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tiian the formulation of far-reaching, which too often prove to be only 
far-fetched, conclusions. 

Public service industries may, for the purpose of this discussion, be 
defined as industries whose continuous operation is vital to the public 
interest. Such for illustration are local public utilities, as street ra^-"^ 
ways and steam railroads. 

Because the contii^ous operation of these industries is oa vital 
public concern we are beginning to develop a special pu||)fc policy 
toward them designed to insure uninterrupted service. This has been 
the <Ajective of our gradually unfolding railroad labor policy. In 
ordei^to judge which form of labor organization is best adapted to 
such industries, we must consider the direction in which this policy 
• is carrying us and its probable consequences. 

It took Congress many years to realize that special measures to 
insure the continuous operation of the railroads were needed. When 
convinced that something should be done, its first thought, registered 
in the Erdfi^n act of 1898, was that mediation, conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration would suffice to prevent railroad strikes, and 
for a time they did suffice. The Newlands act of 1913 attempted to 
save a situation that was becoming admittedly more and more pre- 
carious by providing more elaborate machinery for mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration. Experience soon demonstrated that some- 
thing more than a change of machinery was needed. The Adamson 
act of 1916 introduced, by a method and in a form that have been 
generally condemned since,* the principle that certain basic standards 
in the railroad industry — ^in this instance, the standard work day — 
should be determined by law. The Transportation act of 1920 further 
developed this principle by prescribing that the wages and working 
conditions to be established by the Railroad Labor Board, which it 
created, should be just and reasonable as tested by the seven criteria 
which it formulated. This act further made it the “duty” of the 
railroads and their employees “to exert every reasonable effort and 
adopt every available means to avoid any interruption” of the service, 
but it stppped short of prescribing penalties for non-fulfilment of 
this duty. 

The recent shopmen’s strike proved that Congress must do more to 
prevent a tie-up of the railroads than formulate a new code of duties 
for railroad men and managers. The conclusion of President Harding 
as to what this more should be is significant. In his recent message 


*Tlie act made the eight^hour day standard by requiring the payment of the same 
wage for eight hours as had previously been paid for the longer work day, but it 
did not prohibit such longer work day, nor even discourage it by requiring extra 
compensation for overtime. It was thus essentiaUy a law to increase wages rather 
than affectively to establish the eight-hour day. 
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he Jtdvocates, in characteristically guarded language, that the functions 
of the Railroad Labor Board be transferred to a labor division of an 
enlarged interstate commerce commission, that its decisions be given 
the force of law, and that railroad strikes be prohibited. 

^It was no accident that the same winter in which Congress passed 
the^&ansportation act in face of the determined opposition of the 
leaders^ of organized labor, Kansas, under the forceful guidance of 
Governor Allen, adopted her Industrial Court law. This affords even 
clearer evidence of the inevitable trend of governmental policy toward 
labor controversies on public service industries. The Kansas act not 
only creates a court with broad powers to regulate wages, hours^ and 
working conditions when in dispute in industries affected with a public 
interest, but prescribes more clearly than the Transportation act what 
standard of just and reasonable rates the court is to apply to wages 
and working conditions, and prohibits with severe penalties strikes 
or other concerted efforts to interrupt the continuous operation of 
such industries. 

It would be a bold prophet who would attempt to predict just what 
developments in our governmental policy toward public service in- 
dustries lie immediately before us. In the see-saw of politics. President 
Harding’s recommendations may be disregarded and Governor Allen’s 
beloved Court may be abolished. But I venture the opinion that what- 
ever course the legislation of the immediate future may take, the logic 
of the situation will as time goes on lead us to strengthen rather than 
weaken the machinery for insuring continuous operation of public 
service industries. This means the maintenance of an authoritative 
board or court to determine labor conditions on the railroads and of 
umilar state boards or courts to determine conditions on street rail- 
rays and other local public service industries. It means the formula- 
tion in statutes of the standards as regards wages and working condi- 
: tions that are to be required in connection with public service industries. 
J^inally it means prohibition with enforceable penalties (not imprison- 
f ment^ but fines which pursue the offender until paid, as in New Zealand) 

^Aniong much conflicting testimony, there seems to be generid agreement that a 
gtiiftf reason for the violent reaction agi^nst the Kansas law in the recent electton 
was the severity of the penalties im,posed under it. Sending Alexander Howat 
and his five associates to jail made the law seem obnoxious even to wage-earners 
who had theretofore viewed it with indifference or even approval. Fines, collectible 
from the future pay envelopes of employees violating the law as well as from union 
treasuries, would prove in the long run a more efficacious means of enforcement. 

The application of this new state policy to coal mining, an industry which had 
long been nationally organised both on the managerial and the labor side^ subjected 
it in my judgment to an unfair test Hsid its operation been limited to street 
railways and other local public service industries, it might soon have been accepted 
as a logical and proper extension of the policy which h^ already been undertaken, 
of regulating theM industries through a public service commission. 
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of strikes or other concerted efforts to interrupt the service. I base 
this opinion on two grounds. In the first place the strike weapon in 
these industries is beginning to be a boomerang. The very fact that 
continuous operation of public service industries is vital to the public 
interest insures in advance public condemnation of the group wh>4i 
undertakes to interrupt such operation, however great the pro';oca- 
tion. For that reason the shopmen’s strike of last summer wks lost 
before it was begun. The same circumstance foredooms a street rail- 
way strike, under any but the most unusual conditions, to failure. 
The managers of our railroads and street railway companies are 
begitibing to understand the situation. Few of them doubt their ability 
to break, with the aid of indignant public opinion, any strike that 
may be started provided the government prevents violence and intimida- 
tion on the part of the strikers. 

My second and stronger reason for believing that we shall persist 
in the policies of adjusting labor conditions in public service industries 
through boards or courts and prohibiting strikes is that we have 
already pressed the policy of regulating rates and quality of service . 
so far that we cannot well avoid similarly regulating wages. Public 
authority cannot long content itself with prescribing that ‘‘rates shall 
be fair and reasonable” without also prescribing that costs, including 
wages, shall be fair and reasonable. 

The background against which we must consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of company unions versus trade unions in public service 
industries is then a situation in which the strike is already a discredited 
and is rapidly becoming a futile weapon, in which boards and courts 
are being established and strengthened to adjudicate labor disputes, 
in which definite standards as to hours, wages, and working conditions 
are being crystallized into law, and in which to an increasing extent 
the law will also prohibit and punish combined action aiming at 
interruption of the operation of these industries.* 

We are now ready to ask what are the tests of a desirable form of 
labor organization from the viewpoint of the public, of the employees 
concerned and of the employers. From the viewpoint of the public the ^ 
ends to be advanced are continuous operation, economy and efficiency ^ 
in operation and the development of more intelligent, more capable and 

do not advocate this last step, logical mid necessary as I believe it to be, because 
I feel strongly that any statute which deprives the employees of public service 
industries of their right to strike, must in fairness establish definite 
standards for their protection. Among these should be, in my opinion, the ei^t- 
hour day with extra compensation for overtime, a reasonable living wage, employ- 
ment on a monthly or even annual, instead of merely a daily, basis and the right 
to belong to labor organisations of their own choosing. Economists can, I 
rend^ a more valuable service by urging the need of sueh standards than In 
• joining in the current hue and cry against strikes* 
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more public-spirited workers and citizens. From the viewpoint of 
employees economy and efficiency in operation and the development of 
a higher type of worker must be stressed, but even more important 
are liberal compensation, moderate hours, safe and sanitary working 
conditions and the fullest participation by the workers in the determin- 
atioth^f their working conditions that is compatible with economy and 
efficiency. Finally from the viewpoint of employers the desiderata 
are continuous operation, maximum economy and efficiency, low labor 
costs, and ready acceptance by the employees of changes deemed by 
the management to be necessary to the good of the business. 

Economy and efficiency of operation are desirable ends to the public, 
to employees and to employers. Which type of organization, company 
unions or trade unions, is likely to contribute the more to economical 
and efficient operation? There can be little question that judged by 
this test company unions are superior. Limited in membership to the 
employees of the business organization which they serve, they readily 
develop an interest in and a loyalty to that organization which tend 
to increased efficiency. Since the questions discussed and the condi- 
tions to be regulated all relate to the one organization, the employee 
representatives, and through them the rank and file, soon acquire a 
knowledge of the production problems with which the employer is 
struggling, realize their community of interest with him in solving these 
problems successfully and develop that cooperative attitude that is 
bound to follow from such realization. 

By contrast trade unions, including in their membership employees 
not of one organization only but of as many competing organizations 
throughout the country as can be induced to join, inevitably stress the 
opposition of interest between their members and the business organ- 
izations they serve. The very reason for their existence is the con- 
viction that the interests of employers and employees are opposed. 
It is not by promoting economy and efficiency that they hope to benefit 
their members but by bringing organized pressure to bear upon the 
employers. The preamble of the constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the preambles of nearly all of the afiSliated trade 
unions, emphasize the contentious aspect of the relationship between 
employers and employees. As the Federation’s constitution phrases 
it: ‘‘Whereas a struggle is going on in all the nations of the civilized 
world between the oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a 
struggle between the capitalist and the laborer which grows in intensity 
from year to year and will work disastrous results to the toiling 
millions if they are not combined for mutual protection and benefit, it 
tberefore behooves,” etc. Starting with this analysis of industrial 
rdations, the officials of American trade unions might be expected, 
to be even more belligerent in their attitude toward employers than in 
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fact they are. Individually they are often, if not usually, fully 
aware of the cooperative aspect of the relationship between employers 
and employees and alive to the dependence of favorable conditions for 
their constituents upon efficient and economical production. But the 
very form of the organizations which they represent precludes theim 
from being as cooperative in their practical attitude as the repylinta- 
tives of company unions. Since they deal with many competing em- 
ployers, some considerate of their employees, some hard-faced exploit- 
ers, they necessarily conceive of the interests they represent as on the 
whole opposed to the interests of the employer and deem it their princi- 
pal business to force employers, through the pressure that organization 
enables them to exert, to grant more favorable conditions than these 
would voluntarily concede. 

It requires no argument to prove that company unions are likewise 
more conducive than trade unions to the continuous operation of the 
industries with which their members are connected. When not pledged 
by their constitutions to refrain from strikes, as are many of the rail- 
road company unions recently organized, they are deterred from such 
activities by the lack of outside support. 

While the evidence thus favors the company union as the better 
agency for promoting economy and efficiency and continuity of opera- 
tion, the argument seems all on the side of the trade union from the 
viewpoint of the employees’ chief interests — favorable wages, hours, 
working conditions, and participation in determining these conditions. 
The company union is obviously not equipped to contend effectively for 
better conditions with a reluctant employer. In the first place, all 
the members, including even the officials of the organization, are 
employees of the employer to be influenced and dependent upon his 
good will for a livelihood. Second, because of their local character 
they are debarred from acquiring knowledge of conditions in other 
establishments where perhaps wages, hours, and working arrangements 
are more favorable and thus are unable to exert the pressure which 
possession of this knowledge would make possible. In the third place, 
again because of their local character, they can offer no effective re- 
sistance to adverse changes initiated by the employer, since without 
outside support they can do little more than protest against what they 
consider unfair. 

The trade union enjoys obvious advantages at all three points. Its 
officers and most of its members are independent of any individual 
establishment or company and therefore can more aggressively press 
for desirable changes. Second, its officers are in contact with condi- 
tions in the given industry throughout the country and able to use 
. this broader knowledge effectively in connection with any local con- 
troversy that may arise. Third, knowledge that his employees have 
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their trade union behind them serves to deter the employer from 
initiating unfavorable changes, and when he does attempt such changes 
the members immediately affected can resist much more vigorously 
because of the support of the membership at large on which they can 
usually count. 

For all these reasons trade unions promise greater benefits to their 
members than company unions, but there is another side that must 
not be entirely overlooked. Overemphasis of the struggle aspect may 
result in so hampering production that the larger share of the smaller 
output that employees secure leaves them worse off than the smaller 
share of the larger output that might have gone to them had they 
been without such powerful organizations. The conditions that have 
developed in the building trades in New York and Chicago illustrate 
this. Many employers claim that the restrictive rules, jurisdictional 
controversies, and wasteful practices of the unions so add to the cost 
of construction that the whole building industry is kept in a depressed 
condition when it might be highly prosperous for all concerned. This 
may be an exaggerated view but no one who has followed recent investi- 
gations can question that wage-earners in the building trades pay 
collectively in unemployment and irregular employment a high price 
for any benefits the restrictive policies of their craft unions may seem 
to yield. Only when the standard conditions secured through trade 
union bargaining are free from wasteful and hampering restrictions, 
such as would not and could not be exacted by company unions, is the 
case entirely in their favor even as regards wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

The superiority of the company over the trade union as regards 
low labor costs and the “ready acceptance by the employees of changes 
deemed by the management to be necessary to the good of the business,” 
the principal desiderata of employers, is obvious from the very nature 
of the two organizations. Closer contact with and better under- 
standing of the production problems of the establishments they serve 
make the ofiicers and members of company unions much more open- 
minded with reference to proposed changes than the officials of trade 
unions can be expected to be. This difference is registered in the 
frequent complaint of employers that the trade unions try to run their 
business and the countercharge of trade union leaders that company 
unions (to quote from the A. F. of L. resolution* on the subject) are 

^he more significant declarations in this resolution (No. 201) adopted at the 
1919 convention are: 

“Whereas ni;any steel corporations and other industrial institutions have insti- 
tuted in their plants systems of collective bargaining akin to the Rockefeller plan, 
and 

“Whereas extensive experience has shown that while employers are busily carrying 
on propaganda lauding these company unions to the skies as a great improvement 
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‘*a snare set up by the companies for the express purpose of deluding 
workers into the belief that they have some protection” when in reality 
they have none. 

How is the issue affected in the case of public service industries when, 
in the interest of continuous operation, the law prescribes standards 
as to wages, hours, and working conditions that must be maintained, 
creates boards or courts for enforcing these standards, and prohibits 
the organized workers from joining in strikes to interrupt the con- 
tinuous flow of the commodities or services vital to the public interest? 
It is evident at once that prohibitions on the right to strike largely 
neutralize the advantages which flow from trade union organization. 
Realization of this fact goes far to explain the uncompromising hos- 
tility of the officials of the American trade unions to any curtailment 
of the right to strike. Officers of the railroad brotherhoods have long 
realized that actual use of the strike weapon would arouse such a 
storm of public disapproval that the strike would be bound to fail and 
yet they insist on a retention of the nominal right to strike because 
they realize how its withdrawal will weaken the force of their efforts 
to maintain the full strength of their unions. 

To illustrate the point, consider what a feeble appeal the national 
organization of street railway employees is able to offer to men 
employed by a traction company in Kansas now that they have been 
prohibited by law from engaging in strikes and at the same time afford- 
ed an opportunity to carry their demands for higher wages, shorter 
hours, or improved conditions to the Kansas Industrial Court! The 
national organization cannot even assist greatly in the efforts to 
change this Kansas plan since it owes its existence to Kansan rather 
than national legislation. On the other hand, the case for organiza- 
tion into company unions can be presented with convincing force by a 
Kansas traction company which really wishes to establish better rela- 
tions with its employees and through their intelligent cooperation to 
afford more economical and efficient service to the Kansas public. 
Through Jbheir joint efforts the employees organized in a company 

over trade unions they are at the same time just as actively enforcing a series 
of vicious practices that hamilstring such organizations and render them useless to 
their employees; 

**Whereas, in view of the foregoing facts it is evident that company unions 
are unqualified to represent the interests of the workers, and that they are a de~ 
lusion and a snare set up by the companies for the express purpose of deluding 
workers into the belief that they have some protection and thus have no need for 
trade organizations; 

•Therefore be it 

••Resolved that we disapprove and condemn all such company unions and advise 
our membership to have nothing to do with them and be it further 

••Resolved tltot we demand the right to bargain collectively through the only 
kind of organisation fitted for this purpose, the trade union.’* 
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union can improve greatly both the safety and the efficiency of the 
service. If the employer couples with intelligent encouragement of 
the company union considerate plans for enabling the employees to 
acquire stock in the corporation, for profit-sharing, and for insurance 
against illness, unemployment and dependent old age, he can readily 
make any promised benefits of the national trade union seem hollow 
and unreal and develop an esprit de corps among his employees that 
will react not only to his advantage but to their advantage and to the 
advantage of the public — providing always that just and reasonable 
standards as to wages and hours are maintained by public authority. 

The case is not so clear in connection with the operating depart- 
ments of the railroads. Here the employees are scattered over a 
wider territory, standards as to wages, hours, etc., must approximate 
uniformity on different roads at least in the same district and there 
are other circumstances favoring national organizations. As we per- 
sist, however, in the policy on which we have embarked of prescribing 
by law standards for railroad employees, of maintaining a government 
board to enforce these standards, and of limiting the right to strike, 
steam railway employees, like street railway employees in Kansas, 
must feel less strongly the urge to maintain their national organiza- 
tions and must become more alive to the advantages of more coopera- 
tive relations with the employing companies. 

All of the advantages of both forms of organization might be secured, 
if railroad executives would continue to settle (juestions of wages, 
etc., by negotiation with the brotherhoods and on their side the 
brotherhoods would cooperate in the organization of their members 
into company units for promoting safety, efiicicncy, and economy on 
their respective roads and for adjusting local differences locally.’ 
Both might then use their influence not to destroy the Railroad Labor 
Board but to bring about its reorganization so that it will more in- 
telligently fulfil its dual function of insuring the contiruous operation 
of the railroads and adjusting fairly and reasonably issues which the 
executives and organized workers cannot settle through negotiation. 

I have reserved for final consideration the aspect that is after all of 
chief concern to economists — which form of organization, company 
unions or trade unions, is likely to lead in the long run to the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘more intelligent, more capable and more i>ublic- spirited 
workers and citizens” To answer this question it is necessary to 
have in mind some ideal as to the goal toward which our industrial 
development is leading. The ideal which commends itself to my own 

’As regards competitive industries, where the conditions make the maintenance 
of trade or industrial unions of national scope desirable, some such combination of 
the unions with shop committees or “works councils” has many advantages • for all 
concerned. 
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mind is an industrial society in which the average level of intelligence 
and understanding is continuously rising, in which the ownership of 
capital is becoming more and more widely diffused and in which the 
workers are progressively better paid for more congenial work varied 
by more ample opportunities for leisure and recreation. With an 
increase in average intelligence I venture also to hope that there i^ay be 
such improvements in our political organization that public service 
industries may be more commonly not only owned but efficiently oper- 
ated by the government for the common benefit, that cooperative enter- 
prises may become more numerous and more habitually successful, and 
that the employees who continue to work for profit-seeking employers 
may be given a progressively larger voice in the determination of the 
conditions under which they work and may be insured a reasonable 
share in the profits they help to earn for such employers. 

Toward the realization of this ideal, American trade unions have 
made a contribution of inestimable value. Without them the struggle 
between employers and employees would have been so unequal that the 
wage system all along the line might have become, what it still is at 
its worst, another name for the sweating system, and the gulf that 
separates employers and employees might have been so widened that 
the proposal to bridge it would have seemed chimerical. In their work 
of fostering the independence and raising the standards of wage- 
earners, trade unions have necessarily developed as fighting organiza- 
tions. They have constantly stressed the opposition of interest be- 
tween employers and employees and the strike has been their most 
effective weapon. If my analysis is correct we have now reached a 
stage in public service industries where we can no longer tolerate the 
use of the strike and where we are beginning to establish standards 
through legislation and through adjustment boards which render resort 
to it unnecessary. 

Is the company union or the trade union best fitted for the further 
development of the employee in public service industries as a worker 
and as a citizen? Certainly many of the company unions that have 
been launched in the last few years have little to commend them as 
schools of efficiency or of forceful citizenship. They have been imposed 
on reluctant employees by employers whose chief motive was to dis- 
courage by this means all other forms of organization, a purpose 
which has been frankly manifested in rules that on the one hand require 
the employee to belong to the company union and on the other to 
forswear allegiance to any and every other form of labor organization. 
But along with these trade-union-smashing company unions are others 
which put no limitations upon the right of the employee to belong to 
. other 'organizations but yet offer him so much more than the fighting 
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trade union can hope to offer him that they easily attract and hold 
the. great majority of the employees. 

The limitation of the old-line trade union is that it is designed to 
strengthen the power of its members to fight the exploiting type of 
employer. When confronted by an employer who is really actuated 
by good will toward his employees and is capable of organizing his 
business so as to offer them better conditions than most of his com- 
petitors, the trade union becomes in great measure superfluous. On 
the other hand with such an employer a company union can be devel- 
oped into a powerful agency for raising the level of intelligence and 
understanding of the employees, for according them a larger and 
larger share in determining the conditions under which they shall 
work and in preparing the way for that better industrial world which 
we like to believe is in process of becoming. 

The choice between the company union and the trade union as 
regards this vital question as to which will develop the better worker 
and citizen thus depends on the type of employer who as time goes on 
is to manage our public service industries. So long as the profit- 
seeking exploiter type predominates, our preference must be unquali- 
fiedly for the fighting trade union. As the cooperative employer who 
honestly regards himself as the senior partner in industry and his 
employees as his junior partners becomes predominant there will be 
less need for the fighting trade union and a larger field of usefulness 
for the company union, as a step toward true copartnership in in- 
dustry. 

Our conclusions can be restated in a few words. There has been 
a notable increase in the number of company unions in the last few 
years and at the same time a marked decline in the membership of 
trade unions.* Company unions are better calculated than trade 
unions to promote continuity, economy and efficiency of operation and 
are more amenable to changes initiated by employers. Therefore 
employers favor them and their associations, like the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, issue highly commendatory reports in re- 
gard to their operation. They are not at all well fitted to contend 
against the grasping type of employer for more favorable wages, hours 
or working conditions and, therefore, trade unionists condemn them 
as a delusion and a snare. In the case of public service industries the 
public’s vital interest in continuous operation is causing authoritative 
adjustment boards to be created, standards as to wages, hours and 
working conditions to be laid down by law and restrictions to be 
imposed upon the right to strike. Moreover the public’s automatic 

*It is not intended to imply that it is because company unions have multiplied 
that trade unions have declined, although in a few instances such direct causal 
connection might be established. 
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condemnation of the side which interrupts a public service makes the 
strike a boomerang. In these industries accordingly trade unions 
operating along old lines are losing much of their usefulness, while the 
field open to company unions is broadening. As regards the public 
interest in the development of better all-round workers and citizens, 
preference must be given to trade unions or company unions depending 
upon the type of employer involved. The hope of the future is that 
the employer actuated by good will and desiring to make the employ- 
ment relation a real copartnership in industry will become the pre- 
dominant type, and that under his leadership practicable plans will 
be devised for combining national unions dealing with the problems of 
general concern to all wage-earners in the industry with company 
unions or shop committees for the settlement of local problems. 

There is one aspect of the situation which this analysis seems to 
overlook. Consciousness of the opposition of interests between em- 
ployers and employees has given vitality to the trade union, but an 
even stronger cohesive influence has been the consciousness of common 
interests that is causing the workers of all countries to unite even 
across national boundaries. Is this growing sense of solidarity to be 
eclipsed by the increasing realization fostered by company unions that 
employers and employees have common interests as well as conflicting 
interests.? Notliing is further from my own expectation. What I 
think rather is that the sense of common interests which holds wage- 
earners together in trade unions will bo in part transferred from the 
industrial to the j)olitical field. The principal circumstance that may 
render the trade union less indispensable is not any over-night con- 
version of employers, but the taking over of the regulation of working 
conditions in public service industries by the government. In the con- 
stitution of adjustment boards, in the formulation of legal standards 
as to working conditions, in the progressive development of social 
insurance and other protective labor legislation, wage-earners will have 
an ever increasing motive for concerning themselves with politics. The 
United States has been relatively backward in this development but 
what has happened in otlier English speaking countries, in the United 
Kingdom, in Australia and in New Zealand, the growth of a labor party 
until it has become the principal opposition party, is prophetic of what 
is likely to happen here. 

There is no danger that the consciousness of solidarity of interest 
among wage-earners will grow weaker so long as the wage system 
itself endures. What we must hope for from the changes which I have 
forecast in connection with our public service industries, and this is 
my last word, is that this consciousness of solidarity may be tempered 
.by a growing realization of our common interest in having these in- 
dustries really dominated by the motive of public service, rather than 
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by greed for excessive profits on the part of the employer or desire for 
unfair advantages on the part of the employee. For it is only by 
maKing the inspiring slogan that is justly prized by all sorts of labor 
organizations, “Each for all and all for each,” the slogan of our whole 
industrial system that we can ever hope to solve the labor problem. 

Henet R. Sbaoee. 

Cehmina University. 



THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


Prior to the national election of 1920 a revision of our tariff laws 
had been in contemplation by members of Congress and others. The 
World War had brought about industrial changes which made some 
alteration of tariff schedules desirable. It was not, however, until 
after the election in November that the general character of the pro- 
posed legislation was definitely decided. The return to power by an 
unprecedented majority of the party most committed to a high pro- 
tective policy was a signal for one of the most pronounced upward re- 
visions of tariff schedules in our country’s history. While prepara- 
tions for this anticipated legislation began immediately after election 
and hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means were 
held early the following January, the new act did not assume its final 
form and receive the President’s signature until late in September, 
1922. In other words about twenty months were devoted to framing 
the Tariff act of 1922. 

Place in Tariff History 

The tariff history of the United States may be divided into three 
periods: first, the period extending from 1789 to 1816; second, the 
interval between 1816 and the Civil War; and third, the years follow- 
ing the Civil War. During the first of these periods duties on imports 
were imposed mainly for revenue, although protection was often advo- 
cated and, in some instances, afforded. From 1807 to 1815 the foreign 
trade of this country was seriously affected by the Embargo and Non- 
intercourse acts and by the War of 1812 — all of which were the direct 
results of the disturbed conditions of Europe due to the Napoleonic 
wars. The second period, especially from 1816 to 1846, was charac- 
terized by acts distinctly protective in aim. The rates were moderate 
on the whole compared with those contained in the laws of our third 
period. From the passage of the Walker tariff (1846) to that of the 
Morrill tariff (1861) the country’s trade policy, although still pro- 
tective, tended to follow the general world movement of the time in the 
direction of greater commercial freedom. The progress of this move- 
ment in the United States was suddenly interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Civil War. 

The Civil War introduced our third period, characterized by high 
protection. The revenue feature in our tariff laws became subordinated 
to the great purpose of safeguarding American industries and making 
the country, as far as natural resources would allow, self-sufficient. 
Even the ‘‘free-trade” tariffs of 1894 and 1918 were distinctly pro- 
tective, and the former, highly so. 
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When the World War broke out the United States had within a year 
enacted a law which marked a decided return to the moderate tariff 
policy of the pre-Civil War period. This act, although subjected to 
the usual criticisms leveled against all reductions in duty, was not un- 
popular. The Congressional election of 1914, after the law had been 
in operation thirteen months — ten of which antedated the outbreak of 
the World War — showed no such outburst of unpopularity as was 
evidenced after the passage of the Payne- Aldrich act of 1909. To all 
appearances the country at that time desired a moderate rather than 
a highly protective tariff policy. 

The war brought about a reaction. The intense nationalism which 
began to show itself in Europe during the later stages of the struggle 
and loomed up so conspicuously in the political movements following 
the establishment of peace had its counterpart in this country in polit- 
ical aloofness from European affairs and in the widespread demand 
for higher tariff barriers. Tlie influence which operated most directly 
in producing this reaction was probably the threat of declining prices 
and wages, and the fear that this decline would be accentuated by a 
large increase in our import trade. Coupled with this influence, how- 
ever, were our traditional attitude regarding foreign, and particularly 
European, entanglements, and the fear of becoming involved in certain 
social movements then spreading over considerable areas in eastern 
and southern Europe. The reaction produced by the World War thus 
put the act of 1922 in line with the general trend of tariff legislation 
characteristic of the period following the Civil War. 

General Form of Act 

Before the rates and certain distinguishing administrative features 
of the new law are discussed, some mention should be made of the 
general form which it has assumed. The act is divided into four 
general parts, called “titles,” as follows : 

Title I Dutiable List 

Title II Free List 

Title III Special Provisions 

Title IV Administrative Provisions 

This division corresponds closely with that made in the act of 1913, 
except that the word “title” is substituted for section in the case of 
these general designations. Title IV is subdivided into six parts, and 
Titles III and IV are further subdivided into a number of sections. 
The dutiable articles covered in Title I, as in all the general tariff laws 
beginning with that of 1883, are grouped in fourteen schedules begin- 
ning with chemicals and ending with sundries. From 1883 to the 
passage of the present law these groups were letteredf but in the Tariff 
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act of 1922 they have been numbered. Thus schedule A, which in- 
cludes chemicals, oils and paints, becomes schedule 1 ; schedule B, 
embracing earths, earthenware and glassware, schedule 2 ; and schedule 
C, devoted to metals and manufactures of metals, schedule 3. Schedule 
K, which covers wools and woolens, is now schedule 11. The change 
from letters to numbers was probably influenced by the odium which 
was associated witli some of these groups at the time of the passage of 
the act of 1909. 

Since 1890 tlie paragraphs of our tariff laws have been numbered 
consecutively from the first paragraph of schedule A to the last para- 
graph in the free list. In the present law, however, each schedule is 
allotted a possible one hundred paragraphs, and the initial paragraph 
of each schedule is numbered as the first of its one-hundred group 
regardless of the last paragraph of the preceding schedule. Thus the 
paragraphs of schedule 2 begin with 201, and those of 3 with 301, 
although schedule 1 closes with paragraph 93, and 2, with paragraph 
238. As the numbers from one to one hundred are allotted to schedule 
1 and schedule 2 begins with 201, the one-hundred group ending with 
200 is unasssigned. 

Although the new system of paragraph numbering is characterized 
by some discrepancies in form, these are of minor consequence and the 
arrangement on the whole enables a person to determine readily a com- 
modity’s grouping by its number. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
radical change introduced by this new system was not accompanied 
by a similarly radical change in classification of commodities. Some 
schedules contain only a few paragraphs, while others have ninety or a 
hundred, and some paragraphs should be further subdivided in the 
interest of clarity. Thus schedules 5 (sugar, molasses and manu- 
factures of) and 6 (tobacco and manufactures of) have only five 
paragraphs each, while schedule 3 contains 100, several of which in- 
clude articles only remotely related to one another. Such a paragraph 
as 304 (devoted to steel) is a perfect hodgepodge of material destined 
for widely varying uses and in different stages of production. It 
would have been wiser to divide the overloaded metal schedule into two 
or more groups,^ and to have combined under some common designation 
two or more schedules like those of sugar, liquor and tobacco, which 
have only a few paragraphs each. 

It may be said, however, in this connection that in the designation 

good twofold division which could be easily and logically made would be that 
separating the metals, whether in the form of pigs, bars, sheets, plates, and the like, 
and their ores, from fabricated articles made of metal, such as tools, hardware, 
machines, jewelry, scientific and surgical instruments. The variety of articles made 
of metal is increasing rapidly, and sooner or later this schedule must be divided. 
There, is no good reason for having only one metal schedule when textiles arc divided 
into four schedules. 
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and classification of articles within paragraphs many improvements 
were made over earlier acts. In the chemical, textile, and agricultural 
schedules greater accuracy in the terms employed and more logical 
groupings and descriptions were achieved, largely on the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission. In the case of the metal schedule 
several improvements were made by the Senate Finance Committee, also 
on recommendations of the Tariff Commission; but, as the principal 
features of this schedule were given form by a subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which followed the recommenda- 
tions of the American Mining Congress, a body mainly interested in 
developing western mineral properties, less was done than should have 
been in the way of modernizing metallurgical terms and processes, and 
in making classifications more consistent. 


Rates 


The rates of the act of 1922 show in general a return to the high 
protective policy embodied in the laws of 1897 and 1909, modified 
indeed by the recognition of recent changes in industrial technique and 
organization. They also show the influence of the growth of several 
new industries which had developed in this country during the World 
War and whose existence was threatened by foreign competition after 
the establishment of peace. Coupled with these characteristics, and 
perhaps more interesting as a revelation of how our tariff laws are 
really framed, are certain aspects and anomalies due to the force of 
sectional interests and antagonisms. The recognition of this force as 
something to be controlled probably had much to do with the incor- 
poration within this law of a unique feature — the imposition upon the 
Tariff Commission of the right and duty within certain broad limits 
to recommend changes in rates of duty to the President. 

Broadly speaking, the Congress which framed the act of 1922 aimed 
to restore the general level of rates which existed before the Democratic 
party came into power in 1913. The act of 1909 was used as a basis, 
and in a large number of cases the duties imposed in that law were 
renamed in the present act. Variations from this basis, however, were 
numerous and in several instances wide. 

What the average level of duties is in the present act and whether 
it is higher or lower than that of the acts cither of 1897 or of 1909 is 
impossible to state with mathematical precision. The duties collected 
on imports for consumption are averaged each year by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on an ad valorem basis, both for 
dutiable articles alone and for the combined dutiable and free. For 
the twelve years during which the act of 1897 was in force tlie rates 
imposed on dutiable commodities averaged 47.11 per cent ad valorem*, 
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the extreme' annual variations being 52.07 per cent and 42.55'per cent. 
During the four years that the Payne- Aldrich act was in effect the 
average ad valorem rate was 40.73 per cent, with 41.52 per cent and 
40.05 per cent as the highest and lowest annual averages respectively.* 
Including articles admitted free of duty the average rate for the first 
of these periods was 25.92 per cent, and for the second, 19.42 per cent. 

These averages, while valuable as an index of the level of duties 
actually collected, are very misleading when used as a gauge of the 
rates imposed by a tariff bill. Duties so high as to be prohibitive are 
not figured at all in such averages, and when high enough seriously to 
curtail importation they are not given due weight. Averages based 
upon both the dutiable and free lists include large importations of 
commodities, like coffee, not produced in this country and generally 
admitted free in all our recent tariffs. It is for this reason that 
Senator Watson of Indiana was able to argue with some degree of 
plausibility that the average ad valorem duty in the Fordney Tariff 
bill, as it passed the Senate and as figured on the combined dutiable and 
free list basis, would be only 13.36 per cent, while the average for the 
importations ot 1921 under the joint operation of the Underwood and 
Emergency Tariff acts was 11.44 per cent.* In other words the differ- 
ence in the average ad valorem rates of the act of 1922 and the joint 
Underwood and Emergency acts amounted to less than two per cent! 

An approximate arithmetical average of all the rates named in a 
tariff bill can be and in some instance has been made, but this too is of 
little value. Rates affecting a very limited amount of possible impor- 
tations are given the same weight as those applying to large quantities 
of imported merchandise. Such an average, however, would give weight 
to high and prohibitive duties, and would be considerably greater t^n 
an average based upon the amounts of duty actually collected. The 
ifficulties of reducing specific rates to an ad valorem basis, wherever 

toobUm, .„d „f using . p.rtirf.r gr.de 
or kind of article as a type, where the rate applies to several erades 
or kinds of widely varying values, makes this average in large mfasure 

Sr’ ‘‘'™ * ‘"S' P~P«rtiou ol Ih. tohd 

for earlier tariffs. Reduction. h«l tu ^ ‘Corresponding averages 
of 1913 were very few and wen li°'^ Prevailing in the act 

U. i™u„ro. .rtick. ^ “ 
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which had been transferred from the dutiable to the free list by the 
Underwood law, like iron ore and bituminous coal, were kept there in 
the present act. Some of the dutiable rates were not changed at all, or 
only slightly altered by transforming them from ad valorem to specific 
duties. All these instances constitute a small proportion of the total, 
and in several cases the domestic producers had become exporters and 
feared possible retaliatory measures by foreign governments. 

The greater part of the dutiable list was raised far above the Under- 
wood rates and. as has been indicated, to the actual or approximate 
level of the Payne- Aldrich law. Transfers from the free to the dutiable 
list were also numerous. In addition to these upward movements were 
several increases above the rates prevailing in the act of 1909. Most 
of these duties applied to articles produced by industries which had 
grown up or were greatly developed during the war period, to certain 
agricultural products whose prices had suffered considerable decline 
after the Armistice and particularly after the spring of 1920, and to 
some highly manufactured commodities in whose production labor cost 
constitutes a large item in the total expense of manufacture. 

Among the commodities whose rates were either not raised at all 
or increased only to a very moderate extent were those connected with 
the iron and steel industry. This industry reached its present stage 
of development largely under the shelter of a high protective tariff. 
The manufactures of steel rails and of tin plate in the United States 
are often cited as classic examples of the beneficent effect of a pro- 
tective tariff. The interests involved in these branches of production 
were in the recent past powerful agencies in fostering the growth of a 
strong public sentiment in favor of high protective duties. In late 
years, however, they have developed a large export trade; and with 
the increase of their international trade interests the antithesis between 
high import duties and foreign commerce has become too strong to 
allow them to look with much favor upon tariff barriers. 

The iron and steel interests, and some dependent industries, once 
solicitors for tariff favors, were comparatively indifferent about the 
rates on iron and steel.* Manufacturers of automobiles expressed fears 
that the duties on their products would not be low enough.* The 
general tariff movement with reference to these branches of production 
may be indicated by a selection of certain typical products with their 
rates of duty for the past three decades, tabulated as follows : 

*This statement applies to producers of “tonnage” steels, such as rails, structural 
shapes, plates, sheets and the like. The manufacturers of alloy steels like tungsten 
steel, chrome steel, and manganese steel were eager for protection. 

‘‘A committee of producers visited the office of the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
interest of reduced duties. 
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With the exception of iron ore, which is imported in moderate quan- 
tities from Cuba and a few other places by pilots near the Atlantic 
coast,* only special kinds or grades of the commodities above enumerated 
are now imported, and these are high priced and used in very limited 
amounts. It is partly on account of this limited importation that 
any duties at all are now imposed upon these articles. For the bulk 
of the commodities coming under the designations above enumerated, 
tariff rates now exert no influence on domestic prices; and manu- 
facturers who have developed an extensive foreign trade are gradually 
assuming the attitude of many of the larger producers in other lines 
in opposing the present reaction in the direction of greater protection. 
It is worthy of note that several important journals in the East and 
Middle West, popularly supposed to voice the sentiments of some of 
these interests, adopted a critical attitude toward the new law.* 

The schedules in which the rates of the Payne-Aldrich tariff were 
followed more or less closely embraced the greater part of the textiles — 
cottons, woolens, silks, and linens — a large portion of the articles 
listed under earthenware and glassware, some agricultural products 
and several paragraphs included under sundries. Even here varia- 
tions from the rates of the act of 1909 were numerous, and in some 
cases considerable. In a few instances like cotton sheets the rates of 
the Underwood bill rather than of the Payne-Aldrich act were prac- 
tically adopted \ but these cases were very exceptional in the groups 
indicated. The reenactment in numerous instances of the same spe- 
cific rates as those contained in the act of 1909 generally amounted to 
an appreciable reduction in their ad valorem equivalents in view of the 
general rise in prices since the Payne-Aldrich act was in force. In- 
creases, however, of both specific and ad valorem rates were sufficiently 
numerous in these classes of products to bring the general level of 
duties on an ad valorem basis pretty close to that of the law of 1909. 

The rates which attracted most public attention and which con- 
stituted a distinguishing feature of the present law were those which 
had been either raised far above rates of earlier tariffs or increased 
appreciably above the duties of the Payne-Aldrich act, and which were 
applicable to articles of very general consumption. These rates covered 
various chemicals, especially coal-tar products, certain manufactured 
articles like cutlery, clocks and toys, a considerable range of agri- 
cultural products, and several minerals and alloys used in metallurgical 
operations. The greater part of the debate in Congress concerning 
the duties to be named in the bill was directed to these commodities. 

•This was especially noticeable in certain New York and Chicago papers, like 
the New York Tribune and Chicago Tribune, but also characteristic of several pub- 
lications in smaller cities. Some trade papers like the American Metal Market were 
also very critical. 

’Act of 1909, paragraphs 326 and 332; Act of 1913, par. 264; Act of 1922, par. 912. 
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The following table contains selected articles or groups of articles 
showing the rates imposed by the acts of 1909, 1913 and 1922. 


Taeiff Rates on Certain Chemicai.s, Manufactured Articles, 
Agricudturad Products, Minerals and Alloys. 


Articles 

Act of 1909 

Act of 1913 

Act of 1922 

Coal-tar products 
(intermediate) 

Free to 20 per cent 

Free to 15 per cent 

7c. per pound plus 55 
per cent^ 

Coal-tar products 
(finished) 

Free to 40 per cent 

Free to 40 per cent 

7c. per pound plus 60 
per cent^ 

Pocket knives 

40 per cent to 20c. 
each plus 40 per cent 

35 percent to 55 per 
cent 

Ic. each plus 50 per cent 
to 35c. each plus 55 per 
cent 

Razors (straight) 

35 per cent to 15c. 
each plus 35 per cent 

35 per cent to 55 per 
cent 

18 cents each plus 45 
per cent to 45c. each 
plus 45 per cent. 

Flaxseed 

25c. per bushel 

20c. per bushel 

40c. per bushel 

Lemons 

l^c. per pound 

^c. per pound in bulk 

2c. per pound 

Sugar, 96 ®centrif*g’ls 
Full duty 

Cuban duty* 

1.68c. per pound 
1.35c. per pound 

1.26c. per pound 
1.005c. per pound 

2.21c. per pound 

1.76c. per pound 

Wheat 

25c. per bushel 

Free 

30c. per bushel 

Wool (unwashed) 

11c. and 12c. per 
pound 

Free 

About 15c. per pound* 

Manganese ore 

Free 

Free 

Ic. per pound of con- 
tained manganese 

Tungsten ore 

10 per cent 

Free 

45c. per pound of con- 
tained tungsten 

F erromangancse 

$2.50 per ton 

Free 

l-7/8c. per pound of 
contained manganese 

Ferrotungsten 

20 per cent 

15 per cent 

60c. per pound of con- 
tained tungsten plus 
25 per cent 

Quicksilver 

7c. per pound 

10 per cent 

25c. per pound 

Magnesite 

Crude 

Caustic calcined 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

5/16c. per pound 

5/8 c. per pound 


^Based upon American valuation. These ad valorem rates are to be reduced at 
the end of 2 years to 40 per cent in the case of intermediate and to 45 per cent 
in the case of finished products. See paragraphs 27 and 28. 

•Reciprocity treaty with Cuba grants a 20 per cent reduction from the general rate. 

•The present tariff provides a rate of 81 cents per pound on the cleaned content 
of the wool. This is approximately 15 cents per pound on the wool unwashed— the 
1102 Emergency tariff passed in May, 1921. See paragraph 
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The above rates are typical of the trend for a large number of mis- 
cellaneous commodities, which seemed to be peculiarly threatened by 
foreign competition after the close of the war or experienced a sharp 
decline in prices during the early period of readjustment. Political 
influence doubtless had much to do with the amount of protection 
granted, but the fear of a ruinous competition from abroad and the 
attempt to bolster up sagging prices quickened the efforts of the 
interests involved to put pressure upon Congress to provide extra- 
ordinarily high rates. 

In the case of coal-tar dyes the increases are greater than the figures 
above tabulated would indicate on superficial examination. Before the 
war Germany had been the chief source of supply. When this source 
was cut off by the outbreak of hostilities, there was a rapid develop- 
ment of the domestic industry, the capital represented increasing from 
$3,000,000 to $174,000,000. As Germany had the chemical knowl- 
edge, experts and secret processes, the leaders of this industry main- 
tained that no ordinary protection would suffice. They demanded, and 
for a time received, an embargo which was embodied in the Emergency 
tariff, coupled with a proviso for importation under license wherever 
a particular dye could not be found in the United States. Efforts 
were made to incorporate an embargo provision in the new law. When 
the Conference Committee made its report it appeared in the bill, 
although it had been denied when the bill was submitted to the Com- 
mittee. The House promptly ordered the bill back to conference with 
instructions to strike out. The rates imposed, however, are based on 
American valuation and are sufficiently high to amount to a practical 
embargo on most dyes — at least for the next two years. 

Several groups of manufactured articles like cutlery, clocks, and toys 
were being imported in large and growing quantities after the close of 
the war and coming into sharp competition with the domestic product. 
In numerous instances the prices paid for these articles in the country 
of origin plus transportation and handling charges were but a fraction 
of their selling prices here.* Senator McCumber producejl a razor 
which cost 21 cents abroad and sold in the United States for $5; a 
necklace which cost $12.35 in France and sold here for $150; a cuckoo 
clock bought for 94 cents in Germany and retailing in New York at 
$22. The case of the cuckoo clock was treated facetiously by some 
journals, and one paper had an editorial entitled “A Cuckoo in the 
Tariff.”* Nevertheless, these prices were used to show that importers 
were making ‘‘unholy” profits, and at the same time were crowding out 
domestic manufacturers. The fact, too, that published figures for 

•See Reynolds’ Re'port, especially the figures for pocket-knives, razors, toys, and 
clocks. The prices are those for August 1, 1921. 

^Chicago Tribune, July 2, 1922. 
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prices and wages in Germany, and some other continental countries, 
indicated advances which were much less than the decline in exchange 
rates^ was used to impress upon Congress that the American producer 
was obliged to meet an abnormally low labor cost in the case of many 
foreign products. These influences operated to raise the tarilT on 
these commodities considerably about the 1909 levels and, in several 
instances, to more than 100 per cent. 

The increases on agricultural products were relatively less than on 
chemicals and the manufactured products noted, but they were con- 
siderable and were supported by a large group of influential Senators 
and Congressmen. The rates on flaxseed, lemons, butter, milk (fresh), 
wheat, raw sugar, and raw wool were raised materially above those 
prevailing under the act of 1909. In some cases these increases will 
have little effect on domestic prices. Wheat, for example, is exported 
in much larger quantities than it is imported, and, its value being 
determined in a world market, tariff rates will have only local or limited 
effects. Farmers in North Dakota and Minnesota had felt some com- 
petition from the hard wheat of Canada, which is usually preferred by 
millers in the manufacture of high-grade flour and hence is imported 
to some extent. The wheat duty is partly a response to this local 
demand, and also to the feeling of restlessness among grain producers 
in general in view of the decline in prices which took place after the 
war. 

The rates on raw sugar and raw wool were among the most hotly 
contested in the entire bill. The duty on raw sugar (full rate for 96* 
centrifugals) had been raised in the Emergency tariff from 1,26 cents 
per pound under the Underwood act to 2 cents per pound. Notwith- 
standing the resistance of refiners and the public outcry against high- 
price sugar during the closing year of the war and the two years follow- 
ing, the growers of cane-sugar in Louisiana and beet-sugar in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Colorado, Utah and other states were able further 
to augment this high rate to about 2— cents per pound. In tht 
case of raw wool (clothing) there was a similar resistance on the part 
of manufacturers and the general public toward high duties, but much 
was made by growers of the rumors of large stocks of wool accumulated 
during the war and awaiting shipment to the United States. The 
sudden close of the war followed by a marked decline in the demand 
for this product also affected wool-growers in much the same way 
that it reacted on wheat-raisers and other agricultural producers. In 
consequence raw wool for the manufacture of clothing which in its 
unwashed condition had been dutiable under the Payne- Aldrich tariff 
at 11 and 12 cents per pound was raised to a rate of practically 15 

Review of Credit and Bueiness Conditiom, bv the 
Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve Bank, New York. ^ 
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cents per pound.” In the Emergency tariif the rate of 15 cents per 
pound, had been specifically named, but in the new law the duty was 
based upon the clean content and made 25 cents per pound (26 cents 
when imported in scoured state) in the original Mouse bill. In the 
Senate this rate was raised to 33 cents, and later reduced by the Con- 
ference Committee to 31 cents per pound as a compromise between the 
House and Senate. 

The least defensible rates in the whole bill are those applying to 
certain ores, metals and alloys. These materials are used for the 
most part in steel manufacture, and before the war had been very 
largely imported. During the war there was a great increase in the 
demand for these materials, as they are essential to the manufacture 
of arms, shells, etc., and there was a marked reduction in the foreign 
supply. Domestic sources were therefore developed which under nor- 
mal conditions would have remained closed or undeveloped. The end 
of the war brought with it the probability of renewed importations and 
greatly reduced prices. Hence the producers involved insisted on a 
heavy tariff as a means of safeguarding these newly established indus- 
tries, and exploited to the full their absolute necessity in case of another 
war. 

The rate on manganese ore was among the most vigorously debated 
in the whole bill. Practically all our high-grade ore had been im- 
ported before the war from India, Russia and Brazil, and was used 
principally in the production of ferromanganese, an alloy essential to 
the manufacture of soft steel. The United States has an abundance 
of low-grade ore suitable for the production of spiegeleisen employed 
in the manufacture of some hard steels, but very little that is high 
grade. During the war domestic ores were utilized and combined with 
the available limited tonnage of imported material. The interests 
concerned in the mining of the domestic product joined with the pro- 
ducers of the other ores, especially tungsten-bearing oies and molyb- 
denite, and put pressure on Congress to secure a high duty on man- 
ganese ores which had heretofore been admitted free. The House, to 
the astonishment of steel manufacturers who had paid little attention 
to the proposed new tariff, granted the manganese ore producers a 
rate of one per cent per pound on the manganese contained in all grades 
of this mineral having a metal content in excess of 30 per cent.” At 
the prices prevailing just after the war this duty was equivalent to an 

“See Act of 1922, paragraph 1102. The rate on clothing wool, formerly grouped 
in classes I and II in the act of 1909 and earlier acts, is 31 cents per pound on the 
clean content of the wool. This rate would be equivalent to about 16 cents per 
pound on the average in the case of unwashed clothing wool. It should be re- 
membered in this connection wools vary in shrinkage and in the amount of foreign 
matter contained before washing and scouring. 

“Paragraph 302. 
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ad valorem rate of over 50 per cent” — ^an exceptionally high duty for a 
raw product formerly admitted free and scantily produced in this 
country. On the protest of steel manufacturers the Senate Finance 
Committe put manganese ore in the free list and reduced the rate on 
ferromanganese. Notwithstanding the figures compiled by the Geo- 
logical Survey showing the extremely limited deposits of high-grade 
manganese ore in this country and the reports of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the influence of western senators was sufficient to restore the 
House rate. 

The duty on tungsten-bearing ores, 45 cents per pound of metal 
contained, is even higher on an ad valorem basis. Since the war the 
prices of these ores have been depressed considerably below those 
obtaining in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe, due mainly to the recent large importation of cheap 
material from China. From 1918 to 1920 prices dropped over 70 
per cent, and from 1920 to 1922, about 60 per cent more. In other 
words a rate of 45 cents per pound of tungsten content, although 
moderate under the inflated values prevailing at the close of the war, 
has become under the prices obtaining in peace time — ^pre-war or post- 
war — equivalent to an ad valorem rate ranging from about 100 per cent 
to over 220 per cent.” 

The high duties on manganese and tungsten-bearing ores have been 
accompanied by not only compensatory rates” on the alloys made out 
of the contained metals, but also additional protection. In the case of 
ferromanganese this added protection is not large compared with that 
afforded the ore, but the total rate of ij^ cents per pound is far 
above that contained in the act of 1909. This act provided a duty of 
$2.50 per ton on ferromanganese, but the present rate on the standard- 
grade product (80 per cent manganese) is $33.88 per long ton. The 
duty on ferrotungsten (60 cents per pound of tungsten plus 25 per 
cent ad valorem) amounts, under the prices prevailing during 1922, 

"Quotations on this ore in 1922 ranged around 20 to 25 cents per unit of long 
ton (22.4 pounds) which would make the ad valorem rate about double this. At the 
time, however, there was much talk of abnormally low prices; and assuming prices 
comparable with those prevailing in other industries the ad valorem rate would 
probably be nearer 56 or 60 per cent. 

‘^Quotations in the years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, ranged from $6.97 to $7.62 per 
unit of Wog or approximately 37 to 47 cents per pound of metallic tungsten. The 
duty of 46 cents per pound, therefore, would be from about 100 to 120 per cent ad 
valorem. Prices during the present year have been less than one half those pre-war 
quotations, and hence the ad valorem equivalent of 46 cents per pound is over 
200 per cent. It should be said, however, that present (1922) prices are extremely 
low compared with not only war prices but also pre-war quotations. 

"A comipensatory rate is one which covers the cost of raw material added by the 
duty imposed on this material including edlowance for the waste incurred in ordinary 
good practice in process of manufacture. 
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to an ad valorem rate of from 200 to 225 per cent. The act of 
1909 imposed a duty of 20 per cent on this ferroalloy. 

Similar high rates were imposed upon molybdenum ore and several 
of the ferroalloys not mentioned. Efforts were made to put chromite 
and vanadium ores on the dutiable list, but these attempts failed, largely 
on account of the opposition of the interests using these raw pro- 
ducts in their manufactures. The rate on quicksilver was raised to 
25 cents per pound, as against 7 cents per pound under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. An attempt was made to put pig tin on the dutiable 
list, although very little has ever been produced in the United States 
or seems at all likely to be produced. This effort, successful in the 
House, failed in the Senate. 

Sectional Alignments and Tariff Theory 

It has been customary for economists to associate the sentiment in 
favor of a protective tariff with the growth of economic and political 
nationalism. In its recent phases this sentiment is often regarded as 
a survival of what is called, in economic history, mercantilism. In this 
stage of development town or local interests have been subordinated to, 
or supplanted by, state or national interests, and trade regulations are 
designed to promote as far as possible, national self-sufficiency and 
political independence. The ideas connected with the policy of secur- 
ing a “favorable balance of trade” are related to the phenomenon of 
state or nation building. In this evolution the nation becomes not only 
a political but also a commercial unit. Tariff barriers are erected to 
subserve real or supposed national interests. 

In the United States, however, tariff laws have been advocated and 
passed at the instance of special and sectional interests. General 
Hancock’s oft-quoted statement that the tariff is a local issue is not 
far from the truth. In a republic like ours national legislators re- 
present districts and states ; and a country with as great a diversifica- 
tion of resources as this will inevitably show alignments more or less 
local in the support given to any tariff measure. Sectional conflicts 
of interests are bound to occur, and these can only .be partially har- 
monized. A tariff measure thus becomes not so much the expression 
of a national policy as the resultant of several sectional policies. 

This characteristic of the American tariff accounts for steie of the 
anomalies which appear in practically every tariff bill and the incon- 
sistent attitudes of senators and representatives. The senators from 
Louisiana, members of the party standing for low duties and some- 
times “free trade,” are always advocates of high rates on raw sugar. 
The senior senator of Massachusetts, a staunch protectionist on most 

“House BiU (H. R. 7466), paragraph 886. 
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things, is a sturdy free-trader when it comes to raw hides. Western 
^‘progressives” denounce high duties on cottons, woolens and silks, 
but support rates of duty on manganese and tungsten-bearing ores 
ranging on an ad valorem basis from about 50 to over 200 per cent. 
The agricultural bloc offers little or no resistance to duties on wire 
rods, but insists upon barbed wire made out of these rods being kept 
on the free list.” These and numerous other inconsistencies arc reflect- 
ed in the new tariff act, just as they have been in the past acts. 

Another phase of the same influence is the decline in Congress of any 
pronounced sentiment in favor of a purely revenue tariff. In all the 
speeches made against the proposed law on the floor of the Senate, 
where most of the debating took place, the theory of protection was 
seldom, and then only remotely, attacked.” The opposition confined 
almost its entire effort to showing that the duties provided for in the 
bill were excessive — not that they were based upon a theory of inter- 
national trade now largely abandoned by economic thinkers. This 
attitude is new on the part of representatives from states hitherto 
regarded as “free trade.” In the South, for example, where high pro- 
tection has been anathema for nearly a century the development of 
various mineral industries and lines of manufacture in recent years has 
brought about a serious modification of the former viewpoint. Not 
only the growers of cane-sugar in Louisiana but the producers of 
graphite in Alabama,^ of cotton textiles in the Carolinas and of the 
ferroalloys in Tennessee are clamoring for shelter under a protective 
tariff. In other words local and sectional interests have not only 
brought about inconsistent and anomalous positions among the repre- 
sentatives of different conunercial policies but are changing the general 
party alignment from one between a protective and revenue tariff to 
one between high and moderate protection, with a not-too-great em- 
phasis upon the word moderate.” 

To describe and analyze the sectional interests which found ex- 
pression in the Tariff act of 1922 would take the writer beyond the 
scope of the present paper. A few observations, however, may be 
made. For many decades there has been some antagonism of interest 
between the producers of certain agricultural and mineral products 
in the West and the manufacturers utilizing these products in the Fast. 

"Paragraph 1697. 

“Senator Underwood made perhaps the most direct attack, but even he devoted 
most of his arguments to showing that the rates were excessive. 

“In making this statement it is not to be understood that there is no longer any 
“free-trade” sentiment in the United States or any interests favorable to such a 
sentiment. The great importing interests of the country are of course supporters 
of any movement looking toward freer trade. Many of the larger manufacturing 
interest^ are also inclined in the same way on account of the development of their 
•export trade. However, these interests for the present seem to be overwhelmed by 
a multitude of new industries demanding protection. 
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An early phase of this antithesis sl^qwed itself in the passage of the 
well-known act of 1828, called the “tariff of abominations.’’ 

This conflict of interests between East and West has survived, and 
at times has been very manifest when tariff laws were in process of 
enactment. It received emphatic expression during the debates and 
committee sessions held while the present law was taking shape. The 
“agricultural bloc,” which figured so prominently in the movement for 
higher duties on farm products and whose success was shown in the 
agricultural schedule of the present law and also in the passage of an 
emergency measure in 1921, was more than a simple combination of 
senators and representatives for the agricultural states of the Middle 
and Far West. It developed into a combination of the representatives 
of western interests in general, producers of raw products. In these 
interests were included not only farmers but also miners whose opera- 
tions are largely confined to the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast 
states and whose output is consumed by manufacturing concerns in the 
East. 

Mention has already been made of the increasing export trade of the 
larger steel manufacturers and of their comparative indifference to any 
duties on their products. The imposition of high rates on manganese, 
which is a constituent element in all steel, and on magnesite, which 
is used in the building of open-hearth furnaces, means materially higher 
costs for steel products, and hence has awakened deep resentment on 
the part of steel manufacturers. The attempts to make raw hides and 
long-staple cotton dutiable met with effectual resistance, but the con- 
flict showed the same line of sectional cleavage between the producers 
of raw material in the West and of finished articles in the East.*® Most 
of the high duties on agricultural products, including raw wool and 
raw sugar, can so far as they affect prices at all be shifted to that 
great burden-bearer, the ultimate consumer. These additional costs, 
however, are not welcomed, and constitute another element in the clash 
of interests between the East and the West. 

The long debate on the rates to be imposed on chemicals did not 
bring out the same sharp sectional differences, as did the discussion 
concerning the products just named. The proposals, however, for an 
embargo supplemented with a licensing system, aroused greater re- 
sistance in the West and the South than in the East where the princi- 
pal chemical plants are located. There was a disposition to allow high 

*®In line with the same tendency was the attempt to impose a duty on coal in the 
interest of the coal iidners of the state of Washington. This duty was veiled in a 
proviso imposing a duty on coal imported from any other country which made 
American coal dutiable. As most of the imported coal comes from Canada, and all 
the coal imported in the state of Washington, coal was practically put on the 
dutiable list while nominally on the free list. See House Bill 7456, paragraph 1645., 
The proviso was later stricken out. 
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and even prohibitive rates where the article was not extensively used 
by farming interests. Potash, However, used for fertilizing, was put on 
the free list by representatives from the West and the South, not- 
withstanding the great efforts to make this product dutiable for five 

years.” 

There was considerable opposition to the high duties proposed on 
cutlery and some other manufactured articles, hut the opposition, 
largely from the West and South, was also strong in the East and 
Northeast. These duties on the other hand received some valuable 
support from the West. The rates, although severely criticized, did 
not clash with any purely sectional interest. 

The Flexible Tariff and the Tariff Commission 

The increasing conflict of interests among different producers and 
particularly the tendency for these interests to divide along sectional 
lines had probably much to do with the incorporation in the present 
law of the unique feature giving the United States Tariff Commission 
the power to recommend changes in rates. The organic act creating 
this commission made it simply an information body endowed with the 
right to secure such data and submit reports which might be of assis- 
tance to Congress in framing tariff legislation. It had no regulatory 
or even advisory powers. The services of the Commission, however, 
were eagerly sought by members of Congress during the period when 
the new tariff law was under discussion. The need for expert informa- 
tion was apparent, and absolutely indispensable when sectional antag- 
onisms within party limits had developed. 

In the House bill there was no provision for a flexible tariff. In 
order to guard against undervaluation ad valorem rates in this bill 
were based upon American valuation, that is, ‘‘the price on the date 
of exportation of the imported merchandise at which comparable and 
competitive products of the United States were ordinarily sold or 
freely offered for sale in the usual wholesale quantities.”” In the 
Senate this provision was changed, making ad valorem duties depend 
upon “the foreign value or the export value, whichever is higher,”” 
and this change was adopted in the final draft of the bill. The flexible 
tariff provision was in a sense a substitute for the provision prescribing 
American values as a base, enabling the President to raise duties fifty 
per cent above those given in Title I or restoring American valuation 
where the increase in rates does not meet the difference in cost of 

“Sec proviso in House Bill (H. R. 7456), paragraph 1635. This provision was 
eliminated in the final draft. See Tariff Act of 1922, paragraph 1646. 

“House Bill, paragraph 402 of Title IV. 

• “Tariff Act of 1922, paragraph 402 of Title IV. 
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production here and abroad. While this provision is a substitute for 
American valuation, the impelling force in the adoption of the flexible 
tariff, And particularly the increased scope of power given to the Tariff 
Commission, was the strongly felt need of some agency which could 
give expert opinion where conflicting industrial, and especially sec* 
tional, demands were urged.** 

The enlarged power of the Commission, however, is practically con- 
fined to ascertaining the differences in cost of production or selling 
prices here and abroad and to the investigation of unfair trade prac- 
tices. The new law provides: ‘‘That in order to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States and to put into force and effect the 
policy of the Congress by this act intended, whenever the President, 
upon investigation of the differences in cost of production of articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product of the United States and of 
like or similar articles wholly or in part the growth or product of 
competing foreign countries, shall find it thereby shown that the duties 
fixed in this act do not equalize the said differences in cost of pro- 
duction in the United States and the principal competing country he 
shall by such investigation ascertain said differences and determine and 
proclaim the changes in classification or increases or decreases in any 
rate of duty provided in this act shown by said ascertained differences 
in such costs of production necessary to equalize the same.”** It is 
further provided that the total of such increase or decrease shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of the rates specified in Title I. Other limitations 
on the exercise of this power prohibit increases in duties where an ad 
valorem rate based upon foreign valuation is changed into one based 
upon American valuation, changes in the forms of duties, and transfers 
from the dutiable list to the free list or from free list to dutiable list.** 

The authority to ascertain differences in cost of production is defi- 
nitely lodged with the Tariff Commission in these words: “Investiga- 
tions to assist the President in ascertaining differences in costs of pro- 
duction under this section shall be made by the United States Tariff 
Commission, and no proclamation shall be issued under this section 
until such investigation shall have been made. The Commissioii shall 
give reasonable public notice of its hearings and shall give reasonable 
opportunity to parties interested to be present, to produce evidence, 
and to be heard.”** It will be seen that the action of the President in 

**The writer feels warranted in making this stahiment as he heard several men 
responsible for the framing of the bill and many prominent business men emphasize 
the importance of having a tariff based upon the views of experts and with sufScient 
flexibility to meet changing industrial conditions. 

•Tariff Act of 1922, Title III, paragraph 815 (a), 
par, 315a and c. 
par. 815c. 
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making changes in rates of the kind described must be based upon the 
findings of this body. 

The Commission is also authorized to investigate unfair methods of 
competition or attempts at monopoly in the foreign commerce of the 
United States. In this capacity the Tariff Commission assists the 
President in making decisions regarding such practices, and may act 
on its own initiative in making investigations.** 

The provision of the law with regard to differences in American and 
foreign costs will be very difficult to carry out in view of the practical 
impossibility of determining costs with any degree of precision in the 
vast majority of instances. The operation of the law is likely to take 
the form of an investigation of market prices here and abroad followed 
by certain rate changes in accordance with these findings.** Even 
here many practical difficulties will readily occur to any one familiar 
with price statistics and the present-day monetary situation of several 
important commercial countries abroad. 

Aside from the practical difficulties mentioned it is interesting to 
note that the provision virtually commits the Tariff Commission to a 
protective tariff policy. Changes in rates are to be determined by 
differences in cost, the assumption being that an industry whose costs 
in the United States are higher than those of a similar industry abroad 
is entitled to a tariff safeguard equivalent to the difference between its 
own costs and those of its foreign competitor. Differences due to 
better location or other natural advantages, in so far as they increase 
the competitive strength of the foreign producer, must be neutralized 
by a sufficiently high tariff barrier.*® 

It is unfortunate that among the enumerated powers of the Tariff 
Commission there was not some provision for an investigation of the 
effect of import duties upon our export trade and our shipping pro- 
gram. In an amendment proposed by Senator Jones of New Mexico 
such a provision would, in effect, have been incorporated in the new 
tariff act, and would have made it obligatory upon the Commission ‘‘to 
investigate the operation of customs laws, including their relation to 
the feSeral revenue, and their effect upon the export commerce, the 
industries, and the labor of the country.”" This provision was voted 
down, although its purpose is one of great importance in relation to 
any modern tariff program. It is especially so for a country like 

“Act of 1922, Title III, par. 316 (a), (b), (c). 

“This is in a sense virtually provided for in paragraph 318 of Title 111 In the 
enumeration of the powers of the Tariff Commission. 

“Of course there are limits beyond which even the strongest protectionist would 
not go; and in the law increases in rates must not exceed 60 per cent of those named 
in the dutiable list. 

”>I. R. 7456. Amendment in the Senate of the United States, April 20 (calendar 
day, July 27), 1922. ' 
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ours with the aspirations and the resources to play a big part in foreign 
commerce. We are endeavoring today to maintain and develop our 
merchant marine and are expending money lavishly to enlarge our 
export trade. During recent years the United States has arrived at 
the status of a creditor country, desirous of maintaining that status, 
and rather sensitive about any suggestions looking toward debt can- 
celation. To any one familiar with the factors determining inter- 
national trade balances the assumption that tariff barriers have no 
influence on the achievements of these ends must seem like the narrowest 
provincialism. 

In general the act of 1922 must be linked with the acts of 1890, 
1897 and 1909 as among the highest, so far as rates are concerned, 
in our tariff history. As to its probable beneficent or other effects, 
opinions will vary according to individual leanings with regard to 
trade policy. It is indeed in line with the intense nationalism which 
has become so pronounced in recent years and in accord with the 
general spirit of our laws since the Civil War. A high tariff means, 
however, a certain amount of commercial isolation, and the question 
can be raised, ‘Ts this isolation in accord with either our own aspira- 
tions or the world’s needs 

Abraham Bergi-und. 

University of Virginia. 



THE FINANCIAL ARGUMENT FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION; A CRITICISM 

For years the school-teachers and others interested in problems of 
education have been advocating a greater amount of federal activity 
in behalf of the common schools. During the recent war the presence 
of a large number of unassimilated immigrants caused a good deal 
of concern about Americanization, and the fact that many drafted 
men were found physically defective stimulated an interest in compul- 
sory physical education. As a result an attempt is being made to pass 
a bill (the Towner-Sterling bill) placing at the disposal of the states 
one hundred million dollars annually to be expended by them on certain 
educational activities. In order to stimulate local interest these appro- 
priations are contingent on the expenditure of an equal amount of 
locally raised funds, but tlie local or state authorities are expected 
to spend this money with practically no federal control. 

Although there are other reasons also given for this proposed 
scheme, the principal one is the alleged inability of certain states, 
especially in the South, to maintain good school systems without finan- 
cial assistance from the wealthier states. In order to test this argu- 
ment the accompanying tables are submitted, showing, as well as can 
be ascertained, the actual wealth and tax burdens of the seventeen 
states in which the proportionate number of children of school age not 
attending school was largest, according to the 1920 census. The aver- 
ages for the whole United States arc added for comparison, and also 
the statistics for New York and Massachusetts, two supposedly wealthy 
states with good schools, on which a large part of the burden of federal 
aid would fall. 

The Census Bureau has published an estimate of the per capita 
wealth of all the states in 1912, which shows considerable variation 
from state to state. Fourteen of the states we are considering had 
by this estimate less wealth per person than the national average, but 
three had more. One in fact had the highest per capita in the country. 
However, the fourteen poor states have all experienced a great rise 
in the value of farm property since 1912 — a rise that, except in Ala- 
bama and West Virginia, was greater than that experienced in the 
other sections of the country. Consequently it is certain that at the 
present time the per capita wealth of all these states is much greater 
than in 1912, and almost certain that it increased in most of thAm 
more rapidly than in the country at large. The accompanying table 
(TaUe A) gives in the first column the census estimates for 1912. 
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These may be considered the lowest possible estimates of the total 
wealth of each state per capita, including both taxable and exempt 
property. 


Table A. 


State 

Property per 
capita: 

1912 census esti- 
mate 

1 axable property : 
based on 1919 
estimate 

Per capita income : 
National Bureau of 
Econ. Research 

Virginia 

$1086 

$1116 

$428 

W. Virginia 

1800 

899 

448 

N. Carolina 

794 

1223^ 

383 

S. Carolina 

869 

915 

437 

Georgia 

883 

1035* 

394 

Florida 

1307 

1235 

420 

Kentucky 

977 

1182‘ 

392 

Tennessee 

864 

713 

365 

Alabama 

964 

478‘ 

345 

Mississippi 

726 

571‘ 

351 

'Arkansas 

1120 

735‘ 

379 

Louisiana 

1260 

944" 

429 

Oklahoma 

2475 

824‘ 

534 

Texas 

1679 

1318 

538 

New Mexico 

1440 

1373‘ 

408 

Arizona 

2255 

2646^ 

664 

Nevada 

5038 

3487‘ 

850 

Massachusetts 

1805 

1229 

788 

New York 

2626 

1430^ 

874 

U. S. average 

1965 

(1218) 

627 


* Value given in Report of State Tax Commission for 1920) divided by population 
according to census of 1920. 

"Estimate of State Tax Commission for 1919, divided by population in 1920. 
"Value declared by Board of State Affairs for 1920, divided by population in 1920. 
‘Population according to 1920 census. 


The latest published statement of the comparative taxable pifoperty 
of all the states is in the census publication Financial Statistics of 
States, 1919, table 28. This gives the value per capita of all property 
subject to the general property tax, worked out by multiplying the 
published assessments by a figure representing the estimated amount 
of undervaluation. The Census Bureau obtained the opinions of com- 
petent judges as to the amount of this undervaluation, and its esti- 
mates have been accepted as conservative by students and tax ofScials 
in most of the states. In several of these states official investigations 
have shown that the actual taxable property per capita is considerably 
greater than the census estimate. The second column of the accom- 
panying table is based largely on this census estimate, but is corrected 
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by using the actual population in 1920 instead of the estimated popu- 
lation in 1919 where that estimate has turned out to be too large; and 
in a few designated states the official statements of state officials arc 
taken instead of the census estimates of actual value. 

The third column of Table A shows the per capita income of each 
state as estimated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

According to these figures Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi seem 
to be very poor states. It is very likely that they are not really as 
badly off as they seem; a revaluation of their taxable property on a 
100 per cent basis might be reasonably expected to show as great an 
increase as that which occurred in North Carolina in 1920.* This 
North Carolina revaluation showed that the census estimate was not 
over 75 per cent of the actual value. But taking the census estimates 
as they stand, the question of the ability of these states to support 
adequate school systems can only be answered after a consideration 
of the tax rates required to carry on their governmental activities, and 
the amount hitherto expended on education. 

The extent to which the state government supports the schools and 
the extent to which local governments contribute to the cost vary so 
much from state to state that any comparison that left out local con- 
tributions would be absolutely misleading. Unfortunately the most 
recent available statistics that include local units of less than 30,000 
population relate to the year 1917-1918. For the purpose of com- 
paring the total amounts spent by states on schools we have taken the 
amount of expenditures in 1917-1918 and divided by the estimated 
income and the estimated taxable property in 1919, thus showing the 
percentage of income, or property, annually spent on public schools 
(not including universities and colleges). The amount spent in 1912 
in relation to the estimated wealth in 1912 is also given, as worked 
out by the Bureau of Education.* 

The situation in urban districts cities of 2500 and over) within 
these states is shown in Table C, which is taken from Bulletin 24*, 1920, 
of th(j Bureau of Education. This gives the average rate, on the 
estimated true value of property, that was required to raise the amount 
spent on schools in these cities in 1917-1918. The rate is seen to be 
very low in the cities of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arizona. 

It might be urged that the reason for the small amounts spent on the 
schools in these states is that they are so poor or so unfavorably situat- 
ed that other necessary expenses of government tax them to the limit. 

*For further information on this point see appended notes on individual states. 

^Statistics of School Systems, 1917 - 18 , table 60 . 
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Table B. — Proportion of Income or Property Spent on 
Education, by States. 


State 

Per cent of income, 
1918-19 

Per cent of taxable 
property, 1918-19 

Per cent of wealth, 
1912 

Virginia 

0.835 

.334 

.230 

W. Virginia 

1-062 

.482 

.218 

N. Carolina 

0.667 

.209 

.209 

S. Carolina 

0.672 

.411 

.176 

Georgia 

0-664 

.253 

.214 

Florida 

1.145 

.292 

.222 

Kentucky 

0.878 

.292 

.295 

Tennessee 

0.900 1 

.466 

.288 

Alabama 

0.746 

.539 

.174 

Mississippi 

0.677 

.417 

.209 

Arkansas 

0.749 

.388 

.210 

Louisiana 

0.780 

.399 

.213 

Oklahoma 

1.303 

.851 

.166 

Texas 

0.975 

.407 

.211 

New Mexico 

2.616 

1.026 

.217 

Arizona 

1.533 

.399 

.263 

Nevada 

1.207 

.378 

.137 

Massachusetts 

1.030 

.661 

.357 

New York 

0.905 

.545 

.232 

U. S. average 

1.121 

.597 

.257 


Table C. — Taxation for All School Purposes in Cities of 2600 
Population and Over, 1917-18. 


State 

No. of school sys- 
tems reporting 

Average rate on true value of property 
(dollars per thousand) 

Virginia 

13 

3.14 

W. Virginia 

14 

6 . 16 

N. Carolina 

16 

1.39 

S. Carolina 

15 

4.15 

Georgia 

17 

2.93 

Florida 

4 

5 .43 

Kentucky 

20 

3 .64 • 

Tennessee 

9 

2.77 

Alabama 

10 

2.51 

Mississippi 

10 

3.70 

Arkansas 

13 

4.97 

Louisiana 

6 

2.67 

Oklahoma 

17 

8.16 

Texas 

37 

3.16 

New Mexico 

2 

8.44 

Arizona 

8 

3.75 

Nevada 

— 

— 

Massachusetts 

115 

5.37 

New York 

89 

5.19 

U. S. 

1300 

5.09 
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To test this assertion Table D is given, which shows the number of 
cents per $100 of income or taxable property, in each state, that were 
required for all the costs of the state government in 1919, and also 
the costs per capita. The column showing per capita governmental 
costs is taken from Financial Statistics of States, 1919, and is not 
strictly accurate, because it is based on estimates of the population in 
1919 that were proved inaccurate by the census of 1920; but the 
correct figures would not alter the picture essentially. This error 
does not affect the other columns. 

Table D. — Net Governmental Cost Payments, 1919, by States. 


States 

Per *100 of 
income 

Per $100 of 
property 

Per capita 

Virginia 

$1,043 

$.415 

$4.64 

W. Virginia 

.808 

.365 

3. os 

N. Carolina 

.639 

.200 

2.54 

S. Carolina 

.542 

.329 

2.40 

Georgia 

.719 

.273 

2.80 

Florida 

1.027 

.261 

4.45 

Kentucky 

1.124 

.411 

1 4.86 

Tennessee 

.847 

.437 1 

1 3.12 

Alabama 

.979 

. 705 ! 

i 3.32 

Mississippi 

.946 

.582 

! 2.98 

Arkansas 

.848 

.437 

3.13 

I.ouisiana 

.997 

.452 

4.08 

Oklahoma 

.991 

.645 

4.44 

Texas 

1.136 

.473 

6.24 

New Meixco 

2.205 i 

.860 

7.44 

Arizona 

2.396 ! 

.600 

i 19.25 

Nevada 

2.000 1 

.620 

i 11.47 

Massachusetts 

1.081 

.697 

8.57 

New York 

.993 

.607 

8.39 

U. S. average 

.959 

.496 

6.05 


It would seem that Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada were pretty heavily taxed, but there 
are many reasons to doubt that conclusion. These are states with 
antiquated tax systems and doubtless have much more wealth than 
their assessors have discovered.* Moreover the costs of local govern- 
ment in these states are comparatively small. The latest comparable 
figures relating to counties and smaller local units are those collected 
by the Census Bureau for the year 1912-13. In that year the per 
capita expenditures by county governments were less than the national 
average in the states of Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico. The per capita expenditures for 
municipal purposes by incorporated places having a population of 
*Cf. appended notes on separate states. 
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2500 or over were less than the national average in the states of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The total per 
capita levy of ad valorem taxes, by all units of government, was less 
than the national average in all of these states except Arizona and 
Nevada. Although expenditures and taxes have increased since 1913 
there is no reason to believe that the relative position of the states 
has changecl very much. More light is slied on this point by Table E, 
which refers to all the cities of 30,000 and over located in these seven- 
teen states. These figures are taken from Financial Statistics of 
CitieSy 1919y and show the rate of the general property tax (including 
city, count}", state and school levies), based on the estimated true value 
of taxable property. The national average for cities of this size was 
over $21.00. The low rates in the cities of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama and Arkansas are striking coiiiiucntarics on the pleas of 
poverty sometimes put forward in behalf of those states. 


Table E. — Rate of General Property Tax on Estimated Tbue 
Value, for All Purposes, in Cities of 30,000 Population 
for the Fiscal Year 1918-19. 


(Dollars per thousand) 


Virginia 

1 

I'onnes^ee 

20.07 

Lvnchbiirg 

12.0d 

C.'liatianooga 

Norfolk 

12.23 

Knoxville 

22.12 

Portsmouth 

12.03 

Memphis 

20.16 

Richmond 

13.68 

Nashville 

26.98 

Roanoke 

9.29 

Alabama 

16.80 

W. Virginia 

Charleston 


Birmingham 

21.75 

Mobile 

17.40 

Huntington 

21.40 

Montgomery 

16.95 

Wheeling 

11.85 

Missis>ippi 

25.81 

North Carolina 


Jackson 

Charlotte 

8.39 

.Arkansas 

12.50 

Wilmington 

18.00 

Little Rock 

Winston-Salem 

15.89 

Louisiana 

, 21.75 

South Carolina 


New Orleans 

Charleston 

23 . 26 

Shreveport 

IS .65 

Columbia 

12.14 

Oklahoma 

23.07 

Georgia 


Muskogee 

Atlanta 

15.40 

Oklahoma City 

29.56 

Augusta 

22.81 

Tulsa 

33.34 

Macon 

21.96 

Texas 

23.88 

Savannah 

18.30 

Austin 

Florida 


Dallas 

14.85 

Jacksonville 

21.19 

K\ Paso 

19.09 

Tampa 

25.53 

Fort Worth 

25.17 

Kentucky 


C>alveston 

21.90 

Covington . 

19.24 

Houston 

21 .67 

Lexington 

20.46 

San Antonio 

23.53 

Louisville 

Newport 

20.33 

20.86 

Waco 

25 . 13 
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In the face of these facts no one can justly maintain that these states 
need to be assisted by the federal government on account of poverty. 
These statistics show plainly that most of the states that have poor 
school systems have not been taxing themselves as heavily as they 
could, nor as much as other states have done either for schools or 
for all governmental purposes. With the exception of Florida, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada, they have been taking a 
smaller proportion of their citizens’ income for educational purposes 
than is customary in other states. With the exception of New 
Mexico and possibly Oklahoma they have been spending on schools 
an unusually small proportion of their taxable property. And, finally, 
in 1912, except in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arizona, they devoted 
a smaller proportion of their total wealth than other states to the 
public schools. Moreo'ser, there is reason to believe that these sta- 
tistics are unduly favorable to the states concerned. 

The estimates of taxable property used in the foregoing comparisons 
are those published by the federal Census Bureau or by state tax 
officials; the estimates of income arc those of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which are largely based on the federal income tax 
returns. A closer scrutiny seems to show that both these sets of 
figures err on the side of moderation. Comparing the other states 
with North Carolina and Louisiana, which in 1919 or 1920 made 
thorough revaluations of their taxable property", it is obvious that all 
of these states were undervalued even more than the census officials 
declared. The detailed reasons for this conclusion are given in the 
appended notes on individual states, and an attempt is made in Table G 
to show the amounts indicated by this comparison. 


Table G. — Corrected Amounts, Taxable Property, by States, 

1920. 


State 

Taxable property, total 

Taxable property, 
per capita 

Virginia * 

$2,700,000,000 

$1126 

W. Virginia 

1,600,000,000 

1100 

N. Carolina 

3,129,423,000 

1223 

S. Carolina 

2,100,000,000 

1250 

Georgia 

3,900,000,000 

1350 

Florida 

1,599,000,000 

1235 

Kentucky 

2,855,000,000 

1182 

Tennessee 

2,300,000,000 

1000 

Alabama 

1,600,000,000 

681 

Mississippi 

1,250,000,000 

698 

Arkansas 

1,287,000,000 

735 

Louisiana 

1,698,563,000 

944 

Oklahoma 

3,000,000,000 ! 

1530 

Texas 

9,000,000,000 

1920 

New Mexico 

495,000,000 

1373 

Arizona 

884,455,682 


Nevada 

269,000.000 
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As for the income-tax figures, the Bureau of Economic Research 
declared that in their estimates of the income of states they assumed 
an equal amount of understatement and failure to report in each state, 
but admitted that tliat was a dangerous assumption. It is of course 
difficult to measure such a thing, but there are indications that some 
of the states in this list were unusually delinquent in this respect. In 
the first place, the percentage of tlie jxipulation who filed returns for 
the year 1919 was very small in all of them except Arizona and 
Nevada ; but in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma the average net income per return was higher than 
the national average. This indicates a very unusual, if not impossible, 
distribution of income, but can be explained on the assumption that 
a large number of persons with small incomes failed to report them. 
In fact the number of jiersonal returns filed for incomes between $1000 
and $2000 was less than the number bitween $2000 and $3000 in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South (^arolina and Texas. There 
were only four other states or t(*rritories wliere this was the case. The 
small number of returns in the lower ranges of incomes can be largely 
explained without any implication of unusually low political morality. 
It is an attested fact that a comparatively large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the southern states are married, and consequently are 
not required to file tax returns unless their net income exceeds $2000; 
moreover, as the average number of persons io a family is in most 
of these states above the United States average, the exemptions for 
dependents are more likely to exceed the mt income; and many per- 
fectly honest citizens would not go to the trouble of making out an 
income-tax return if they had no taxable income. In 1919 the head 
of a family was allowed an exemption of $2000, besides $200 for each 
dependent. The average number of persons in a family in the United 
States in 1910 was 4.5; in North Carolina 5.0; in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Texas 4.9 ; and in all the other southern states except Florida 
over 4.5. Probably the numbers were not greatly changed in 1919. 
Another factor causing a small number of income returns in the South 
is the comparative absence of books of account and the frequency of 
barter instead of cash transactions. It is very difficult for an un- 
trained person to understand that merchandise and groceries received 
in exchange for services can constitute income, and even more difficult 
for him to understand that home-grown vegetables and dairy products 
are income. 

The rental value of homes when owned by the occupant, although 
really income, is not included in the legal definition of income for pur- 
poses of income tax. The Bureau of Economic Research accordingly 
made an estimate of this item, amounting to 700 million dollars, exclud- 
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ing the homes of farmers, which they distributed among the states 
according to the percentage of total income-tax payers resident in 
each state, A more logical method of distribution would be according 
to the number of homes (other than farm houses) owned by the occu- 
pants, as shown by the census. Unfortunately the figures for 1920 
are not available, but if the figures of the 1910 census are used there 
is a slight increase in the per capita income of all of the southern 
states on this account. 

A comparison of the number of automobiles owned in each state 
also shows plainly that the income-tax reports do not give an exact 
picture of their actual income. In the annexed table is given the 
ratio of the number of motor vehicles in each state to the income-tax 
reports filed from that state. Inasmuch as many farmers who are 
not subject to the income tax use automobiles in their business, another 
column is given, showing the ratio of automobiles not used on farms 
to the number of income-tax reports filed from each state. There are 
a surpr^ingly large number of automobiles run by persons who claim 
not to have taxable incomes, especially in the states of North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Texas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 

Tabmi P. — ^Automobiles and Income-Tax Returns, 1919, by States. 


States 

Returns per 
motor vehicle 

Returns per automobile not 
used on a farm 

Virginia 

W. Virginia 

.80 

1.25 

.90 

1.18 

N. Carolina 

.34 

.67 

S. Carolina 

.47 

1.00 

Georgia 

.43 

.86 

Florida , 

.56 

.79 

Kentucky 

.67 

1.15 

Tennessee 

.63 

.92 

Alabama 

.69 

1.27 

Mississippi 

Arkansas* 

.53 

.68 

.85 

1.05 

Louisiana 

1.04 

1.32 

Oklahoma 

.43 

.68 

Texas 

.53 

.80 

New Mexico 

.59 

.94 

Arizona 

.71 

.88 

Nevada 

.94 

1.18 

Massachusetts 

1.08 

1.37 

New York 

1.26 

1.84 

U. S. average 

.71 

1.07 


In conclusion it may be repeated that federal aid to these states, 
for the purpose of education or roads or any other local activities, 
cannot be justified on the ground of their poverty even if the estimates 
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of the Census Bureau and the National Bureau of Economic Research 
are correct. They are at present less burdened with taxes than those 
stated on whom the greater part of the burden of federal aid would fall. 
If federal subsidies are justifiable it is only on the ground of uniformity 
of policy and central control, not on account of financial need. 

It is true that New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada have a hard problem 
on account of their large areas and small populations, but Arizona 
and Nevada have unusually large amounts of property and income 
per capita, and even New Mexico has more than the ordinary amount 
of taxable property. The other mountain states have done very well 
under similar circumstances ; these three can also presumably solve 
their problems without federal aid, other than reasonable payments 
in lieu of taxes on the large areas of federally owned public lands. As 
for the other states discussed, the remedy for their situation is in 
their own hands. A thorough revision of their systems of assessment 
and taxation will give them adequate revenue; more rigorous attend- 
ance laws and closer control of the county school boards by a state 
department of education will give them good schools. 

Notes on Individual States* 

1. AlahaTna, The assessed valuation of $676,162,000 is said by the 
Census Bureau to be 60 per cent of actual value; the ratio of valuation in 
the cities is said by the Bureau of Education to be 51 per cent. Alabama 
is an important mining state, having a capital of $84,167,000 employed in 
mining in 1920. The value of farm property reported by the census was 
$690,848,000; the resources of banks, reported to the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency in June, 1920, $289,486,000. Compared with North Carolina, 
Alabama had according to the latest reports 91 per cent as large a popula- 
tion, 101 per cent as many persons gainfully employed, 65 per cent as 
much wealth in farm property, 89 per cent as much capital invested in 
manufactures, 63 per cent as much bank resources, 156 per cent as many 
telephones, 51 per cent as many automobiles and 98 per cent as much 
railway mileage. It seems certain that, if North Carolina’s taxable property 
amounted to $3,129,000,000, Alabama’s must have been at least $1,600,- 
000,000. This would be equivalent to $681 per capita, and would mean 
that they were spending on schools only about $.38 for each $100 of taxable 
property, and that the total costs of their state government amounted to 
only $.60 per $100. These estimates seem to be very conservative. They 
are confirmed by a comparison with Louisiana. Alabama has one third 
more persons gainfully employed, one sixth greater value of farm property, 
86 per cent as much capital invested in manufactures, and slightly more 

Kk>mparisons are based on reports of the 1920 census, except for telephones (from 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. figures for Oct. 1, 1920) ; automobiles 
(from National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Facts and Figures for Jt9e0); 
and bank deposits (from Report of Comptroller of Currency, for June 1, 19B0), 
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railway mileage; while the low ratio of Alabama's banks' resources to those 
of Louisiana (65 per cent) and the smaller number of telephones (83 per 
cent) are plainly due to the commercial needs of the port of New Orleans. 
Consequently if Louisiana has a taxable property of nearly $1,700,000,000, 
Alabama's can easily be $1,600,000,000. Alabama had in 1919 an old- 
fashioned tax system, without income or inheritance taxes, and without 
adequate central control of assessments. 

2. Arisona. The census figures are based on a presumed 100 per cent 
valuation. The Bureau of Education estimated that the assessed valuation 
in eight cities of Arizona in 1917-18 was only 59 per cent, but the assess- 
ments liave recently been more accurate. 

3. Arkansas. The Tax Commission tries to have property assessed at 
60 per cent, and applies that rate to public utilities. The census figures 
are based on an assumed ratio of 43 per cent; the Bureau of Education 
takes 44 per cent. Arkansas has 97 per cent as many motor vehicles as 
Louisiana, 166 per cent as great a value of farm property, but considerably 
less manufacturing capital and bank resources. 

4. Florida. The valuation is said by the census to be 32 per cent on 
real property, 21 per cent on personal, and 50 per cent on ‘‘other" property. 
The Bureau of Education used 67 per cent in its study of city valuations. 
The State Tax Commission in its report for 1917 stated (p. 43) that "each 
county (should) be required to support its own schools. This is just and 
right, and every county in the state is now fully able to do this." Florida 
had no inheritance tax in 1919. 

6. Georgia. The basis of assessment is stated by the census report to 
be 40 per cent on real and personal property and 75 per cent on other 
kinds. The Special Tax Commission of 1918 stated it was 35 per cent 
on real property and 25 per cent on all kinds together. The State Tax 
Commissioner in his report for 1919 said it averaged 32.6 per cent, and 
that the total real value of taxable property was $3,000,000,000. This 
figure of $3,000,000,000 is used in the tables, except Table G, although as 
high an estimate as $4^258,919,000 has been made by state tax officials. 
$3,900,000,000 seems justified by a comparison with North Carolina, as 
Georgia has three times as many telephones, 108 per cent as much farm 
property, 126 per cent as many motor vehicles, 126 per cent as many 
inhabitants gainfully employed, 67 per cent as much capital invested in 
manufactures; 120 per cent as large bank resources. 

6. Kentucky. The Census Bureau estimated the ratio of assessed to 
actual value as 80 per cent on real and personal and 70 per cent on "other." 
The Bureau of Education used 85 per cent. Compared with North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky had 174 per cent as many telephones, 83 per cent as many 
motor vehicles, 121 per cent as much farm property, and slightly greater 
bank resources. 

7. Louisiana. The census took 50 per cent as the ratio of assessed to 
actual value. A reassessment of the state by the Board of State Affairs 
in 1919 showed that this was a very close estimate, for the actual value 
ascertained was $1,606,833,000, whereas the census estimate for the pre- 
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ceding year was $1^452^582^000. The 1920 valuation, used in the tables, 
was $1,698,563,000. 

8/ Mississippi, Assessed valuation of real and personal property in 
this state is estimated at 60 per cent of actual value by the Census Bureau; 
the Bureau of Education estimates 67 per cent in cities. “Other*' property 
is taken to be 100 per cent. The total assumed, $1,021,887,000, is only 
slightly greater than the value of farm property disclosed at the 1920 
census, which was $964,751,000. In 1919 the capital employed in manu- 
factures amounted to $154,117,000. It is obvious that the real value is 
something more than the amount used in the tables — probably at least as 
much as $1,250,000,000; for that much is supposed to be possessed by 
Arkansas, and Mississippi has more farm property, more persons gainfully 
employed, more capital invested in manufactures, nearly as large bank 
resources and nearly as many automobiles as Arkansas. Mississippi had 
88 per cent as many motor vehicles as Louisiana, 164 per cent as much 
farm property, one third as much capital invested in manufactures, 49 per 
cent as great bank resources. 

9. Nevada, The census estimate of valuation was 70 per cent. The 
Nevada Tax Commission in 1918 assessed public utilities at 90 per cent. 
No cities were included in the Bureau of Education’s investigation. 

10. New Mexico. Tlie census took the assessed value to be 76 per 
cent of the actual. The Bureau of Education in two cities took it to be 
92 per cent, A report of the State Tax Commission in February, 1920, 
showed that on a large number of pieces of real estate recently sold the 
assessment had averaged 56 per cent of the selling price. 

11. North Carolina. The basis of assessment is stated by the census 
report to be 40 per cent on real property and 60 per cent to 75 per cent on 
other kinds. The reassessment of 1919 by the State Tax Commission 
showed it was actually about 25 per cent on real property, 53 per cent on 
personal, and 35 per cent on all kinds together. The figures given in 
the tables are based on the 1919 state figures and are assumed to be 100 
per cent. 

12. Oklahoma. The assessed valuation is said by the Census Bureau 
to be 100 per cent, but the Bureau of Education found it 78 per cent in 
17 cities. It is plainly not nearly 100 per cent, for the total assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property was only $1,664,448,000 in 1919, but 
the value of farm property alone, as disclosed by the census of 1920, was 
$1,660,423,000, and Oklahoma had in addition $740,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in mining and $65,000,000 invested in manufacturing, besides 
$23,000,000 in electric light and power stations. The resources of banks 
amounted to $593,000,000, in spite of the absence of large cities. Okla- 
homa's wealth was estimated by the census in 1912 to be twice as great 
as Louisiana’s, two and one half times that of Arkansas, and nearly two 
thirds that of Texas. If the same proportions hold true of taxable property 
in 1920, the real value of Oklahoma’s taxable property would be well over 
$8^000,000,000, and the per capita amount $1,528 or more. Oklahoipa had 
in 1919 nearly three times as many automobiles as either Arkansas or 
Louisiana, and 182 per cent as many as North Carolina. Oklahoma has 
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the reputation of being a wealthy state^ and we may be sure that it has 
much more taxable property than the Census Bureau attributed to it. 

13. South Carolina, Property in this state is said by the Census 
Bureau to be assessed at 25 per cent, with the exception of bank stock 
at 42 per cent and property of foreign corporations at 100 per cent. The 
Bureau of Education took 95 per cent as representing the situation in fifteen 
cities; but the Joint Special Committee on Revenue and Taxation appointed 
by the General Assembly in 1920 reported that the census estimate was 
approximately correct. An investigation of 640 sales of land in 1917 and 
1918 showed average assessments under 30 per cent. Much property had 
escaped listing entirely, even town lots and buildings in some cases not 
being assessed; and the committee estimated that between $250,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 of intangible property escaped. The Tax Commission only 
attempted to tax property engaged in trade at 42 per cent. 

Comparing with North Carolina, South Carolina has 75 per cent as many 
persons gainfully employed, 76 per cent as much farm property, 80 per 
cent as much capital engaged in manufacturing, 75 per cent as much bank 
resources, 105 per cent as many telephones, 62 per cent as many auto- 
mobiles, and 69 per cent as much railway mileage. It would be surprising 
if she did not have 70 per cent as much property, which would be equi- 
valent to over $2,100,000,000, instead of the $1,500,000,000 estimated by 
the Census Bureau. It seems likely then that the actual proportion of taxes 
to property is only five sevenths of the amounts given in the tables. South 
Carolina in 1920 had no inheritance tax. 

14. Tennessee. According to the Census Bureau real and personal 
property is assessed at 40 per cent, “other** property at 85 per cent. The 
Bureau of Education figures on 52 per cent in cities. A special committee 
appointed by the governor found in 1915 that the Census had not allowed 
enough for under-assessments; at that time the assessed values were less 
than 38 per cent of the actual ones. Compared with North Carolina, the 
state has 92 per cent as many persons gainfully employed, practically the 
sam,e value in farm property, 83 per cent as much capital employed in 
manufactures, 105 per cent as much bank resources, three times as many 
telephones, 76 per cent as many automobiles, 74 per cent as many miles of 
railroad. The accepted valuation is only 53 per cent of North Carolina's. 
It would probably be raised to $2,300,000,000 without exceeding the truth, 
which would give a per capita value of slightly under $1,000, with a cor- 
responding reduction of the tax burdens stated in Tables B and D. 

16. Texas. The census estimate of undervaluation is 60 per cent; the 
Bureau of Education uses 68 per cent for 38 cities. The Texas Tax Com- 
mission, in its 1919 report, stated that 20 per cent was the average assess- 
ment, and that much property escaped entirely. If this is true the real 
value of taxable property is $16,000,000,000 or more, and the amount 
per capita over $3,200; and the ratio of taxes to value of property is the 
smallest of any state in the Union. Texas had in 1919 over im 

many.motor vehicles as Louisiana, nearly eight times as much farm property; 
nearly four and one half times as much capital invested in mines and wells; 
one and one fourth times as much capital invested in manufactures; 
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resources two and one half times as great. It is very reasonable to assert 
that the real value of taxable property in Texas was at least $9,000,000,000 
in 1920, equivalent to $1,920 per capita. 

16. Virginia, Real property is said to be assessed at 4*2 per cent, 
except that of public service corporations, which is assessed at 76 per cent. 
Personal property is assessed at 67 per cent, except intangible property, 
which is supposed to be assessed at 100 per cent. The Bureau of Education 
reported 69 per cent in thirteen cities. The total valuation, $2,484,000,000 
reckoned by the Census Bureau's method, seems to be a trifle low, but is 
used in the tables nevertheless. Probably $2,700,000,000 would be nearer 
correct, since Virginia has 30 per cent more bank resources than North 
Carolina, and is in other respects very similar to that state, except that 
it has only 87 per cent as much railroad mileage and 91 per cent as many 
automobiles. 

17. West Virginia, Assessment is 100 per cent according to the Census 
Bureau; 89 per cent in the cities, according to the Bureau of Education. 
The assessed valuation of the state is $1,449,000,000, which would seem 
to be about right in comparison with North Carolina, were it not for the 
fact that West Virginia is the second state in the Union in the value of its 
mineral products, while North Carolina has few minerals. The amount of 
capital engaged in mining and quarrying in West Virginia in 1920 was 
$533,000,000, against $2,250,000 in North Carolina. It seems necessary 
therefore to increase the census’ estimate of total valuation to at least 
$1,600,000,000. 

Rufus S. Tucker. 

Harvard University. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN EUROPE* 


An opportunity has been given me to discuss the ‘‘fundamental 
underlying economic” conditions in Europe, as distinguished from the 
less significant financial factors iq the situation. Since a study of 
economic conditions involves a very wide range of data, and since the 
conditions to be discussed vary materially in different countries, my 
task is obviously not an altogether simple one. I shall endeavor merely 
to direct attention to the major features in the European economic 
situation as it stands today. 

I. Misi.eading Productton Data 

We may begin with discussion of production — for it is commonly 
believed that the volume of production constitutes the only fundamental 
index of economic conditions. Commencing with Germany we find that, 
on the whole, production has been maintained very well until recent 
months, and that during the last two years it has been materially above 
the level of 1919. Actual unemployment, as distinguished from partial 
employment, has been at an almost unprecedentedly low ebb during 
the greater part of 1922 ; genuine progress has been made in restoring 
the merchant fleet ; plant and equipment in many lines have been kept 
in good repair, and even extended. Although it is not true, as is 
sometimes said, that while financial conditions are growing worse, 
economic conditions are steadily improving, it is apparently true that 
production in Germany until recently has been surprisingly good — all 
things considered. This is apart of course from agriculture, where, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions and reduced acreage, the 
yield on the whole has been distinctly low this year. 

Turning now to Czecho-Slovakia, we find a striking contrast with 
Germany. Industrially, Czecho-Slovakia is at present in desperate 
straits. For example, whereas from August 1, 1921, to January 1, 
1922,*the consumption of raw cotton was 158,495 bales, from February 
1 to August 1, 1922, it was only 114,313 bales, the number of em- 
ployees in the industry meanwhile being reduced from 140,000 to 
100,000. Coal output in June, 1922, was only 740,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 1,067,000 tons in March, 1922, and a monthly aver- 
age of 1,186,000 tons in 1913.* Other industries are in similar con- 
dition. Czecho-Slovakia is obviously in a very unenviable position, 
so far as production is concerned. 

^This paper was read at the Thirty-ftfth Annual Meeting of the American 
ficonomic Association, held in Chicago, December 29 , 1922 . 

•For this and other data on Czecho-Slovakia see Federal Reeerve Bulletin, Dec., 
1922, pp. 1450-52. 
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Another contrast is to be found between France and Great Britain. 
In France, the volume of unemployment has been small, and, although 
some trades have been depressed, production on the whole has been 
better than might have been expected. True, trade figures are far from 
encouraging, as is evident from the fact that the basis of calculating 
foreign trade has been changed with a view to making things appear 
better than they are. Nevertheless, France has done exceptionally 
well, relatively speaking. Most important of all, the restoration of 
the devasted areas has proceeded steadily, thus adding to next year’s 
productive capacity. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, has witnessed almost no recovery 
from the extreme depression of 1921. Unemployment has been de- 
creased but slightly, while the volume of production is very low as 
compared with pre-war years, and even as compared with 1920. Pig- 
iron production in June, 1920, for example, was 726,000 tons, as 
compared with 399,000 in July, 1922, while the steel output had de- 
clined from 845,000 tons to 473,000 tons during the same period.* Ex- 
port trade figures, similarly, indicate only a very slight improvement 
over the preceding year. Fundamentally, England is apparently in a 
bAd way. 

I might go on and contrast conditions in the Scandinavian peninsula 
with those in Italy and in Jugo-Slavia ; but it would add nothing signi- 
ficant to the divergencies already noted. I might also, if I were so 
disposed, proceed to the conclusion that Europe on the whole is con- 
valescing slowly but surely — by employing a skilful eclecticism which 
stresses production indexes when speaking of Germany and France, 
and emphasizes financial conditions when speaking of England and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Or, I might leave with you the inference that the 
depression which has affected production so adversely in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia is but temporary, while the boom that has sustained production 
in Germany is permanent. Such deductions would, however, not be 
altogether convincing. It seems a bit paradoxical, to say the least, 
that England and Czecho-Slovakia, the two countries that have fol- 
lowed the advice of the experts and are hence soundest financially, are 
in the worst situation, economically speaking. I have apparently made 
a bad beginning. 

II. ‘^Fundamental” Factors of Production SuBSTANTiAiiXY 

Intact 

Suppose we make a new start and attempt to get beneath the pro- 
duction figures of the moment, which may perhaps be strongly in- 
fluenced by temporary conditions. Let us consider the underlying 

^Federal Reserve Bulletin, Dec., 1922, p. 1430. 
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factors of production — namely, land, labor, plant and equipment 
(capital goods), and business management; for in the long run are 
not these the fundamentally significant elements in the European^ situa- 
tion? 

Taking Europe as a whole, the land area is practically unchanged, 
and the fertility of the soil has apparently not been greatly reduced. 
The devasted areas, quantitatively insignificant, have in large mea- 
sure already been restored. Hence one may fairly say that the land 
factor is substantially intact. 

With labor, the problem is not quite so simple. In certain countries 
the population has been appreciably reduced, particularly that portion 
of the population which is at the most productive age. More signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is the general insistence on a substantial shortening of 
the working day without any increase in the output per hour. In 
some countries, also, chronic undernourishment has seriously reduced 
the vitality of the working population. Without minimizing the well- 
known effects of a great war upon the productive capacity of the 
population, it remains true, I think, tliat if other conditions were 
favorable the labor factor would take care of itself considerably sooner 
than is commonly supposed. At any rate, it bears emphasizing, there 
is at present a labor surplus rather than a shortage. 

With business management — the fourth factor — we have little cause 
for concern. I see no reason to believe that entrepreneurship has 
suffered a decline in either quantity or quality during the war or since. 

With plant and equipment (capital goods), the problem is, of 
course, much more diflicult. Undoubtedly Europe is considerably 
short of the supply of capital goods that would have existed had the 
war not occurred. Still, I am one of those who believe that if we 
could somehow devote ourselves to the replacement and extension of 
plant and equipment with an energy equal to that with which we en- 
gaged in war production, our supplj*^ of capital goods could be com- 
pletely restored within a few years. 

Judged by these fundamental factors of production, is it not there- 
fore dear that European economic recovery is certain to be shortly 
achieved? Such is unfortunately emphatically not the case, for an 
analysis of these classic factors of production omits from considera- 
tion certain vitally important elements in the situation which, if I may 
be permitted to add another term to the impoverished language of 
economics, I would call conjunctural factors. I can explain what I 
mean by conjunctural factors in the economic situation, and the signi- 
ficance thereof, only by means of concrete illustrations. I may merely 
state at this place that the conjunctural factors relate not to the 
individual business, but to the larger economic system in which the 
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individual business with its fundamental factors of production has its 
setting. 

III. Financial Policies and the Volume of Production 

We may draw our first illustration from France. Reconstruction 
of the French devastated areas would not have been possible during the 
last three years without fiscal inflation — the necessary liquid funds 
were obtainable by no other means. France has rebuilt a large por- 
tion of the destroyed areas, and, in the process, indirectly stimulated 
construction and related industries by continuing to run an annual 
government deficit of from twenty-five to thirty billions of francs, a 
yearly deficit which has already increased tlie domestic debt to a point 
which absorbs the larger part of the total revenues from taxation in 
meeting interest charges alone. I shall discuss the French budgetary 
situation more in detail directly. For the moment I am concerned 
only with pointing out tliat the good economic showing in France has 
been obtained only at fearful cost to the French budget. Can any 
one den}^ that Great Britain’s production and trade figures would 
have been much larger if the army of unemployed during the past two 
years had been set to work at public expense building houses, factories, 
roads, etc? But will any economist contend that Great Britain would 
have been in a fundamentally stronger economic position now than 
she is in fact if she had been wholly unconcerned about the budget, 
and had financed trade and industry out of treasury deficits? Rather 
the cry of disastrous inflation would have been sounded by econo- 
mists everywhere. Notwitlistaiidiiig, it is the current practice to 
point to French production figures as definite evidence of French re- 
covery. Thus are the theories of Ford and Edison simultaneously 
condemned and extolled. 

Similarly, Germany’s relatively favorable production has been ob- 
tained by financial methods beyond tlio economic pale. Germany has 
subsidized, directly or indirectly, shipbuilding, coal production, and 
housing, and, through the processes of inflation, has stimulated — for a 
time — practically every division of industry. The subsidized pro- 
duction of commodity deliveries in payment of reparations may also 
be mentioned. By keeping rents practically at a pre-war level, by 
controlling the price of bread and other basic necessities, Germany has 
been able to maintain a substantial diflVreiitial between domestic costs 
of production and selling prices abroad, thus furnishing a temporary 
stimulus to trade, I am aware that this policy has not had the ex- 
pected result of actually increasing exports; but it has undoubtedly 
prevented a very substantial decline of German exports and German 
production. If Germany had been employing sound financial methods 
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since the war, there would have been a wholly different production story 
than the one outlined above. 

I say this, fully aware that in the end such inflation is disastroVis in 
its economic consequences. At first the flow of manufactured money 
to the channels of production gave a decided stimulus to output — 
vitalizing the industrial organism like new blood circulating through 
the body. Later, however, a state of fever inevitably developed, which, 
while it did not for a time fully offset the tonic effects of the steady 
flow of new money through industrial channels, gradually began to 
undermine the whole system, morally as well as physically. As time 
proceeded, the blood itself grew thinner and thinner, and the consum- 
ing fires of the fever burned steadily brighter. If one may personify 
the German state, one may say that that individual is now suffering 
simultaneously from pernicious anaemia and delirium tremens. Pro- 
duction has recently de<*lined, unemployment is increasing, and funda- 
mental economic and social disintegration is in process. Repairs and 
extensions to plant and equipment may still be made in the hope of 
escaping taxes, or because, everything considered, the loss entailed is 
less when funds are put into real estate development than when used 
for any other purpose except immediate consumption. No German 
business man, however, knows whether or not he is making profits ; it is 
impossible any longer to compute day-to-day earnings in foreign values 
with any degree of accuracy ; and, even if one could, by the time the 
computation was finished it would have become obsolete. When the 
price of a meal can increase 10 per cent between the first and second 
courses, it is clear that price indexes are rather difficult to keep pace 
with. It is not surprising that the national motto of Germany has 
become: ‘‘Save, and you are lost ; spend freely, speculate, or buy foreign 
currencies, and you win.” No class in society can under present 
circumstances make provision for old age or effect savings for the 
rainy day. 

By no means least serious of the consequences of such a situa- 
tion, is its effect upon the different groups in society. As has been 
well said, it creates a country divided into three classes: “One that 
suffers silently and goes under in decency; another that profiteers 
cynically and spends recklessly ; and a third that writhes in desperation 
and wishes to destroy in blind fury whatever is left of a government 
and of a society that permits such conditions.” 

But all this, it may be said, is only a temporary state of affairs; 
when the German financial house has been put in order we shall find 
that the industrial system of Germany, which is said to be still intact, 
will show a prompt recovery. Within a very few years may not 
Germany again flourish like the green bay tree? Four possible alter- 
natives on the financial side lie before Germany: (1) An indefinite con- 
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tinuance of the inflationary process, with the value of the mark ap- 
proaching but never reaching zero; (2) A complete collapse of mone- 
tary values, presumably because of the refusal of the agricultural 
classes or foreign speculators any longer to take German paper money 
at any price; (3) Deflation; and (4) Stabilization at some definite 
ratio of paper to gold. 

I shall not attempt to predict which of these alternatives will pre- 
vail. I shall merely indicate what is involved in each. Any one of 
the first three would have disastrous economic consequences. The first 
may be passed without discussion. It has already been indicated that 
if the mark does continue to depreciate indefinitely the economic out- 
look for Germany is dark indeed. The second alternative — that of a 
complete collapse of paper money values — has given rise to many 
differences of opinion. Those who contend that it would have no 
serious consequences usually argue that Germany would immediately 
use foreign currencies. Indeed, it is frequently contended that Germany 
is already using foreign currencies to a very considerable degree. This 
statement, however, reveals some confusion of mind as to the functions 
of money. Germany is using, to some extent, foreign currency as a 
basis of reckoning — as a measure or standard of values ; though even 
here, a recent law has greatly restricted the possibility. But Ger- 
many is not using, nor can Germany use, foreign currency to any 
appreciable extent as a medium of exchange. If evidence is needed 
on this point, I refer to the 123,000,000,000 mark increase in paper 
circulation in Germany in the second week of December. How can 
Germany use American dollars which she does not possess for the pur- 
pose of paying wages, paying salaries, buying raw materials, or ex- 
changing finished commodities.^ The foreign bank balances of German 
banks and citizens are now the basis of Germany’s import trade, and 
they must therefore be maintained abroad. 

If it does indeed turn out that Germany’s paper currency becomes 
utterly worthless, the immediate difficulties may be conceived by in- 
quiring how' the city of Chicago, for example, would conduct ijfcs mani- 
fold activities by means of barter. But barter, it may be urged, is 
not the necessary alternative. For, as in our own colonial days, in 
France at the time of the Revolution, and in Mexico only recently, 
specie would appear out of hoards, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, metallic currency would have replaced paper in the channels of 
circulation. These analogies, however, are not at all convincing, be- 
cause of the dissimilarity of conditions prevailing. These historic 
paper currency episodes, including that in Mexico, all occurred under 
primitive economic conditions — ^with rural and household economy 
dominant. Money was used only as a medium for exchanging goods 
at retail ; the wage system had not developed ; bonds and stock, finan- 
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cial markets, commercial and investment banking were practically un- 
known ; the price system was only in its incubation stage ; trade was 
largely local; and there was little, if any, economic interdependency 
between regions or parts of the economic system. In a word, there 
were almost no conjunctural factors in the situation. 

When finance went to pieces in Colonial days, nearly everybody 
could go on producing the food required for subsistence on the farms 
and in their own back yards, and in making at home at least many 
of the things required for comfort and convenience. It does not 
follow that a collapse in currency values under a highly developed, 
delicately adjusted, profit-seeking, capitalistic system, where business 
is set in the midst of a complex financial and price mechanism which 
governs and controls nearly all economic activitj^, would have no more 
serious consequences. The financial evolution of the last half century 
has created huge classes dependent upon investments in stocks, 
bonds, savings banks, insurance companies, etc., and huge urban pop- 
ulations dependent for their daily existence upon the smooth function- 
ing of the delicate machinery of international finance and commerce. 
The present situation thus differs fundamentally from any that has 
hitherto existed in the world. 

In these earlier cases, there existed, also, considerable hoards of 
specie. Gradually this money could be brought out of its hiding 
places and used directly by the individual owners thereof in buying and 
exchanging commodities. The recent complete collapse of paper cur- 
rency values in Mexico involved similar conditions, with the added 
factor that Mexico was a large silver-producing country, the metal 
going directly into the channels of trade. But in Germany today 
there are no appreciable hoards of specie that can be resurrected and 
put into the channels of circulation; and very little would be attracted 
from abroad under the conditions prevailing. 

The national gold supply is, moreover, concentrated in the Reichs- 
bank, and this gold could find its way into the channels of circulation 
only through the indirect processes of bank loaning. Under the 
chaotic business conditions that would prevail, it requires a vivid 
imagination indeed to picture the managers of the German banking 
system distributing this specie throughout the channels of circulation, 
making it available for wage payments, for salaries, for interest on 
bonds, for the purchase and sale of securities, for the purchase of raw 
materials, etc., etc,, etc., in such a way as to permit the whole delicate 
industrial and financial mechanism to function in a normal fashion. 
The truth is we have never yet had an opportunity to observe what 
will happen in a fully developed, capitalistic state when monetary 
values completely collapse. 

For another primary reason, I place little reliance upon these histor- 
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ical analogies. The increasing complexity of the world’s economic 
organization has been accompanied on the one hand by the growth of 
political democracy, and on the other by the evolution of organized 
groups of workers in the urban industrial centers, to whom, in most 
nations of Europe, has now passed the political balance of power. Can 
the innate common sense and economic wisdom of the masses be relied 
upon in a period of severe economic maladjustment to bring us safely 
through ? It is, at least, a debatable question. Clearly, if economic 
conditions are to improve in Germany, we must avoid a complete col- 
lapse of currency values at all hazards. 

The third alternative may be quickly dismissed. Deflation of the 
German mark all the way back, or even for a substantial part of the 
way back, to pre-war values, would leave Germany completely pros- 
trated industrially. Fortunately, that interesting doctrine so widely 
current in economic circles three years ago, namely, that deflation and 
increased production (elfected simultaneously) were the twin remedies 
for post->var ills, is now pretty well in the background.* 

The fourth alternative, stabilization, is obviously the one that 
Germany must strive to achieve. Now it is, I think, unanimously con- 
ceded that stabilization of the domestic currency in Germany, or else- 
wdiere, requires — if it is to be long maintained — a balancing of the 
budget and a cessation of the issuing of further paper currency. I say 
a balancing of the budget, bearing in mind that there are those who 
contend that the budget does not need to be actually balanced; that it 
is only necessary to cover the deficit by the issue of bonds rather than 
by the issue of paper currency. I shall discuss this matter below in 
connection with the French budget. Up to this point, I have been 
indicating the conjiinctural relationships between private finance, that 
is, banking and currency, and the underlying factors of production — 
land, labor, capital, and business management. We must now invade 
the field of public finance. Starting on the economic side of the fence, 

I have thus been foi ced up and over the barriers into the whole realm 
of private and public finance. 

What is involved in balancing budgets? The answer is — every- 
thing is involved in balancing budgets, economically, socially, and 
politically. The hiatus between taxation revenues and expenditures 
has been reduced but little in any continental country during the past 
eighteen months, and in such important nations as Germany and 
France it has actually increased. Even the neutral countries have 

*C»echo-Slovakia, even, with a relatively slight deflation, is the latest European 
country to learn a lesson in this connection, as is evidenced by the recent announce- 
ment of the Finance Minister that the crown must not be allowed to rise any 

further. 
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not been able to come near making ends meet. The reasons are essen- 
tially as follows: 

(1) Taxation in proportion to per capita income is now so much 
heavier than before the war that no politician, however strong at the 
moment, dares impose essentially heavier rates. If higher rates were 
levied, the cost of collection would, in most cases, probably exceed the 
yield. 

(2) Most of the expenditures are irreducible under present un- 
settled conditions, (a) Doles, pensions and food subsidies constitute 
the price that must be paid for the maintenance of parties in power, 
if not for the prevention of revolution, (b) The lopping off of 
subsidies to railroads and public utilities does not necessarily reduce 
government deficits proportionately, if at all. Last winter, under Allied 
compulsion, the Germans raised railroad rates. But very quickly, 
because of the effect of higher railroad rates on costs and prices in 
general, it became necessary to raise the wages of all government em- 
ployees, adding, according to estimates, nearly 20 billions to the govern- 
ment deficit. Other factors were of course contributory to the rise 
in prices, (c) Ordinary administration expenditures can scarcely 
be reduced at all, even in the United States, for reasons well stated 
by President Harding in his recent budget message, (d) As a prac- 
tical matter, whatever may be theoretically possible, interest on bonds 
cannot be reduced, nor can the principal of the domestic debt be 
scaled down. This because of the political influence of the rentier class, 
and the effects of partial repudiation upon public credit both at home 
and abroad. Repudiation may well occur ultimately; but it will be 
resisted as long as resistance is possible, (e) Military expenditures 
cannot be materially reduced as long as the present unsettled political 
conditions persist. 

The most intelligent remark I have yet heard with reference to the 
European budgetary situation is that of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, who, 
after a series of conferences with more than a dozen Finance Ministers 
of Europe, stated that under the circumstances prevailing he did not 
believe that he could have done any better than they had done. 

IV. The Interdependence of Public and Private Finance 

There are those, however, who insist that we need not be concerned 
over government deficits, that public finance is a thing apart from 
private finance. It is remarkable how widespread is this delusion — 
it has been voiced by some of the leading economists of the world, on 
botK sides of the Atlantic. True, it is usually recognized that if de- 
ficits are met by paper currency issues the result is bad ; but if the 
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deficiency is obtained through loans, it is believed that no one need 
be concerned. France is the favorite example cited. 

I have recently computed that by 1925, as a result of the accruing 
deficits, the French expenditures for purely domestic purposes will be 
about 34} billion francs, assuming all reconstruction expenditures 
ended at tViat time. Of this, 18 billions will be interest on domestic 
debt ; 5 billions pensions ; 5 billions military ; and about 6 billions for 
general administrative purposes. If military expenditures be cut 
50 per cent and general administrative expenditures be reduced 20 per 
cent, incomparably better than even a Dawes could do for us, the 
total will still be above 30 billion francs, exclusive of interest on the 
foreign debt. French tax revenues, meanwhile, have never yet equalled 
20 billion francs. As it stands, the French tax burden in proportion 
to per capita income is roughly double that of the United States, in- 
cluding federal, state, and local taxes. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult in France to float new loans and the yield on bonds has recently 
been above 6.50 j)er cent. It is, moreover, impossible to refund exist- 
ing bonds at lower rates as long as a huge deficit exists. The issue 
of additional paper currency within a very few years appears un- 
avoidable.* 

This doctrine that business can thrive and thrive permanently re- 
gardless of tile condition of public finance interests me so much that 
I must take just a moment to outline the British fiscal situation. 
Those plucky Britons have faced the music; they are devoting approx- 
imately 30 per cent of the national income to public expenditures. Is 
this without business or economic consequences.^ Here is what is 
occurring: The savable surplus formerly devoted by the well-to-do 
classes of England to investment at home and abroad is now largely 
diverted to the Treasury, whence it is mainly used for purposes that 
are not constructive. Some of it goes for the maintenance of an en- 
larged military establishment ; some of it to pay interest to an idle 
rentier class; some of it for pensioners; some of it — approximately 
£100,000,000 out of a total expenditure of £900,000,000 — for doles 
and relief. The net result is that the savable surplus of the well-to-do 
is now largely, if not wholly, consumed — unx^roductively consumed. 

The balance in Great Britain’s international accounts was last year 
(1921) on the debit side by £30,000,000, that is to say, her invisible 
credit items did not by that amount equal lier excess of trade im- 
ports. 1922 returns, due mainly to a (presumably temporary) re- 
duction of food imports will, however, probably show a small credit. 

•For a fuller analysis of the French fiscal situation, as well as for a more ex- 
tended statement of the intimate relationship between public finance and currency 
inflation, see my article entitled “The Prospects for Stable Money Abroad,” In 
Proe€eding$, Academy of Political Science, vol. 10, no. 2, pp. 292-802. 
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In this budgetary and international trade situation is mirrored the 
fundamental economic status of Great Britain at the present time. 
If not actually living on her capital. Great Britain is very near the 
point of doing so. The only hope of improvement lies in a revival of 
foreign trade, and this means primarily a revival of continental pur- 
chases where Great Britain’s richest markets lie. Meanwhile, the tax 
burden must increase if the budget balance is to be maintained ; because 
the sale of surplus war stocks and other capital assets, which this year 
still yielded a full 10 per cent of the revenue, is a rapidly vanishing 
resource. 

V. The Disruption of the International Economic System 

Having briefly discussed the bearing of social and political considera- 
tions upon fiscal problems and the close nexus between public and pri- 
vate finance, and having indicated in some detail how intricately finance 
and business are interrelated, we may turn to certain other con- 
junctural factors in the European economic situation. I shall dis- 
cuss now certain national and regional maladjustments. 

Consider the situation of Spain. The land area is intact ; the labor 
supply has increased since 1914* in quantity if not in quality; the 
supply of capital goods was greatly expanded during the war; and 
much valuable managerial experience was gained. Spain, then, ought 
to be in a most gratifying condition. Ought ! but isn’t. The trouble 
is largely one of markets. The war demands having ceased, Spain’s 
new industries are unable to function. High prices, unemployment, 
etc., have, moreover, given rise to a very difficult social, and hence 
political, situation. The government budget also presents a sorry 
picture. 

Consider Switzerland. Natural resources intact; population en- 
larged ; capital goods increased ; management improved ; and with bank- 
ing coffers overflowing with gold. Swiss economic conditions should 
leave hothing to be desired. The Swiss economic organization is, 
however, out of joint with that of the rest of the world. Before the 
war Switzerland exported visible luxuries and ‘‘invisible” scenery suffi- 
cient in amount to pay for her food, about three fourths of which had 
to be imported. At the present time the people of Europe, at least, 
must curtail their purchase of Swiss luxuries, and they have more 
important uses for their money than the purchase of Swiss scenery. 
Meanwhile, the Swiss need for food is as great as ever. I conclude 
therefore that Switzerland is in a very bad way economically. All of 
the neutrals, in fact, have economic resources in abundance ; but they 
are in considerable measure impotent because the general economic 
organization is out of joint. 
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We must return once more to Germany. It is urged repeatedly 
that if Germany can once straighten out her finances she will quickly 
regain her pre-war economic strength; for, after all, her economic 
system, it is said, is practically unimpaired. What is seen is that the 
land, the labor, tlie plant and equipment, and the management are all 
substantially intact. What is not seen is that these factors have 
become in considerable measure economically impotent, in consequence 
of far-reaching maladjustments in the larger economic organization. 

In the 41 years from the founding of the Empire to 1914, Germany 
was transformed from a largely self-contained agricultural community 
into a complex capitalistic state, the financial and commercial threads 
of which were intricately interwoven with the world economic organiza- 
tion. In brief, Germany imported on the average during the three 
years before the war 10,389,000,000 gold marks worth of goods and 
exported 9,053,()00,()00 marks worth. Slie also had net imports of 
specie averaging 233 million gold marks. This adverse commodity 
and specie balance of 1,509,000,000 gold marks was paid for with in- 
visible credits, interest on foreign investments, shipping earnings, bank- 
ing and insurance commissions, etc. In the single year 1913 these 
items yielded about 1,750,000,000 gold marks, leaving as nearly as 
it can be estimated about 750,000,000 gold marks for new investment 
abroad. The average, however, was considerably less than this 
amount. 

Since the war the invisible accounts have been practically eliminated. 
The interest item has been reduced from 1 billion gold marks to less 
than 200 million, most of which is not a realizable asset for Germany 
under present circumstances. Shipping earnings are nil, although 
this year there is apparently no longer an adverse balance on this 
account. Banking and insurance earnings have also disappeared. 

Now — and here lies the fundamental economic trouble — although 
the total imports in 1921 were but 4.5 billions gold marks (1921 gold 
prices) as compared with 10.8 billions in 1913 at the prices then ob- 
taining, roughly one fourth the total volume, the gap between exports 
and imports w'as not closed ; for exports have fallen in even greater 
proportion than imports. The adverse trade and specie balance in 
1920 was 1.9 billion gold marks; in 1921 it was 1.1 billion; and for 
the first nine months of 1922 it was about 1,7 billions gold marks. 

How has this adverse balance been met,? Without going into a de- 
tailed discussion, it may be summarily stated that it has been met in 
largest measure by the sale of paper marks abroad ; it has been met to 
some extent by borrowing ; and in some degree by the sale to foreigners 
of capital assets. These means are now all but exhausted; and this 
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is why Germany this very winter is confronted with a real possi- 
bility of a food famine in the industrial centers. Without, credit 
Germany can no longer purchase the food supplies and raw materials 
required for the maintenance of her population and the operation 
of her industries. And German credit is undoubtedly bad. 

The pre-war German industrialism was built primarily on cheap 
domestic coal which facilitated the fabrication of raw materials — 
largely imported — into finished products for export. These coal re- 
sources have now been very greatl 3 ^ reduced ; and at the present time 
Germany is being forced to import coal from Great Britain at heavy 
cost in order to make reparations deliveries to France. The European 
coal trade, including that of the Saar, has been diverted from its normal 
channels with disastrous economic consequences. 

But this is not the most serious disorganization in the German 
economic system. Even with coal resources restored the problem of 
markets for German exports would remain. Assuming import credits 
are extended to Germany with which to buy enlarged supplies of food 
and raw materials, and assuming adequate productive capacity within 
Germany, where will she sell her finished wares in a volume sufficient 
to permit her to pay for her necessary imports, let alone pay repara- 
tions either in cash or kind.^ Before the war about 24 per cent of the 
value of all of Germany’s exports went to Russia, Finland and West 
Poland, Austria-Hungary, the Balkans and Turkey. Now the pur- 
chasing power in all these regions is very greatly reduced, partly be- 
cause of bolshevism and new wars ; partly by the economic impoverish- 
ment directly due to the Great War itself ; and partly because that 
economic empire of Central, Eastern, and Southeastern Europe of 
which Germany was the center has been completely disorganized as a 
result of the war and the peace. 

Modern Germany has been the economic pivot of the greater portion 
of continental Europe, organizing and controlling through commer- 
cial, shipping, and financial connections the major part of the economic 
devdopment that occurred in Eastern and Southeastern Europe in 
the generation before the war. It is hardly too much to say that the 
development of the German (and Austrian) financial system was the 
principal factor in widening the territorial boundaries of the capital- 
istic system in Europe, thereby promoting productive efficiency and 
making possible an increase of population in all of Europe east of the 
Rhine, including to some extent North Italy. The economic life of 
that whole great area from the North Sea south and cast to the bor- 
ders of Asia, if not to Bagdad, radiated from the financial and com- 
mercial offices of Hamburg, Berlin, Frankfort and Vienna. 

This intricate economic system has now been broken down. In con- 
sequence of this and other factors, eastern and southeastern Europe 
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has^ rapidly deteriorated as a producing, and hence as a consuming, 
region for the products of Oerman manufacture. This affects Germany 
in two vital, if not fatal, ways. First, already observed, Germany 
cannot sell goods there in the usual quantities, and hence she can 
neither pay for the necessary imports nor operate her factories profit- 
ably. Second, Germany cannot draw foodstuffs and raw materials 
from these nearby regions ; she is forced to import from distant sources 
of supply at much greater cost. It is factors such as these that are 
the controlling forces in the German economic situation. These factors, 
moreover, all have an important bearing on the ability of the govern- 
ment to increase taxes and to balance the budget, and thus we get 
back once more to the difficulties in stabilizing the currency. 

Meanwhile, the huge German urban poj)ulation wliose very existence 
was made possible by the evolution of the pre-war European economic 
system remains to be fed, housed and clothed. A breakdown of German 
industrialism can only spell disaster to the denizens of urban desert 
communities. Starvation or emigration would present the only alter- 
natives for some millions of people. 

The Impotence of the Individual 

The notion that somewhere down underneath the surface of things 
the people are at work like heavers in reconstructing the foundations 
of the economic edifice and that good old human nature may be relied 
upon to achieve th(‘ economic salvation of Europe, regardless of finan- 
cial ills or of the policies of politicians, is based on assumptions that 
w'ere applicable in the age of Crusoe and even under the primitive rural 
conditions obtaining only a few^ generations ago in the United States; 
but they have little pertinence in the interdependent economic organ- 
ization of today. The individual business man with his land, labor and 
capital goods is today in the fell clutch of economic circumstances, 
over w'hich as an individual lie has practically no control. The individ- 
ual is no longer the master of his own economic destiny. I am not 
distressed, you will observe, over the nature of man; it is the nature 
of the economic system with wdiich wc have to deal. 

Agricultural x^ersns huiustrial Nations 

Again, I am not primarily concerned over the agricultural coun- 
tries of Europe. It is the highly developed industrial nations with 
dependent populations concentrated in urban communities whose con- 
(fitions are critical. Whether or not the currency continues to de- 
preciate, it is possible for industrial states to break down economically 
because of the loss of markets and the disruption of the general eco- 
nomic organization of which it is a dependent part. Agricultural 
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populations, because of contact with the soil, will in the nature of 
things suffer less than urban peoples ; but it is a mistake to assume that 
if industrial cities deteriorate agriculture can escape serious retro- 
gression. It was William J. Bryan who said, ‘‘Destroy our farms, 
and the grains will grow in the streets of every city in the country.” 
It is also true that if our cities be destroyed the weeds will grow on 
every farm. Agriculture is dependent upon industry, even as industry 
is dependent upon agriculture. The growth of agricultural popula- 
tion, the intensive development of old agricultural areas and the ex- 
tensive development of new ones that has occurred during the last 
century, have been made possible only by the growth of great urban 
populations and the huge industrial production, and demand^ that 
accompanied the evolution of the modern industrial system. If the 
highly developed industrial organization of the present day is set back 
for a generation or so, it w'ill be impossible for the agricultural pros- 
perity that accompanied the rise of the industrial system to hold its 
present position. While those engaged in agriculture may retain a 
large measure of economic security, they will not be engaging in 
profitable agriculture, and they will not be able to maintain present 
standards of living. 

Other Maladjustments 

Space does not permit me to elaborate upon other conjunctural 
factors in the present situation, I may merely make reference to the 
redistribution of the world's gold supply, the dislocation of the ex- 
changes, and the dispersion of prices as between different groups of 
commodities, different regions, and <iifferent nations. All of these 
factors increase the difficulties of stabilizing prices and of restoring the 
pre-war equilibrium to which the world economic system had adjusted 
itself. 

Economic conditions in Europe, then, are still wholly unsettled. 
The year 1923, in the absence of significant political and economic 
reforms, will be considerably worse than 1922. The focus of the 
problem is in Germany. A breakdown, partial or complete, of the 
German industrial machine cannot fail to produce serious repercus- 
sions in other European countries, and thus intensify the present stu- 
pendous difficulties. 

VI. The Ujsity of the Pboblem 

By way of recapitulation and emphasis, I think I may best make 
clear my point of view by stressing three primary interrelations: First, 
the economic system is closely interlaced with finance, both public and 
private. Second, no one European nation can recover its economic 
and financial equilibrium independently of the others. We are dealkig 
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with an economic and financial structure that is largely oblivious of 
national boundaries/ Third, both economic and financial conditions 
are inextricably involved with the whole European political situation. 
Every international economic conference, whether under public or 
private auspices, has run, and will run, squarely up against politics. 

If I have not succeeded in this analysis in discussing the ^‘funda- 
mental underlying economic” conditions in Europe separately and 
apart from the “unimportant financial and political” conditions, as so 
many economists still attempt to do, I hope the reader will under- 
stand that it is due to the perversity of the facts rather than to the 
perversity of the writer. If I have implied that “financial” conditions 
and “economic” conditions arc not respectively overlying and under- 
lying factors in the situation, it is only because these factors are in- 
separable in the realm of reality however much they may be pigeon- 
holed in certain schools of theory. If I have given the impression that 
production and economic conditions generally are, in a highly de- 
veloped industrial world, largely controlled by social and political con- 
siderations working through the media of public and private finance, 
it is because such unfortunately appears to be the case. 

It is not my purpose on this occasion even to touch upon the out- 
lines of a European reconstruction policy. I am concerned only with 
a method of approach, with a point of view, namely, that the problem 
must be dealt wdth as a unified w^hole. We liave had so many panaceas 
since the war, that it wearies one even to enumerate them: thrift, hard 
work, the natural resiliency of the economic system, foreign credits, 
increased taxation, disarmament, deflation, new banks of issue, stabi- 
lized exchanges, stabilized domestic currencies, cancelation of inter- 
allied debts, reduction of reparations, etc. It is certainly high time 
that we recognize that each link in the chain of economic and political 
relations supports every other. 

Just as unbalanced trade has helped to depreciate the exchanges, 
and as the depreciated exchanges in turn have helped to unbalance 
trade; just as unbalanced budgets have served to inflate the curren- 
cies, and in turn as currency inflation has increased the budgetary 
difficulties ; just as the granting of huge loans to Europe has thrown 
the economic balance of the world out of adjustment, and as the at- 
tempt of European nations to pay debts and indemnities further in- 
creases budgetary difficulties and unsettles international trade and 
financial relations — so also the return to international economic stabil- 
ity depends upon manifold factors. Stabilization of the foreign 

•In this connection, I must refer to the excellent article in the December Federal 
Regeroe Bulletin, discussing the attempt of Ckecho-Slovakla to accomplish the 
impossible. 
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exchanges depends upon stabilization of domestic prices ; stabilization 
of domestic prices depends upon controlling paper money issues; con- 
trolling paper money issues depends upon the balancing of budgets; 
and the balancing of budgets depends upon the reduction of armaments 
and upon economic prosperity — and all depend upon effective inter- 
national cooperation in the solution of problems which are essentially 
international in their scope. 

When that day arrives when the nations of the world are less con- 
cerned with forcing industry and trade into unwonted channels, less 
intent upon simultaneously demanding and preventing the payment of 
debts and reparations, and more intent upon facilitating the restora- 
tion of industry, upon promoting the free flow of commerce through 
its usual channels, and upon the restoration of a balanced state of 
international trade — only when that day arrives will one be able to say 
that Europe is once more headed in the direction of genuine economic 
prosperity. ^ 

H. G. Moulton. 

Institute of Economics, Washington, D, C. 



THE EUROPEAN FINANCIAL SITUATION AND POSSIBLE 

REMEDIES^ 

Any fundamental solution of the European problem must involve 
drastic reforms on the continent of Europe itself. The main items are: 

1. Public finances, (a) Taxes must be greatly increased and pub- 
lic expenditures greatly diminished so that current revenues will not 
only meet current expenditures but also suffice to permit some amortiza- 
tion of public debt. This does not mean merely that “budgets” must 
be balanced^ since the term “budget’^ is often a misleading term which 
omits major items of expenditure. 

(b) Floating debts must be funded into long-term issues. 

2. Curre^icy, Drastic currency reform is called for, aimed at an 
early restoration of actual gold redemption (or of redemption of the 
local currency in gold exchange). In Great Britain a restoration of 
the old gold parity should be looked for. Most of the Continental 
belligerents, however, will do best to establish new, and much lower, 
gold pars. Restoration of the old gold pars would involve such heavy 
increase in the burden of public debts, and such violent declines in 
commodity prices, as to make it almost impossible to accomplish. More 
is to be gained by early restoration of stability than by aiming at a 
remote and improbable restoration of the old pars. Fluctuating paper 
money is the most serious single impediment to industrial progress in 
Europe. 

8. German reparations. There must be a rational economic settle- 
ment of the German reparations question, based on a dispassionate 
economic analysis of Germany’s ability to pay. 

4. Trade harriers. Trade relations within Europe must be made 
far freer than they are now, and in particular tariff barriers among the 
small states of Eastern Europe must be moderated very greatly. (Our 
own tariff policy must also be changed.) 

5. Industry and outside capital. Industry in Europe must re- 
vive. It can be made to revive, however, if the reforms above indicated 
are accomplished, and if outside help in the form of new capital is 
obtained. If the reforms are accomplished, moreover, the outside help 
will be readily forthcoming. 

Finance ministers in Europe appreciate the need for these reforms. 
They find it politically almost impossible to bring them about. They 
need outside encouragement and outside help. The reluctance of tax 
payers to assume new burdens, on the one hand, and the pressure upon 

*At the Thirty-ftfth Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association, held 
in Chicago, December 29, 1922, Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., spoke without notes, but has 
made an abstract of his remarks, which Is herewith printed. 
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the treasuries for continued extraordinary expenditure for pensions, 
reconstruction, bread subsidies, unemployment subsidies, increased pub- 
lic payrolls, military expenditures, and the like, leave the ‘finance 
minister in an almost hopeless position. He has to depend upon 
temporary majorities in his parliament, and he lacks the courage to 
take a strong stand for financial reform. 

Given proper outside support, however, he could do so. The fol- 
lowing plan might be considered. A comprehensive settlement might 
be worked out in the form of a compact between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, together with the bankers of 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan as the party of the first 
part, and the former Continental belligerents as the party of the 
second part. The compact might take the following form : 

(1) The government of Great Britain and the government of the 
United States agree to reduce greatly or even to cancel the debts due 
them from their Continental Allies, and (2) the banker* of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan undertake to use their best elTorts to 
place with American, British and Japanese investors large new blocks of 
Continental securities, providing new funds for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. 

These undertakings are to be made contingent upon, and condi- 
tioned on, the following considerations, without which they would do 
harm, rather than good : 

(1) The Continent of Europe undertakes to accomplish the finan- 
cial and currency reforms indicated above, accepts a rational settle- 
ment of the German indemnity question, and introduces the proper 
degree of freedom of trade. 


(2) The lenders of the new funds retain supervision over the 
spending of the funds, to make sure that they are used for essential 
purposes only. The necessity of this last provision is emphasized 
when we reflect that Europe has already had from the United States 
since the Armistice much more than enough to have accomplished her 
rehabilitation had it been elTectively used. 

Control over the expenditure of the new funds does not mean that 
they should be spent only in the country which lends them. The bor- 
rowers should be free to buy in the cheapest market, wherever that 
market is. It is world revival that we are aiming at. Narrow and 
selfish nationalistic purposes must be rigorously frowned upon. The 
control should merely make sure that the funds are really used for 
Europe’s rehabilitation. 


Schemes for stabilizing the exchange rates which do not strike at 
the underlymg difficulties are futile and harmful. Exchange can be 
pegged through borrowing in the American market, so long as 
American lenders wiU supply unlimited doUars for the purpose. This 
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was done during the war and for five months after, the greater part 
of the dollars required being supplied by the United States Treasury. 

It was necessary during the war. After the war it did great harm. 
l!iUropean moneys, validated by the pegging process, were spent extrav- 
agantly for American products, including luxuries, chiefly designed 
for immediate consumption. The revival of European exports was 
hampered at the same time that imports to Europe from the United 
States were increased. Francs and lire would buy more in the United 
States than they would at home. Industrial revival in Europe was 
hampered by this. The burden upon the United States Treasury was 
unendurably great, and it is impossible to suppose that either the 
American government or American banking interests will again assume 
it. 

Similarly to be ruled out is the scheme for an international foreign 
exchange bank to stabilize exchange. Such a bank could accomplish its 
purpose only so long as its American stockholders or its American de- 
positors provided unlimited dollars for the purpose of purchasing 
European exchange. The bank would be increasingly a bank with 
American liabilities and European assets — a mere device for pegging 
through foreign loans in a different guise. 

Essentially the same may be said for the proposed foreign exchange 
clearing house — a clearing house which would not “clear.^^ It could 
function only if the United States Treasury or American bankers con- 
tinually made good the debits of the European members of the clearing 
house. 

Measures designed to help the exchange problem may properly be 
made part, however, of the more comprehensive settlement above out- 
lined. Part of the proceeds of the new loans made by the United States 
might well take the form of gold to increase the reserves of the authori- 
ties in Europe issuing paper money (chiefly central banks), so as to 
facilitate their resumption of actual specie payments. A specific gold 
loan to Great Britain might be included. 

Benjamin M. Akdeeson, *Ja. 

Chase Natianal Bank, New York City. 



CONSTRUCTIVE VERSUS DOLLAR DIPLOMACY* . 


There are two preliminary qualifications which are required by the 
broad scope of the title to this paper. First, the discussion is intended 
to relate to American financial intercourse with nations dependent on 
foreign capital for their economic development. Second, the nations 
herein considered are exclusively of the Western Hemisphere and so- 
called Latin America. By way of at once explaining and disposing 
pf a title more journalistic than scientific, it may be said that the 
difference which the title seeks to contrast is one of emphasis rather 
than of substance. Both dollar diplomacy and what is herein outlined 
as constructive diplomacy indicate an intention to pursue a concrete 
objective in the relations between this nation and the states under 
consideration, as opposed to the opportunistic formalities of con- 
ventional diplomatic intercourse. The creed of dollar diplomacy was 
unequivocal. Foreign investments, without shame or hypocrisy, were 
to be taken as the basis of American policy towards nations of doubt- 
ful capacity to maintain law and order and stability of government 
credit. The method of dollar diplomacy was to be direct and decisive. 
Obligations once assumed by these states or investment once permitted 
by them by implied or specific consent, there were to continue in them 
the negative duty of refraining from detrimental acts, and the positive 
duty of maintaining law and order and compliance with obligations 
entered into. Breach of either duty was to summon into action the 
coercive power of the United States. While never so categorically 
expressed, the principles of dollar diplomacy as revealed in the several 
incidents in which it was proposed or employed conformed to the fore- 
going statement. Public opinion has never sanctioned this view of the 
relation between the United States and weaker nations with which its 
nationals happen to have commercial or industrial dealings. It was 
a policy developed from a futile attempt to distinguish between the 
political and economic relations with weaker states; one resting on a 
conventionalized idealism and the other on force. 

Constructive diplomacy, on the other hand, discards force and 
substitutes for the exercise of coercive measures to protect ill-advised 
adventures, supervision over the terms and conditions of investments 
before they are made. It is no less pragmatic. It stands squarely 
on the recognition of the superiority of economic relations to political 
etiquette m determining the actual policy of the United States towards 
Liatin- American nations. 

Having proceeded thus far, it is necessary to pause for a moment 
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to take advantage of the privilege of qualifying generalizations, which 
it is understood attaches to participation in these discussions* A 
policy of diplomatic procedure necessarily presupposes the existence 
of the status of equality between states. In certain cases, notably in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo and Cuba, either under treaty or arbitrarily, 
the status of legal equality has been abrogated. In such cases inter- 
vention and the use of force may be entirely compatible with con- 
structive service. In none of the instances cited has an investment 
or financial interest been the controlling cause of intervention. These 
republics are rather sociological experiments than states, and the ex- 
pectation of ultimate good to be accomplished and the absence of 
any provable unworthy motive on the part of the United States will 
be held to justify whatever drastic measures the intervening govern- 
ment has taken with respect to them. The qualification to be made 
therefore is this: these troublesome republics are temporarily without 
the scope of diplomatic intercourse, and are where they are because of 
their own mismanagement. Nothing that the United States could 
have done with respect to them, short of intervention, would probably 
have altered the existing situation. 

Having accorded such satisfaction to logic as possible, we may, if 
you will, resume our consideration of the larger phase of the subject. 

While the question of American participation in the rebuilding of 
the old-world civilization has been under debate, important strides 
have been taken by American banks and industries in the development 
of the new world, and the foundations laid for a fresh venture in inter- 
national cooperation. 

The total of Latin- American government, state, municipal and cor- 
poration bonds issued in the United States is about $4*35,000,000. 
During the eighteen months ended June 30, 1922, $334,000,000 of 
Latin- American securities were floated in the New York market as 
against $80,000,000 in London. On a single day in October of this 
year, of sixty different kinds of foreign bonds traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange, about one half were Latin- American. Before 
the war American participation in Latin- American finance was second- 
ary to that of England, France and Belgium. 

In addition to official intervention in the island republics, American 
experts are performing quasi-go vernmental functions in Peru, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, and until recently in Honduras. A similar arrangement 
is about to be effected in Bolivia and Colombia. 

For the first time in its long history of reorganizations, the Mexican 
debt has been reorganized under the guidance of a committee of 
international bankers in which American bankers took a leading part. 
All Latin-American countries are borrowers abroad and virtually all 
of them have turned from Europe to borrow in the American market. 
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or to attempt to do so. In the field of La tin- American government 
finance it is unlikely that the American banks will soon again have 
important competition from Europe, except to a limited extent from 
England. Consequently, during the coming years there will doubtless 
be a steady stream of dollars exported to the South, and with every 
dollar there will go just so much of practical American concern for 
the economic development and political well-being of those countries. 
This growth of the financial relations between Latin- American re- 
publics and the United States is, perhaps, the most potential result 
of the post-war financial status of this country. Incalculable oppor- 
tunities for American commercial expansion exist in Latin America 
provided there is developed in the United States sufficient skill in em- 
ploying its creditor position for the permanent development of the 
resources and people of the borrowing nations. If this can be accom- 
plished, it is quite conceivable that commercial gains with Latin 
America will amply compensate any concession made by this country 
from choice or necessity in the adjustment of tlie interallied debt. At 
all events, we are apparently at the moment of a great sweep south- 
ward of our economic frontier, an occasion which presents an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for international cooperation towards a great 
social end. How shall we meet this opportunity ? 

In the first place, there is the Monroe Doctrine. For a century it 
has in general permitted the Latin-American states to experiment in 
self-government without the political interference of Europe. Fre- 
quently, so-called republican governments have been republican only 
in the sense that they were not dynastic. But, on the whole, general 
political progress has been made, notably by those statc.s which have 
arisen to the power rank. Less progress has been made in industrial 
or other forms of economic development, in the sense that these rep- 
resent progress in national capacity to use natural resources and to 
satisfy national needs. Having facilitated the political development 
of these states, the United States is now face to face with the oppor- 
tunity of taking a leading part in their economic development. What 
are to be the consequences to America and to the republics of this 
participation? With hundreds of millions and ultimately billions of 
dollars invested in the securities of these countries wdll the benevolent 
attitude of America toward their destiny undergo an alteration? 
W^hat will happen if Latin-American investments suffer because of 
prolonged political and administrative disorganization in the affairs of 
any government which happens to be an important debtor to American 
investors? Is there before us an extension of the kind of respon- 
sibility assumed by the American government in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, to other republics whose governmental ineptitude may be 
advertised by non-compliance with debt obligations? Not if steps 
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already taken by the State Department to forestall difficulties can be 
intelligently supplemented. 

The caption of the leading article in a current issue of the business 
men’s official organ in the United States proclaims that “Our Dollars 
Go Guard<?d Overseas,” meaning that the United States Government 
exercises this guardianship. This article emphasizes the undoubted 
fact that the drift of American diplomatic policy is today determined 
by economic interest. Forms of government are of less concern than 
economic policies, particularly where legitimate investment interests 
are affected by such policy. There was a time in Latin America when 
violation of the political provisions of their constitutions through 
revolutionary usurpations of power caused us most concern. Now we 
hear more of confiscation of property rights in the discussion of our 
Latin- American relations. We shall hear less of outraged Latin- 
American patriots pleading for Washington’s support to right their 
national wrongs and more of outraged and disappointed investors 
insisting on what is generally described as a strong policy. That is 
to say this will occur unless, as I have suggested, the steps taken by the 
State Department to prevent trouble are supplemented along some 
such lines ns I shall presently venture to propose. 

In view of the growth of foreign government financing in the United 
States and its obvious important bearing on foreign policies, the State 
Department since March of this 3'ear has invited submission to it of 
all plans of American houses regarding prospective foreign loans. It 
requests the cooperation of investment bankers in keeping the govern- 
ment informed regarding public flotations of foreign issues “so that it 
might express itself regarding them, if that should be requested or 
seem desirable.” The Department specifically declines to pass on the 
merits of foreign loans as business propositions, or to assume any 
responsibility whatever in connection with loan transactions. Never- 
theless it may undoubtedly be taken for granted that no important 
issue will be made by any responsible house without submission to the 
Department and that none of which it disapproves will be offered to 
the public. Undoubtedly in the conferences which attend these sub- 
missions important constructive recommendations to both parties to 
the transaction can be made by the Secretary and his advisers. 
Through official channels the State Department has ample facilities 
for acquiring authoritative information regarding all the circumstances 
which would affect a particular issue of any government security or 
important local commercial enterprise. The expert knowledge acquired 
by the Department in the course of its contact with these matters 
will enable it to suggest ways of meeting particular financial probleips. 
Already the Department is requested to suggest competent experts to 
assist governments^ desiring to secure credit, to carry out fiscal reform 
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which will improve their credit position, or to plan how to use most 
effectively the proceeds of prospective financing. Unofiicially, through 
the Pan American Union, of which he is the presiding officer, the Secre- 
tary of State may establish helpful advisory relations with Latin- 
American states respecting financial and economic questions, which need 
not be subjected to the restraints of official dealing. For the future 
guidance of bankers and investors the Department will no doubt in 
course of time make known its views respecting the conditions to which, 
from its knowledge of the facts based on its experience in considering 
proposals and its contact with the countries concerned, it believes that 
Latin-American financing should conform. The American people have 
not only a practical financial interest in such intelligence, but a deep 
concern as well because of their desire to see the progress of the Latin- 
American republics facilitated in every way. Pending such an official 
declaration we may construct for purpose of discussion the possible 
outlines of such a policy. 

To clarify the intention and significance of proposals to be submitted, 
the general features of two recent Latin-American financial plans may 
be reviewed with appropriate brevity. The first is a proposal never 
carried out, yet formulated in the terms of a contract, tentatively 
executed. Though now a dead letter, it illustrates effectively the 
dangers involved even in sincere attempts to offset the inlierent weak- 
ness of a credit risk by drastic provisions, not only financially burden- 
some, but likely to arouse national passions. The plan attempted to 
accomplish five things: to stabilize currency; to provide a national 
banking system; to refund matured obligations; to stabilize foreign 
exchange and finally to provide a fund for needed public works. The 
banker was to supply a certain number of millions of dollars in exchange 
for the bonds of the government, which were to mature in less than 
thirty years, to bear interest at 6 per cent, and to be amortized in 
annual instalments beginning the third year after issue — the bonds 
were to be secured by a specific assignment to the banker of all the 
revenue of the republic, and by the assets of a currency reserve fund 
to be established. 

The banker was to receive 5^ per cent of the principal amount of 
the loan as his underwriting commission, a charge not regarded as 
excessive in financing of this character. 

To reorganize the currency, there was to be created a commission 
of three members, all appointed by the republic, two of whom were to 
be satisfactory to the banker. This commission was to receive the 
proceeds of the loan and to apply them to the following purposes. It 
was to invest about 80 per cent thereof in United States government 
securities, to be used in guaranteeing bank bills to be issued by the 
national bank which was to be established, which in turn were to be used 
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for payment up to a prescribed amount of the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the government, and up to another specified amount in the 
prosecution of public works. In case of default in interest or sinking- 
fund payments on the bonds, the reserve held by the commission was 
to be made available for such arrears. 

The government undertook to subscribe one half the capital of a 
national bank to be established by the banker and the republic, but 
with all the common stock owned by the republic. However, the board 
of directors of the bank was to be controlled by the banker who also 
reserved the right to approve the powers and authorities to be con- 
ferred on the bank by subsequent legislation. The manager of the 
bank was to be appointed by the republic subject to the approval of 
the banker as well as of that of the hanker-controlled board of 
directors. The bank was to be made the sole fiscal agent of the re- 
public, to have sole power to collect and receive the national revenues, 
to be the sole depository for government funds in the republic, to have 
the sole right to issue non-metallic legal tender. Siicli currency was 
to be accepted as legal tender for all purposes within the republic 
excepting for the payment of principal and interest on the debt created 
under the agreement. These notes were to be authenticated by the 
currency commission, seated in New York, and holding the reserve in 
United States government securities. This reserve was to be applied 
for their redemption after the complete repayment of the loan. 

Should the government resolve to coin and issue metallic currency, 
the minting was to be done by the bank on account of the republic. 

The bank was to be exempt from all and any kind of taxation either 
present or future. 

Whenever, through some special circumstance as, for example, crop 
failure, a general economic disturbance might be threatened, the re- 
public on the advice of the bank agreed to restrict the importation of 
non-essentials. 

The contract provided for the yearly payment by the republic to 
the banker of one per cent of the principal of the loan for the expense 
of the service of tlie loan, exclusive of interest and sinking-fund charges 
and for the compensation of the commission on currency, and an addi- 
tional one per cent for the compensation of tl\e manager of the 
proposed bank and for meeting the expenses of its operation. 

Finally, the bankers were to be given the option of bidding on all 
future financing of the republic, including the submission to it of the 
proposals of other banks. 

The plan was skilfully drawn to protect the investors’ interest and, 
conceivably, might have worked out to the ultimate advantage of the 
borrower. It needs no discussion to explain the opportunities for 
misunderstandings and national resentment it provided. It is unadvis- 
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able, to say the least, for any banking house to assume so large a 
responsibility for the fiscal administration of a nation as was in this 
case proposed. If financial reorganization cannot be worked out by 
the country itself, needed assistance and service should be provided 
by some disinterested body in which both the bankers and the borrow- 
ing nation may repose confidence. 

The second illustration chosen is the tentative settlement of the 
Mexican debt question during the past summer as the result of nego- 
tiation between the Mexican minister of finance and the International 
Committee of Bankers, under the leadership of a distinguished American 
financier. 

In this settlement there were three problems to be dealt with: 
first, the resumption of payments on the foreign debt of Mexico, 
discontinued for the past ten years because of revolutionar 3 '^ disturb- 
ances; second, settlement of the problem of the arrears of unpaid 
interest; and, third, the adjustment of the questions arising from the 
government’s seizure of the national railways owned by a corporation 
in which, while the government is the majority stockholder, the interest 
of foreign bondholders is of predominant importance. 

The plan developed was ingenious, justly conceived and admirably 
devised in technical detail. Debt service pa^^rnents are to be resumed 
on a gradually sliding scale; pay^ments of back interest are to be spread 
over forty years, beginning in 1928. Sinking-fund payments are to be 
postponed for a period not exceeding five 3 rears. Interest paj^ments 
in the first instance are to be limited to an annual amount paid before 
the revolution and to be increased in five years to 50,000,000 pesos. 
The government is to guarantee the railway debt in its entirety, thus 
bringing the national obligations up to 1,000,000,000 pesos principal 
and 400,000,000 pesos accrued interest. The railways are to be re- 
stored to private management. 

No new financing is provided for. The effort was made in this agree- 
ment to restore the status quo ante the revolution with the exception 
that questions arising from the seizure of the railways were disposed 
of by a government guaranty, principal and interest, of the railway 
indebtedness. 

In my opinion, because Mexico cannot ever arrive at economic sta- 
bility without constructive agrarian reorganization, no settlement of 
her financial problems will be valid which leaves agricultural reform 
out of account. 

Because the railways are the best available means for developing a 
modern system of agriculture in Mexico and at the same time the basis 
of practical cooperation between the nation’s creditors and the govern- 
ment, I had hop^ that the final settlement would include a cooperative, 
agrarian program to be executed by the railroad and the government. 
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Despite the illustrations of the first instance cited, bankers hesitate to 
go bejrond their technical experience in dealing with national finance 
problems. Well, that is a limitation of banking which somehow must 
be supplied if international financing in Latin America is to be made 
generally constructive. In this case, because of the desire of the 
Mexican government to maintain its tradition of solvency and because 
of the exceptional facilities afforded by the railway relationships 
between banker and government, a substantial social-economic founda- 
tion might have been laid for a financial plan, that now rests chiefly 
on future good fortune in the development by foreigners of additional 
oil resources. 

From these illustrations certain elements of a financial program with 
respect to Latin- American countries may be deduced. 

Let the United States government discountenance the assumption 
by American financial interests of specific governmental functions in 
any borrowing country, particularly in Latin America. 

Let a definite stand be taken against the exaction of any form 
of monopoly as a condition to any loan made to any of the Latin- 
American states. These declarations might constitute a modern ver- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine addressed to ourselves and phrased some- 
what as follows: ‘‘By virtue of the special status we have claimed and 
acquired in respect of these sister republics, the government of the 
United States will look with disfavor on any attempt by any citizen or 
corporation of the United States, or any person subject to its author- 
ity, to acquire monopolistic privileges or to usurp the functions of 
government, as a condition of any loan made to any country in Latin 
America.” 

Beyond this a limit should be imposed on the extent of indebtedness 
to be incurred by any nation through flotation in the United States, 
measured by some determined relation to average revenues. 

To promote the constructive and non-political use of borrowings an 
explicit statement should be required of the objects to which the pro- 
ceeds of the loans are to be devoted. The same principles which 
govern the use of capital loans by corporations should be applied to 
government long-term borrowing. To a considerable extent, as will 
notably be the case in Mexico, progress is impeded because revenues 
required for social advancement arc mortgaged to an extravagant past. 

The total cost of the loan to the borrower should be made public, 
as a safeguard against possible future repudiation on the ground of 
extortion. 

It should be required that all the terms and conditions of the loans 
be made public in order that both the interest of the borrower and 
that of the lender may be safeguarded against impolitic provisions, 
likely to cause international complications. 
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Increasingly, through the Pan American Union, the Universities, or 
some other suitable channel, the full facts regarding the social and 
economic realities of the borrowing countries should be made available 
to the United States government and to the investing public in order 
that ill-advised financing may not be encouraged. 

There needs to be developed a disinterested body of experts capable 
of rendering assistance in the solution of the economic and fiscal 
problems of these poverty-burdened countries. Finally, above all, 
the test to be applied to Latin-American financing in the United 
States should be whether the proceeds of the loans are to be employed 
to develop the fiscal and economic independence of these countries. 
Thus may the technical and financial strength of America assist in 
releasing for their own advantage all the unmeasured resources of this 
extraor^nary array of nations. 

Henry Bruere. 


STABILIZATION OF EUROPE 

Note: At the evening session, Friday, December 29, 1922, of the Annual Meeting 
of the American Economic Association, held in Chicago, Professor Irving Fisher 
discussed the three previous papers, which were grouped together under the general 
title of “Foreign Financial Problems.” 

There is a fast growing movement in the United States toward participa- 
tion in the problem of stabilizing Europe. This movement grows out of the 
conviction that we need to help Europe in order to help ourselves. Europe 
is our market and our debtor and in order to sell to her our wheat and 
obtain from her repayment of the eleven billions she owes us officially and 
the four billions she owes us unofficially, we must first see her on her feet. 
We also wish to avoid another world war. These selfish motives reinforce 
the altruistic impulse to lift our mother country or countries out of the 
slough of despond. 

Having set our faces toward such participation, we are now casting about 
for the best methods. 

In my opinion the very best and most fundamental method is for the 
United States to join the League of Nations; and I believe that eventually 
we shall be led to do this. We shall then regain our lost prestige and 
influence and have an opportunity to exert that influence continuously instead 
of spasmodically in unwieldy and widely separated international confer- 
ences, while any specific conferences needed can be all the more readily 
arranged. When we take this step, and I fear not before, we shall have 
gone a long way toward reducing the burden of armaments both on land and 
sea, by substituting an assurance of peace for a fear of war. 

This would go far toward solving our economic problems by removing 
or reducing a chief economic drain on European resources and would put 
the United States in a position to act the part of impartial arbitrator of 
the economic problems which remain. Above all, France would be re- 
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assured, in large measure at least, as to the recurrence of invasion by 
Germany and therefore willing to allow Germany to become again a power- 
ful nation. 

These problems are difficult politically, but not economically. What is 
necessary is to induce France to accept our impartial settlement. She will 
apparently not accept any solution offered by another European power. 
She might accept an impartial investigation by the United States. Such an 
investigation should determine the present, the pre-war, and the prospective 
taxable capacity and debt-paying capacity of Germany and should propose a 
practical schedule of reparation payments. Similar studies should be made 
as to the interallied debts. Once we obtain the consent of nations to accept 
the verdict of an impartial expert study, the whole problem can probably be 
solved. I do not think that anyone can now offhand state in figures what 
revisions should be made in reparation payments and allied indebtedness. 
Tentatively, I would expect any expert investigation to find that little or 
nothing could be paid by Germany to the Allies or by the Allies to the 
United States for many years; that, on the contrary, the current should for 
many years be the other way; tlie United States should continue to lend 
Europe her raw materials, fertilizers and equipment, not officially, of course, 
but through the normal channels of investment. As J. P. Morgan has twice 
emphasized, a pre-condition of such loans must be a rational settlement, 
fixing a schedule of payment of international debts. 

Europe is now like a man who has been sick eight years and has gone into 
debt. He is in no position to repay until he has recovered his earning 
power and to do that he must first go into debt still further to equip himself 
with tools and materials. When, later, Europe regains her productive 
power, she can repay in gradually increasing volume. 

If the matter were sanely handled, economically the rapid recovery of 
Europe would be possible; Europe itself is not bankrupt, but only her 
governments. The actual economic destruction of capital wrought by the 
war is far smaller than most people imagine. The land remains almost un- 
impaired; for the devastated area is a negligible fraction of Europe — less 
than one per cent. The same may be said of equipment, ships, factories, 
machinery, etc., except of those forms which wear out rapidly. So far as 
labor is concerned, while enormous numbers of men have been killed or have 
died of disease, their very destruction has simplified, rather than com- 
plicated, the problem of supporting the remaining population; for it has 
lessened the number of mouths to feed and bodies to clothe and shelter. 
The truth is that the productive capacity of Europe — land, equipment, 
labor and organizing ability — is, as Professor Moulton of the Institute 
of Economics has emphasized, almost as adequate as before the war. 

And yet, with the exception of a few localities, Europe is not recovering ! 
On the contrary she is steadily sinking, like a man caught in the quicksands. 
How are we to explain this paradox? In a word, the explanation is 
maladjustment. It is not a question of recovering assets lost by the war 
but of readjusting conditions of peace. There is not sufficient security and 
incentive for government production and investment; there are too many 
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government liabilities in proportion to assets ; and specific kinds of essential 
raw materials and equipment are lacking. Every business man knows that 
business success often depends only on a delicately balanced adjustment. 
If Ford*s assembling plant lacks the tires, or the spokes, the whole series 
of processes is thrown out of gear. 

We may best illustrate this paradox (of inadequate production in spite 
of adequate productive capacity) and at the same time illustrate the 
diagnosis (of maladjustment in the three ways above mentioned) by refer- 
ence to the case of government debts. Government debts, internal and 
external, interallied and reparation, constitute the hugest economic problem 
in the world today. But this problem is far different from the popular idea 
of it. Most people imagine that by paying these debts the world will 
thereby pay the cost of the war. This is altogether wrong. The world 
has already paid every cent of war cost represented by these colossal debts ! 
The payment was made when the shells, which were bought with the pro- 
ceeds of the original loans, exploded and when the soldiers' rations and 
clothing were used up. All these war costs were defrayed during the war 
and (what is the important point) mostly out of income, not capital. 

Those who bore the cost were, in general, those who advanced the loans, 
for instance, in the United States, the subscribers to Liberty bonds. What 
the debts signify is simply the obligation to reimburse now these people who 
paid then. They do not mean a liability for the world as a whole. Every 
dollar of debt paid hy the world is also paid to the world. It is not a 
payment out of the world as were the original shell explosions. That sort 
of payment ended on November II, 1918; and whatever damage was then 
done is not repaired by the mere transfer of money today from taxpayers 
to bondholders. Reconstruction is a separate operation. 

In fact, to a large extent, the debtors and creditors are identically the 
same persons. Those who hold Liberty bonds are largely those who must 
pay the taxes for extinguishing those bonds. 

Yet even were every individual equally a debtor and creditor, the very 
hugeness of the debts would make them unmanageable. There would still 
be maladjustment. To show this clearly and to bring it home to ourselves, 
imagine our government in debt comparably to the governments of Europe, 
say to the extent of 100 billions of dollars. Suppose further that the 
Liberty bonds were equally distributed so that every man, woman, and child 
in the United States held a thousand dollar bond. Finally, suppose a tax of 
$1000 per capita were levied for wiping out this debt. 

Evidently everybody owes $1000 in taxes and is owed $1000 for his 
bond and both could be taken care of if everybody would consider himself 
as owing himself $1000 and would simply tear up his own bond. 

But what would really happen would be very, very different, simply 
because of the fact that the government enters as a collecting and disbursing 
agency. Each individual would hug his bond and hate his tax. He would 
not think of his bond as a claim upon himself but upon the United SUtes; 
noif of his tax as a payment to himself, but to the United SUtes. Even 
our strong government could not collect any such huge tax nor would it 
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dare even to propose it. Any administration which did so would be thrown 
out of office at the next opportunity; for the tax required would be out of 
propottion to per capita wealth and out of keeping with experience. That 
is, there would be maladjustment. What we should do under such cir- 
cumstances, if they ever should occur, is exactly what Europe is doing, 
tax as far as we could and pay the rest by printing paper money. In short, 
there are limits to the tax-levying capacity and the debt-paying capacity of 
a government even when the two theoretically cancel for every individual. 

Still more impossible is the situation when there is no equality between 
each person’s debit and credit, especially when it turns out that the poor 
are to l>e taxed to reimburse the rich. Still more impossible is the situation 
when the citizens of one country have to be taxed to repay those of a 
foreign country, especially when it turns out that the poor countries of 
Europe must reimburse rich America. Finally, still more impossible is the 
situation when the foreign country to whom the tribute must be paid is a 
hated enemy conqueror. 

Under such circumstances the debtor governments, such as Germany, 
are, in actual fact, insolvent. Excepting England, not one of them can, in 
any practical sense, raise and pay interest on its debts. 

I have dwelt on this example of maladjustment not only because it is so 
little realized and not only because it is the greatest overshadowing economic 
problem in the world today, but because its understanding will help us 
realize that what is ordinarily thought of as a hopeless problem is really 
quite soluble. If all inter-government debts cozdd, by some magic wand, 
he canceled and all the other great government liabilities left by the war, 
such as pensions and military expenses, could likewise be abolished, Europe 
would recover with astonishing rapidity because her productive capacity is 
adequate. But with governmefit debts, pensions and military expenses as 
they are, recovery is impossible. The governments simply cannot raise the 
taxes required to cover these expenditures and have to resort to the printing 
press. But this only makes matters worse; for the resulting depreciation 
and uncertainty of money makes more maladjustments. It makes all busi- 
ness a gamble and all saving a mockery, wipes out the middle class of 
‘‘rentiers” and salaried men, robs the wage-earner of over half his earnings, 
impairs his health, discourages legitimate enterprise, ruins credit, and, as a 
consequence of these and other demoralizations, reduces production. With 
production reduced it becomes still harder to raise revenue by taxation, it 
becomes more necessary than ever to inflate, production is still further re- 
duced, and so the economic degeneration goes on and on in a vicious circle. 

Government loans can seldom be used to break this vicious circle because 
government credit is shaken. And when they are resorted to, as by France, 
the evil day is merely postponed and the final catastrophe magnified. 

It is worth noting that, without nominal change in the principal of debts, 
it is possible by two devices to reduce their burden: (1) by moratoria 
without interest and (2) by low interest rates. Among the possiWe schedules 
for payment of debts to the United States, for instance, we might grant a 
ten-year moratorium without interest, then receive, say, 3 per cent interest 
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or about $330,000,000 per annum for a second decade, and then begin 
a sinking fund of 2 per cent with the privilege to the debtor of more rapid 
payment than the fifty years thus indicated. The German reparation pay- 
ments could be scheduled in a similar way and should both anticipate and 
exceed the pre-war allied debt schedule. Otherwise the Allies would merely 
be collecting agencies obtaining payments from Germany to pass on to the 
United States. 

It will be recalled that the Austrian debt problem was solved in this way 
and through the League of Nations. There is no precedent in history to the 
appeal of Austria to the Society of Nations to be saved from ruin and the 
response which followed, granting a twenty-five year moratorium and 
giving Austria a new lease of life. But the Austrian case affords a striking 
precedent for the case of Germany today. Germany now feels the same 
lack of incentive to work with the impossible reparations bill hanging over 
her that Irish tenants felt in the days of Gladstone when their rents exceed- 
ed the value of their produce. In each case the natural response is “what's 
the use.^“ 

Under these conditions we find reckless economic wastes and chaotic 
monetary standards. These would largely disappear, as by magic, if the 
basic conditions were stabilized; especially if the United States prescribed 
specifically that in consideration of any economic assistance each govern- 
ment's finances must be put on a sound basis, and thereby an opportunity 
given to stabilize money. Next to the problem of stabilizing political con- 
ditions is that of stabilizing monetary standards. But the former is a 
necessary pre-condition of the latter. 

In short: The key alike to American export trade, to the repayment of 
our loans by Europe, and to keeping the United States out of another world 
war is the rehahiliiation of Europe, The key to the rehabilitation of Europe 
is the intervention of the United States to assure Europe peace, reduce her 
militarism and readjust reparation payments and interallied debts, and for 
a time extend loans. The key to the successful intervention of the United 
States in Europe is to fill Uncle Sam^s vacant chair in the League of Nations. 

Irvino Fishxr. 


Yale University, 



SOME NOTES ON THE RELATION OF MONEY AND PRICES 

That there is some more than accidental relation between quantity 
of money and price level is granted by most, perhaps by all, economists. 
Further than this there is no general agreement. The extreme expo- 
nents of the quantity school hold that the relation is one of nearly exact 
and necessary proportionality and that quantity of money is the 
causal factor with price level the effect. To which opponents reply 
that bank credit changes are shown by statistics to follow rather than 
precede the corresponding changes of wholesale prices and in particular 
that the drastic price recession of 1920 was in full swing for some 
time before there was any shrinkage in the volume of bank credit. 
“How,” say these critics, “can the cause follow the effect.^” 

An analysis of the mechanism of price changes seems to indicate 
that the quantity theorists are at least nearer the truth than their 
critics. Changes in price level commonly begin with wholesale com- 
modities whose prices respond in a very sensitive manner to changes 
in the volume of orders received by producers. Wage and retail price 
changes are secondary results of changes in tlie volume of orders. The 
demand for labor fluctuates as a consequence of variations in the 
volume of orders, and wages change with the demand for labor. Retail 
prices follow wholesale prices. The volume of payments that must 
be made at any time is evidently dependent on the engagements made 
earlier, when the orders were placed. As already noted, wholesale 
prices respond very quickly to changes in orders. If then the quan- 
tity theorist is correct to the extent that clianges in volume of pay- 
ments are possible only if similar changes take place in the volume of 
nominal purchasing power (money outside of banks plus bank demand 
deposits) we should expect to see prices and quantity of nominal pur- 
chasing power changing similarly but with prices moving first. Sta- 
tistics seem to indicate that such is the actual fact. However there is 
still something to be explained. The expansion of bank deposits that 
followed the price slump of 1920 continued too long to be the result 
of the working out of engagements previously made. But the real 
explanation is not difficult. During and following a crisis purchasing 
power is used cautiously. In other words, the velocity of circulation 
of money and credit temporarily drops so that the equation of the 
quantity theory is satisfied by a change in this factor instead of the 
purchasing-power factor. 

The peculiar interest in the relation between money and prices lies 
at the present time in its bearing on the problem of price stabilization. 
So far the one definite plan looking in this direction is that of Pro- 
fessor Fisher, which plan contem plates varying the gold content of 
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the dollar. If the foregoing analysis of the mechanism of price 
changes is correct it would seem that Professor Fisher’s plan could be 
made to limit the height of the crests of tlie curve of prices but would 
be nearly or quite inoperative in the intervening sags. For changing 
the amount of gold in the dollar would merely change the nominal size 
of the structure of credit which could be erected on a given gold re- 
serve. The only time when the lending capacity of the banking systems 
can limit prices is when that capacity is fully utilized or, in other 
words, at the culmination of the prosperous portion of the business 
cycle. At other times there is a reserve of potential bank credit which 
business does not care to use, and so long as this unutilized reserve 
exists its size is quite immaterial. Hence, changing the size of the 
gold dollar will, so long as reserve lending power exists, have no direct 
effect. 

There is, to be sure, a theor^’^ that interest rates change with the 
state of reserves and that demand for loans changes with interest rates 
so that the state of business activity is controlled at all times by bank 
reserves. But this gives to interest an altogether exaggerattHl role. 
Doubtless the rate of interest is an influence but it is certainly a minor 
one in determining tlie demand for loans. We know that such demand 
is always very heavy near the culmination of an upswing of prices 
even though interest rates are high, and we know that it is relatively 
small during a period of depression even though rates are then low. 
To expect interest rates to control prices is to rely on a force whose 
strength is entirely inadequate to the work to be performed. The 
same is true, though perhaps in less degree, of tlu* ability of foreign 
trade variations to assist price stabilization under the Fisher plan. 
If, for example, world prices arc falling, a reduction in the number of 
grains of gold per dollar will not at the time liave any direct effect 
on domestic prices but it will make it necessary to offer more dollars 
for a given amount of foreign goods. The effect of this will be to 
discourage importation and encourage exportation, thus to some ex- 
tent increasing the flow of orders to American producers and checking 
the fall of prices. But our total foreign trade is but a fraction of 
our domestic trade. Furthermore most of our imports and a goodly 
fraction of our exports are things that will continue to move almost 
without regard to price. Such changes as can be brought about in the 
remaining portion of foreign trade are too small a fraction of the 
nation’s total business to have any great effect on j>rices. 

The Fisher plan, then, instead of affording us its author intended a 
continuous influence which could be used at all times to correct in- 
cipient departures from the desired price level, seems capable of exert- 
ing that influence effectively at only one point in each industrial cycle. 
It can eliminate the long-time price tides which are due to changes in 
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the relative supply and demand of gold — no mean achievement — but 
it can scarcely eliminate the short-time price surges which accompany 
the industrial cycle. 

These latter can never be controlled, it would seem, by mere juggling 
with the money supply. It is true that an upswing of prices can at 
any time be stopped by preventing further expansion of currency and 
bank credit, but the subsequent fall of prices is not to be prevented by 
any device which fails to provide for the immediate reemployment of 
men thrown out of work, so that demand for commodities and hence 
the flow of orders may continue. Inhere seems, however, no good 
reason except the inertia of custom why this cannot be accomplished 
at any time we seriously attempt it. Apparently it is necessary only 
to vary inversely as the volume of private business, the rate of spending 
on government work and on those public utilities over whose expendi- 
tures government has some measure of control — railways, street rail- 
ways, power companies, and the like. 

S. S. Gaerett, 



EFFECTS OF FURTHER GOLD IMPORTS ON OUR BANKING 

SITUATION 


Developments during 1922 indicate that the federal reserve banks 
have entered upon a new phase of evolution. In general terms this 
phase may be described as adjustment to a more stable volume of 
credit after the period of rapid contraction which followed the era of 
war-time and post-war expansion. Prior to our entrance into the 
world war the reserve banks were in a quiescent condition, which may 
be considered as the first stage in their development. If expansion, 
largely in the service of government financing during the war, be 
considered the second stage, and tlie post-war boom period be called 
the third, then the fourth period, that of contraction and liquidation, 
began in May, 1920, and came to an end in the early months of 1922, 
when the present — the fifth — stage of federal reserve development 
begins. This stage is characterized by a relative stability of total 
earning assets, while discounts continued their precipitous decline and 
were replaced in the portfolios of the reserve banks first by United 
States securities and later by acceptances. Whether still another 
stage of development, a business revival accompanied by resumption 
of large-scale borrowings from reserve banks, began in August of 1922, 
or whether the upturn in discounts at that time was due mainl}" to 
seasonal influences, not obscured as they were the year before by 
continuous liquidation, it is too early to say. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss the course of reserve banking developments in 1922 
with special reference to gold imports and their effect on the credit 
situation. 

During the winter of 1921-22 the reserve banks purchased consider- 
able quantities of government securities, the total of which at the end 
of April rose above the total of discounts. Earning assets, after the 
seasonal drop in January, remained fairly stationary until the seasonal 
rise beginning in the middle of August. The stationary condition of 
earning assets in the face of a constant influx of gold from abroad 
indicates that funds available for use in the market were increasing. 
If it is true that the reserve credit requirements of the market at a 
given time are an amount determined by the general state of business, 
then funds released by the reserve bank through the purchase of securi- 
ties or bills, if not needed by the market, will return to the reserve 
bank through a commensurate reduction in discounts. It is probable, 
for instance, that the continued reduction in discounts during 1922 
was caused in part by the purchase by the reserve banks of government 
securities. To the extent that the funds released by the purchase of 
government securities returned to the banks in liquidation of loans, 
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these purchases had no effect on the credit situation, as they left un- 
changed the volume of federal reserve funds available in the market. 
But in so far as these funds failed to return to the reserve banks and 
were absorbed by the market they were an influence for credit expan- 
sion. 

If one considers the reservoir of funds at the disposal of member 
and non-member banks as a unit, it becomes clear that the influx of 
gold from abroad raises the level of available funds in the reservoir 
unless a similar amount is drawn off into the reserve bank. The rise 
in the reservoir may be measured by the difference between the gold 
imported from abroad and the amount of funds withdrawn by the re- 
serve banks through the sale of investments. While it is impossible to 
determine accurately to what extent this has occurred during the past 
year, because there arc always numerous temporary factors influencing 
the figures, it would appear that there was some increase in the 
volume of funds in the market, as net gold imports amounted to about 
$238,000,000 and exceeded by about $100,000,000 the reduction in the 
earning assets of the reserve banks. The moderate increase in the 
volume of credit may have merely reflected, or it may have hastened 
the approach of a business revival. It is too early to determine the 
causal relationship of these events. The fact that prices have ad- 
vanced considerably during the year raises the question whether credit 
expansion has proceeded at a more rapid rate than was necessary to 
take care of the country’s business requirements. The evidence of 
the rise in prices is not conclusive, however, because the advances re- 
present chiefly an adjustment of price levels among different groups 
of commodities, together with a reaction from a price reduction of 
unprecedented severity. 

In normal times credit expansion beyond the needs of business would 
bring about its own correctives through the fall of interest rates, the 
withdrawal of foreign funds, the consei|uent fall in the exchange value 
of the dollar, and finally the exportation of gold to correct the ex- 
change. Even now there are forces in operation to counteract the 
effects of expansion. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices rose from 148 in January to 154 in October. This rise in our 
price level was not accompanied by a rise of British prices, which have 
remained stationary. This disparity has been reflected in an advance 
in sterling exchange from $4.22 in January to $4.61 in December, or 
from an average discount of 13 per cent to one of 5 per cent. If the 
pound reaches parity, then the gold movement between the United 
States and England may begin to operate along normal lines, %, 
a movement of gold will occur whenever the exchange rate will rise above 
or fall below the gold points. In the case of Canada this normal con- 
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dition has been reestablished and a considerable movement of gold from 
this country to Canada occurred in October. 

But the normal correctives cannot operate elTectively so long as 
most of the world is off the gold standard and most of the countries 
are unable to balance their international payments. England has re- 
cently made two $50,000,000 payments on account of interest on her 
war debt. If to these interest payments there should be added pay- 
ments on account of principal, then sterling will decline again and 
resumption of normal gold movements will be deferred for an in- 
definite period. 

There is another corrective that might become operative if the 
United States absorbs large amounts of foreign securities. Such in- 
vestments by Americans are equivalent in effect to imports from the 
debtor countries, and therefore, strengthen the exchange rates on such 
countries and thus lessen the incentive for shipping gold. But with 
conditions as far from normal as they are at present, these tendencies 
would not be sufficiently powerful and would not operate promptly 
enough to check the flow of gold to the United States. It is probable 
that for several years to come this country will receive substantially 
all the new gold produced, or between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 
annually. 

The various steps through which gold imports become translated 
into additional credit and the effects of such additions on the general 
credit situation will be described in some detail. 

On November 1, 1922, the combined balance sheet of the twelve 
federal reserve banks was about as follows : 


(In millions 

Reserves $3,212 

Discounts 588 

Acceptances 260 

Government securities 360 

Total earning assets 1,208 

Other resources 722 

Total resources 5,142 


of dollars) 

Deposits $1,914 

Federal reserve notes 2309 

Other liabilities 919 

Total liabilities 6,142 


What will happen if another $1,000,000,000 or more of gold is im- 
ported into this country? For the purpose of clarifying the opera- 
tion of separate factors in the situation, let it be assumed that trade 


and industry in this country will remain on a constant level and that 
credit and currency requirements of business will consequently also re- 
main unchanged. Also for the purpose of simplifying the problem, let 
it be assumed that there are only two banks in the United States — the 
federal reseiwe bank and the member bank, the latter representing the 
entire banking resources of the country. According to the above 
balance sheet the member bank at present is receiving from the reserve 
bank about $1, 2 W, 000,000. of credit, partly through discounts and 
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partly through the purchase by the re.serve bank of acceptances and 
governjnent securities. For, as above stated, the funds released by the 
reserve bank in payment for these purchases enter the money market 
and relieve the member bank of a commensurate amount of demand 
for funds. 

Consider now the effect of the arrival of a shipment of $100,000,000 
of gold from abroad consigned to the member bank. The member 
bank will deposit this gold with the reserve bank, because the metal 
is of no use to the bank itself, except as an inconvenient form of cash. 
The member bank does not keep any more cash in its vaults than is 
necessary for till money and deposits the rest with the reserve bank, 
where the gold creates a deposit credit available for the reduction of 
the member bankas indebtedness to the reserve bank or for other pur- 
poses. 

It is likely that the gold deposited with the reserve bank will be used 
by the member bank to reduce its indebtedness to the reserve bank bjf 
$100,000,000. If this is done, then the reduction in the member bank’s 
own loans occasioned by the receipt of the gold will be reflected in a 
corresponding decline of its accommodation at the reserve bank, whose 
reserves will be increased by the same amount. Suppose, however, that 
the reserve bank does not wish to have the arrival of gold reduce its 
discount portfolio, on the ground that by the canons of reserve bank- 
ing commercial paper is a preferred asset. The reserve bank may;„ 
accomplish its purpose by selling $100,000,000 of government securi-** 
ties. This would result in the withdrawal from the market of $100,-, 
000,000 of funds; the member bank would feel this drain and would 
borrow $100,000,000 from the reserve bank to replenish its supply of 
funds, thereby bringing the reserve bank’s discount holdings back to 
their original volume. The consecutive steps in the transaction would 
be: (1) earning assets of the reserve bank will be reduced by $100,- 
000,000 through the liquidation of the member bank’s discounts by the 
payment of gold; (2) earning assets will be decreased by a further 
$100,000,000 through the sale of government securities ; and (3) earn- 
ing assets will be increased by $100,000,000 through the subsequent 
borrowing of $100,000,000 by the member bank. The final result 
would be that earning assets of the reserve bank would have declined by 
$100,000,000 and $100,000,000 of investments would be converted into 
discounts, while $100,000,000 of gold would be added to reserves. The 
reserve ratio would be higher.* 

*The closeness of the relationship between the different items In the balance sheet 
of a reserve bank was first pointed out in an unpublished memorandum prepared 
by Mr. E. L. Smead, Chief of the Division of Bank Operations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and was discussed in the September, 1922, Federal Beeerve Bulletin, 
page 1122. It appears that at times when cash reserves of thp reserve banks 
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This method of disposing of new gold can continue until the reserve 
bank’s investments are all converted into discounts, and total earning 
assets are reduced by the full amount of new gold deposited. Further 
additions to gold reserves could be accomplished only in one way, 
namely, through the liquidation by the member bank of its discounts. 
Thus the earning assets of the reserve bank would be gradually re- 
duced to nothing. If the course of action of the reserve bank were 
to be as just outlined, then $1,200,000,000 of additional gold would 
wipe out all the earning assets of the reserve bank. 

Disregarding for the moment the effects on the ability of the federal 
reserve bank to pay expenses (although this is an important practical 
consideration even for a semi-public institution, and some method of 
handling it would have to be devised) let us consider the effects on the 
credit situation of gold arrivals after the entire assets of the reserve 
bank have been converted into a solid mass of the yellow metal. The 
reserve bank possesses now nothing but gold against which it has 
deposit and note liabilities. What would happen if still more gold 
arrived.? The member bank would have no important object to serve 
in depositing it with the reserve bank, but for convenience it probably 
would continue to take it to the reserve bank. But the member bank 
would have no way of using the gold within the reserve bank; its 
reserve deposits would, therefore, be excessive and it would look 
around for means of profitably employing its funds. Under these 
conditions the member bank would encourage borrowing at home by 
reducing its interest rates, or by granting loans to marginal enter- 
prises, and would invite the flotation of domestic and foreign securi- 
ties. This would increase the member bank’s deposits and its reserve 
requirements. It would also increase the need for currency. So that 
the excess reserves would be used up in part by withdrawals of notes 
and in part by increased reserve requirements. There would, in short, 
be an abundance of money to be used in developing industry or in 
speculation at home, or in the financing of foreign enterprises, or in 
both domestic and foreign credit expansion. 

It will make little difference in effect whether the gold will come in 

the amount of federal reserve currency, capital and surplus and reserve deposits 
of the banks exceed their earning assets by about the same amount. On the other 
hand, when reserve bank currency exceeds reserves, then earning assets exceed 
capital, surplus and reserve deposits, and again by about the same amount. This 
relationship arises from the fact that capital, surplus and deposits represent the 
funds placed at the disposal of reserve banks by the member banks; when these 
funds are not fully invested, t. e., are not fully issued in the form of currency, 
then the difference appears as an excess of cash over notes. On the other hand, If 
the bonks utilize their power to issue notes in excess of reserves, this is reflected In 
a laVger total of earning assets than of funds supplied to the reserve banks by their 
members. ^ This suggestive analysis brings out the accounting equivalent of the 
relationship existing between the credit and currency functions of reserve banks. 
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payment of past loans, for current merchandise, or for the purpose 
of building up a balance to pay for future exports, or even in payment 
of interest or principal of debts due to the United States government. 
The arrival of the gold would in any case reduce the demand for funds 
on the part of the public, or increase the supply of funds at the dis- 
posal of the member bank. This may require further explanation. If 
the gold comes in for the purpose of paying a loan of the member bank, 
the member bank will cancel the loan, deposit the money with the re- 
serve bank, thereby obtain an increased reserve deposit, and will thus 
have more funds at its disposal. If the gold comes direct to a customer 
in payment for goods, he will deposit it with the member bank and the 
subsequent development will be the same as in the first case; and if 
the gold is deposited with the member bank for the purpose of building 
up a balance, the series of consequences will still be the same. If the 
gold will come for the credit of the United States Treasury, the Trea- 
sury will either use the money to meet its current obligations, in which 
case it will deposit it with the federal reserve bank and transfer it to 
its creditors who will redeposit it with the member bank, or it will 
use the money to reduce its outstanding obligations by buying govern- 
ment securities in the market. In either case the Treasury will place 
additional funds at the disposal of the public and of the member bank. 
Thus it would make no difference what immediate circumstances occa- 
sioned the shipping of the gold — the effect of its arrival on our credit 
situation will be the same. 

As will be remembered, the foregoing discussion purposely omits all 
reference to the effect that the arrival of additional gold might have 
on the country’s productive activity. It would seem not unlikely that 
this additional gold would liquidate some frozen loans and relieve the 
financial condition of some manufacturers or producers who were 
heavily in debt to their banks on account of having bad debts abroad. 
With this burden taken off their minds they might turn their attention 
to the expansion of business and to this extent a revival of our own 
industry might take place. This revival would result in a demand for 
additional commercial credit and in the flotation of new issues of securi- 
ties. It would mean more business which would absorb the additional 
funds created by the arrival of the new gold. 

So far it has been assumed that there was one member bank con- 
trolling the entire banking power of the nation, and one reserve bank* 
In reality there are about 10,000 member banks controlling about 60 
per cent of the nation’s banking resources, 20,000 non-member banks, 
and twelve independently managed reserve banks. The fact that data 
for the reserve system alone do not give a complete picture of credit 
conditions in the country is undeniable, yet general tei^encies affecting 
the reserve system will be reflected in the entire credit structure. Most 
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of the large banks are member banks and many of them are bankers’ 
banks standing in much the same relation to their numerous corres- 
pondent country banks as the reserve bank stands to its member banks. 
Another connecting link is the federal reserve note which is the only 
elastic element in our currency. A demand for additional currency 
no matter where it originates is inevitably reflected in increased federal 
reserve note circulation and, therefore, affects the condition of federal 
reserve banks and the situation within the reserve system. There is 
little doubt but that when the functioning of the reserve system is 
clearly understood, it will be found that the entire credit reservoir is 
affected by the same forces, and that credit conditions arc, broadly 
speaking, the same without and within the reserve system. Non- 
member banks and the general public are exactly on the same footing 
in relation to reserve banks ; they can sell acceptances and government 
securities and exchange gold for notes or vice versa. Non-member 
banks and the general public can also deal with member banks on an 
equal footing; they can discount their notes with member banks and 
receive deposit credit or cash. Member banks, in turn, can replenish 
their power to lend to the public or to non-member banks by obtaining 
accommodation from the reserve banks. 

But there are twelve reserve banks and conditions in the twelve dis- 
tricts may and do differ widely. Temporary tendencies which mani- 
fest themselves in an industrial district may not appear in an agri- 
cultural section. This fact is reflected in the differences between con- 
dition statements of the twelve reserve banks. For example, while 
discounts declined between February 1 and October 4 in all the re- 
serve banks, the rate of decline varied from 39 per cent in Boston to 
65 per cent in Cleveland, and while total earning assets decreased in 
most of the districts, increases are reported for the New York, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and San Francisco districts. On the other hand, 
federal reserve note circulation shows expansion in nine of the twelve 
districts, but the New York, Richmond, and St. Louis districts show 
reduced circulation figures. Differences of this kind reflect variations 
in credit conditions in the several districts, but from the national point 
of view the system is nevertheless a unit. The reservoir of credit con- 
structed by the Federal Reserve act is such that, in the final analysis, 
the entire system responds to the same influences, and in outlining broad 
general tendencies one is justified in treating the twelve reserve banks as 
one. In fact, it is only by considering the combined resources and lia- 
bilities of the twelve banks that one can obtain a correct picture of the 
national situation, as the relations between the twelve reserve 
are constantly shifting. 

It may be asked: What would happen if the reserve banks paid out 
gold instead of reserve notep and thereby decreased their supply of 
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gold and their reserve ratio?* Under present circumstances such a 
course of action can have but little effect on the credit situation. It 
makes no difference to a man whether the $20 bill in his pocket is a 
reserve note or a gold certificate. The cash requirements of the nation 
would be no greater and no less than before. The only difference 
would be that the reserve ratio would be lower and declining, which 
might have some psychological effect on the public mind. Not unless the 
ratio went down to below 50, however, would the decline become a 
matter of real importance, and the ratio cannot fall below 60 at the 
present time without expansion as the substitution of gold for all the 
federal reserve notes in circulation, which is quite inconceivable, would 
still leave enough cash reserves to constitute 47 per cent of deposit 
liabilities. 

To recapitulate: further gold imports will increase the amount of 
loanable funds, and, other things remaining equal, will reduce the 
demand for reserve bank credit on the part of the member banks. Up 
to the saturation point of the reserve-bank sponge gold iiriports 
can be absorbed and credit expansion delayed. Theoretically this 
point will be reached when additional gold in excess of one billion 
dollars is imported, which would wipe out substantially all of the reserve 
bank’s earning assets. Beyond that point, unless business revival 
caused by other forces takes place, expansion at home or encourage- 
ment of investment of funds abroad or both is inevitable. In practice 
this point will be reached much sooner, as a complete liquidation of the 
earning assets of the twelve reserve banks and even of any one reserve 
bank is not likely. There are many hundreds of member banks in 
each district, and when the point of credit saturation approaches it 
will affect some members sooner than others, just as some reserve dis- 
tricts will feel the condition in advance of other districts. It is at 
that point that further imports of gold may be expected to have a 
tendency toward credit expansion, and toward expansion without bor- 
l*owing from the reserve banks and consequently not subject to their 
control. The effect of gold imports in a period of increasing bor- 
rowings from the reserve banks caused by domestic conditions would 
be similar: the gold would add to the credit reservoir new funds not 
obtained from the reserve banks and would thus make the complex 
problem of credit control more than ordinarily difficult. 

E. A. Goij)KNWKi8sa. 

Washington, D, C. 

•The U. S. Treasury has actually paid out gold certificates, and the total gold in 
circulation, including coin, bullion and certificates, shows an increase of abotit 
$96,000,000 between January 1922 and 1923, 
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Supply arid Demand. By H. D. Hendeeson. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1922. Pp. x, 181.) 

Any book which bears the title ‘‘Supply and Demand” and the im- 
print “1922” is noteworthy. This volume, peculiarly enough, appears 
under accredited auspices. It is the first of a series of Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Handbooks, written by “the more distinguished of the younger 
economists,” edited by Mr. J. M. Keynes, and intended to convey 
“some conception of the general principles of thought which economists 
now apply to economic problems.” It is an attempt to get to the reality 
of things economic by way of “the laws” of neo-classical price theory. 

The principal element in the compound is neo-classical price theory. 
There is exhibited in procession an argument that there is order amid 
things economic, a statement of “the laws” of supply and demand, a 
grounding of price theory in the pseudo-ultimates of “marginal utility” 
and “marginal cost of production,” a consideration of the remunera- 
tion of “land,” “risk-bearing and enterprise,” “capital,” and “labor” 
as special cases of “supply and demand,” and other familiar materials 
from a well-stocked arsenal of dialectic. 

In spite of the fact that the argument which constitutes the skeleton 
of the book has been presented a hundred times before and is destined 
to enjoy at least half a dozen more appearances, it has freshness and 
distinction. A captious critic, to be sure, can easily pick flaws in it. 
The statement of the “law,” “When, at the price ruling, demand ex- 
ceeds supply, the price tends to rise,” will not satisfy hard-headed 
theorists with an aversion to looseness of statement. The argument 
that in their purchases individuals arc guided by calculations of utility 
receives no support from the case of the “enterprising business man,” 
for he uses a pecuniary, not a utility, calculus. Many theorists will 
insist that the antecedent to supply which is in a place in “symmetry 
with” that of utility to demand is “disutility.” But such flaws as 
these, delightful as their discovery is to the accredited theorist, will not 
worry “the general reader.” In spite of them the argument is articu- 
late, the exposition is competent, and it receives here one of its best- 
written presentations. 

The secondary element in the compound consists of generalized 
facts about the economic order. Tucked away in the larger excursion 
into price theory are many bits of economic realism which are as valu- 
able as they are out of place. The author recognizes the fact of 
inequality in the division of income and notes some of its consequences, 
as, for example, its effect upon the volume of savings. The supply of 
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capital receives a most lucid and objective treatment. It takes full 
account of the importance of corporate savings, notes the ephemeral 
character of the connection between accumulations and the rate of 
interest, and avoids the conclusion that the latter adequately dis- 
burses new wealth into spendings and savings. He assigns to competi- 
tion something less than a necessary role in economic organization, 
finds a valid function for the trade union in the making of wage rates, 
and has a place for the state in a control of market processes. Such 
examples as these, of which many more might be given, make this 
exceptional in its contact with reality among introductions to economic 
theory. 

It is peculiar that excellence added to excellence should result in con- 
fusion. But the futility of the argument and its failure to convince 
come from the attempt to stretch the older doctrines to clothe modern 
facts. A few typical examples of the effects achieved must suffice. 
Corporate savings arc fitted into a theory of capital accumulation 
which runs in terms of ‘‘waiting” by being regarded as “involuntary 
savings.” The discussion of wages begins with the determination of 
“a general rate,” despite the author’s skepticism of both local and 
occupational mobility of labor. His admission of differences in income 
as affecting the amounts which purchasers are willing to pay for 
an article makes his “laws,” that “tlic marginal utility^ of a commodity 
to anyone diminishes wdth every increase in the amount he lias,” applic- 
able only to individual economy and robs it of market significance. 

Such arguments indicate that the introduction of realism has loosen- 
ed the older system in concept, in argument, in articulate character. 
The older theory which taught that the economic order was an auto- 
matic, self-regulating mechanism wdiich secured from the limited re- 
sources at hand the maximum of utilities was sharp, articulate, and 
uncompromising. Its concepts, assumptions, and dialectic contained 
no waste and no unpurposive material ; each definition and each syl- 
logism had its place in a definite scheme of apologetics. The tendency 
of Mr, Henderson’s argument is to rob the older materials of economic 
significance and to make vestiges of them. A marginal utility which 
guides the purchaser but, because of the unequal distribution of wealth, 
is no representation of a feeling magnitude back of a market price is 
not the serviceable marginal utility with which we played in college. 
A rate of wages which represents an adjustment of demand and supply 
through the action of the trade union is not the good old natural rate 
which is the solace of business men and supreme court judges. An 
argument that there is order amid economic phenomena, with a dis- 
claimer of a defense of the existing order, is a weak substitute for the 
magic of old-fashioned competition. 

Our quarrel is not with the conclusions which tend to emerge from 
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Mr. Henderson’s argument, but with his dim perception of them and 
his confused way of stating them in a language and as a part of a 
system of thought to which they do not belong. If it were not for his 
disclaimers we would think that he meant what economists generally 
would have meant twenty years ago, when he says, “The laws of 
supply and demand represent what is socially desirable now or under 
any system.” We will agree with him if he means no more than that 
the use of a pecuniary calculus, a system of prices, and their comple- 
mentary market mechanisms are devices which the community must 
use in attempting to get the most out of its resources. But from 
his language it is here, as in many other places, impossible to tell 
whether his defense is merely of market mechanisms, the whole of the 
existing order, or something more than the first and less than the 
second. 

The weakness of the argument is, of course, most manifest in the 
mistaken character and exaggerated emphasis placed upon the “laws” 
of supply and demand. In the days when men’s minds were all agog 
over the wonderful discovery of “law and order” in nature, and the 
raw material of economics was keen heads, crude assumptions, and 
dialectic, it was not strange that men should attempt to discover 
“the natural laws” of the economic order. If the law of supply and 
demand means that where the device of vacillating price is used to 
adjust the production of goods and their use to each otlier there will 
be some tendency for the two to agree at a price, the believer is 
welcome to all the consolation he can extract from so cosmic a truth. 
But since the result depends upon an appreciation of certain facts by 
many men, their judgments about these facts, and the human actions 
which grow out of the judgments, the links in human psychology are 
too many and too important for a “law” of supply and demand to be 
even remotely akin to those of natural science. Besides, to rest an 
explanation of price in terms of such conglomerates as supply and 
demand is not to state a law ; at best it is only to state a problem. 

There are other ways to the reality which Mr, Henderson seeks than 
that of putting up the wine of economic reality in the bottles of meta- 
physical economics. In fact it is an absence of any knowledge, so far 
as this volume bears testimony, of the critical and constructive work 
in economic theory in the last twenty years which makes the book what 
it is. If it bore no date, and the casual references to the war were 
eliminated, economic theorists generally would date it from about 1900 
to 1910. It represents a first attempt to make a speculative system 
square with reality. It is indicative of critical and constructive 
ability of a high order that the author has made such a step for him- 
self. But his work lies so far back of the fighting front of economic 
theory that the book, except as an intellectual curiosity, is without 
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value. Other persons, with minds no keener than his, have turned out 
contributions to a statement of economic theory which are far more 
significant and far more relevant. These will not satisfy Mr. Henderson 
at the present stage of his development. They contain no statements 
of so cosmic a character that they can be printed in italics, much 
less in the black-faced type which he reserves for his ‘^laws.” The mat- 
ters which make them up are much too untidy to meet his demand for 
truth that satisfies a ‘‘sense of symmetry.” Bukthey contain enough 
of method, vocabulary, and content to eliminate most of the confusions 
which crowd his volume. 

WAI.TON H. Hamimon. 

Amherst College, 
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IndustriewirtschafU (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 81.) 

Bogardus, E. S. Introduction to sociology. Third revised edition. (Los 
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Boggs, T. H. The international trade balance in theory and practice. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1922.) 

Burke, E. J. Political economy, designed for use in Catholic colleges, high 
schools and academies. (New York: American Book Co. 1922. Pp. 
xvi, 480. $1.40.) 

Cape, E. P. Lester F. Ward; a personal sketch. (New York: Putnam. 
1922. $1.75.) 

Damaschke, a. Geschichte der Nationalokonomie. Fine erste Einfiik-^ 
rung. Thirteenth edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. 30 M.) 

Day, E. E. and Davis, J. S. Questions on the principles of economics. 
Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp, iv, 124.) 

Dickinson, Z. C. Economic motives. A study in the psychological founda- 
tions of economic theory, with some reference to other social sciences. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 304. $2.50.) 

Most economists recognize that the problems underlying the concepts 
of want, utility, demand, value, interest, rent, and the like, are essentially 
psychological problems. But these same economists have felt, in the past, 
that the psychologists were too much concerned with metaphysical sub- 
ject-matter to offer economics much aid; and, like Veblen, Parker, and 
their followers, have delved into psychological literature to help them- 
selves. Unfortunately, psychology has been, and still is, very much in 
a state of confusion. Veblen built up his applications largely on the 
basis of speculations of McDougall which are now considered by psychol- 
ogists as very improbable. Parker was chiefly inspired by theories’ of 
Freud and other psychoanalysts, which, however plausible in certain de* 
tails, are rather generally discredited by, truly scientific psychologists* 
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For economic service, therefore, what is urgently needed is just such a 
careful evaluation of psychological literature applicable to economics as 
Dr. Dickinson gives us. 

Part I gives an historical resum4 of the psychology — or should one say 
psychologies? — underlying theories of political economy from the days 
of the Greeks to the present. Although this portion of the book is well 
integrated, one has the feeling that such a lengthy introduction to the 
immediate problem of economic motives is for all but the philosopher or 
historian an approach needlessly academic. Fortunately those who yawn 
over scholarly historic introductions may begin the book with part II, 
The Psychological Analysis of Motives, without losing anything vital 
to an understanding of the author's theme. To an enumeration of the 
chapter topics in part II and part III — The newer point of view in 
psychology; Instinct, aptitudes, and appetites in general; The human 
instincts and aptitudes; Emotion, pleasure, and pain; The learning pro- 
cess; Learning, reasoning, and rationality; How new motives may be 
instilled; The present state of economic psychology; Application to eco- 
nomic wants; Utility and cost; Psychology of the valuation process; 
Psychology in saving; and Work — needs only to be added the statement 
that the author brings to his fellow economists such an acquaintance with 
present-day psychology and such a sanity and acuity of judgment in his 
critique as well entitle him to the Wells Prize. 

Charles Leonard Stone. 

Gunther, A. Sozialpolitik, Part I: Theorie der Sozialpolitik. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co, 1922. Pp. ix, 476. 90 M.) 

Haenel, H. G. W ertheeinflussung und Uniernehmertdtigkeit. Grund- 
ziige einer organischen Theorie der dknomischen JV ertrelationen und ihrer 
dynamischen Riickwirkungen, (Jena: f'ischer. 1922. Pp. xii, 158. 
80 M.) 

Hobson, J. A. Incentives in the nerc industrial order. The new library 
of social science, no. 8. (New York: Thomas Seltzer. 1922. Pp. 140. 
$1.75.) 

Horneffer, E. Die grosse Wunde. Psychologische Betrachtungen sum 
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Pp. iii, 167. 64 M.) 
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(Tubingen: Mohr. 1922. Pp. xi, 184. 75 M.) 
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Chester, Pa.: Temple Press. 1922. Pp. xi, 276.) 
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Franz Deuticke. 1922. Pp. 100. 26 M.) 
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de Lausanne. (Paris: Payot. 1922. Pp. 606. 12 fr.) 
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revised edition. (Jena: Schmidt. 1922. Pp. vi, 174. 35 M.) 
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ScHwiEDLAND, E. V olkswittschaftslehre. Third edition. (Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer. 1922. Pp. vii, 460.) 

Shearman, H. P. Practical economics. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 383. $2.60.) 
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Vie Universitaire. 1922. 12 fr.) 
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Economic History and Geography 

An Introduction to Economic History. By N. S. B. Gras. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 350.) 

In the past, economic historians have devoted the greater part of 
their energies to chronological studies of the industrial, commercial, 
and social dcA^elopinent of particular countries. Slight attention has 
been given to the evolution of economic institutions the world over. 
Only of late has the economic historian been attracted to the broader 
field of comparative analysis and interpretation. 

Professor Gras in his Introduction to Ecoiiomic History consistently 
avoids the well-beaten trails followed by scores of economic historians, 
and attempts, with marked success, to apply the comparative method 
to his investigation. This fact alone would give Professor Gras^ work 
real distinction. 

In his preface the author states: ‘‘Without in any sense being a 
theoretical exposition of history, the present hook ha«! nevertheless a 
purely economic warp, with a woof as varied as the culture of pro- 
gressive man.” If for no other reason than the force of human in- 
quisitiveness, the student of economic history is led to extend his inquiry 
into fields which may at first appear to be but distantly related to 
economic history. In an interesting and instructive manner Professor 
Gras accomplishes this task of weaving into his account of the five 
stages in economic development an estimate of the general cultural 
attainments of man. 

The volume is divided into six chapters. Chapter 1 describes the 
collectional economy, the first stage in economic development, referred 
to by some writers as the period of direct appropriation or the hunting 
and fishing stage (this latter phrase inadequately expresses the real 
characteristics of this primitive economy). Professor Gras calls atten* 
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tion to two types of collectors, the lower and the higher collectors. 

“The lower collectors were the more primitive. They hunted in 

smaller groups, used cruder weapons, killed smaller game and were 
less skilled in battle Accordingly, they did not possess as good 


food or as good skins for clothing or tents as did the higher collectors. 
Although both the higher and the lower were collectors of ani- 
mals and vegetables, only the higher would develop into the next stage 
of civilization, the cultural nomadic” (pp- 18-19). Chapter 2 is de- 
voted to a discussion of this stage (the cultural nomadic economy)^ 
which is characterized by animal culture or plant culture or both. 
Until quite recently it was assumed that the former universally pre- 
ceded the latter. However, recent investigations have shown that in 
some cases the collectional economy was followed immediately by the 
cultivation of crops. In a note Professor Gras writes: “The view 
taken here allows for both theories, stressing not the precedence of 
animal culture or of plant culture, but the fact of a culture of some 
kind combined with movement from place to place” (p. 45). The care 
with which the author has here selected and interpreted his evidence 
is characteristic of his work throughout the entire volume. 

The settled village economy, the third stage in economic evolution, 
is described in chapter 3. Concerning this stage the author writes: 
“It is only when residence in one spot is continuous from season to 
season, and is ostensibly permanent from year to year, when no change 
is contemplated, or is part of the regular order of events, that a people 
may be thought of as really settled, as having entered the stage of 
^settled village economy’ ” (p. 49). Obviously, progress in civilization 
depends to a large extent upon permanent residence. Inadequate as 
the organization of trade and industry may have been in this period 
of man’s existence, an interchange of goods between producers and con- 
sumers nevertheless occurred. 

Town economy (discussed in chapter 4), the fourth stage in economic 
development, was born when the trader became an independent factor 
in the economic organization of the community. The retail store came 
into existence and the market, which under the settled village economy 
held a position of paramount importance, lost its grip on the trade 
life of the community. The town possessing certain economic advan- 
tages finally sought to extend its trade activity beyond its narrow con- 
fines and in many instances became the dominant force in the surround- 
ing territory. Thus, slowly, some towns assumed leadership over 
wider and wider areas. 

The metropolitan economy^ the last stage in economic developmeat, 
.then emerged. Professor Gras’ definition of a metropolis is most sig- 
nificant: “Mere agglomeration of individuals, important as that is, 
does not constitute a metropolis in the sense used in this book. What 
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counts most is commercial dominance over a wide area (p. 184?) 

We may think of metropolitan economy as an organization of people 
having a large city as nucleus, just as town economy had a town as its 
center. Or we may put it this way, metropolitan economy is the organ- 
ization of producers and consumers mutually dependent for goods and 
services, wherein their wants are supplied by a system of exchange 
concentrated in a large city which is the focus of local trade and the 
center through which normal economic relations with the outside are 
established and maintained” (p. 186). Metropolitan development it 
divided by the author into four stages: the organization of the market, 
industrial development, development of transportation, and develop- 
ment of financial organization. Not until the fourth stage has been 
reached can it be said that the metropolis has gained its full growth. 
To quote the words of the author: “We may visualize the fully de- 
veloped metropolis very crudely in this way. The retail section is the 
survival (and extension) of the trade of town economy. The whole- 
sale district represents the first phase of metropolitan economy. The 
industrial suburb is all that the metropolis has (ultimately) to show 
of the second phase of its development. The great terminals for rail- 
roads and steamsliips are the generally ugly memorials of the third 
phase. And the financial district stands for the fourth phase” 
(p. 269). The tw^o chapters describing the metropolitan economy 
(occupying nearly one half of the entire volume, altogether 160 pages) 
are almost entirely devoted to a discussion of the growth of metropol- 
itan centers in England and the United States, although some illus- 
trations are taken from other countries as well. 

While today intra-metropolitan ties are of vast importance, the 
existing inter-metropolitan relations are in many cases equally binding. 
Metropolitan “spider webs” dot the whole world, some inextricably 
interwoven, others less so. That metropolitan economy is the dominant 
note in our present economic organization cannot be deried. Professor 
Gras is the first to present an adequate analysis of the development 
and functioning of this economy. 

Some exceedingly interesting observations could be made respecting 
the decay of metropolitan centers as a consequence of the changes 
wrought by the Great War. Some of the populous cities of Europe, 
formerly the centers of important metropolitan areas, have been iso- 
lated from their spheres of influence. Their present impotency is 
indeed a tragic reminder of the dependence of the metropolis upon an 
extended Hinterland. 

The value of Professor Gras^ book, it should be pointed out in con- 
clusion, has been greatly enhanced by questions, references and notes 
which are found at the end of each chapter. Suggestions for further 
study, a detailed table of contents, marginal notes on each page and 
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numerous maps and diagrams are likewise commendable features of the 
volume. 

Felix Flugel. 

University of California. 

Principles of Human Geography. Bj Ellsworth Huntington and 
Sumner W. Cushing. Second edition, with maps, diagrams, 
illustrations, index. (New York: John Wiley & Sons. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1922. Pp. xiv, 430. $3.50.) 

This is one of a very few textbooks of geography wherein the avowed 
purpose is to emphasize the principles which are fundamental to the sub- 
ject. The purpose is, on the whole, well carried out in that the book 
presents in its first chapter an admirable summary of the problem and 
follows it with chapters that show close connection with its main theme, 
“the great principles of geography in its human aspects.’^ 

The table of contents indicates that the book is divided into 8 
principal parts, with a total of 22 chapters. In reality, however, 
as the reviewer sees it, the work is on a threefold basis: (1) man in his 
physical environment; (2) man in his plant and animal environment; 
and (3) man in his human environment. The fundamentals of the 
physical environment are stated as being location, land forms, water 
bodies, soil and minerals, and climate. Each of these fundamentals is 
treated from the standpoint of the effects it produces, i. c., their influ- 
ences on human development, rather than from the physiographer’s 
point of view. Inasmuch as this part of the work constitutes the 
essential framework of the whole, the space devoted to it, nearly 
two thirds of the whole, is fully justified. The remainder of the book 
is given largely to a discussion of the climatic influences affecting 
kinds and distribution of plant and animal life and a serious attempt to 
evaluate their relations to human activities. The last two chapters 
deal with political geography and do not appear to correlate very 
closely with what has preceded them. 

Viewed as a whole the book is a very commendable contribution 
to geographic science. The authors have given a sufficient number of 
specific illustrations to make clear their statements of principles with- 
out giving the burdensome details that characterize some contempor- 
aneous works. The language is concise and clear, and interest is 
easily sustained. The emphasis given climatic influences reflects the 
well-known views of the senior author, and although not in all cases 
convincing, certainly serves to stimulate thoughtful discussion. 

Critical reading of the text such as is implied in its use for classroom 
purposes reveals some fundamental weaknesses which it is hoped that 
later revisions may correct. Among them may be mentioned : 

1. The too prevalent tendency to fail to distinguish between theory 
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and fact. This is conspicuously illustrated in chapter 3 wherein is 
involved an extended discussion of the relation of the tetrahedral form 
of the earth to the distribution of the great mountain systems and 
to the forms of continents. The same may also be said of chapter 20, 
where the authors emphasize the relation of past climatic cycles to the 
political and economic movements of Persia, Mesopotamia, Greece, and 
Rome. The evidence submitted hardly warrants the sweeping state- 
ments made. 

2. The text states the main outline concisely and forcefully in its 
jSrst chapter but does not in its succeeding portions make clear the 
relation to this main outline. Very skilful teaching is necessary in 
order to avoid liaving students led into a feeling of scattered mental 
effort and consequent lack of concentration upon the “principles” 
that are supposed to be emphasized. The relation of the discussion 
given in the last chapters to the principles given in the first is too 
vague to be convincing. 

3. The tendency to indulge in some more or less fantastic notions 
of conservation of natural resources is })erha})s amusing rather than 
harmful. For example, the suggestion is made (p. 199) that the 
country (by inference, the government) “should take steps to prevent 
the consumption of oil where ‘other^ substitutes are available, such 
as coal on warships, hydro-electric power on railroads, and alcohol 
in automobiles.” The discussion mentioned is at best very remotely 
geographic and completely ignores even the fundamentals of economics. 
The conservation of coal is likewise inadequately treated. It suggests 
the introduction of more or less arbitrary methods of increasing the 
efficiency of the use of coal, but fails to add tliat such changes as the 
building of superpower plants, use of coal gas or other products in 
internal combustion engines, and the “placing of concrete pillars instead 
of coal pillars in coal mines” will come only when it will pay to use them. 
Economic influences on conservation problems must be recognized if 
soundness of view is the goal sought. 

4. Criticism may also be made of numerous statements given, with- 
out warrant, as facts. As examples may be cited: “Coal mining is 
one of the most unhealthful and dangerous occupations. Tlie presence 
of coal dust and “fire damp” in coal mines impairs the miners* health 
by constantly obliging them to breathe polluted air.** No mention 
is made of the fact that in the large majority of mines ventilation is so 
well provided that the air is neither damp, dusty, nor foul. In the 
petroleum discussion mention is made of shale as a source of fuel oil in 
the future but states that “we know of no good substitute** for petro- 
leum lubricants. As a matter of fact the prospects of obtaining shale- 
oil lubricants are about as promising as for shale fuel-oil. It is also 
stated (p. 201) that the Standard Oil Companies have acquired 85 to 
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90 per cent of all the oil business in the United States. This figure is 
beyond question much too high. 

The authors evidently are not farmers nor very familiar with farm 
practices. The statements made (p. 159) in regard to decline in values 
of farm lands in the Central and Western states as a result of depletion 
of soil fertility are not warranted by the facts. In the first place, in 
the so-called Central and Western states west of the Mississippi com- 
mercial fertilizers are not yet used to any appreciable extent nor is 
there any prospect of an extensive use of them in the near future. 
And, in the second place, there has not been any decline in farm values 
except as a reaction from a ‘‘boom’’ period — an economic cause, not 
geographic. Land is now higher than at any previous period with 
the exception of the peak prices of 1919 and 1920. 

The criticisms above mentioned are, however, based on the applica- 
tions of the principles of geograjdiy as given by Huntington and 
Cushing, and not on the principles themselves. Tlierein lies the reason 
why the reviewer feels that the book has liigh merit. It is an admirable 
presentation of geographic principles and that, in our judgment, the 
authors failed to apply them carefully and discriminatelv in many 
cases may be accounted for in tliat the field is broad and the oppor- 
tunity for over-zealous opinion to crowd into the realm of fact is great. 

N. A. Bengtson. 

University of Nebraska, 


NEW BOOKS 

Aoresti, O. R. David Luhin; a study in ‘practical idealism. (Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1 922. pp. 372. $3.50.) 

Arnett, A. M. The Populist movement in Georgia. A xnexo of the ''agra- 
rian crusade** in the light of solid-south politics. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. CIV, no. 1. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. 239.) 

Beer, G. L. The origins of the British Colonial system, If>78-16€0. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. viii, 438. $3.) 

Booart, E. L. An economic history of the United States. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Longmans, Green Si Co., 1922. Pp. 
xiv, 593. $2.) 

Though revision of any economic text is desirable after a lapse of ten 
years, it was not this fact but the revolutionary changes wrought by the 
Great War that made revision seem to Dr. Bogart imperative. Herein he 
differs from those economists who omit much discm.ssion of the war periwl 
and its far-reaching influences on the ground that it will he soiru* time 
before the effects of the war are stabilized enough to be apprai.sed satis> 
factorily. This revision has evidently not been merely a mechanical 
matter requiring chiefly scissors and paste, hut a thorough rewriting. 
By omitting here and combining there, Professor Bogart has made room 
for more than one hundred extra pages and yet has turned out a smallcr- 
sized book. The four original parts are much the same, except for the 
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absence of an introduction and the insertion of new chapters on the 
mining industries; moreover, there is a rearrangement and renaming of 
certain chapters dealing with the Revolutionary period. The most no- 
ticeable new feature is the additional part V, entitled ‘"Expansion as a 
world power/' and consisting of nine new chapters which trace develop- 
ment along the several great economic lines from 1900 to the present. 
There are almost as many illustrations as before and four or five new 
maps. The extensive bibliography found in the earlier book has been 
dropped from this. 

Amelia C. Ford. 

^ Bbasol^ B. L. The balance sheet of sovietism. (New York: Duffield. 1922. 
Pp. ix, 272. $2.) 

Bulkley, M. E. Bibliographical survey of contemporary sources. New 
Series, Economic and social history of the World War (British Series), 
published on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xvii, 631.) 
i A substantial bibliographical list covering publications to the end of 
1920. A special effort has been made to include all “Parliamentary" 
and “Official ’ publications, but in addition there are references to pamph- 
lets, reports of societies, and articles in about 35 different periodicals. 
Only a few foreign books are included. The entries are grouped by 
subjects and at the end is a very full index of subjects and authors. 

Calvert, H. 7'he wealth and welfare of the Punjab. (Lahore, India: 
Civil and Military Gazette Press. 1922. Pp. xvii, 224'.) 

! Chase, L. A. Michigan. Rural state and province scries, edited by L. H. 
Bailey, (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 492.) 

Cresson, W. P. The Holy Alliance. The European background of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of International Law. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. vi, 147. $1.50.) 

IDawson, R. M. The principle of official independence. With particular 
; reference to the political history of Canada. Introduction by Graham 
Wallas. Studies in economics and political science. (London: King. 
1922. Pp. XV, 268. 10s. 6d.) 

^4^|[>AY, C. A history of commerce. Revised and enlarged. (New York: 

'I Longmans, Green. 1922, Pp. 676. $2.60.) 

il^AYEL, M. Le renaissance economique de VAllemagne. With a preface 
I by M. Seydoux. (Paris: Presse Universitaire. 1922. Pp. 171.) 

fDoPscH, A. Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit vornehmlick 
I tn Deutschland. Part II. With index for both parts. Second revised 
'I and enlarged edition. (Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger. 1922. 

J Pp. 489. 200 M.) 

Elliott, L. E. Chile, today and tomorrow, (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. X, 346. $6.) 

▼ON Enoeln, O. D. Inheriting the earth, or the geographical factor in 
national development, (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xvi, 879, 
$ 2 .) 

Place is “the essential and significant basis of all human association." 
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In this statement of the author's thesis^ the indefinite article would have 
been more appropriate. There are many bases and we have no means of 
measuring and comparing their essentiality, while significance is a matter 
of what we choose to be interested in. To the author, who is a geo- 
grapher, place is the interesting aspect of human life. From this point 
of view he considers a wide range of facts and problems, historical, 
political, and economic. His casual opinions on some great questions 
may or may not strike the reader as wise, but when Professor von Engeln 
enters into geographical details he becomes more convincing. He insists 
on the possession of place as a fundamental bond of nationality. The 
relations between civilized nations in the common effort to utilize their 
natural resources are then considered by him and a cooperative ideal 
is set forth for “inheriting the earth.'’ The two chapters on the “con- 
quest pf the tropics” with which the book concludes are so suggestive 
^at they may be especially recommended to the economist. 

G. A. K. 

Ford, H. Afy life and work. Written in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther. (Garden City, N. Y. : Doubleday, Page. 1922. $3.50.) 

Hasse, a. R. Index to economic material in the documents of the states 
of the United States. Pennsylvania^ part III, rainfall to Z. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. 1922. Pp. 230. $4.25.) 

Heller, A. A. Industrial revival in soviet Russia. (New York: Thomas 
SeltEer. 1922. Pp. xi, 224. $1.50.) 

Hoschiller, M. Une enquete en Allcmagne. Third edition. (Paris: 
Felix Alcan. 1922. Pp. xxi, 183.) 

JxNKiNsoN, H. A manual of archive administration including the problems 
of war archives and archive making. New Scries, F.conornic and social 
history of the World War (British Scries), published on behalf of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xviii, 243.) 

JoHNSEN, J. E., compiler. China and Japan ', a study outline. The refer- 
ence shelf, vol. I, no. 2. (Nevtr York: H, W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 
61. 76c.) 

Levermore, C. H. League of Nations, second year book : January 1, 1921- 
February 6, 1922. (Brooklyn, N. Y. : Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 1922, 
Pp. 423. $1.60.) 

The term “League of Nations” is broadly interpreted to cover the 
Supreme Council, the W’^ashington Conference, the Pan American Union 
as well as the League of Nations at Geneva, For what is said about the 
last named, authority is derived from its official publications. 

Maone E. Bourgeois et financiers du XVlIe siecle. La joyeuse jevnesse 
de Tallemant des Reaux, d’apres des documents inedits. (Paris: Emilc- 
Paul. 1921. 7.60 fr.) 

Masloff, S. S. Russia after four years of revolution. (London: Kinir. 
1922. Pp. 237. 5s. 6d.) 

Miljctin, W. P. Die Organisation drr VolkewirUchaft in Sawjetrtutland. 
(Berlin: A. Seehof & Co. 1921. Pp. 47.) 
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DU Pont, B. G. E , /. du Pont de Nemours and Company: a history 
1802-1902. (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. Pp. 196. $2.) 

Of interest not only as a history of various members of the du Pont 
family^ but also as source material dealing with the establishment of an 
important industry and the early growth of a capitalistic enterprise. 

Rbmer, C. F. Readings in economics for China. Selected materials with 
explanatory introductions. (Shanghai, China: Commercial Press, Ltd. 
1922. Pp. X, 686.) 

A Chinese student has generally been compelled to approach the study 
of economics with the guidance only of books designed for use in other 
countries and offering him only facts so foreign to his experience as to 
be largely unintelligible, and thus of limited value in interpreting the 
life of his own country. The present collection illustrates the range of 
topics usual in introductory courses in economics by means of well-select- 
ed articles or chapters dealing chiefly with the phenomena of Chinese life, 
with a judicious resort, also, to foreign (chiefly American) writers for 
exhibiting contrasts between the two civilizations, and for the exposition 
of principles having a general applicability. The book is calculated to 
be of service also to non-Chinese students of China. 

A. P. W. 

Rhodes, J. F. The McKinley and Roosevelt administrations y 1897-1909. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1922. $4.) 

Serino, M. Die Krisis der W eltwirtschafi und die auswdrtige Wirischafts- 
politik. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 24. 15 M.) 

Sneller, Z. W. Economische en sociale denkheclden in Nederland in den 
aanvang der negentiende eeuw {18 14-18S0). (Haarlem: Tjeeiik Willink. 
1922. 0.60 fl.) 

Stoddard, L. The revolt against civilization. (New York: Scribner's. 
1922. Pp. 276. $2.50.) 

Tansill, C. C. 'The Canadian Reciprocity treaiy of ISoJf. Jolins Hop- 
kins University studies in historical and political science, series XL, no. 2. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. Pp. 96.) 

Thralls, Z. A. The geography of Pennsylvania. (New York; Macmillan. 

1922. Pp. no.) 

Tittoni, T. Modern Italy; its intellectual^ cultural and financial aspects. 
Publications of the Institute of Politics, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. v, 2.‘15. $2.) 

Warshaw, J. The new Latin America. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1922. Pp. 415. $3.00.) 

The chief aim has been “to present a faithful picture of progressive 
Latin America, the Latin America of today.'’ The treatment covers a 
wide variety of topics, political, social and commercial. Conditions in 
every country in Latin America, from Mexico to Southern Argentine 
(except the Guianas), are discussed. As a storehouse of interesting 
facts about present conditions in Latin America and recent progress, the 
book is valuable. It was written during Latin America’s great war- 
time and after-war prosperity, and while enthusiasm in the United, 
States for Latin-American trade was at its height. The book stresses 
Latin America’s recent progress a^d is * extreme^j^ optimistic over her 
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future. The virtues of the Latin-American people, which the author 
rightfully believes are many, are strongly praised, and the vices are 
for the most part either ignored or excused. 

In his judgments the author makes little discrimination among the 
peoples of the different Latin-American countries. To the reviewer, who 
has just spent seven months in South America during its period of after- 
war depression, the book appears unduly optimistic, at least so far as 
the immediate future is concerned; and extensive traveling among the 
widely different conditions found in different South American republics 
makes the reviewer doubtful about the value of broad generalizations 
concerning Latin America as a whole. Conditions in the nearby states 
of Uruguay and Paraguay, for example, are about as different as day 
and night. Tropical South America and temperate South America have 
something in common, but the contrasts are more important than the 
similarities. 

E. W. Kemmerer. 

Weber, G. A. The Weather Bureau: its history, activities and organization. 
Institute for government Research, Service monographs, no. 9. (New 
York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xii, 87.) 

La debacle des Soviets et la restauration economique de la Russie. (Paris: 
5 Place du Palais-Bourbon. 1922. Pp. xxxi, 208.) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Twelfth edition: three new vols. (XXX- 
XXXII). (New York: Encyclopaedia Britannica Corp., 34*2 Madison 
Ave. 1922. Pp. 3371. $31.50.) 

The financial reconstruction of Austria. Supplement to the Monthly Sum-- 
mary, October, 1922. (Geneva: League of Nations, Information Sec- 
tion. 1922. Pp. 31.) 

Hammond’s business atlas of economic geography. (New York: C. S. 
Hammond & Co. 1921. Pp. 96. $1.) 

Los Angeles today, April, 1922. (Los Angeles: Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 1922. Pp. 32.) 

Manchuria, land of opportunities. (New York: South Manchuria Railway. 
1922. Pp. ix, 113.) 

A report of the development of Manchuria since the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War, “set forth in facts and figures with a careful avoidance 
of debatable questions of international politics.*' Contains many illus- 
trations, diagrams, and a map. 

Michigan bibliography. A partial catalogue of books, maps, manuscripts 
miscellaneous materials relating to the resources, development and his- 
tory of Michigan from earliest times to July 1, 1917; together with 
citation of libraries in which the materials may be consulted, and a 
complete analytic index by subject and author. Prepared by F. B. 
Streeter for the Michigan Historical Commission. Two vols. (Lans- 
ing, Mich.: Historical Commission. 1921.) 

Moral and material progress and condition of India: statement for 1921, 
(London: H. M.*s Stationery Office. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 

Report on the economic conditions in South Africa, July, 1922. (London: 
H. M.'s Stationery Office. 1922. Is. 6d.) 
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Report on economic and commercial situation of Austria, to July, 192^. 
(London: H. M/s Stationery Office. 1922. Is. 6d.) 

Rubber situation in British Colonies and Protectorates. Supplementary 
report of Committee. (London: H. M.'s Stationery Office. 1922. 3d.) 

Social and labour conditions in Sweden. Reprinted from the Swedish Year- 
Book, 1922. (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri. 1922. Pp. 
26. 26 ore.) 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 

The Economic Aspects of Geology. By C. K. Leith. (New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 1921. Pp. xiii, 457.) 

This work, by the chairman of the Committee on Domestic and 
Foreign Mining Policy of the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, and mineral adviser to the Shipping and War Industrie* 
Board, recently associated with the taxation boards of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and the Paris commission to negotiate peace, deserves the 
attention of every economist. More and more is it realized that labor 
has exchangeable value only when its fruits are in material form, that 
its value largely depends on the material upon which it is employed or 
which is employed to aid it, and that modern civilization depends on a 
supply of materials that it has hardly known. How many realize how 
essential platinum is.?* 

The form of the book is that of lectures, and some of the advice to 
young geologists in chapters 1 and 22, economists can pass over 
lightly. Chapters 1 to 3 give a brief general account of geologic fact 
and theory, especially as affecting the subject-matter, that will help 
{ one who has had no geological training to understand the rest of the 
book. Chapter 4 gives a general outline of the importance, the size, 
i>rand the increasing rate of production of mineral substances as a whole. 
|Throughout, the author avoids tables of statistics, and gives merely 
I significant figures to illustrate, rather than to prove, his points. It 
I is then a book to suggest and to inspire thought rather than to be used 
I for reference, or as an arsenal for argument. This the author clearly 
I states on page 11. One at times wishes he had used a few more figures. 
The concentration of production in spots, the accelerated rate of pro- 
duction, the vast experiment in tapping the forces and materials of 
nature, the enormous capital value of the whole ($150,000,000,000, the 
figure is blurred in my copy on the bottom line of p. 64), and the 
possible Frankenstein nature of the genius thus raised are brought out. 

Then follows a detailed consideration of substances taken up in the 
philosophic order of their economic or imperative necessity to man, 
water (he neglects the value of pure air), fertilizers, and food sources, 
energy resources, the metals used in iron and steel, copper, lead and 
zinc, gold, silver and platinum, miscellaneous, metallic and non-metallic 
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minerals. He thus proceeds from the important and abundant to the 
unimportant and not abundant. Salt comes relatively late. The re- 
viewer brings it in earlier. Salt taxes are necessity taxes. Under 
each title are given first the economic features, to wit, the uses, the 
important features that affect these uses, the main range of demand 
and the main fields of supply. Then under geologic features he de- 
scribes the source. Here he puts concisely what is generally accepted 
as to their form and origin, and, with almost uncanny fairness and 
accuracy, states the divergence when there are diverse views as to their 
geological origin or occurence. This is very well done. To the geo- 
logical student it would have been of more value if references to a 
good authority representing opposing views, or giving a bibliography, 
had been added. But the economist will find it valuable as it is, for 
questionable views are almost always stated as such. 

In fact the author is very guarded in stating his own opinion, and is 
remarkably clever at times in making a statement that covers somewhat 
differing viewpoints. One might imagine an effect of the Hotel de 
Crillon atmosphere. 

Chapter 14 discusses various methods of exploration and develop- 
ment, calls attention (p. 325) to the tendency of profits to fall off with 
depth, and to the fact that in exploration on a large scale, like that 
of the United States Steel Corporation, ‘‘on the average it may be 
predicted for any district in an exploration of sufficient magnitude, 
how much iron ore is likely to be cut in vertical or horizontal dimen- 
sions,^* e, g.<, 13 per cent of the Mesabi Range productive formation. 
The calculations on page 326 are well worth following to see some of the 
factors that determine exploration, and the expenditure of the steel 
companies needed to keep up their ore output. But just what he 
means by ore in this connection is not made quite plain, and as he 
elsewhere remarks, and as he and the reviewer both know, what was 
not ore thirty years ago is ore now. 

In valuation (p. 332) he uses the method which is the common one, 
and the one used by Hoover, of assuming a certain rate of interest 
on the money to be earned and an additional amount of money over and 
above, which safely invested at a lower rate will return the capital 
invested when depletion of the natural resource is complete. But this 
is practically never done and it seems to the reviewer not only simpler 
but theoretically sounder to add the present worth of the payments to 
be expected from a mine, each discounted to the present by the interest 
rate which ought to be expected, or is actually earned, by money in- 
vested in the industry in question. 

The next three chapters, 15, 16, 17, on the valuation and taxation 
of mineral resources, laws relating to mineral resources and their 
conservation, are weU worth careful reading, just to bring to the mind 
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considerations which are often overlooked. Here the experience of 
the writer serves the reader, and the fair and broad-minded way in 
which he states conflicting views. 

Once in a while indeed the author does indulge in a positive state- 
ment, e, g», ^‘The most effective conservation measures yet in effect 
are the ones dictated by self-interest and instituted by private initia- 
tive.” To illustrate this he gives a remarkable summary of the methods 
which have been used and proposed for the conservation of coal, point- 
ing out those that are practical, those merely theoretical, and those 
which will probably not work well, concluding that the ‘‘most obviously 
helpful step possible to the government in the immediate future is to 
permit cooperative arrangements — properly regulated by the govern- 
ment” (p. 363). 

In chapter 18 he passes to international aspects of mineral resources, 
pointing out how resources important to civilization may come from 
one or a few sources, and how therefore there is great chance of fric- 
tion, and great need and possibility of international cooperation, the 
situation being much as though Pennsylvania could lay an export tax on 
anthracite, or suddenly prohibit it altogether. He also discusses the 
position of the United States in regard to supplies of various ma- 
terials, and gives references to books on the same topic. Chapter 19 
is a brief one, that might have been greatly expanded, showing the 
importance of geology in the recent war. Chapter 20 gives a few 
illustrations in the field much more extensively covered in Ries’ Engi- 
neering Geology of the importance of geological considerations in engi- 
neering construction, and chapter 21 closes with good advice. 

Comparing this book with allied books: Spurr^s Political and Com- 
mercial Geology is much fuller in statistical tables. Smith’s Strategy 
of Minerals is a smaller book and more concerned with international 
relations. Ries’ Economic Geology has a wealth of illustrations, small 
maps, etc., which this book lacks. Any one interested in resource 
administration and conservation would do well also to compare these 
studies with Pogue’s studies for the Smithsonian Institution. The 
Atlas of Commercial Geology, issued by the United States Geological 
Survey, w^ould be a good companion at hand, for this book is less 
illustrated but more readable than many. Careful reading and di- 
gestion of Leith’s book by leaders of economic thought should lead to 
an increase of that economic entropy which should be the goal of 
economic life, as an increase in dynamic entropy is the goal of the 
physical universe. 


Tufts College. 


AnFun C. Lakx. 
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The Economics of Tenancy Law and Estate Management^ Being a 
Course of Public Lectures Delivered in the University of Allaha- 
bad, February to April, 1921. By H. Stanmy Jevons. Bulletin 
No. 17. (Allahabad, India; The University, Economics Dept. 
1921. Pp. 114.) 

The author, H. Stanley Jevons, is the son of the late William Stanley 
Jevons, who occupies so distinguished a position in the history of 
economic thought. The present work has a significance which is more 
or less disguised by the rather cheap appearance of this bulletin in 
pamphlet form. The treatise is one which no one who is interested 
in land economics can afford to neglect, especially if he is interested 
in agricultural land. Professor Jevons describes the tenancy in India 
as it actually is and describes changes in tenancy and land tenure 
which are demanded by the situation in India. He holds that with 
satisfactory land policies the agricultural product of India would be 
multiplied by two and perhaps by three and the whole standard of life 
of the Indian population raised correspondingly. The following is a 
quotation : 

Agricultural experts are unanimously of opinion that the average yield 
of produce per acre in India could be doubled, and in many parts even 
trebled; and the effects of this in providing cheaper food and cheaper 
clothing for the whole population, and in setting free labor for the manu- 
facture of machinery and luxuries, would be almost beyond the imagination. 
The result would be the raising of the standard of living to that of a 
European country. It is essential, therefore, that the tenancy policy should 
aim at increasing the gross produce of the soil to the utmost. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether the aim in 
agricultural production should be the maximum per acre of land or 
the maximum per capita. In India Professor Jevons thinks that the 
welfare of the Indian people demands that stress should be laid upon 
the ‘^greatest yield per acre of every crop according to the locality 
which it suits best.” 

What will especially interest the American student of agricultural 
economics is the position that Jevons takes with respect to tenancy 
and large land holdings. The welfare of India, according to this 
author, demands large land holdings and good tenancy. The mea- 
sures he recommends are those which would make of land ownership a 
profession so that the landholder should take the leadership in improve- 
ment and help to make tenancy desirable for the tenant and for India. 
The land policies which Professor Jevons advocates are based upon 
Indian conditions where the great masses of population are illiterate 
as well as very poor. While the conditions are very different in the 
tJnited States, there is much that is suggestive in this work by Pro- 
fessor Jevons for those who are working on the subject of 
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land policies. We see very rash opinions expressed in regard to ten- 
ancy in the United States ; and it is well for those who are attempting 
to guide us in our future land policies to make comparative studies 
of tenancy in different parts of the world and the various systems of 
land ownership, in order that safe conclusions may be reached. 

R. T. Ei-y. 

University of Wisconsin, 
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Burritt, M. C. The county agent and the farm bureau. (New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 269. $1.50.) 

Capper, A. The agricultural bloc. (New York: Harcourt, Brace Be Co. 
1922. Pp. vii, 171.) 

Copland, D. B. Wheat production in New Zealand. (Melbourne and 
London: Whitcomb & Tombs, Ltd. 1922. Pp. xviii, 311.) 

The early part of this book deals with the consumption and production 
of the world wheat crop, and of the adaptation of New Zealand for the 
production of wheat. The quality and the improvement of wheat occupy 
a chapter each. 

The latter two thirds of the book contains much that will be of interest 
to economists. The history of wheat growing in New Zealand is traced 
from its beginning, about 1850, to about the opening of the World War. 
The correlations between the supply and the price of wheat, and between 
the area of wheat grow^n and the price are shown in graphs and tables. 
Wheat in New Zealand was a pioneer crop. In recent years the growth 
of the sheep and dairy industries have restricted very greatly the area 
and production of wheat. Relatively the prices prevailing for meat and 
dairy products have been more favorable than the wheat prices. 

A long chapter on the price of wheat gives the orthodox view of specu- 
lation and the relation of supply to demand with some very good support- 
ing evidence. 

One of the primary causes of the decline in wheat growing, according 
to the author, is the tendency of the country people to leave the farms 
and go into urban industries. Possible remedies taken from Cost of 
Living Report are: small holdings; the erection of workers' dwellings; 
the promotion of rural facilities by the government. The author appears 
to regret the transition from wheat farming to live stock and dairy farm- 
ing, though just why he should do so is not altogether clear until it is 
found that he fears a monopoly on the part of millers over the wheat 
supply. To be effective this would of course require a tariff on flour, or 
even on wheat. Indeed, New Zealand already has a tariff on both wheat 
and flour. The farmers to some extent approve of the tariff, yet the 
author is of the opinion that general free trade would be much more 
advantageous to the farmers as a class. It is hardly likely that Ameri- 
can readers will share the author's views with respect to the dangers 
incident to a shortage of wheat in a country situated as is New Zealand* 
The ease of importation will, at least at a distance, appear to offer 
security to the people so far as a supply of bread is concerned. However, 
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the book is useful and interesting. It is a bit of economic history care- 
fully presented and interpreted. 

B. H. Hibbard. 

Duncan, J. F. Agriculture and the community. (London: International 
Bookshops, Ltd. 1921. Pp. x, 119.) 

France, J. I. The present and future welfare of the American farmer. 
Cong. Record, (i2 (1922), no. 136, pp. 8254-8279. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1922.) 

Gibbs, W. E. The fishing industry. (New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 
viii, 135. $1.) 

Gillette, J. M. Rural sociology. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp, 
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tion. Institute for Government Research, Service monographs no. 8. 
(New York: x\ppleton. 1922. Pp. x, 162.) 

Robbins, H. The labor movement and the farmer. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. vi, 195.) 
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(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp, 254. $1.25.) 
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Pitman. 1922. Pp. ix, 12G. $1.) 

Thomas, A. F. The way out, economic, industrial, financial. (Lynchburg, 
Va.: J. P. Bell Co. 1922. Pp. 272.) 
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countries, 191S-1919. Part III. Issued from the Imperial Mineral 
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International year hook of agricultural legislation, 1922. (Rome: Intern, 
Inst, of Agri. 1922. Pp, 1200. $3.) 
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the direction of R. A. Smith, state geologist, in cooperation with the 
United States Geological Survey. (Lansing, Mich. : Michigan Geological 
and Biological Survey. 1922. 143.) 
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Allkn^ F. J. The shoe industry, American business series. (New York; 
Henry Holt. 1922. Pp. xxxvi, 416.) 

Bryant^ R. C. Lumber: its manufacture and distribution. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 1922. Pp. xxi, 689. $4.60.) 

Kobayashi^ U. Military industries of Japan, Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xv, 263. $2.25.) 

Moore, A. S. Linen. Staple trades and industries, vol. III. Edited by 
Gordon D. Knox. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. viii, 206. $3.) 

Norman, O. E. The romance of the gas industry. (Chicago: McClurg. 
1922. Pp. 200. $1.50.) 

Datnson*s textile **blue book.** Thirty-fifth edition. (New York: Davison 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 1670. $7.60.) 

The saw in history; a comprehensive description of the development of this 
most useful of tools from the earliest times down to the present day. 
Sixth edition. (Philadelphia: H. Disston & Sons. 1922.) 

Transportation and Communication 

NEW BOOKS 

Bernhardt, J. The Alaskan Engineering Commission: its history, activ- 
ities and organization. Institute, for Government Research, Service 

monographs, no. 4. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xii, 124.) 

Bradlee, F. B. C. The Eastern Railroad: an historical account of early 
railroading in eastern New England. Second edition, enlarged. (Salem, 
Mass.: Essex Institute. 1922. Pp. iv, 122.) 

Cunningham, W. J. American railroads: government control and recon- 
struction policies. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1922. Pp. 407. $3.) 

JoHNSEN, J. E., compiler. St. Lawrence River ship canal. The refer- 
ence shelf. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 74. 76c.) 

Briefs, references, and reprints of selected articles on both sides of the 
question. 

Lasker, A. D. What are we to do with our government-owned ships? Do 
we need a merchant marine for peace and war? (Washington: U. S. 
Shipping Board. 1922. Pp. 43.) 

Statement by the chairman of the United States Shipping Board at the 
joint hearing before the Senate Committee on Commerce and the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the proposed bill to 
provide aids for American shipping. 

Lores, L. F. Railroad freight transportation, (New York: Appleton. 
1922. Pp. XXX, 771. $6.) 

Ogden, G. D. The railroads as factors in the nation*s business stability. 
An address before the annual convention of Indiana Bankers' Associa* 
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road System. 1922. Pp. 20.) 

Pratt, E. A. Scottish canals and waterways. (London: Selwyn 8t Blount. 
1922. 10s. 6d.) 

Rea, S. The railroad situation. Address by the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System before the Commercial Club of Chicago, Novem- 
ber 17, 1922. (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Railroad System. 1922. Pp. 
25.) 

Schultz, B. Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Eisenbahnen. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1922. 75 M.) 

Short, L, M. The steamboat-inspection service: its history, activities and 
organisation. Institute for Government Research, Service monographs, 
no. 8. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. x, 130.) 

Wkitford, N. E. History of the Barge Canal of New York state. Supple- 
ment to the Annual Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor for the 
year ended June SO, 1921. (New York: J. B. Lyon Co. 1922. Pp. 
685.) 

WiLSOH, H. G. Special freight services, allowances and privileges. The 
traSc library, part I. Prepared under the direction of the Advisory 
Traffic Council of the American Commerce Association. Third edition. 
(Chicago: Am. Commerce Aussoc. 1922. Pp. xiv, 376.) 

Bibliography of the Nashville, Chattanooga <l!j* St. Louis Railway. (Wash- 
ington: Library, Bureau of Railway Economics. 1922. 27 cyclostyled 

■heets.) 

Hammond*8 mercantile marine atlas of the world. (New York: C. S. 
Hammond & Co. 1922. $55.) 

Old-time ships of Salem. Second edition. (Salem, Maas. : E.ssex Institute. 
1922. Pp. 86.) 

Public utility laws; a summary of the laws creating the state public utility 
commissions, giving an analytical digest of their jurisdiction and powers 
over transportation companies. (New York: Am. Electric Railway 
Assoc. 1922. Pp. 510.) 

Traffic geography. The traffic library, prepared under the dirt^^tion of the 
Advisory Traffic Council and by the Board of Authors and Contributors 
to the American Commerce Association. Fifth edition. (Chicago: Am. 
Commerce Assoc. 1922. Pp. xi, 321.) 

Trade, Caramerce, and Commercial Crises 

NEW BOOKS 

RdPKB, W. Die Konjunktur. Ein systematischer Versuch als Beiirag sar 
Morphologie der Verkehrswirtschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. ix, 
188 .) ^ ' 

Selected bibliography of foreign trade, 1922. A carefully digested list of 
* titles representing the concensus of opinion among leading foreign trade 
economists, editors, educators and exporters. (New York: National 
Foreign Trade Council, India House, Hanover Sq. 1922.) 
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Trade conditions in Spain. (Boston: Nat. Shawmut Bank. 1922. Pp. 4.) 

Trade ar{d industries of the Far Eastern Republic. (Washington: Special 

Delegation of the Far Eastern Republic to the U. S. 1922. Pp. 108.) 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 

Exchanges 

Personnel Relations in Industry. By A. M. Simons. (New York: 

The Ronald Press Company. 1921. Pp. xi, 341. $3.00.) 

It is too much to expect that an author will be entirely consistent, 
but it is rather surprising that the opening statement of a book should 
practically negative the general principles underlying the whole work. 
Here is an excellent treatise on industrial organization and manage- 
ment in which the controlling thought is that we must see things whole, 
that is, that personnel relations are not simply one aspect of industrial 
engineering to be considered by itself, but that every department of 
industry should be viewed in its bearings upon human relationships, and 
yet the author begins by saying that “every social institution is special- 
ized to perforin one function The fundamental function of in- 
dustry is to produce the goods needed by society Whatever in- 

terferes with production threatens industry and the society built upon 
it.” 

No one questions the importance of production, but this is going 
too far. It seems to imply that man’s chief vnd in life is to produce 
wealth. This may “sell” the author's ideas to the business world, but 
it is a wrong start with readers who view human progress in a broader 
way, and wlio see in industry the chief, if not the sole opportunity for 
the physical, mental, and social development of the vast majority of 
mankind. 

It is true that production for the author means long-time and not 
immediate results at any cost, but why insist that the personnel manager 
should always keep this goal in mind? If it is true — and the author 
■|;has done much to prove that it is — that human relationships in in- 
Idustry when based upon scientific principles, or in other words, 
Ipsychological laws, are bound to make for greater production, why 
j not stress the importance of making such relationships right and keep 
; that always in mind rather than the other way around? In fact this 
is really the spirit of the book and it seems unfortunate that it should 
not be apparent in the introductory part. 

The book deals primarily with principles and only incidentally with 
practice or technique, though a hasty glance through the table of 
contents, with its chapters on application Idanks, mental and trade 
tests, introducing the new employee, interesting labor in industry, 
training, adjustments, transfers, promotions, discharge, labor turn- 
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over, organization of the personnel department, etc., would give quite 
a different impression. 

It is difficult to appraise correctly a work on the science of human 
relations in industry in view of the fact that the art or profession of 
personnel or employment management lias only been recognized or 
considered in very recent years and has not yet been standardized as 
to its scope or technique. It is certain, however, that this book ought 
to find a place on the desk of every person engagc'd in personnel work 
or, for that matter, in any phase of industrial management. 

CAKaoni. W. Doten. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

i;ew books 

Aiken, C. R. Millinery. Merchandise manual series. (New York: 
Ronald. 1922. Pp. xix, 188. $1.26.) 

Bennett, G. E. Advanced accounting. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. 
Pp. xiv, 661.) 

Bernhardt, J. Twentieth century bookkeeping and accounting ; a treatise 
on the principles of accounting and hookkeeping practice applied by 
modern bookkeepers and accountants. Fifteenth edition, for use in all 
schools that teach bookkeeping and accounting; by James W. Baker. 
(Cincinnati, O. : Southwestern Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 384.) 

Binder, R. M. Business and the professions, (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1922. Pp. X, 426.) 

Bonney, I^. E. and Cole, C. P. Handbook for business letter writers. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1922. Pp. 98. $1.) 

Britton, W. E. and Bauer, R. S. Cases on business law. (St. Paul: West 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 1663.) 

Burton, J. H. Sinking funds, reserve funds and depreciation. (New 
York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. vii, 91, $1.26.) 

Cartnell, M. Stores and materials control. (New York: Ronald. 1922. 
Pp. 450. $4.50.) 

Clark, F. E. Principles of marketing. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp, vi, 570.) 

As the literature of marketing grows in volume, one is impressed 
with the degree in whicli eacli author’s personal interest and specific 
field of research influences his presentation of the subject. Developed 
originally as lecture notes and tested for several years by the author and 
other instructors in marketing, the content of Dr. Clark’s book gives a 
balanced presentation of the principles of marketing that promises a 
wide usefulness as a fundamental textbook. 

In the description of those phases of marketing that rest upon accept- 
ed economic teaching, the tone of the book is authoritative. It is in his 
• discussions of the many debatable phases of marketing that commenda- 
tion is due the author for his skill in presentation, fairness and thorough- 
ness. His chapters on elimination of middlemen and price maintenance 
and the three concluding chapters devoted to criticism of the elements of 
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marketing efliciency, cost of marketing, and the wastes of modern prac- 
tices and methods are real contributions on subjects of keen interest 
to business men or social or economic students. 

Dr. Clark emphasizes the need for study of the social significance of 
marketing but points out that those who would cure the ills of marketing 
by the application of drastic remedies lose sight of the fact that “so 
expensive a part of our industrial mechanism as the marketing machinery 

is an intricate and delicate mechanism, and change should develop 

only from investigation and experience." 

The copious footnotes lend added value to the book. But, happily, 
it is not necessary to read the referenci s given in the footnotes in order 
to understand the content. 

In his development of the economic phases of marketing functions and 
of the operating methods of marketing structures, the author provides 
a sound foundation for advanced courses in the practices and methods 
of the organizations engaged in the art of marketing. 

W. E. Freeland. 

Cleveland, F. A. Funds and their uses. Revised and enlarged. (New 
York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xxiii, i<25. $3.) 

Cornelius, A. L. I'he law of land contracts. (Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 
1922. Pp. xvi, 671.) 

Davidson, C. E. The Mechanic's Lien law of Illinois. A lawyer's brief 
upon the topic, written designedly also for the use of the layman. (St. 
Louis: Law Printing Co. 1922. Pp. 224.) 

Deffendall, P. H. Actual business English. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. 202.) 

Droke, M. Making a success of salesmanship. (Chicago: Dartnell Corp. 
1922. Pp. 96.) 

Drury, H. B. Scientific management; a history and criticism. Columbia 
University studies in history, economics and public law, vol. LXV, no. 2. 
Third edition revised and enlarged. (New York: Longmans, Green. 
1922. Pp. 271. $2.76.) 

Farrington, F. Getting more drug store business. (Boston: Spatula Pub. 
Co. 1922. Pp. 196.) 

. Meeting chain store competition. (Chicago: Byxbec Pub. 

Co. 1922. Pp. 161.) 

Meeting mail order competition. (Chicago: Byxbee Pub. Co. 
1922. Pp. 239.) 

Fassio, M. Organizzasione industriale moderna. (Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 
1922. 18 1.) 

Finney, H. A. Consolidated statements for holding company and subsi- 
diaries. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1922. Pp. vii, 229.) 

Fleming, A. P. M. and Brockleiiurst, H. J. An introduction to the 
principles of industrial administration. (London: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 
140. Ss. 6d.) 

Gaines, M. W. The art of investment. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 
iv, 226. $2.) 
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Garcblon, W. F., editor. Decisions of the Board of Appeal under ^*New 
England terms for buying and selling American cotton.” First six 
editions, including all decisions to September 1, 1921. (Boston: N. E. 
Cotton Buyers’ Assoc. 1922. Pp. 88.) 

Gillette, H. P. Handbook of construction cost. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1922. Pp. 1734. $6.) 

Grimshaw, R. Why manufacturers lose money. (New York: Van Nos- 
trand. 1922. Pp. 186. $2.) 

DE Haas, J. A. Business organization and administration. (New York: 
Gregg Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. ix, 353. $1.60.) 

This book ])as apparently been written primarily to "‘supplement the 
work in bookkeeping and office practice.*’ The brevity of the treatment 
of some subjects is therefore pardonable. Two chapters are devoted to 
the subject of foreign trade, which concerns but few students of book- 
keeping. On the other hand the subjects of credit and collections, of 
budgets, and of financial standards are neglected. As a college textbook 
for introductory courses it is likely to meet with some criticism. For 
example, on page 30 there is presented “an organization chart of a large 
department store on the Pacific coast.” This store, according to the 
organization chart at least, has failed to employ any sales people. 

The general arrangement of the book is in many respects like that of 
Gerstenherg’s Principles of Business; but this volume is less than half 
as long as Gerstenberg’s work. 

D. S. Tucker. 

Hysell, H. The science of purchasing. With an introduction by J. 
George Frederick. (New York: Appieton. 1922. Pp. xi, 261. $2.60.) 

Mr. Frederick states in the introduction that until this book was pub- 
lished there were only two books on buying as compared with a large 
number on selling. Note is taken of the fact that the function of pur- 
chasing is assuming more and more importance. Chapters deal with 
sources of supply, principles and policies, service, study of future trends 
and forecasts, ethical side of purchasing, organization of the purchasing 
department, stores, inventories, standardization, and records and forms. 

Jackson, J. H. Audit ivorhing papers: their preparation and content. 
(New York: American Inst, of Accountants. 1923. Pp. 201. 100 

schedules. $5.) 

Jones, F. D. Trade association activities and the law: a discussion of the 
legal and economic aspects of collective action through trade organ- 
izations. (New York; McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xii, 360. $4.) 

Keary, W. j. The fundamentals of sound investing. (New York: C. 
Wesley & Co. 1922. Pp. 39.) 

Kenny, C. S. Selection of cases illustrative of the law of contract. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp, 611. $7.) 

Knox, J. S. Salesmanship and business efficiency. (Cleveland, O. : Knox 
Business Book Co. 1922. Pp. 406.) 

Lang, von R. and Hellpach, W. Gruppenfabrikation. I. Band der 
sozialpsychologiscken Forschungen des Institute fiir Sozialpsychologie 
an der Technischen Hochschule Karlsruhe. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 
1922. Pp. viii, 186.) 
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Leake^ P. D. Commercial goodwill: its history, value, and treatment in 
accounts. (New York: Pitman. 1921. Pp. 12, 260. $7.) 

Lee, C. D. and Abbey, R. A. Classification and identification of hand- 
writing. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xvi, 113. $2.60.) 

Lincoln, E. E. Applied business finance. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 
1922. $4.) 

Lunt, E. C. Surety bonds. Nature, functions, underwriting require- 
ments. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. xii, 270. $2.50.) 

Although on a technical subject, a very readable book. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to fidedity bonds, followed by consideration of bankers* 
blanket bonds, public-offieial bonds, judicial bonds, contract bonds, de- 
pository bonds, fiduciar}^ bonds, prohibition bonds, license and permit 
bonds, and automobile-conversion bonds. The author is vice-president 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. 

McKee, H. S. The A B C's of business. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. V, 135. $1.) 

A series of essays on the Complex character of our business organiza- 
tion; Misunderstanding of money; Wages and wealth; Elements of bank- 
ing; Business consequences of the war; Abuse of our railways; Specula- 
tors and markets; Good and bad times; Internationalism; and Education. 

Macmurray C. D. and Cree, M. M. Introduction to shipbroking; the 
elements of the subject. (New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. vii, 108. 
$1.25.) 

Mendell, G. W., Jr. Business and commercial law of Texas; a ready 
reference of every-day late for the merchant and business man. With 
forms of legal instruments. (Dallas: Martin Stationery Co. 1922. Pp. 
438.) 

Montgomery, R. H. Auditing: theory and practice. Vol. II. (New 
York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 564. $4.) 

Mcnchweiler, B. J. Salesmanship; helpful suggestions and hints for 
the retail salesman. (Philadelphia: Penn. 1922. Pp. iii, 221. $1.) 

Nesbit, W. D. First principles of advertising. (New York: Gregg Pub. 
Co. 1922. Pp. iii^ 111. School edition, $1; trade edition, $1.50.) 

“Not intended to be a volume for the practising advertising man or 
woman, but is virtually the ‘first steps* in the profession.** It treats 
of the value of advertising, creating an advertisement, the use of different 
forms of type; and brief chapters consider a study of the product, 
methods of creating interest, and the line of human appeal. There is a 
short bibliography at the close. 

Paton, W. a. Accounting theory — with special reference to corporate en- 
terprise. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 508. $4.) 

Phillips, R. G. and P'raser, S. Wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. (Rochester, N. Y.: The Fish-Lyman Co. 1922. Pp. 256.) 

Radford, G. S. The control of quality in manufacturing. (New York: 
Ronald. 1922. Pp. xvii, 404. $6.) 

Twelve chapters are given to the different aspects of inspection. Other 
chapters deal with quality control in practice, measurement and errors, 
working standards, repetition manufacturing, the dimensional control lab- 
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oratory, gages and gage-checking, thread-gaging, and the control of 
color. 

Reed, W. B. Bituminous coal mine accounting. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1922. Pp. 221. $3.) 

Rorty, M. C. Some problems in current economics. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1922. Pp. 143. $1.25.) 

Russell, F. A. The management of the sales organization. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. vii, 227. $2.60.) 

The Management of the Sales Organization deals primarily with 
problems regarding one phase of sales management, namely, that of the 
relation between the sales manager and the traveling salesmen under his 
direction. The lack of well-rounded development of any phase of the 
general subject of distribution leads the student to welcome a more inten- 
sive study of any of its branches. However, since this volume is based 
almost entirely upon secondary sources, its chief service lies in the fact 
that Mr. Russell has gathered together a considerable amount of fugitive 
material, has organized it and presented it in popular style. The various 
chapters of the book take up the selection, equipment, territory, compen- 
sation, stimulation and control of salesmen. No attempt is made to deal 
with other members of the sales personnel, such as branch managers, 
field directors, and members of various functional subdivisions of the 
sales department. Until business generally recognizes the importance 
of intensive methods of study and supports the necessary research, we 
shall encounter the difficulty which confronted Mr. Russell of securing 
more than superficial material upon management problems of distribution. 

H. R. Tosdal. 

Saliers, E. a. 'Depreciation', principles and applications. (New York: 
Ronald. 1922. Pp, vi, 679. $5.) 

Sayman, I. H. Vtilizing our waste power. Part I: The science of living. 
Part II: The science of salesmanship. (Baltimore: Lord Baltimore 
Press. 1922. Pp. 164.) 

ScuDDER, T. T., Stevens, S., and Clark, F. H. Investment counsel. 
(Boston: Authors, 53 State St. 1922. Pp. 43.) 

Although written primarily to explain to possible customers the kind 
of service which its authors are prepared to render, this little booklet 
contains also a good statement of at least one argument of more general 
Interest. This argument is that the man who buys only bonds of the 
highest grade is a speculator; he is betting his entire fortune on the 
chance that prices will not permanently rise and thus rob him, not only of 
a portion of his real income, but also of a portion of the value of his 
principal. 

True conservatism, say the authors of this booklet, consists of investing 
so as to secure an income of constant purchasing power. This may be 
done by so apportioning one's investments between stock and bonds that 
the loss on the one type of investment may be counterbalanced by a gain 
on the other in those periods when the general level of prices is changing 
either upward or downward. But the purchase of any one common stock 
necessarily involves a risk of loss. This can be met, the authors point out, 
by purchasing stock in a sufficiently large number of different enter- 
prises engaged in different industries. The investor thus places himself 
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in the position of a life insurance company, which may suffer a loss from 
the death of any one man, but knows that if it insures a sufficiently large 
number of men the average mortality loss will not exceed the average 
premium. It is therefore secure. 

The authors further advocate a program by which each investor is to 
strive to increase his principal by systematically shifting certain portions 
of his mvestraent funds back and forth between long-term and short-term 
bonds and between bonds and stock, so as to take advantage of the cyclical 
changes in business and financial conditions. 

Donald S. Tucker. 

Secrist, H. Selling expenses and their control. A study in the retail 
distribution of clothing. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1922. Pp. xii, 
416. $4.25.) 

By the Bureau of Business Research of Northwestern University, 
School of Commerce (Horace Secrist, Director) in cooperation with the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers. 

Smith, H. L. and Moore, W. U. Cases on the law of hills and notes, 
selected from decisions of English and American courts. Second edition. 
(St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 847.) 

Tosdal, H. R. The New England exporter. (Boston: Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Committee on Foreign Trade. 1922. Pp. 130.) 

Tosdal, H. R. Prohleins in export .sales management. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 702. $5.) 

This recent addition to the Harvard Problem series is similar to its 
predecessors in organization and make-up. Its one hundred and sixty- 
four problems arc grouped under the following heads: Export sales or- 
ganization, Researefi and planning; Policies relating to product, distri- 
bution agencies, prices and terms of sale; Sales methods; Management 
of export sales force; Foreign branches; h'inancing, credits, and col- 
lections; Delivery of export orders; General problems of control. With- 
out being at all unbalanced, stress is laid on problems concerning selection 
of agencies, financing, and delivery of export orders, these being subjects 
which are considered of more importance relatively in foreign than in 
domestic trade. 

Wisely, the present volume has fewer problems than earlier ones of the 
series, thus permitting greater detail in setting forth the situations in- 
volved. The result is a decided gain in value either as a set of problems 
for class use or as descriptions of methods employed. There is also a 
larger amount of text material, which is effective in giving unity to the 
problems. The bibliography is complete and well classified. 

V. H. Pelz. 

Walker, W. S. American law of real estate agency; including the duties 
and liabilities of principals and agents; the earning of commissions by 
real estate brokers, pleading, practice and judicial constructions and 
interpretations, and forms of listing, brokerage and other contracts, 
(Cincinnati, O.: W. H. Anderson Co. 1922. Pp. xxxvii, 1053.) 

Walker, J. E. and Foster, R. B. Patents for inventions. (New York; 
Pitman. 1922. Pp. xiii, 388. $7.50.) 

Watson, H. Applied business correspondence. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1922. Pp. 598. $6.) 
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Weston, W. J. Traders and trading i an introduction to the principles 
and conduct of business. (London: Pitman. 1922. 2s. 6d.) * 

Woodson, E. R., editor. Railway accounting procedure. 1922 edition. 
(Washington: Railway Accounting Officers Assoc. 1922. Pp. 466. $1.) 

Formerly the proceedings of the Railway Accounting Officers Associa- 
tion were published under the name of the R. A. O. A. Synopsis. In the 
1922 edition, the title has been changed. This volume, like its pre- 
decessors makes no presumption to be a treatise; it deals rather with 
the work of the various committees of the association. The book is 
divided into four principal sections; freight, passenger, and overcharge 
claim rules. There is also a short section devoted to terminal account- 
ing. Division is made between rules that are mandatory upon carriers 
and those phases that are recommendatory. Following each section are 
the standard forms which relate to that class of accounting work. Brev- 
ity has been generally maintained and the omission of explanatory 
comments on details will make the work somewhat difficult reading for 
those not well informed on the subject. 

M. J. S. 

Wyman, W. F. Export merchandising. (New York; McGraw-Hill. 1922. 
Pp. XX, 406. $4.) 

Americans second largest stock market. (New York: N. Y. Curb Market. 
1921. Pp. 36.) 

Balance sheets and profit and loss statements, analyzed and defined for 
business executives. Also, Classification and definitions of ledger ac- 
counts. Issued by the Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs, 
Committee on Industrial Accounting and Executive Reports. (Boston; 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 1922. Pp. 36; 34.) 

Bibliography of 2700 business hooks; comprising new, in print, used, out 
of print; adapted for special libraries, individual reading courses, in- 
vestment firms, executives, banks. (New York: Dixie Business Book 
Shop, 140 Greenwich St. 1922. Pp. 112.) 

Chocolate and cocoa costs, by G. Rea,* Salmon canning costs, by R. D. 
White; Principles and practice of construction cost-keeping, by W. M. 
Affelder; Cost methods in a hosiery mill, by W. F. Evers; Woolen mill 
costs, by C. W. Bennett; Cost accounting in the manufacture of iron 
and steel .sheets, by K. B. Woods; Steamship operating and terminal 
costs, by J. L. Mulhern and U. Robert; Cost practices and problems 
in the production of coke, by C. C. Sheppard. Official publications of 
the National Association of Cost Accountants for July 16, Aug. 1 and 16, 
September 1 and 16, Nov. 1 and 16, and Dec. 1, 1922. (New York: 
Association, Bush Terminal Bldg. 1922. 25c. each.) 

Commercial libraries and the Department of Commerce. A report to 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, by the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Department of Commerce. Edited by D. W. Hyde, Jr, 
(Washington: Special Libraries Assoc. 1922. Pp. 28.) 

Credit man*s diary and manual of commercial laws for 1923, (New York: 
National Assoc, of Credit Men, 41 Park Row. 1928. $3.60.) 

International Chamber of Commerce; a federation of the industrial, finan- 
cial, and business forces of the principal countries of the world; its 
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organisation and purposes, 1920-^21, (Washington : Intern. Chamber of 
Commerce, American Section. 1922. Pp. 24.) 

Manual of sugar companies, 1922, (New York: Farr & Co. 1922. Pp. 
29.) 

The Merchants* Association of New York year hook, 1922, (New York: 
Assoc,, Woolworth Bldg. 1922. Pp. 334.) 

The New York market. Compiled by the Research Department of the 
New York Herald. (New York; N. Y. Herald. 1922. Pp. 134.) 

Operating expenses in retail jewelry stores in 1921, Publications of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University; Bureau 
of Business Research, bull. 32. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. 
Pp. 29. $1.) 

Pennsylvania tax free bonds classified. Seventeenth edition. (Philadel- 
phia: Barclay, Moore & Co. 1922. Pp. 48.) 

Railroad bonds; information; comparisons. Fourth edition. (New York: 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 1921. Pp. 231.) 

Stock without par value under the Delaware corporation law. (Wilmington, 
Del.: Corporation Service Co. 1922. Pp. 16.) 

Uniform classification of accounts for electric corporations ; for gas cor- 
porations; for water corporations. By the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissioners. Third edition. (New York: State 
Law Reporting Co., 233 Broadway. 1922. $1.10 each.) 

Valuation as of June SO, 1921, of the physical property of rapid transit and 
street surface railroads in the city of New York together with financial 
and statistical data pertinent thereto. Report by J. H. Madden and 
F. W. Lindarr, February 16, 1922. (New York: N. Y. State Transit 
Commission. 1922.) 

Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

The Trust Problem in the United States. By Eliot Jones. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xx, 598.) 

Professor Jones has attempted, in this book, to prepare a broad 
study of ‘Hhose combinations that have (or had) monopolistic power, 
and that are properly designated as trusts.” His study is both his- 
torical and critical. It deals first with such historical phases of the 
subject as pools and the old-fashioned trusts, and particular celebrated 
cases, such as the Standard Oil Company, the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, the shoe machinery, steel, and harvesting machinery 
combinations. The author then reviews in a comprehensive way the 
legal and legislative history and present status of industrial combina- 
tions under suggestive titles, as: The common law relating to com- 
binations and trusts; Trust legislation of 1914; The Webb-Pomerene 
act ; Judicial interpretation of the Sherman act ; and Trust dissolution 
proceedings. These chapters are largely compilation and present little 
that is not easily accessible elsewhere. 
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The chapters of the book that are of the greatest moment and de- 
serve most careful consideration are those dealing with the economic 
aspects of the so-called trust problem. Such questions as the effect of 
the trust on prices, and the possible advisability of government regu- 
lation of the prices of trust-made commodities are important and far- 
reaching economic problems. Professor Jones’ training as an econo- 
mist and his previous studies along these lines would lead the 
reader to anticipate a new and illuminating light on these difficult 
problems. Yet one closes the book with a feeling of disappointment. 
The treatment of a great social or economic problem, such as the so- 
called trusts, requires a careful balancing and appraising of the source 
of evidence and of the evidence itself. This is the obligation of a 
student of economics whose high ideals of truth should be unaffected 
by the prejudices, animosities and ulterior personal motives which 
color the background of much that is written about contemporary 
business problems. Professor Jones has made almost exclusive use, as 
ostensible first-hand material, of government reports on the trusts, 
government briefs in trust dissolution cases and similar documents 
prejudiced against the social righteousness and economic desirability 
of industrial combinations. These documents were prepared by men — 
many of them politically appointed incompetents and the paid tools of 
bureaucratic demagogues — who sought out and threw into bold relief 
the iniquities of the trusts. Should Professor Jones have given undue 
weight to the senseless and often ludicrous allegations of innocence and 
moral high-mindedness and the denial of proved facts that pervade the 
pages of trust-inspired documents or heeded such allegations as that 
the directors of a trust increased prices in order to pay higher wages 
or suppressed competition in order to benefit society by lessening the 
fluctuations in prices, his marshalling of the evidence would have been 
equally subject to criticism. Ungarnished truth is difficult to find in a 
field so fraught by personal motives and prejudices, but it probably 
lies somewhere between the extremes. And I take it to be the duty 
of the economist not to write ex parte propaganda — in spite of the 
example set him by government commissions and bureaus — ^but to lay 
bare this truth devoid of his own preconceptions. 

In many instances Professor eJones apparently fails to see the under- 
lying motives. For example, he quotes, as if it had a bearing on the 
law, the dissolution opinion in the Corn Products Refining case (284 
Fed. 964; Jones, 436) whereas that particular opinion was of little 
value at the time, owing to Judge Hand’s failure to recognize the 
facts as evidenced by statistics — an opinion vitiated by the Judge’s 
personal social theories and his prejudice against the officers of the 
company. Yet Jones devotes a little over a page to this opinion, 
rendered completely obsolete by the Supreme Court majority opinion 
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in the Steel case which gave a diametrically opposite interpretation of 
the law. In fact the chapter on the judicial interpretation of the 
Sherman act seems to be merely an uncritical summary of various 
judicial opinions^ in which the Supreme Court opinions are given no 
more weight than the heterogeneous and discordant opinions of the 
lower courts. The last important and probably most decisive “obita 
dicta’^ of the learned gentlemen in Washington were the Steel case, and 
yet Professor Jones attempts to summarize tlie case in a page and 
proffers no light on its bearing on the important economic issues not 
yet adjudicated. 

In the conclusions and generalizations represented by the three 
final chapters — the anticipated economies of the trusts, the regulation 
of prices, and conclusion — Professor Jones shows much more his train- 
ing as an economist and that balance of judgment which goes with 
scientific instincts. The reader would get the impression from the 
implications of the earlier chapters that Professor Jones was prepar- 
ing the way to bring forward the government ^‘regulation of prices” 
panacea as a cure for the evils incident to large business enterprises. 
Not so. He weighs carefully the actually accomplished economies 
along various lines and concludes : “Though one would like more facts 
before reaching a final conclusion on this perplexing matter, it must 
be admitted that the showing of the trusts lias not realized the high 
hopes that were entertained for them upon their formation about a 
generation ago” (p. 541). This chapter on the actual results of so- 
called trust operation is perhaps the most valuable in the book, and 
in this rather guarded conclusion I would hazard the guess that every 
serious student of the subject, whatsoever liis bias of social theory, 
would heartily agree. And if it is true, oar one-time fear of the 
potential power of these giant creatures of twentieth century indus- 
trialism has little basis in fact. And, farther, when Professor Jones 
comes in the following chapter to discuss the “regulation of prices” 
remedy, he is in a position to appreciate the maze of economic diffi- 
culties attendant upon any attempt on the part of a bureaucratic 
government to determine a fair or expedient price for trust-made 
commodities. Accordingly he remains non-committal, having, per- 
haps, a sort of vague hope that the wheels of the economic mill will 
somehow smooth out the trust problem better in the future than they 
have in the past. In this hope the reviewer shares — and he adds his 
confidence. 

There is one rather important fault I find with the book. Pro- 
fessor Jones has given no attention whatsoever to the effect of the 
Great War upon the trust problem. And this fault applies to the 
material he has used, much of which is now obsolete or at least has 
been superseded by other evidence and documentary material. Hxcept 
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historically, the promotion and early history of the trusts organized 
in the later 1890’s do not throw very illuminating light upon the trust 
problem as it is now, a quarter of a century later. And in addition to 
all that Professor Jones has said he should have added an extended 
discussion of the effect of the war on the trusts, and the changes 
wrought upon the whole horizon of ‘^big business” by the war and its 
aftermath. In fact, all things considered, the greatest weakness of 
the book is that there is so little discussion of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved, especially as a considerable proportion of the facts 
marshalled, being of minor general importance, could have been omitted 
without serious loss. Appended to the book there is an excellent 
bibliography, although many contributions to the subject from 1918 
to the date of publication are omitted. 

Arthue S. Dewing. 

Harvard University. 


NEW BOOKS 

Parker^ J. S., editor. Where and how; a corporation handbook containing 
the laws of Delaware, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania in rela- 
tion to the incorporation, regulation and taxation of business corpora- 
tions, and the admission, regulation and taxation of foreign business 
corporations, with an introductory chapter on the formation and manage- 
ment of business corporations in general, with forms and precedents. 
Sixth edition. (New York: Broun-Green Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 360.) 

Pou, J. H. and Emanual, J. L. North Carolina corporation code, anno- 
tated. Containing the statutes affecting private corporations as amended 
by the extra session of the General Assembly of 1921, and the con- 
struction of these statutes by the courts prior to January 1, 1022, together 
with various corporate forms. (Atlanta: Ga. : Harrison Co. 1922. Pp. 
1021 .) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 

A Selection of Cases and Other Authorities on Labor Law. By 
Francis Bowes Sayre. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1922. Pp. xvii, 1017. $5.00.) 

The growing recognition of the importance of the legal questions 
affecting employers and workmen is clearly evidenced by the pro- 
duction of the substantial octavo bearing the above title. Mr. Sayre 
is assistant professor of law in Harvard University, and presumably 
has prepared the book with the needs of the student of law in mind. 
Its scope is suggested by the opening sentence of the preface : ^‘Labor 
law has in recent years been attracting widespread attention, and in 
response to the growing demand for an adequate collection of cases 
on the subject this volume is published.” He concludes, however: 
‘Tt is hoped that this collection of cases may also prove useful as a 
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source book to all those, whether in the ranks of employers or em- 
ployees, who are interested in studying the development and applica- 
tion of the legal principles underlying the growing mass of decisions 
which make up the body of labor law.” 

The first matter presented is early English statutes, beginning with 
the “Ordinance of Labourers” of 134^9 (23 Edward III), followed by 
others more recent, including a summary of the Trade Union act of 
1913. Then appear a number of cases under the old laws, after 
which are reproduced cases on the legality of combinations, under the 
headings, right of association, conspiracy, restraint of trade, and 
permanent labor organizations. Thus the field of organized labor is 
entered upon, and it continues to be the subject of succeeding chapters, 
covering nearly 800 of the 990 pages of text. The concluding chapters 
present cases on regulatory labor legislation (women and children, 
safety, hours of labor, etc.); employment in business charged with a 
public interest; compulsory arbitration and the industrial court; and 
workmen’s compensation. 

It is obvious from the apportionment of space that the status and 
activities of organized labor are most prominently in the mind of the 
editor in making his selection of cases. This doubtless accords with 
the popular interest in large degree, and to a considerable extent with 
the importance of the litigation; but the space given to regulatory 
legislation and to workmen’s compensation do not seem to the reviewer 
to be proportionate to the actual importance of these two subjects, 
not to mention others, in a balanced presentation of the labor law. A 
rather anomalous addition is found in an appendix showing the figures 
of a few cost-of-living budgets, as used in wage determinations. 

No one who has not attempted to classify inalerial of the kind under 
consideration can fully appreciate the difficulties to be met in arranging 
cases under appropriate headings when the subject-matter is so in- 
termingled as almost to def}^ analysis; but the results attained in the 
present volume are not such as to suggest a standard for other workers 
in this field. However, the most serious criticism — and criticism seems 
necessary in this connection — is in regard to the selection of cases. 
Under the law of conspiracy, for instance, appear cases relating to a 
false charge of robbery; another of the paternity of a bastard child; 
another, to procure marriage so as to give a pauper settlement ; poach- 
ing; cheating in a horse trade; insurance frauds, etc. 

The arrest of a mail carrier indicted for murder is offered under 
“Interference with the mails” ; while the chapter headed “Rights and 
liabilities of labor unions in respect to third parties” is made up of 
three decisions involving labor, and of nine others — one discussing the 
liability of a trotting association for building material ordered; an- 
other, that of a volunteer regiment of 1865 for rifles purchased ; of a 
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political organization for money borrowed for campaign expenses; 
of a college class for its class book; of a pigeon and bantam qlub for 
costs of an exhibition; of a rifle club for damage done by a bear in- 
tended to be given as a prize, etc. Similar excursions into outlying 
territory are made elsewhere, though probably not to the same extent, 
on the theory, of course, that the principles involved are applicable in 
cases of labor organizations. However, one can but feel that a search 
of the cases in which such organizations were actually involved would 
have disclosed an ample list of illustrations ; and, if none could be 
discovered, the question of the importance of the legal point in view 
would loom large. 

Readers ‘*in the ranks of employers or employees,” and doubtless 
many students of the law as well, would surely prefer a statement of 
law based on the relations and status of labor unions to one which 
must be transferred by the imagination to an artificially constructed 
set of circumstances, with the ever-present query as to whether or not 
the attitude of the court would be the same where a group of workmen 
seeking the betterment of living and working conditions was involved. 

The book is impersonal and unedited to a degree, in that neither 
side nor head notes undertake to point out the principles set forth; 
but the expression of attitude that a phrase conveys, even though 
quoted, would suggest that in a purely unbiased compilation such a 
title as ‘‘Government by injunction” sliould be excluded. It is not a 
subdivision of the law, and, especially when taken in connection with 
the very one-sided bibliographical references given, is a clear commit- 
ment to a position rather than a setting forth of sources for a study 
of principles. 

The fact remains that the editor has undertaken an interesting and 
important piece of work, and has brought together a large amount of 
material of historical as well as of current interest. Very recent de- 
cisions appear, and many of the outstanding cases are reproduced, 
though with serious omissions; and in the luinds of a competent in- 
structor there is a considerable field of usefulness for the volume as it 
stands. One may venture the hope that the demand will soon warrant 
another edition wherein the changes suggested by experience and 
further research can be incorporated. 

LlNDIiEY D. ClAEK. 

Washington, D. C. 

Sharing Profits with Employees. A Critical Study of Methods in the 
Light of Present Conditions. By James A. Bowie. (New York 
and London: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1922. Pp. ix, 222. $4.00.) 

The term “profit-sharing” is broadly construed by Bowie to in- 
clude bonus schemes, sliding scales, and gratuities as well as the usual 
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forms of profit-sharing. He divides his work into four parts, the 
first an, analysis of the nature of the profits, the second, an analysis 
of profit-sharing under the usual narrow economic definition, the third 
on copartnership, and the fourth on other methods of sharing profits. 
His statements on profits have been drawn from the English economists 
and contribute nothing that is new. Part two on profit-sharing bor- 
rows its data from the 1920 report on Profit-Sharing and Labor Co- 
partnership in the United Kingdom by the Ministry of Labor. Here, 
Bowie is original and keen in criticism. Tlie section on copartnership, 
similarly, is indebted to the report by the Ministry of Labor but it 
shows first-hand knowledge of some cases and makes a real contri- 
bution in its chapters on the conditions of success. 

The major conclusions are as follows: that trade union rates of 
wages and f onditions of work should be recognized by profit-sharing 
firms, that the niiniuium annual reward should amount to at least 
three weeks’ wages and that in linns on copartnership basis partner- 
ship should be made obligator 3 % not optional. Bowie is opposed to 
the ‘‘gifting of shares” and particularly recommends that ordinary 
shares, carrying the usual riglits, are the most appropriate investment 
for workers. “Greater security or extra dividends should be offered 
in exchange for continuous holding.” Arguments showing the limited 
applicability of collective output bonus schemes and sliding scales are 
submitted following partial approval of both plans. The author’s 
major recommendations are found in chapter 19 on contributory 
partnership, and chaptei* 20 on tlie future of profits. No scheme is 
submitted to secure the general application of contributory copart- 
nership, except the “adoption by trade unionism of a liberal point of 
view^” and the general panacea, education. 

The major limitation of this book is its evidence of lack of thorough 
mastery of the literature. Although a few American studies of this 
subject are mentioned, no use is made of American examples of profit- 
sharing except for that of the United States Steel Corporation, which, 
it strikes me, is unreasonably commended. The volume on profit- 
sharing by A. W. Burritt and others is mentioned in one of the lists 
of references, but its excellent analyses are apparently not made use of. 
The form of industrial partnership in existence at the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company is not mentioned and certainly deserves some con- 
sideration. The classic in this general field. Methods of Industrial 
Rertmneratiori^ by Scliloss, is at no place mentioned, but should not 
have been ignored. On the other hand, it should be said for this 
volume that it is very well written, clear, and effective in its critical 
and constructive sections. The summaries at the ends of chapters 
are masterpieces of their kind. The author has a gift for aphorism 
which is exemplified frequently. Tlie book is primarily useful as an 
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argument for contributory copartnership and as a companion volume 
to the 1920 report of the Ministry of Labor. 

James Foed. 

Harvard University » 

The Industrial Code: a Survey of the Postwar Industrial Situation^ a 
Review of Wartime Developments in Industrial Relations^ and a 
Proposal Looking to Permanent Industrial Peace. By W. Jett 
Latick and Claude S. Watts. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1922. Pp. V, 571. $4.00.) 

The objective of this hook is worthy of the best thought and effort 
of every intelligent citizen. The authors may be congratulated in 
marshalling their facts for this purpose. The book is composed of 
fourteen chapters (264 pp.) devoted to the main problem; and ten 
appendices (307 pp.) which bring together the important documentary 
evidence of a growth of opinion on the subject. The book considers 
the work done during the war ; the situation following the war, showing 
the need for a set of principles generally accepted as a basis for adjust- 
ing industrial relations ; and how to develop such a code, and what, 
in the opinion of the authors, this code should contain. 

Three methods for establishing this code are considered — by agree- 
ment between capital and labor; by agreement between capital and 
labor affirmed by legal enactment ; and by direct legislative action. The 
first two of these proposals are regarded less satisfactory by the au- 
thors than the third method. They seem to favor the promulgation of 
a code by Congress (p. 82, 83) but doubt the wisdom of making the 
code compulsory. They say, “Experience both here and abroad dur- 
ing past years has shown the futility of penalties in connection with 
anti-strike legislation. They not only do not prevent strikes but are 
practically impossible of enforcement. Where fundamental rights and 
principles have been sanctioned, and have been made mandatory upon 
agencies for the judicial settlement of industrial disputes, anti-strike 

penalties have been unnecessary because no strikes have occurred 

At any rate, until a greater body of experience as to the desirability 
and practicability of punitive measures has been developed, there can 
be no impairment of the interests of employers or the public, for under 
the common and statutory law a series of judicial precedents have been 
developed during recent years which afford ample safeguards” (p. 84). 

The code which the authors think should be adopted contains the 
following general principles. (1) The right of both employer and 
employee to organize. Although they find this principle generally 
cono^ed m theory, many obstacles are thrown in the way of its opera- 
tion in practice. They propose a tentative draft of what they regard 
as an acceptable form of this principle (p. 102). (2) Their second 
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principle is that of collective bargaining, which they propose should 
take place ^‘through representatives of the eni,ployers’ and employees* 
own choosing** (p. 123). In supporting their position on this princi- 
ple, the authors show their own predilections, which, while present at 
many points throughout the volume, are not so strongly put as here. 
They say, that although ^‘No intelligent man will hold that the present 
organizations of labor are perfect, or are always conducted in the 
interest of the public,” yet he will not ^‘desire to use the imperfections 
of the present organizations as an argument against granting workers 
the right of collective bargaining. This is a right to which they are 
entitled as men and as partners in our vast industrial enterprises** 
(p. 120-21). This, at best, is figurative and smacks of propaganda. 
(3) The third principle is a living wage, with differentials for 
skill, experience, hazards and regularity of employment. (4) The 
fourth principle is a standard work day of eight hours with a six-day 
week, but where conditions require some modification of this standard 
then the basic eight-hour day with the forty-eight hour week should , 
prevail (p. 169). (5) The last principle pertains to women in in- 

dustry. They affirm the right of women to engage in industry and 
receive equal pay for equal work, together with proper protection to 
the health and strength of the worker. 

These five principles represent the primary and “irreducible mini- 
mum” that should be embodied in an industrial code. Additions, not 
inconsistent wuth these, might be made. They think that if such a 
code were made generally applicable and the machinery necessary to 
interpret and to administer it w’ere established, both labor and capital 
might assent, in case of controversy, to forego the right to strike or 
lockout ^‘pending investigation and determination of the controversy 
by the duly authorized tribunal” (p. 257). 

The book is timely, yet the pro-labor sentiment of the authors is 
evident at most points in the development of the volume. No one 
of the five primary principles sets up a standard to be attained by 
labor, but all recognize “rights** claimed by labor. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to get this code generally accepted without the inclu- 
sion of reciprocal responsibilities which labor should assume for the 
recognition of its “rights.** But even with this pro-labor inclination, 
the authors may well reply, it is your move next in the development 
of an end so greatly to be desired. 

F. S. DxiBusa. 

Northwestern University. 
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liche und soziale Bedeutung der Heimarheit. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. 
Pp. vi, 38.) 

Bacquie, F. La loi de huit heures dans les industries textiles et les in- 
dustries du vetevient. Manuel pratique pour rapplication des decrets 
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Berny, a. La loi de huit heures. Une fausse conception legislative. 
(Paris: Ed, de la Rev. Pol. et Pari. 1922. Pp. 16.) 

Bowers, E. L. and Buehler, A. G., compilers. The closed union shop is 
justifiable ; the case for the closed union shop with appendix, including 
bibliography. Third edition revised. (Tiffin, O. : Bowers & Buehler. 
1922. Pp. 47.) 

Bowers, J. H. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. The national 
social science series. (Chicago: McCIurg. 1922. Pp. 133. $1.) 

Brissenden, P. F. and Frankel, E. Labor turnover in industry: a statis- 
tical analysis. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xiv, 215. $3.50.) 

Budgen, F. S. and Cotton, I.. Craft unionism versus industrial unionism. 
(New York: N. Y. Labor News Co. 1922. Pp. 32. 10c.) 

Chenery, W. L. Industry and human welfare. Social welfare library. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xii, 169. $1.75.) 

This volume of the Social Welfare library discusses with considerable 
historical perspective the princij)al planks in the indictment of labor and, 
as the writer sees it, of society, against the tendencies and consequences 
of modern capitalistic production when left to its own devices. The 
insistence throughout upon the deliberate selfishness and disregard for 
human welfare shown by those chiefly interested in private profit and 
industrial development, make the book profitable but not very pleasant 
reading. Some treatment of remedies in the course of each chapter, 
especially of governmental regulation and trade unionism (the writer 
seems to have greater faith in the former), serves to give a brighter and 
more optimistic tone. At least we are not hopelessly lost in our sins. 
The development might have been more logical if all chapters relating 
especially to health, such as those on “The worker’s family,” “Hours,” 
and “Hazards” had been brought into juxtaposition. The existing if not 
growing concentration of wealth and the inequalities of opportunity, 
education, political influence, and so on flowing from it, might well have 
been more fully portrayed. 

W. B. Catlin. 

Frey, J. P. The labor injunction: an exposition of government by judicial 
conscience and its menace. (Cincinnati, O.: Equity Press. 1922. Pp. 
ix, 197. $2.60.) 

As the subtitle suggests, this book, by the editor of the International 
Holders* Journal, is severely critical of the use of the injunctive decree in 
labor controversies. It lays great stress on the latitude allowed the “con- 
science” of the equity court, and holds that, with respect to labor dis- 
putes, these courts have steadily assumed powers never conferred upon 
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them. It also presents in rather forceful fashion the lack of uniformity 
in equity decisions involving the labor injunction. The contention that 
a temporary decree often has the practical force of a permanent order, 
because of legal delays in securing consideration of a case on its merits, 
is also worth noting. 

The book deals with defects and inconsistencies of injunction procedure 
rather than with the question as a whole. It is essentially a brief. Its 
constructive value is reduced by the lack of a comprehensive and affirma- 
tive statement of the fundamental principles on which the labor in- 
junction in its modern form is supported. The partisan tenor of the 
discussion also detracts from its value; for example, such sentences as: 
“Labor will not permit itself to be strangled without resistance, or to be 
gagged by an equity court whose only authority for its usurped power is 
its ‘conscience'.” 

The selection of cases to support the author’s conclusions tends to 
emphasize the exception rather than the rule in equity procedure. Thus 
reference is made to a Massachusetts ilecision ostensibly restraining a 
strike per se (although such intent is by no means certain), but the 
reader is not warned that any such use of the injunction is extremely 
rare, and that, instead, such det'recs ordinarily are used to restrain 
violence or other forms of intimidation. Because of this fact a rather 
labored discussion intended to discredit the idea of a property right by 
the employer in the worker’s services is more or less extraneous. 

Notwithstanding its defects the book servt^s a useful purpose in pre- 
senting a viewpoint held by a large section of the public, and one which 
should be understood and considered by those who do not accept the 
author's conclusions. It furthermore suggests that there is room for re- 
vision of the rules of injunction procedure with a view to securing greater 
uniformity in decisions. 

Luther Con ant, Jr. 

Fuckner, E. Die russische Genossenschaftahexcegung {1865-1921), 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1922. Pp. ix, 206. 100 M.) 

Fuller, R. G. The meaning of child labor. The national social science 
series. (Chicago: McClurg. 1922. Pp. 101. $1.) 

Haas, F. J. Shop collective bargaining ; a ,studif of xcage determination in 
the men*s garment indusirif, (Washington: Author. 1922. Pp. vi, 174.) 

Presented as a doctoral dissertation at the Catholic University of 
America, 1922. 

Hobson, J. A. The economics of unemployment, (London: George Allen 
& Unwin. 1922. 4s. 6d.) 

Janes, G. M. American trade unionism, (Chicago: McClurg. 1922. Pp. 
139. $1.) 

Merritt, W. G. The open shop and industrial liberty. Industrial liberty 
series, no. 1. (New York: League for Industrial Rights, 42 Broadway. 
1922. Pp. 41.) 

Morris, W. Factory work as it is and as it might be, (New York: N. Y. 
Labor News Co. 1922. Pp. 30. 15c.) 

Perlman, S. A history of trade unionism in the United States, Social 
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science textbooks^ edited by R. T. Ely. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 313.) 

Walker, C. R. Steel, the diary of a furnace worker. (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 167. $1.76.) 

Warnotte, D. Le tribunal industriel du Kansas. Un essai de reglemeni 
des conflits industriels dans les enterprises d*utilite publique. (Bruxelles: 
Imp. Scientifique et Litteraire. 1922. Pp. 40.) 

Reprinted from the Rewae de VInstitut de Sociologie (Instituts Solvay), 
September, 1922. 

Watkins, G. S. An introduction to the study of labor problems. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1922. Pp. xv, 664. $3.) 

Comprehensiveness of scope and up-to-dateness in material are the 
outstanding merits of this text. The author's range of topics is wide 
enough to include not only the familiar headings of the textbooks on 
labor problems but several as well that have come to the forefront of the 
literature on labor only in the last few years. Labor turnover, personnel 
administration and shop committees receive the recognition of separate 
chapters, as does the controversy over standards of living and budget- 
making in connection with wage adjustments. 

The attempt to cover so many subjects has necessarily resulted in the 
covering being drawn rather thin in many places. The treatment of 
minimum wage laws is compressed into seven pages. Of the fifty-eight 
pages given to labor organizations, only seven arc devoted to trade 
regulations. It would seem that the space given to the chapters on theories 
of wages and socialism could have been utilized to better advantage 
in a more intensive treatment of regulatory measures. These two chap- 
ters are so much in the nature of summaries that they cannot illumine the 
general problem very much for the uninitiated reader. 

There are some statements in the book that can be easily challenged. 
For example, on page 67 a statement in favor of the family living wage 
is attributed to the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
although it was subscribed to by only four of the nine members of the 
Commission. On page 362 it is stated that “the total membership of 
American labor organizations in 1922 probably exceeds 6,000,000, two 
thirds of which is found in organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor.” This astonishingly high estimate for organiza- 
tions outside the Federation is not supported by figures. 

D. A. McCabe. 

Course of employment in New York state from 191Jf. to 1921. N. Y. De- 
partment of Labor, Special bull. 113. (Albany: Office of the Chief 
Statistician. 1922. Pp. 136.) 

Employe representation on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. The joint 
work of its officers and employes. (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. 1922. Pp. 63.) 

The fair wages clause. Published by the National Joint Council represent- 
ing the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, and the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
(London: Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1922. Pp. 16. Is. 2d.) 

Illinois miners' earnings, 1920-1921. (Chicago: Illinois Coal Operators 
Assoc. 1922. Pp. 64.) 
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Intetnational labour directory. Second edition, 1922. (Geneva: Intern. 
Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 1031. $2.50.) 

Much more complete than the first issue. Different parts cover an 
account of the International Labour Association and the League of Na- 
tions, government services dealing with labor matters, employers* organ- 
izations, workers* organizations, intellectual workers* organizations, ex- 
service men’s organizations, cooperative organizations, and miscellaneous 
international organizations. Data arc given showing for each organiza- 
tion its official journal if it publishes one, and number of members. 

Bist of references on the utilisation of public works to dhninish unemploy- 
ment, (Washington: Library of Congress, Div. of Bibliography. 1922. 
Pp. 14.) 

The official labor union directory and buyers* guide. Second semi-annual 
edition. (Chicago: Chicago Federation of Labor. 1922. Pp. 100.) 

Report of the twenty-second annual conference of the Labour party. (Edin- 
burgh: Labour Party. 1922. Is.) 

Report of the unemployment commission of South Africa. (Cape Town: 
Cape Times. 1922. Pp. 47.) 

The twelve-hour shift in industry. An investigation and a report by the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. (^New York: Dutton. 1923.) 

Unemployment in East London. The report of a survey made from Toyn- 
bee Hall. (London: King. 1922. Is. 2d.) 

Working and effects of the Trade Board acts. Minutes of evidence taken 
before the Committee of the Ministry of I.abour, with appendix and 
index. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 30s.) 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Banking and Credit. A Textbook for Colleges and Schools of Busi- 
ness Administration. By Davis R. Dewky and Martin J. 
Shugrue. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1922. Pp. 
506, $3.00.) 

Banking and Credit is designed primarily to enable business men, 
present and prospective, to understand their relations with banks and 
bankers. The authors, proceeding upon the assumption that the 
reader has a knowledge of the elements of money and banking, devote 
themselves to a ‘‘more detailed description and illustration of actual 
practice in the business world.^’ Their judgment as to what a busi- 
ness man needs to know in order to deal intelligently with his banker 
is best revealed by a survey of the contents of the book. The first six 
chapters are given to a brief discussion of the nature of money and 
credit and a more detailed description of the various forms of money 
and credit instruments, together with their legal attributes. Chapters 
seven and eight are given to a treatment of banking in the large — 
discussing the origin of banks and the functions of the various institu- 
tions which comprise the banking system. 
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About one third of the book is then devoted to a detailed considera- 
tion of the operations of a commercial bank. Digressions from the 
study of the individual banking establishment are made from time to 
time, however, for the purpose of familiarizing the reader with the 
large economic and social aspects of some particular phase of banking 
operations. For example, in connection with the discussion of de- 
posits, brief consideration is given to the present status of the guaranty 
of deposits in the United States. Likewise, the treatment of the 
bank’s note circulation is supplemented by a consideration of general 
principles of note issue. The group of chapters following the discus- 
sion of banking operations is rather difficult to classify. Those which 
deal with acceptances and foreign exchange transactions might better 
have been linked more closely with the individual bank’s operations, 
leaving in a group by themselves those chapters which have to do 
with banking interrelationships such as “The clearing house,” “The 
national banking system,” “The money market,” and chapters dealing 
with the federal reserve system. In the final chapter, “Monetary 
problems,” the authors depart somewhat from their announced inten- 
tion of presupposing a knowledge of monetary principles such as is 
presented in the typical text in elementary economics, for their treat- 
ment of monetary problems is quite similar in scope and content to that 
found in any standard text in the principles of economics. The re- 
viewer is firmly of the opinion that business men need a much better 
understanding of the business cycle, of the price level, and kindred 
elements in monetary theory than can be had from such abbreviated 
discussions. Recent absurd proposals which have been given the widest 
currency warn us that a fundamental understanding of monetary ques- 
tions is not always an attribute of the “hard-headed” business man. 

Since the trust, savings and bond departments have come to be a 
part of the facilities oflered by every up-to-date bank to its business 
clientele, the authors might well have included a consideration of their 
services with the treatment of banking operations. 

Banking and Credit is a carefully written and decidedly teachable 
book. The stress upon the “how” of banking operations, manifest 
in the body of the text, can be relieved to a considerable extent by the 
use of the problems given in tin* appendix. It is to be hoped that the 
authors will add materially to this collection, especially problems of 
the type designed to bring out the “why” of banking operations and to 
develop the student’s power to form sound business judgments from a 
given set of conditions. 

George Wiletam Dowrie. 

University of Minnesota. 
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The DevelopTnent of Federal Reserve Policy, By Harold L. Reed. 

(Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. viii, 352. 

$3.60.) 

The organization and operations of the federal reserve system are 
governed by detailed statutory provisions, which have been frequently 
and in some directions radically modified since the passage of the 
Federal Reserve act in 1913. An immense mass of data and explana- 
tion, also, covering every activity of the banks, is published by the 
several reserve hanks and by the Federal Reserve Board. Both legal 
restrictions and full publicity doubtless are essential for the growth 
of that general confidence in the reserve system which is indispensable 
if it is to be a permanent and effective part of the banking machinery 
of the country. Secrecy and a free hand (aside from the controlling 
force of tradition) that characterize the Bank of England are and 
must continue to be conspicuous by their absence. But legal restric- 
tions and publicity are by no means certain to give understanding and 
create confidence where the subject-matter is complex and vital in- 
terests are involved. Unprejudiced and comprehensive analysis of 
the work of the system by writers outside the management is also 
most necessary. It is a service which has been performed by Professor 
Reed in a most satisfactory fashion in the book under review. 

Chapters on organization, membership, check collections, the various 
lending operations, and on note issues and reserves are each introduced 
with compendious statements of the appropriate provisions of the 
Reserve act accompanied with the grounds for their adoption. This 
is a well-worked field, and little that is new is elicited, but the careful 
analysis of the numerous rulings of the Federal Reserve Board regard- 
ing these matters is decidedly fruitful. Convincing proof is afforded 
that in the development of tlie reserve system wisely conservative and 
at the same time liberal policies have been ado])tcd by the Board and 
the management of the several banks. It should be noted in particu- 
lar that agricultural loans have been made eligible for rediscount to 
the extreme limits possible under the statute. 

The analysis of the operations of the reserve banks is somewhat 
less thoroughgoing, and positive conclusions therefrom regarding many 
matters are not expressed. In view of the abnormal conditions 
obtaining since the banks were established, such an attitude may well 
be held to betoken careful thinking and sound judgment. On the 
other hand, after making allowance for abnormal conditions, experi- 
ence already seems clearly to show that some of the basic principles 
underlying certain provisions of the Reserve act arc of slight signif- 
icance and even invalid. Among these may be mentioned the proposi- 
tions that commercial loans are self-liquidating and that the amount 
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of such loans furnishes any indication whatever of safe limits in grant- 
ing credit. 

In the conduct of the reserve system the central problem is the 
determination of discount policy and the making of that policy effec- 
tive. When the Reserve act was enacted, it was generally assumed 
that open market operations by reserve banks were an essential and 
powerful means of securing control of the credit situation. Professor 
Reed does not apparently dissent from this view. To the reviewer, it 
seems obvious that open market operations can only be utilized as a 
means of effective control of credit when the supply of credit at the 
disposal of the commercial banks fluctuates very moderately above 
and below what is required for desirable business purposes. In these 
circumstances, and with reserve bank discount rates regularly above 
market rates, open market operations might be so handled as to have 
an effective and healthful influence upon the credit situation. 

The final chapters of the book contain a good account of the opera- 
tions of the reserve banks from 1914 to the beginning of 1922. Re- 
sponsibility for the discount policy adopted during the war and for 
more than a year thereafter is placed, where it properly belongs, upon 
the Treasury Department and not upon the management of the reserve 
system. One could wish that this point had been more strongly em- 
phasized, since the reserve system is now being subjected to unreason- 
ing criticism because of conditions which were fostered by the necessity 
of supporting an unintelligent Treasury policy after the issue of the 
Victory notes in May, 1919. 

As to the future, Professor Reed, in accord with all competent 
observers, agrees that the reserve ratio cannot be taken as a barometer 
in determining discount policies. The reviewer welcomes his support 
of the proposal that discount rates should be based upon the observed 
effects of credit upon production during the various stages of the 
business cycle. Transfer of a considerable portion of the gold now held 
by the reserve banks to a special note reserve is also urged. Satis- 
factory results from the operations of the reserve banks cannot be 
attained unless measures of some kind are adopted which will, in the 
words of the author of this book, ‘^relieve the reserve banks from 
undue pressure to grant in the next boom period all the credits their 
present huge reserves would render possible.” Both proposals have 
the same general purpose in view. 

O. M. W. Speaoue. 

Harvard University. 
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The Evolution of People^ s Banks. By Donald S. Ttjckee. Colum- 
bia University studies in history, economics and public law, vol. 
CII, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1922. 
Pp. 272. $2.75.) 

In the United States the laws on cooperative associations based on 
the building and loan idea, or having fire or life insurance for their 
object, have been fully developed, generally along right lines. But 
the laws for such associations with other objects, especially banks, are 
defective or lacking in most of the states. One reason for this may 
be that legislators do not know what ‘‘cooperation” really is. To Dr. 
Donald S. Tucker in The Evolution of People's Banks it is merely 
a form of organization, yet he finds there are five other views of its 
meaning. 

In Germany the cooperative law defines the association that may be 
registered under it, thus: (1) its membership must not be restricted 
to any particular number, (2) its purpose must be to further the 
economic interests of its members, and (3) the way of accomplishing 
this must be to carry on some specified activity on their common 
account. That is to say, as Dr. Tucker explains, the law bars 
societies with only altruistic aims. Also, as regards form, it bars 
partnerships; likewise joint stock companies, of which the fixed capital, 
proportional voting, and personal irresponsibility of the stockholders 
is well adapted only to the investment of money. 

The businesslike German law is manifestly quite different from the 
quasi-socialistic concept, which, as Dr. Tucker says, has the greatest 
vogue in the United States. The associational form of organization, 
without fixity of capital or number of members or shares, is indis- 
pensable to true cooperation; and there should be fair provisions for 
withdrawal or expulsion, so that the membership may be harmonious, 
whether large or small. The share or shares held by a member must 
signify only the amount of his investment or extent of his liability 
and give him but one vote, or a very few, never to be cast by proxy. 
With this the control necessarily is vested in the members, provided 
headquarters are within easy reach of their homes ; and then if the 
business be so conducted that the loss as well as all distributable profits 
goes to them, the association becomes automatically cooperative as a 
matter of course. 

As shown by Dr. Tucker, these principles were adopted in Germany 
at the start of the cooperative movement, launched there in the middle 
of the last century to solve the problems of shopkeepers amd master 
artisans arising out of the industrial revolution. For a time the 
movement was confined to this class, exclusive of workmen and pea- 
sants; and its first creations were credit societies, with a savings 
feature, for raising small sums for members whose businesi had been 
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damaged by the advent of factories and machinery. These societies 
by degrees educated their members to the use of bills of exchange, 
acceptances, checking accounts and overdrafts, as well as of promis- 
sory notes and the saving of money; and thus, though small, they be- 
came veritable banks of discount and deposit, which is entirely unlike 
the mere thrift and providential loan idea of American credit unions. 

Later on these little banks gave aid to producers’ and consumers’ 
associations of various kinds ; and all were united under central banks 
and large industrial associations, wherever needed, into sectional and 
nation-wide systemjs. Variations naturally occurred as these systems 
arose and were extended into rural districts, evolving two distinct 
types of banks. Dr. Tucker’s book covers only the type primarily 
designed for city folk. Over one fourth of the members of these so- 
called people’s banks, however, now arc peasants. The book discloses 
the cause of this, and in treating the origin and development histori- 
cally gives full and accurate information on all other important points. 
Also it contains inspirational matter in its sketch of the life of Schulze- 
Delitzsch, the great organizer of cooperation in Germany and founder 
of these banks. 

Except in the chapters dealing with the banks of other countries, 
the book draws its information from original sources and thus makes 
a particularly valuable contribution to the English literature on the 
subject. It is timely, too, since fifteen states are planning to enact 
cooperative bank laws, while Congress will probably soon pass a bill 
for giving short-term credit facilities to farmers. 

R. iNGAniiS. 

El Sistema Monet ario i la Organizaciou Banc aria de Chile. By 
Guillermo Subercaseaux. (Santiago dc Chile: Soc. Imprenta 
i Litografia Universo. 1920. Pp. 404). 

As the only comprehensive history that has appeared of Chilean 
money and banking, from early colonial times to the present. Professor 
Subercascaux’s latest book sup})lics a real need in economic literature. 
The reviewer understands tliat an English edition has lately been pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The writer was peculiarly fitted for the task. Professor of political 
economy in the University of Chile and widely known author of El 
Papel Moneda (1912, 1921), he is the most eminent Chilean authority 
on monetary and banking questions. As deputy for many years in the 
national congress, member of the monetary commission of 1913, and 
minister of finance in 1919-1920, he has worked earnestly for monetary 
reform. The report of the commission of 1913, which he wrote, came 
nearest to adoption of all the attempts that have been made to put 
Chile on a gold basis, being prevented only by the outbreak of the 
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European war. As finance minister he brought forward in 1920 the 
latest reform program, which, however, was defeated by opposition in 
the senate. 

From the standpoint of economic history the most unique and valu- 
able feature of the book is the account of the currency conditions and 
the monetary laws of the colonial period and the early years of the 
republic. Though some study of this early period had previously 
been made, notably by Juan T. Medina {Monedas Usadas For Los 
Indios. Las Monedas Cliilenas), this is the first general, systematic 
survey ; and it has the special virtue of reducing for the first time the 
ancient Spanish coins to modern metric-decimal terms. Among 
the subjects treated in this section are the history of Spanish-Ameri- 
can bimletallism ; tlie origin and evolution of the Spanish-American 
peso and its influence upon the system of coinage adopted by the 
United States ; the history of the Peruvian mint established by the 
Spaniards at Potosi in 1572 and of the mint established in Santiago 
de Chile in 1759, after a century of resistance from the Spanish authori- 
ties; the monetary laws of 1834 and 1851 and the subsidiary coinage 
Jaws of 1843 and 1860. 

North American readers, however, will doubtless be chiefly interested 
in the later history, with its regime of inconvertible paper money. It 
is an astonishing fact, in view of present monetary conditions in Chile, 
and in view of our own earlier record of paper money, that there was 
no paper money of any sort, whether issued by banks or the govern- 
ment, before 1856, and no inconvertible paper prior to 1865. There 
were no banks of issue (or banks of any sort) until 1856, despite 
numerous ineffectual proposals and attempts dating from the outbreak 
of the rebellion against Spain in 1810. 

Of considerable interest to economists of every hue is Subercaseaux's 
attitude toward the “pure theorist,” and his ascription, with some 
asperity, of the eventual appearance of inconvertible paper in Chile to 
the undermining of the practical good sense and conservatism of the 
earlier statesmen by the introduction from Europe, by Courcelle-Seneuil 
who went to Chile as financial adviser in 1855, of the doctrines of 
laissez-faire economics. 

It served in practice to confuse the judgment of statesmen, turning them 
away from positive observation of the facts and circumstances of actual 
economic and social life which ought to be the chief guides to political 
economy and especially to banking. Not unnaturally practical men came 
to have no comprehension of a science like economics, which, far from 
enlightening them as to how to work in accordance with the circumstances 
of the moment, seemed to remove them from real life, placing them in an 
economic world which exists solely in the realms of theory. The very 
intelligent and illustrious statesmen we have had until recently, disturbed 
their spirit with the influence of these theories, and turned away from the 
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realistic and inductive study of our economic problems convinced as they 
were of the truth of their own principles. 

The early paper money consisted wholly of bank notes. The regime 
of inconvertible paper dates properly from the crisis of 1878, but its 
characteristic features date from the war with Peru and Bolivia in 
1879-1881. Then for the first time appeared the government paper 
money (the billet e fiscal) which has since become the main feature of 
Chilean currency, the bank note being suppressed entirely in 1898 after 
the failure of the attempt to maintain the gold standard which had 
been resumed in 1895. It is interesting to note that in this war, 
which was the real beginning of its monetary difficulties, Chile captured 
the Peruvian nitrate provinces of Tarapaca, which have ever since 
been its chief national resource and main fiscal reliance, and the main 
determinant of the value of its currency in world trade. 

The later portions of the book deal with the attempt to resume the 
gold standard in 1895 and its breakdown in 1898, and the numerous 
subsequent monetary laws and proposals for reform. There is an 
excellent analysis of the domestic and international conditions which 
made the year 1904, when the gold standard was to have been resumed, 
the most favorable opportunity for resumption which was presented 
prior to the Great War, and of the reasons for the failure to seize 
it ; of the rigidity of a system of government paper and its inflationist 
tendency ; of the conversion fund, chiefly located abroad, which has for 
years been large enough to make possible the adoption of a gold- 
exchange standard. Especially noteworthy are the chapter on the 
gold-exchange standard proposed for Chile by the Commission of 
1913, and the chapter on the war-time appreciation of the currency 
caused by the great increase in exports of nitrate and copper at high 
prices, and the subsequent collapse of the exchange when the foreign 
demand diminished. There are chapters also on the foreign banks in 
Chile, and on the Land Mortgage Bank, which in Chile, as in Argentina, 
has long enjoyed a prosperous and beneficent existence. 

In general, the book is a narrative account rather than a formal 
analysis of the forces which govern the value of paper money. That 
analysis is to be found, rather, in the author’s earlier book, El Papel 
Moneda; yet there are scattered throughout observations on the rela- 
tion of export prices to domestic prices, on the influence of the foreign 
trade in difl'erent periods, on the differences between the rate of ex- 
change and the premium on Chilean gold, and similar topics which will 
be of special interest to students of the phenomena of foreign exchange 
under paper. As a history of Chilean money and banking the book 
will be the standard work in its field. 

John H. Wzixiaks. 

Harvard University. 
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Kirmaier^ K. Die Quantitdtstheorie. Fine Untersuchung iiher den 
Ursdchlichen Zusammenhang zwischen Geldmenge und GeldwerU (Jena: 
Fischer. 1922. Pp. viii, 90. 48 M.) 

Koch, A. Der W arenhr edit der Banken und seine Sicker stellung. Second 
edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. viii, 128.) 
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(Paris: Gauthier-Villars & Cie. 1922. Pp. 48. 2 fr.) 

McAdow, F. H. Mercantile credits. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 200. $2.) 

In the granting of commercial credit the problems of the seller center 
largely about the character, capital, and capacity of the buyer. But so 
important is the personal factor that no rules of thumb can be laid 
down as invariable maxims. Judgment based upon wide observation and 
a keen intellect are the best kind of equipment. Nevertheless, there are 
certain guiding principles that can be pointed out to the young credit 
man, thereby reducing the numiber of lessons to be learned in the school 
of experience. This in brief is the purpose of the author. 

The first part of the book deals with the meaning and nature of credit, 
and the factors to be considered in solving the equation, of which the 
unknown quantity is: "‘Will the customer pay?” The routine work of the 
credit department is next presented. Reports of salesmen and commer- 
cial agencies and other sources of information follow. Two chapters are 
devoted to the property statement. Why men fail in business, effective 
methods of collecting accounts, general features of the bankruptcy law, 
a brief discussion of bank credits, and credits in connection with foreign 
trade comprise most of the remaining pages. 

Principally because of its brevity, this is probably not even next to 
the last word on the subject. But certainly the author has succeeded in 
provoking fresh thought in a new field with a readable text as the medium. 

M. J. S. 

Mawas, a. Le sifstenie wonHaire el Ic change anglais depuis la guerre. 
(Paris: Marcel Giard & Cie. 1921. Pp. 406.) 

This study of Dr. Mawas’ is a doctoral thesis presented to the faculty 
of Law, and attempts an interpretation of the broad field indicated by the 
title. In his analysis the author has treated the subject under four head- 
ings, to each of which he devotes a section of his book: (1) a theoretical 
discussion of exchange and of the value of paper money; (2) the English 
money market and the crisis at the outbreak of the war; (3) the policy 
of regulating the exchanges; and (4) a statistical study of inflation and of 
exchange. 

Dr. Mawas has devoted a large amount of labor to the collection of 
material and its arrangement. If the study had been limited to a narrow- 
er field the results would probably have been more satisfactory. It is true 
that a thorough study of foreign exchange since the war must be based 
upon some general theoretical point of view, but it seems hardly neces- 
sary to elaborate the general theory at length before reaching the main 
field of inquiry. In so far as it is in line with current theory, such an 
elaboration is unnecessary; and if an entirely new theory is set forth the 
task is too great for most younger writers. If it is undertaken, a separate 
volume should be devoted to it. 


E. M. Patterson. 
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edition. (Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1922. Pp. xix, 848. $5.) 
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Frederic Oppenheim. 1922.) 
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(Rotterdam: Drukkerij J. De Jong. 1921. Pp. 208.) 

Preston, H. H. History of hanking in Iowa. Iowa economic history 
series, edited by B. J. Shambaugh. (Iowa City, la.; State Historical 
Society. 1922. Pp. xiii, 468.) 

Prudden, R. F. The hank credit investigator. (New York: Bankers Pub. 
Co. 1922. Pp. vi, 192. $1.60.) 

Ryan, F. W. The cotton mill sale-note j an analysis from the viewpoint 
of bank credit administration. (Lansdowne, Pa.: Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. 1921. Pp. 67. $2.60.) 

A study undertaken to discover the defects of the sale-note, if any, 
its legal intent and meaning, the position of the cotton mill, cotton 
merchant and the bank in sale-note transactions, and how the situation 
can be improved. 
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Spalding, W. F. The London money market, A practical guide to what 
it is, where it is, and the operations conducted in it, (London, and New 
York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. xiii^ 215. $4.) 

Steiner, W. H. The mechanism of commercial credit, (New York: 
Appleton. 1922. Pp. xv, 875. $3.) 

SuBERCASEAUx, G. Monetary and hanking policy of Chile, Publications 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Eco- 
nomics and History. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. 217.) 

Tcherkinsky, M. The Landschaften and their mortgage credit operations 
in Germany (^1770-1920). (Rome: Intern. Inst, of Agri. 1922. Pp. 
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Van Zeeland, P. La reforme hancaire aux Etats-Unis d*Amerique de 
1913 a 1921, le systeme de la reserve federale. (Brussels: E. Bruylant. 
1922. Pp. 297.) 

Ward, W. American commercial credits. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1922. Pp. xii, 278. $2.60.) 

The issuance of commercial letters of credit by American banks was 
insignificant until the passage of the Federal Reserve act in 1914 made it 
possible for national banks to engage in this form of business. Real 
headway, however, was not made until 1917 when our banks fairly 
outdid themselves, with a result that during the boom period following 
the Armistice the aggregate of bankers* acceptances outstanding in the 
United States soared to an amount estimated at one billion dollars. 
Following at the heels of the collapse of commodity prices came an 
unprecedented refusal to honor contracts and orders for goods; included 
in these business obligations struck by the wave of cancelations were 
commercial letters of credit. This seriously jeopardized the standing 
of American bank credits in foreign markets. To study the situation a 
Commercial Credit Conference of American bankers was appointed in 
1920. 

One of the purposes of the author is to present the Conference*s con- 
clusions and recommendations. That these points may be thoroughly 
understood the background of commercial credit practice is laid before 
the reader; illustiative transactions are shown and problems which have 
developed are given. The absence hitherto of standard practice and the 
confusion of banking methods and legal decisions have made indis- 
pensable many changes. As the author points out, the future will 
probably clarify and not obscure the fundamental simplicity of commercial 
letters of credit; and, when rightly understood and intelligently em- 
ployed, they will have a usefulness far exceeding their benefits up to the 
present time. 

Lawyers, bankers, and business men will find this book both readable 
and helpful in clearing up difficulties in this special field of banking. 

M. J. S. 

Whitehead, R. B. The pre-Mohammedan coinage of northwestern India, 
Numismatic notes and monographs, no. 13. (New York: Am. Numis- 
matic Soc., Broadway & 155th St. 1922. Pp. iii, 56. $2.) 

Wood, H. The gold dollars of 1858 j with notes of the other issues. 
Numismatic notes and monographs, no. 12. (New York: Am. Numis- 
matic Soc., Broadway & 155th St. 1922. Pp. 7. 60c.) 
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Wright, I. Bank credit and agriculture under the national and federal 
reserve hanking systems. (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1922. 
Pp. vii, 340. $2.) 

The author is to be commended for bringing out one of the first books 
which considers bank credit in the United States primarily from the 
agricultural point of view. He has closely held to his statement in the 
preface that “it is not the purpose of this book to argue the case either 
for or against agriculture, but rather to analyze the needs and conditions 
of short-time agricultural credit under existing banking systems.*' No 
attempt is made to give a constructive agricultural credit policy, but 
valuable information of a historical and statistical nature is presented. 

This book is divided into three distinct parts. Part I, treating of the 
farmers* credit needs, is quite stimulating and includes some valuable 
discussions of the short-time credit needs of farmers for seasonal equip- 
ment, and for intermediate credit to provide for permanent farm improve- 
ments and fixed equipment. 

Part II, treating of the relation of short-time agricultural credit under 
the old national banking system, takes up the National Bank act of 1864 
and the amendments subsequently made. Tlic inability of the national 
banks to accept land as security, the provisions relating to size of banks, 
and the inelasticity of note issue are given considerable attention in 
their relation to agriculture. Some references are made to the banks 
of Canada with their many branches, and the elasticity of the currency. 
One is inclined to feel that the Canadian system of banking is favored. 
At least one of the statements in regard to this system is inaccurate. 
Reference is made (p. 73) to twenty-nine banks in Canada with over 
500 branches each. There are in fact, less than twenty chartered banks 
in Canada with a total of less than 5,000 branches. Seasonal inelasticity 
of currency as indicated by call loan rates, and the seasonal movement 
of cash between geographical districts of the United States and between 
large cities are treated in considerable detail. 

In part III the federal reserve banking system is considered as it has 
affected and benefited agriculture. A number of chapters are devoted 
to the interest rates and the volume of rediscounts made by the various 
federal reserve banks at various periods. On some controversial points 
the reader would be inclined to doubt whether the author has presented 
sufficient facts to substantiate his point of view. The data presented on 
the amount of funds secured from federal reserve banks by various 
agricultural sections and the manner in which these were used in the 
past few years to finance the production and marketing of farm crops are 
of interest and value. In general the author holds that the federal re- 
serve system has served agriculture very well and the officials of the 
banks have entertained a liberal attitude regarding loans. 

Parts of this work are somewhat detailed and tedious for a reader not 
familiar with banking, but, on the otlier hand, probably are not sufficiently 
analytical or inclusive to meet the needs of the student of banking 
problems. 

A. H. Benton. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 

ZvoRiKiNE, N. Ueffondrement de Vetalon d*or. (Paris: Eug. Figui^re. 

1922. Pp. 164.) 
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Madsen, A. W. Land value rating and the abolition of rates on buildings 
and improvements. (London: United Committee for the Taxation of 
Land Values. 1922. Pp. 32. Is.) 

Martin, N. La question flnanciere et la reorganisation des finances. 
(Paris: Imp, Ed. de FAgence Nationale. 1922. Pp. 63. 3.50 fr.) 

Mohun, B. The Revenue act of 1921, approved November 23, 1921, intro- 
duction and indices. (Washington: Press of Byron S. Adams. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 164.) 

Montgomery, R. H. Income tax procedure, 1923. (New York: Ronald. 
1923. Pp. xxix, 1750. $10.)^ 

The preceding editions of Montgomery s manuals have been reviewed 
each year in the American Economic Review. This edition, since there 
has been no new general tax law, differs from the last previous edition 
only as the interpretation of the law by the courts and by the various 
rulings of the Treasury lias resulted in changes in procedure. These 
changes accumulated in twelve months are numerous and important. The 
*This volume includes the Federal Estate tax; the Federal Capital Stock (Excise) 

tax; and a Supplement to the author’s volume of Excess Profits Tax Procedure, 

1921 , bringing the information contained in that volume down to date. 
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convenience of having the new edition is that the taxpayer or scholar is 
saved the necessity of looking up the decisions and rulings of the year. 
In fact unless the particular point involved requires a close ^scrutiny of 
the precise language of a past decision or ruling this volume gives him the 
law down to January 1st, 1923. 

Despite the elforts of the Tax Simplification Board, whose recom- 
mendations are not yet embodied in legislation, the congestion in the 
Income Tax Bureau has enormously increased. Many tax liabilities for 
1917 are still unsettled, and those for 1918, the year of largest “excess 
profits,'* are in a state of utmost confusion. What the Simplification 
Board calls the “almost unsurmountable" difficulties found in the deter- 
mination of invested capital, grow greater with the passage of time. 
Thousands of clerks and auditors crowded elbow on elbow into the inade- 
quate space of a ramshackle “war" building in Washington pass up to the 
chiefs of bureaus and to the commissioner's deputies hundreds of “re- 
commendations" daily upon which a definite decision by the higher 
authorities must ultimately be made. Since each decision establishes a 
precedent the difficulty of sifting precedents results in an atmosphere of 
indecision, uncertainty, and delay which is very serious and exceedingly 
costly to the taxpayers. 

Fear that decentralization may bring inconsistencies, the impossibility 
of finding, at the salaries available, men big enough to be entrusted with 
discretionary power to make final decisions, keeps the administration 
concentrated in Washington, where frequent changes in the staff tend to 
increase the congestion and delay. 

One of the great services which this and similar manuals render 
is the expression in intelligible and articulate form of the sufferings of the 
taxpayer. “The sheep before the shearer" is not quite dumb. 

Carl C. Plehn. 

Nachimson^ M. Wirtschafts-statistisches TIandbuch fiir Sowjetrussland. 
(Berlin: E. Laubsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1922. Pp. 162. 200 M.) 

Pinto, A. de T. El impuesto unico y la exencion de impuesio a las mejores. 
(Buenos- Aires: El Ateneo. 1922. Pp. 360.) 

Riess, E. and Wichert, G. Gross-Berliner GrundstiickssteuerrechU Text- 
ausgabe der Steuerbestimmungen mit kursen Hinweisen fiir die Praxis. 
(Berlin: Franz Vahlen. 1922. Pp. 60. 25 M.) 

Robinson, M. E. Public finance. With an introduction by J. M. Keynes. 
(London: King. 1922. 6s.) 

Schwarz, O. Die Steuerlast Deutschlands und der Entente. Ein Ver- 
gleich. (Berlin: Zentraverlag. 1922. Pp. 27. 6 M.) 

Seligman, E. R. a. The Allied debts, a constructice criticism of Secretary 
Hoover*s views. (New York: Author, Columbia Univ. 1922. Pp. 18.) 

Reprinted from the New York Times, November 6, 1922. 

. Sound tax reform. The Chicago Daily News reprints, no. 8. 

(Chicago: Chicago Daily News. 1922.) 

Sutherland, D. Federal ‘"aid.** Supplement to bull. no. 44 of the Civic 
Federation of Chicago. (Chicago: Civic Fed., 108 La Salle St. 1922r. 
Pp. 87.) 

A study of a rapidly developing tendency in public finance in the 
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United States with comparative observations from foreign countries, 
made under direction of the Civic Federation of Chicago. 

Thumen, G. Das Vermogensteuergesetz. (Berlin: Carl Heymann, 1922. 
Pp. xii, 292. 75 M.) 

A budget plan for Pennsylvania* Pennsylvania* s appropriation methods 
and budget systems in the states. (Philadelphia: Pa. State Chamber of 
Commerce. 1922. Pp. 120.) 

Excessive expenditure and oppressive taxation. A popular version of the 
Geddes reports. With an introduction by F. W. Hirst. (London: 
League to Enforce Public Economy. 1922. 6d.) 

The finances of disarmament. (New York: Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank. 1922. Pp. 32.) 

Indiana law relating to the assessment and taxation of property concerning 
the duties and powers of taxing officers and an appendix containing forms 
and general information. Revised, January, 1922, by P. Zoercher. 
(Indianapolis, Ind. : State Board of Tax Commissioners. 1922. Pp. 
285.) 

A mill tax for the support of higher educational institutions of Texas. 
University of Texas, Bureau of Extension, no. 2236. (Austin, Texas: 
Univ. of Texas. 1922. Pp. 156.) 

^he operation of the Massachusetts inheritance tax laws. (Boston: Old 
Colony Trust Co. 1922. Pp. 48.) 

Report of the Joint Legislatixte Commission to investigate the affairs of th^ 
city of New York on the finances of the city. (New York: Tenny Press. 
1922. Pp. 58.) 

Rates of duties, taxes and imposts collected by imperial officers, quantities 
or amounts taxed, etc., 1920-1921. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 
1922. 9d.) 

The transfer tax law (^inheritance tax) article 10, chapter 62, laws of New 
York, 1909, as amended in 1922. (New York; Guaranty Trust Co. 1922. 
Pp. 63.) 

The Wisconsin income tax law; soldiers* bonus surtax law; soldiers* educa- 
tional bonus surtax law; teachers* retirement fund surtax law; refund 
and tax compromise laws; with explanatory notes rulings and citations 
to court decisions. (Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Tax Commission. 1922. 
Pp. 104.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 

The Settlement Horizon. A National Estimate. By Robert A. 
Woods and Adbebt J. Kennedy. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1922. Pp. vi, 499. $3.00.) 

This very comprehensive account of the settlement movement and of 
present settlement activities begins with an outline of the English back- 
ground and follows with a brief discussion of the beginnings of the 
movement in America. Part II, entitled ‘^Neighborhood Guild” deals 
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with the problem of settlement clubs and brings out the many difficulties 
encountered in the development of an adequate and satisfactory pro- 
gram. A very valuable chapter deals with the mixed clubs. Inci- 
dentally the writers state that the majority of residents do not favor 
such clubs, but that there is a growing tendency to bring the sexes 
together at occasional intervals. 

The writers accord the settlement a commanding place as an influ- 
ence in the development of education and of culture. The settlement 
stimulated the kindergarten movement, the system of branch libraries, 
and interest in art, music, the drama, home making and craft educa- 
tion. Numerous illustrations are given in connection with the discus- 
sion of these developments. That the settlement has served an im- 
portant function in improving the conditions of labor is well known, 
and the authors credit it with a real part in the spreading of better 
conceptions of the duties and aspirations of labor. Many of the 
leaders in the woman and child labor movement have received much of 
their inspiration for their work from the settlement ideal and from the 
contacts made through the settlement with actual labor conditions. 
Often the settlements themselves, have contributed directly to the solu- 
tion of these problems, and always they have manifested a keen interest 
in standards and cost of living. 

Under the heading ‘‘Common Weal” is discussed the struggle of the 
settlement for better political standards for neighborhood improve- 
ment, health, recreational facilities, and for law enforcement. Some 
settlements have engaged activtdy in political campaigns ; others only 
when some very relevant issue was raised. It has been a general 
policy to assist in improving the sanitary conditions of a neighborhood 
and to arouse the people to some realization of the obligations of the 
city as well as their own. The fight against the saloon, vice clubs, 
immoral dancing, and other evils has been a most persistent and thank- 
less job. The coming of prohibition has proved a wonderful boon to 
the residents of settlement neighborhoods, although the subject is not 
yet solved. The fact of marked improvement is quite clear. The 
writers claim that the best settlement opinion would not sanction so- 
called substitutes for the saloon and that settlements know that the i^feal 
subsitute is the home. Many social workers, however, believe that the 
absence of substitutes for the social life promoted by the saloon is in 
part responsible for the difficulties now encountered in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. 

The chapter on “Race and place” brings out in excellent fashion the 
telling features of the Americanization problems and show how the 
settlement has served as an effective agency in promoting race rela- 
tionships, in conserving the best features of immigrant life and in 
adapting the newcomer to his adopted country. The authors state 
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that there are “certain friendly differences of judgment” between 
settlements and charity organization societies. They justify incidental 
relief-giving by settlements under certain conditions. The appendix 
adds valuable supplementary information for many chapters of the 
book. 

The authors state, in conclusion, that the task of a settlement is 
not so much to carry out the principles of, as the spirit of, democracy. 
The settlement “seeks the general good, the widest fulfilment of human 
fact, the most creative play of human wills.” 

It is difficult to criticize or to evaluate so excellent a book. Much 
depends on the purpose of the authors in writing it. It is certainly 
not well adapted for textbook purposes. There is no subdivision of 
the chapters and the reader must plod through an entire chapter to 
obtain a good notion of its contents. Again, the material is so group- 
ed that while it furnishes the readers with an excellent expression of 
the settlement idea, it nevertheless makes it difficult for him to work out 
a concrete plan for some settlement that he may be operating. Fur- 
thermore, the claims made for the influence of the settlement as a social 
agency certainly equal its accomplishments. 

On the other hand, the book is written in scholarly fashion and gives 
us a very complete picture of the proposed program and organization 
of the social settlement. As collateral reading, there is nothing that 
can take its place nor pretend to do so for years to come. The ex- 
cellent bibliography also adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Geokge B. Mangold. 

^Missouri School of Social Economy, 
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Brunner, E. de S. and Brunner, M. V. Irrigation and religion; a study 
of religious and social conditions in two California counties, (New 
York: Doran. 1922. Pp. 128. $2.50.) 

Byinoton, M. F. What social workers should know about their own com- 
munities, an outline. Third edition revised. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, Charity Organization Dept. 1921. Pp. 43.) 

Cameron, J. The National Park Service', its history, activities, and 
organization. Institute of Government Research, Service monographs, 
no. 11 . (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xii, 167.) 

Chase, S. The challenge of waste. (New York: League for Industrial 
Democracy, 70 Fifth Ave. 1922. Pp. 27.) 

Coleman, J. M. Social ethics, an introduction to the nature and ethics of 
the state, (New York: Fleming H, Revell Co. 1922. Pp. 367. $1.26.) 

Franklin, F. What prohibition has done to America, (New York: Har~ 
court, Brace & Co. ‘1922. Pp. iv, 129. $2.) 

Fry, C. L. The new and old immigrant in the land; a study of American- 
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veys. (New York: Doran. 1922. Pp. xii, 119. $2.50.) 

Fulk, J. R, The municipalization of play and recreation; the beginnings 
of a new institution, (University Place, Neb.: Claflin Printing Co. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 97.) 

Fulton, C. H., editor. A symposium on mining and metallurgical educa-' 
tion. A collection of papers on the subject including the discussion 
presented at the meeting of the Commission of Education and Public 
Service of the American Mining Congress, Chicago, October, 1921, 
General series, vol. XIV, no. 1. (Rolla, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri, School 
of Mines and Metallurgy. 1922. Pp. 106.) 

Forth, H. Der Haushalt vor und nach dem Kriege, Dargestellt an 
Hand eines mittellbiirgerlichen Budgets, (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 65. 
30 M.) 

Groves, E. R. The rural mind and social welfare. Foreword by K. L. 
Butterfield. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1922. Pp. xiv, 205.) 

Haldane, Lord. The philosophy of humanism, (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1922. $4.) 

Harman, B. H. Business is business; the ruin of materialism and the hope 
of idealism in the interest of justice. (Boston: Badger. 1922. Pp. 
277. $2.) 

Hart, H. H. Plans and illustrations of prisons and reformatories. Pre- 
sented at the Fifty-second Congress of the American Prison Reform 
Association, Detroit, October, 1922. (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 1922. Pp. 62. $2.50.) 

Hobhouse, L. T. The elements of social justice. (New York: Holt. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 247. $2.) 

Home, W. E. Merchant seamen, their diseases and their welfare needs. 
(London: Murray. 1922. Pp. 111. 5s.) 

Jackson, H. E. Robinson Crusoe, social engineer, (New York: Dutton. 
1922. Pp. X, 297. $3.) 

Kauffman, T. E. and Furney, O. The organization and teaching of in- 
dustrial and home-making subjects in part-time or continuation schools. 
(Albany: C. F. Williams & Son, Inc. 1922.) 

Lyon, L. S. Education for business. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1922. Pp. xiv, 618. $3.60.) 

McKinney, J. and Simons, A. M. Success through vocational guidance*, 
occupation analysis, (Chicago: American School. 1922. Pp. 270.) 

Contains an introduction and chapters on taking an inventory, leader- 
ship, professions, engineering, commerce, accounting, advertising, manu- 
facturing, banking, transportation, building trades, hotel and restaurant 
keeping, mining, forestry, civil service, social service, and agriculture. 

Marvin, C. H. Commercial education in secondary schools* (New York: 
Holt. 1922. Pp. vii, 216. $1.60.) 

Moley, R. An outline of the Cleveland crime survey. (Cleveland, O. : 
Cleveland Foundation. 1922. Pp. viii, 64.) 
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Narain, B. Essays on Indian economic problems. Part I. (Lahore, 
India: Punjab Printing Works, Katcheri Road. 1922, Pp. x, 6 r.) 

Ogburn, W. F. Social change •with respect to culture and original nature. 
(New York: Huebsch. 1922. Pp. viii, 366. $2.) 

Randall^ J. H., Jr. Problem of group responsibility to society. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. 1922. Pp. 269. $2.) 

Richards, C. R. Art in industry. (New York:Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
499. $2.) 

Rowntree, B. S. Industrial unrest; a way out. With an introduction by 
Henry S. Dennison. Christianity and industry series, no. 8. (New 
York: Doran. 1922. Pp. 29. 10c.) 

Sears, J. B. Philanthropy in the history of American higher education. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, bull. 1922, no. 26. 
(Washington: Supt. Does. 1922. Pp. vi, 112. 16c.) 

Thomas, A. F. The way out; economic, industrial, financial. (Lynch- 
burg, Va.: J. P. Bell Co. 1922. Pp. 272. $3.) 

Vogt, P. L. Inroduction to rural sociology. (New York: Appleton. 1922. 
Pp. xvi, 457.) 

Walter, H. R. Investigations of industries in New York city, 1906-1921 ; 
a revision of a list of published reports. Compiled in 1906 and reprinted 
with the permission of the Russell Sage Foundation. Revised and com- 
piled by Mary E. Brown. (New York: Vocational Guidance and Em- 
ployment Service for Juniors. 1922. Pp. 35.) 

Wilkes, F. A., York, G. M. and Furney, O. The organisation and teach- 
ing of commercial subjects in a part-time or continuation school. (New 
York: C. F. W’^illiams & Son. 1922. Pp. 68.) 

Annual report of the Dixnsion of Housing and Town Planning of Massa- 
chusetts for the year ending N ovember 30, 1921. Pub. doc. 103. (Bos- 
ton: Dept, of Public Welfare. 1922. Pp. 47.) 

The Blind Persons’ act, 1920. Published by the National Joint Council. 
(London: Labor Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1922. Pp. 12. 3d.) 

Central financing of social agencies, a report by W. Frank Persons to the 
Columbus Advisory Council. (Columbus, O.: Advisory Council. 1922. 
Pp. 284. Pp. 16. $2.) 

Christianity and economic problems, facts, principles, programs, a discus- 
sion group textbook. Prepared by Kirby Page, chairman, Leslie 
Blanchard, Sherwood Eddy and others for the Educational Committee 
of the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. (New York: Y. M. C. A. 
Press. 1922. Pp. 120.) 

County organization for child care and protection. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau pub. no. 107. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. 
Pp. V, 173. 20c.) 

Factors in social evolution. Sixteenth annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, Pittsburgh, December, 1921. (Chicago: Univ, of 
Chicago Press. 1922. Pp. 294. $2.) 
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Handbook of social service resources of Cincinnati and Hamilton Countffp 
1922. (Cincinnati, O. ; Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. 1922. Pp. 
xiv, 104.) 

How to live well on a moderate amount, a hook of facts, not theories. (New 
York: Manwess Co. 1922. Pp. 32.) 

Influenzal Framingham epidemic and post^epidemic observations. Fram- 
ingham monograph no. 9, Medical series, IV. (Framingham, Mass.: 
Community Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration. 1922. Pp. 24. 
6c.) 

Report of the Louisiana State Housing Commission; under authority of 
act no, 19 of the general assembly of 1020 of the state of Louisiana. 
(New Orleans: State Housing Commission. 1921. Pp. 12.) 

Workers education in the United States. Report of proceedings. Second 
National Conference on Workers Education in the United States, held at 
the New School for Social Research, New York City, April, 1922. (New 
York: Workers Education Bureau of America, 465 West 23rd St. 1922. 
Pp. 196. 50c.) 

Covers Workers’ education in the United States, Aims of workers’ 
education. The labor movement and labor education, and Teaching 
methods in workers’ education. A list of trade union colleges, study 
classes, and workers’ educational enterprises is given in the appendix. 

Insurance and Pensions 

NEW BOOKS 

CoNANT, L. A critical analysis of industrial pension systems. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 262.) 

Hobbs, C. W. Ihe investment laws relating to insurance companies. 
Address before the Fifty-second Annual Session, National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, Louisville, Ky., September 27, 1921. (Bos- 
ton: Wright & Potter Printing Co. 1921. Pp. 53.) 

Huebner, S. S. Property insurance. New edition. (New York: Apple- 
ton. 1922. Pp. xix, 601. $3.) 

The original edition of Dr. Huebner’s Property Insurance appeared 
in 1911. This new edition covers substantially the same ground with 
the addition of chapters on certain subjects which have demonstrated their 
importance since 1911, or on which adequate information was not avail- 
able at that time. The titles of the additional chapters follow : use 
and occupancy, profits, and rent insurance (ch. 15); underwriters’ asso- 
ciations (ch. 19); marine insurance rates (ch. 27); automobile insurance 
(ch. 28); and miscellaneous forms of property insurance (ch. 32). One 
subject treated in the earlier edition, the development of marine insur- 
ance, is omitted. 

The chapters on the fire insurance contract have been revised to give 
effect to the new standard policy adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and now widely used. Other chapters have been 
rearranged and brought up to date, and much new illustrative material 
has been added. With this new text available, teachers will find it 
possible to devote more time to discussion and less to supplemental 
lectures. jj. B. 
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ance law. With an introduction by W. Brosmith. (Albany: M. Bender 
& Co. 1922. Pp. vii, 357. $6.60.) 

Weber, G. A. The Employees* Compensation Commission; its history, 
activities and organisation. Institute for Government Research, Service 
monographs, no. 12. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xi, 86.) 

The fire insurance contract', its history and interpretation. Compiled and 
edited by and published under the auspices of, the Insurance Society 
of New York. (Indianapolis, Ind. : The Rough Notes Co. 1922. Pp. 
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Insurance laws, state of Texas; digest of 1021. By Edward Hall, State 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking. (Austin, Tex. : Von Boeck- 
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Insurance Fund,** etc. (New York: Workmen’s Compensation Publi- 
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Strickland, C. F. An introduction to cooperation in India. India of 
today series, no. 1. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922.) 

. Studies in European cooperation. (London: King. 1922. 

Pp. 166. 6s. 6d.) 

Strokel, H. Socialization in theory and practice. Translated by H. J. 
Stenning. (London: King. 1922. Pp. 341.) 

Sultan, H. Gesellschaft und Staat bei Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels. 
Ein Beitrag sum Sosialisierungsproblem. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 
128. 16 M.) 

VON Tyszka, C. Die Sozialisierung der Wirtschaftslebens. Second, re- 
vised edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. vi, 92.) 

Wilcox, D. F. Resolved: that municipal ownership of public utilities is 
desirable. The affirmative. Public utilities for public service, leaflet 
no. 6. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Author, 436 Crescent St. 1922.) 

Directory of consumers* cooperative associations in the United States. 
Appendix B. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 99-146.) 

Reprinted from Consumers* Cooperative Societies in the United States 
in 1020, Bull. no. 313, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept, of Labor. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Austrian, J. E. Digest of business statistics; a comprehensive, concise and 
practical compilation, specially prepared for the use of sales and adver- 
tising executives ; based on the findings of the census of 1920 and on 
data derived from other authoritative sources. (New York: Author, 49 
St. Nicholas Ter. 1922. Pp. vi, 97. $26.) 

Birot, J. Statistique annuelle de qeoqraphie humaine comparee. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1922.) 

Braeuer, K. Die Anpassung der Lohne tind Gehdlter an die Lebenskosten. 
(Dresden: Zahn und Jaensch. 1922. Pp. 64.) 

Charlier, C. V. L. V orlesungen iiber die Grundzuge der mathematischen 
Statistik. (Lund: Verlag Scientia. 1920. Pp. 125.) 

CzuBER, E. Die statistischen Forschungsmethoden. (Vienna: Seidel & 
Sohn. 1921. Pp. X, 238.) 

Fisher, I. The making of index numbers. Published under the auspices 
of the Poliak Foundation. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1922. Pp. 
xxxi, 626. $7.60.) 

Haskell, A. C. and Breaznell, J. G. Graphic charts in business; how to 
make and use them. Introduction by II. T. Dana. (New York: Codex 
Book Co., Inc. 1922. Pp. 250.) 

Hubner, O. G eographisch-statistisch e Tahellen alter Dander der Erde. 
Revised by I. von Juraschek and H. von Schullern. Sixtieth edition 
1920. (Vienna: Seidel & Sohn. 1921. Pp. xvi, 160.) 

Lipmann, O. Abzdhlende Methoden und ihre V erwendung in der psycho- 
logischen Statistik. (Leipzig: Barth. 1921. Pp. 78. 15 M.) 

VON Mayr, G. Bevdlkerungs statistik. Statistik imd Gesellschaftslehre, 
vol. II. Second edition. (Tubingen: Mohr. 1922. 120 M.) 

Mitchell, W. C., King, W. I., Knauth, O. W., and Macaulay, F. R. 
Income in the United States. Its amount and distribution 1909-1919. 
Vol. II, Detailed report. By the staff of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 1922. Pp. xiv, 424.) 

Selby, H. E. Graphic presentation of statistics of farm products. Cir. 99. 
(Bozeman; Mon.: Univ. of Montana, Agri. Experiment Station. 1921. 
Pp. 46.) 

Agriculture. Fourteenth census reports, 1920, vol. VI, parts 1 and 2. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1922. Pp. 766.) 

Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Beige. Vol. XLVI. Brus- 
sels; Ministere de ITnterieur et de THygiene. 1922. Pp. 240. 10 fr.) 

Annario estadistico, ano 1919. (Montevideo, Uruguay: Direccion General 
de Estadistica. 1921. Pp. xv, 699.) 

County of London. Census, England and Wales, 1921. Part I. (London : 
H. M.'s Stationery Office. 1922. 2s. 6d.) ^ 
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fifteenth annual report on the statistics of municipal finances in Massa- 
chusetts for city and town fiscal years ending between November SO, 1920, 
and March 31, 1921, Pub. doc. 79. (Boston: Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and taxation. 1922. Pp. xxxv, 307.) 

International yearbook of agricultural statistics, 1909-1921, (Rome: In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture. 1922. Pp. xcvi, 74?1.) 

Live stock and animal products statistics, 1921, (Prepared in collabora- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, Canada. (Ottawa, Canada: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1922. Pp. 66.) 

Lohn- und Gehaltserhebung vom Februar 1920. (Statistik des Deutschen 
Reiches, vol. 293. (Berlin: Puttkaramer & Miihlbrecht. 1921. Pp. 
66, 438. 60 M.) 

London statistics, 1920-1921 . Statistics of the administrative County of 
London, and of the public services carried on therein together with certain 
statistics of the adjacent districts, Vol. XXVII. Compiled by the 
Clerk of the London City Council. (London: King. 1922. 16s.) 

Municipal statistics, 1920. Statistics of urban municipalities having a 
population of 1,000 to S,000. (Ottawa, Canada: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 1922. Pp. 65.) 

New Zealand. Report on the justice statistics for 1921; vital statistics 
for 1921. (Pp. 76; 164. 2s.; 3s. 6d.) Statistical report on the agricul- 

tural and pastoral production of New Zealand for the season 1921-1922; 
population for 1921; trade and shipping for 1921. (Pp. 55; 35; xxxi, 
466. Is. 6d. ; 10s.) (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1922.) 

New Zealand. Results of a census taken for the night of the 17th April, 
1921. (Wellington Census and Statistics Office. 1922. Pp. 18. Is.) 

Interim returns of religions, birthplaces, allegiance, race, ages, and 
conjugal condition. 

The official year book of New South Wales, 1021. Copyrighted and pub- 
lished by authority of the government of the state of New South Wales. 
(Sydney: Bureau of Statistics. 1922. Pp. 880.) 

Report on productive industries, railways, taxes and assessments, water- 
ways and miscellaneous statistics of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
for the year 1920. (Harrisburg: llureau of Statistics and Information. 

1921. Pp. 1040.) 

Statistical abstract of the United States, 1921. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 

1922. Pp. 900. 76c.) 

Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Oesterreich, II. Jahrgang. 
(Vienna: Bundesamt fiir Statistik. 1921. Pp. ix, 146.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 41. Jahrgang, 1920. (Ber- 
lin: Statistisches Reichsamt. 1921. Pp. xxxvi, 281.) 

Statistiske Aarbog, 1922. (Copenhagen: Statistiske Department. 1922. 
Pp. xxiv, 228.) 

Statistisk drsbok for Sverige. Nionde argangen, 1922. (Stockholm: Sta- 
tistiska Centralbyran. 1922. Pp. 332.) 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Theory 

(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 

Bar&on, J. T. Professor Dewey and truth. Catholic World, Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. 

Boucke, O. F. The limits of social science, I. Am. Journ. Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 19, 
“To understand the limits of social science we must first study the aims and 
methods of natural science. The latter aim chiefly at the discovery of types of 

events or of connections, calling them causal or laws Causation, however, 

is never anything more than a statement of the inter-connections themselves.” 

. A unique situation in economic theory. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1922. 

Pp. 8. 

Burns, S. M. Recent contributions to economic theory. Economica, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 7. An attempt to appraise recent contributions in terms of a modified 
•HlJambridge system.” 

Clapham, J. H. Empty economic boxes. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1922. Pp. 10. A 
criticism of the economics of “the Great Analytics,” as expounded by Marshall and 

Figou. 

. Empty economic boxes: a rejoinder. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. 

A reply to Mr. Pigou. 

CiARK, J. M. The empire of machines. Yale Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. A discus- 
sion of the cultural incidence of the machine, complementing the last part of the 
article upon “Soundings in Non-Euclidian Economics.” 

Cronin, J. F. The workingman and his wages. Catholic World, Nov., 1922. Pp. 7. 
A speculation upon the influence of restricted immigration and the consequent 
growth of unionism upon wage rates. 

Dewey, J. Individuality, equality, and superiority. New Repub., Dec. 13, 1922. 
Pp. 8. The fallacy of aristocracy is the assumption of the superiority of the 
few. Those who are superior at one thing are inferior at another. Potential 
superiority at something is widely scattered throughout the population. “De- 
mocracy will not be democracy until education makes it its chief concern to 
release distinctive attributes in art, thought, and companionship.” 

. Mediocrity and individuality. New Repub., Dec. 6 , 1922. Pp. 3. “The 

most limited member of the populace has potentialities which do not now reveal 
themselves and which will not reveal themselves till we convert education by and 
for mediocrity into an education by and for individuality.” 

Edgeworth, F. V. Equal pay to men and women for equal work. Econ. Journ., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 27. “Equal pay for equal work, in the sense of free competition 
between the sexes, has been advocated, with some reservations and adjustments. 
Desperate disorganized competition, tending to the degradation of labor, is sup- 
posed to be excluded.” 

. The mathematical economics of Professor Amoroso. Econ. Journ., 

Sept., 1922. Pp. 8. A review of his Lezioni di Economia Mathematica. 

Ehrltgh, E. The philosophy of law. Harvard Law Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 17. A 
short exposition of, and an argument for, a study of the functions of ^‘legal 
provisions” in “the social order.” 
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Fobemak^ C. J. Conflicting theories of goodwill, Columbia Law Rev., Nov., 1922. 

Geddes, P. t^ssentials of sociology in relation to economics. Indian Journ. Fcon., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 4*9. The second part of an attempt to construct an economics 
which is a part of an articulate sociolof^y ; a by-product of a life given to biology. 

Ginsbebo, M. The theory of progress. Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 10. “The con- 
trol of life has expanded in area, in extent, but can we be sure that there has been 
a corresponding extension in the realization of spiritual values? May it not be 
that the complexity of life has but added greater opportunities for discord?” 

Gregory^ J. C. Three witnesses against behaviorism. Phil. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 12. 

Hoyt, H. The end of a thousand year cycle. Administration, Jan., 1923. Pp. 10. 
An appraisal of the current economic order in terms of its place in an incomplete 
process of development.” 

IsE, J. The course in elementary economies. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 10. 

Jevoxs, H. S. The art of economic development. VII — Social^ political, and legal 
principles. Indian Journ. Econ., Oct., 1922. Pp. 15. A consideration of the 
place in the economic order of security and justice; and control of human evolu- 
tion, variety of occupation, and regional planning. 

JoiiNSOX, A. The end. of the world. New Repub., Nov. 22, 1922. Pp. 3. A crit- 
ical estimate of Stoddard’s The Revolt Against Civilization; a denial of the validity 
of the book’s argument against democracy. 

Kai.i<ek, H. M. Humanism and the industrial age. I and II. New Repub., Jan. 
10, 17, 1923. Pp. 3, 3. A study of how humanism has been affected by the coming 
of industrialism. 

Loria, a. La contribution des differ ents peuples aux progrhs de la science 4conom- 
ique. Scientia, Nov., 1922. Pp. 14. A discussion of types of theory wdiich, except 
for the Fabian and guild socialists, seems to stop abruptly at the beginning 
of the century. 

Maclikowski, B. Ethnology and the study of society. Economica, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 12. “There can be doubt about the practical value of a New Humanism, 
a broad philosophical view of human society and Imman nature based on a strictly 

scientific study of the facts at our disposal For nothing stimulates research 

and understanding as much as contact and comparison reached through the widest 
possible empiric survey of facts.” 

Morrow, G. R. The significance of the doctrine of sympathy in Hume and Adam 
Smith. Phil. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 19. “A succession of thinkers had kept alive 

the doctrine that there are certain questions that rationalism cannot solve 

In the case of Smith it may seem difficult to reconcile this attitude with the liberal- 
ism of his economic theory; but it must be remembered that in The Wealth of 
Nations he was contending against the very same systeniatizing tendency when 
applied to economic affairs.” 

Nourse, E. G. Economic philosophy of cooperation. Am. Econ, Rev., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 21. 

Painter, G. S. The idea of progress. Am. Journ. Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 26. 
“Man has advanced along the lines of his desires and finds happiness in their 
realization. The whole history of science and philosophy is on the record of a 
ceaseless progress.” 

P»K)U, A. C. Empty economic boxes: a reply. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. 
A protest against the conclusions in Mr. Clapham’s article. 

PKBRWAjri, S, N. Economics of education. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., June, 1922. 
Pp. 16. “Education is the transmission of the best social heredity to all the 
members of a society, the imparting of knowledge, skill and virtue to everyone 
according to his capacity. The socializing of education is the first sign of an 
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advancing civilization Strictest economy is necessary if education is not to 

be the monopoly of the few.” 

pRiCE^ L. L. Le aysUme capitaliate, Scientia» July, 1922. Pp. 16. An uncom- 
promising defense of “interest,” “the profit motive,” and the rest of the intellectual 
expression of “capitalism.” 

Theilby, F. The individualism of John Stuart Mill, Phil. Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 17. 
A homily upon the text from Mill: The political economist “will he chiefly con- 
cerned with the conditions of existence and progress belonging to a society 
founded on private property and individual competition.” 


Economic History (United States) 

(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 

Aebeioht, G. Lf. Official explorations for Pacific railroads, 186S-1856, Univ. of 
Calif. Pub. in History, vol. XI. A systematic history of four principal explora- 
tions made in the middle of the nineteenth century; some account of the surveys 
made from Pacific side in California and Oregon; also an exandnation of earlier 
plans for a Pacific railroad. 

Akdebsok, B. M., Jb,. The American farmer and Europe, World’s Work, Jan., 
1923. Pp. 4. Analyzes the underlying troubles in Europe and suggests, as a 
possible solution, the cancelation or substantial modification of the debts of the 
continental Allies to Great Britain and the United States, and the dotation of 
new continental loans by British and American bankers. Continued from the 
December number. 

BnsTS, H. Dutch journalism in Michigan, Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-3, 1922. 
Pp. 7. Mentions the various Dutch newspapers published from 1860 to the present 
to meet the needs of Hollanders in America. 

B&adlee, F. B. C. Suppression of piracy in the West Indies, 1880-1 8S£. Essex 
Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1922. Pp. 16. Relates experiences of Salem merchant 
vessels with pirates in the West Indies. To be continued. 

By&d, W. Description of the Dismal Swamp and a proposal to drain the swamp, 
Heartman’s Hist. Series, no. 38. By Col. William Byrd of Westover. Edited 
by Mr. E. G. Swem, librarian of WilDam and Mary College. 

Cabuoll, D. D. Bread and butter aspect of North Carolina history. Pub. of No. 
Carolina Hist. Commission, no. 28. 

CoBB^ C. R. Ho! Oogehic County! Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-8, 1922. Pp. 
18. Refers to the development of mines and growth of business in this region. 

CimiiEE^ A. History of a Texas slave plantation. Southwestern Hist. Quart., Oct., 
1922. First instalment. 

Eshx.eiian, H. F. a history of Doncaster County* s highway system from 1714 
1760 {with map). Papers read before the Lancaster County, Pa., Hist. Soc., 
Mar. 8, 1922. 

Ewixo^ R. M. Washington’s western journeys and their relation to Pittsburgh, 
Western Penn. Hist. Mag., July, 1922. 

Few, a. C. Incidents of pioneer life, Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-8, 1922. 
Pp. 8. Sketches economic conditions of life in early Michigan. 

GAjms, W. F. The American grain trade to the Spanish Peninsula, I 8 IO-I 8 I 4 , 
Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 21. Discusses the great increase In the American 
grain exports to Spain and Portugal after the occupation of the Pennlnsula by 
the British, and of the abolition of this trade in 1813 as a result both of the 
American licensing bill and of a change in the British policy. 
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Gabsitsk, H. Communism among the Mormons* Quart. Journ. Bcon., Nov. 1922. 
Pp. 4L Outlines the underlying causes giving rise to the Mormon communism; 
describes the various attempts to establish it; finds the chief reason for its failure 
in the fact that the system was thrust upon the Mormons “without adequate prep- 
aration having been made for its reception.” 

Gillette^ J. M. Economic and social background of the University of North 
Dakota, Quart. Jour., Univ. of No. Dakota, Oct., 1921. Pp. 25. A statistical 
inventory of the resources and social conditions of the state; infers from them 
that the support of the university offers no appreciable burden to the tax 
payers, that it is **making a somewhat appropriate appeal to the various con- 
stituent factors of the Commonwealth, and that it is functioning acceptably and 
usefully as a state institution of its particular type. 

Habper, R. M. Development of agriculture in Georgia from 1850 to 1880. Georgia 
Hist. Quart., June, 1922. 

Development of agriculture in Upper Georgia from 1890-1920. Georgia 
Hist. Quart., Sept., 1922. 

Hili., H. W. New York^s new waterways i the barge canals. Am. Rev. Rev., Jan., 
19^. Pp. 6. A statistical description of the canals. Illustrated. 

Houieeok, G. W. The making of the Burlington. An address before the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Jan. 12, 1921. Mr. Holdrege was an official of this road 
for 61 years, and gives many facts about the origin and construction of the 
Burlington Railroad from Chicago westward in the 60’s. In pamphlet form. 

Jacksok, G. E. Wheat and the trade cycle in Canada. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept., 
1922. 

Keixogo, L. P. The electric light system at Appleton. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 6. Describes the beginnings of the Edison Electric Central Station 
in the west in the summer of 1882. 

. The first traders in Wisconsin. Wis. Mag. of Hist., June, 1922. Pp. 12. 

Summarizes the journals of Radisson which describe four fur-trading voyages 
in the Upper Lakes region about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Mitchell, J. Deep waterways movements, their origin and progress in Ontario. 
Papers and Records, vol. XIX, of the Ontario Hist. Soc. 

Pettis, C. R. History of forest conservation in New York. Quart. Jour, of the 
N. Y. State Hist. Assoc., Apr., 1922. 

Phillips, D. Horse raising in Colonial New England. Cornell Univ. Agri. Experi- 
ment Sta., Memoir 64. 

ScHAFEE, J. The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 21. Contrasts the motives and methods of taking up land on the part 
of the pioneers from New England and New York with those of the early German 
settlers; describes land speculation in the 30’s and 40's. 

Shaw, W. B. New York*s new waterway si a century's growth. Am. Rev. Rev., 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 4. Outlines the history of the Erie Canal. 

SiffiTK, C. J. Early development of railroads in the Pacific Northwest. Wash. Hist. 
Quart., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. Traces Henry Villard’s part in the construction of 
the Northern Pacific railroad during the 70’s and 80’s. 

Tvoheb, K. S. Empansion of New England. New England Hist, and Genealogical 
Hegister, Oct., 1922. 

Vak Clbte, F. H. Railroads of Delta County. Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-8, 
1922. Pp. 16, Deals with incidents in the location and construction of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad in this Michigan county. 
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VoLWiLERj A. T. George Groghan and the westward movement, 1741-1788* Penn, 
Mag. of Hist and Biog., Oct., 1922. Pp. 25. An exceedingly able discussion of 
Groghan’s career as Indian trader, agent, land speculator, and promoter of 
west:crn colonizing projects. Continued in the .lanuary number. 

In accessions of original material to the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit 
Public Library, (a) The Eher Brock Ward papers', of interest in connection 
with the development of navigation on the Great Lakes, (b) Papers of Hon. 
Thomas W. Palmer*, of business and political interest, and relating to the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893. 

Biographical account of Samuel Loudon {17^7-1813), merchant, printer, and 
patriot, with some of his letters. N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quart. 

Diary of William P. Higbee of a trip made to western Pennsylvania in 1816-1817. 
Penn. Mag. of Hist. an% Biog., Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. Lists expenditures for meals, 
lodging, and stage fare on the trip, and cost of clothes, board, drink in his new 
home; also wages earned as a carpenter. 

Essex County vessels captured by foreign powers, 1793-1813. Compiled from the 
American State Papers. In Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. Lists these 
vessels with brief items. 

Indentures of apprentices in Essex County. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Printed from Essex County manuscripts. 

A letter from Racine in 1843, written by H. 8. Durand. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Mar., 
1922. Pp. 6. Gives prices of land and wheat and investment opportunities; says 
“merchants mistake the character and wants of this western country and 
bring out immense stocks of merchandise, larger than the country demands.'’ A 
plan of the village of Racine is added. 

Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve {1773-1881). Quart. Pub. Hist, and Phil. Soc. of 
Ohio, Jan.-Juiie, 1922. Contains descriptions of pioneer life in Ohio. 

Transcripts of mining laws of Jackson County. Oregon Hist. Soc. Quart., June, 
1922. Edited by Verne Blue. 

Agricultural Economics 

(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

Askby, a. W. Standards of production in agriculture. Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 
1922. Pp. 18. An examination of the validity and utility of various standards. 

Barnes, J. K. An even break for the farmer. World’s Work, Oct., 1922. Pp. 11. 
Methods and some results of cooperative marketing of farm products. 

Baruch, B. M. Putting farming on a modern business basis. Kan. Bd. Agri., 1920. 
Pp. 13. A discussion of reforms in marketing agricultural products. 

BurTTEaFiEi.D, K. L. Chinese agriculture. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. 
Agricultural problems and possibilities are pointed out. 

Carcano, M. a. Cuestiones agrarias. La rebaja del precio de los arrendamientos 
agrarios. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Aug., 1922. Pp. 19. A*discussion of present 
tenancy problems in Argentina with some proposed solutions. 

Cherinotok, P. T, Wool growing in the United States. Bull. Nat. Assoc, of Wool 
Mnfrs., July, 1922. Pp. 18. An liistorical sketch of wool production in the 
United States. 

Cromer, S. D. and Edwards, B. Cooperative production and the economics of agr^ 
culture. So. Atlantic Quart., Oct., 1922. Pp. 15. Limitations in cooperative 
production, difficulties of integration in agriculture, and economic farm units are 
discussed. 
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Fobsteb, G. W. Land prices a/nd land speculation in the blnegrass region of Ken- 
tucky. Ky, Sta. Bull. 240, Jan., 1922. Pp. 34. A study of forces which 
influence prices of farms and the influence of land prices on production and status 
of the people. Twenty tables and four figures. 

Gabriei^, R. H. The farmer in the commonwealth. No. Am. Rev., May, 1921. 
Pp. 10. The influence and responsibility of farm organizations in the United 
States. 

Hibbauo, B. H. The intensity of cultivation. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 20. A consideration of the factors involved and the difficulties in a practical 
application of intensity of culture. 

Hildebbakd, K. The capitalization of rural cooperative societies in Germany. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 17. Methods of providing capital 
and its importance for coiiperative .societies. 

Hoover, H. Farmers* problems. Rept. Kan. State Bd. Agri., 1920. Pp. 15. An 
analysis of the farmers’ marketing problem. 

JoHNSOKT, J. M. and Strait, E. D. Farm management in Catawba County ^ North 
Carolina. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1070, July, 1922. Pp. 23. An analysis of the 
farm business on 600 farms. Twelve tables. 

Kell, W. V. Agriculture in Ohio and Switzerland Counties. Indiana Ext. Bull. 
112, Sept., 1922. Pp. 24. A constructive program for improving agriculture 
based on farm conditions. 

Kallbruxnkr, H. Agricultural cooperation in Austria during the war. Intern, 
Rev. Agri. Econ. July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 18. A .statement of developments of 
several coiiperative societies during the war. 

. The cultivation of allotments during the war in Austria. Intern. Rev. 

Agri. Econ., June, 1922, Pp. 15. The utilization of land otherwise unemployed 
in cities and country for gardening. 

Eexxard, R. English agriculture since lUl/f. I. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 26. A sketch of English agricultural history during the war. 

. English agriculture since II. Jour. Pol. Econ. Dec., 1922. 

Pp. 21. A continuation of part 1, giving conditions after the armistice. 

Lescouier, D. D. Harvest labor problems in the wheat belt. U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Bull. 1020, Apr., 1922. Pp. 35. A practical discussion of the problems. Seven 
figures and nine tables. 

. The farm labor problem. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1921. Pp. 6, A 

discussion of the difficulties of getting and keeping farm labor. 

McFall, R. J. The balance between agriculture and industry. Annalist, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 3. Definite changes in the world’s production arc shown; large agri- 
cultural production and small industrial production with resulting price levels. 

Rickles, a. The farmer and the unseen thing. New Repub., Dec., 1922. Pp. 3. 
The depressed condition of the farmer is pointed out. 

Sakgxier, M. G. La terre de France et la petite culture ouvrUre. R6f. Soc., July- 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 16. The number and conditions of agricultural workers and 
suggested reforms. 

ScHLOESSiKOER, L. Le placement de la main-d'oeuvre agricole. Documents du 
Travail, Aug., 1922. Pp. 28. Agricultural labor conditions and organization and 
activities of labor bureaus. 

Truesdeix, L. E. a summary of the results of the 1920 census of agriculture. 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 14. A brief but comprehensive summary. 
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Vaile, R. Some effects on certain agricultural products of uniform percentage 
increases in freight rates. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 10. ,An argu- 
ment in favor of making changes in rates proportional to the relative part which 
freight charges play in total supply costs. 

Weiss, H. B. The hazards of farming. Annalist, Dec. 4, 1922. P. 1. Crop dam- 
ages due to unfavorable climate, diseases and pests. One table and six charts. 

. The trend of farm tenancy. Annalist, Nov. 6, 1922. Pp. 2. A sta- 
tistical study based on federal census figures, with two tables and two charts. 

Agricultural credit facilities during the war in Or eat Britain and Ireland. Intern. 
Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 10. Methods of obtaining, uses made of, and 
amount of credit. Seven tables. 

Cooperation in Canada for the marketing of agricultural produce and the supply 
of farm requisites. Intern. Rev, Agri. Econ., July- Aug., 1922. Pp. 48. Laws of 
each province relating to agricultural cociperation, cooperative sale of grain, wool, 
and livestock, and cooperative dairying are discussed. Thirteen tables are given. 

New agrarian legislation in Central Europe. Intern. I-«ab. Rev., London. Sept., 
1922. Pp. 19. A comparative study of recent methods of land settlement in 
several countries. 


Railways and Transportation 

(Abstracts by Julius H. Parrnelee) 

Acwoeth;, W. M. British railway operating statistics and their lessons. Ry. Ga*. 
(London), Nov. 10, 1922. Pp. 3. Also in Jour, of Inst, of Transport, Dec., 1922. 

Ajitaitd, T. P. a review of the federal valuation of railroads. Yale Law Jour., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 16. Historical steps leading up to railway valuation, and nature 
of valuation. 

Baker, B. The railroad year 1922 — and after. Annalist, Jan. 8, 1923. Pp. 5. Net 
income inadequate; effect of shopmen’s strike still felt; future needs reasonable 
treatment for railways. 

. Time to abolish the Railroad Labor Board. Annalist, Oct. 23, 1922. 

Pp. 22. Advocates transfer of wage regulation to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Barber, A. B. Polish railways make great strides in 1022. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 7. 

Barker, J. E. The Empire's need is railways. United Empires, Nov., 1922. Pp. 4. 
Compares United States railway facilities with those of British Empire, 

Barkes, J. H. The transportation situation and the farmer. Ry. Age, Oct. 21, 
1922. Pp. 2. Effect of traffic congestion. 

Beck, J. M. Federal power over intrastate railroad rates. Univ. of Penn. Law 
Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 16. 

Bikle, H. W. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe 
minimum rates. Harvard Law Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 28. Development of the 
law; its application to economic practice. 

Carter, C. P. Railroads are doing their job. Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1923. Pp. 8. 
Railway efficiency, and the car supply problem. 

. Why is a railroad president? Nation’s Bus., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. 

Function of the railway executive. 

Clark, H. F. Capitalization of railroad surplus. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 26. Analysis of Burlington and Lackawanna cases of 1921. 
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CoirciALixi, P. Alcuni aspetti del prohlema ferroviario, Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Nov., 

1922. Pp. 11. 

Cummins, A. B. The truth about the Transportation act. Ky. Age, Nov. 18, 1922. 
Pp. 6. Analysis of the law by one of its co-authors. 

CtrxiriwoHAM, W. J. Railroad labor situation gives promise of better public 
service. N. Y. Evening Post Annual Rev., Jan. 1, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Daggett, S. Judicial proceedings for the separation of the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroad lines. Univ. of Calif. Chron., Oct., 1922. Pp. 32, 
Bearing of the case on consolidation provisions of Transportation act of 1920. 

Eaton, J. S. New England divisions and Transportation act. Ry. Age, Jan. 13, 20, 

1923, Pp. 4, 4. Rate division principles as laid down in the act. 

Enochs, H. A. How Pennsylvania Railroad keeps peace with its employees. Ry. 
Rev., Dec. 2, 1922. Pp. 3 . 

Estcoubt, R. The significance of the railroad strike. Annalist, Oct. 30, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Fbaser, W. H. British railways show progress in 102^- Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 4. 

Giordano, A. ItaXy plana to return to private ownership. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1928. 
Pp. 3. 

Haas, R. Transportation conditions in Europe. The Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 11. 
Effects of the war on railways, water transport, and general transportation 
conditions. 

Haring, H. A. CoaX supply and car supply. Annalist, Nov. 27, 1922. P. 1. Effect 
of inadequate transportation facilities on coal production and price. 

Heix,man, R. Service obligations of railways. Aera, Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. 

Hoover, H. The financial starvation of the railways. Ry. Age, Nov. 11, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Extracts from annual report of Secretary of Commerce, fiscal year 1922. 

Howson, E. T. Railways will make many improvements in 1923. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 
1923. Pp. 4. Estimate of $700,000,000 to be expended for railway improvements 
in 1923. 

Hunoerford, E. John Bull and his railways of today. N. Y. C. Lines Mag., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 6. 

Kendall, W. C. Some elements of a freight car shortage. Proc. N. E. R. R. Club, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. 

Lee, E. The coming coordination of the transportation service of railroads and 
motor vehicles. Econ. World, Jan. 20, 1923. Pp. 5. 

Loree, L. F. Labor unions — thdr power and irresponsibility. Ry. Rev., Oct. 28, 
1922. Pp. 3. President of Delaware and Hudson demands that legal responsi- 
bility of labor unions be established. 

Ltford, W. H. Competition or cooperation with motor truck. Ry. Age, Nov. 26, 

1922, Pp. 4. 

Markham, C. H. Railway development lags behind traffic increases. Ry. Age, 
Nov. 11, 1922. Pp. 4. 

MoflSMAN, R. Electrification of Austrian roads planned. Elec. Ry. Jour., Nov. 4, 
1922. Pp. 2. With map. 

Niklttchek, a. Some improvement in Central Europe* s railways. Ry. Age, 
Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 8. Pre-war efficiency still lacking. 

Parkes, H. Labor problem enters the political arena. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1928. 
Pp. 4. Railway labor developments in 1922. 

Parmelee, j. H. An analysis of the railway statistics for 1922. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 
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1923. Pp. 6. With charts and tables. Improved net and greater freight traffic, 
but rate of return only four per cent. 

The dream of government ownership. Mag. of Wall Street, Jan. 20, 
1923. Pp. 4. Economic analysis of state railways. 

Payne, J. L. Canadian roads improve with lower gross. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 4. Lower costs and larger net on Canadian railways in 1922. 

Peschauo, M. French railways still operate at deficit. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 3. 

Robinson, E. T. Pooling of railway wagons. Mod. Transport, Dec. 9, 1922. P. 1. 
Favorable results from freight car pooling in India. 

Smith, I. L. The relationship of railroads to mining. Mining Congress Jour., Oct., 

1922. Pp. 4. Railway development compared with growth of output of mines. 

Vanderblue, H. B. Federal valuation of railroads, W20-19S2. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Progress in valuation work; results little more than expert 
guesswork. 

Waterman, R. Is consolidation the answer? Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1923. Pp. 2. 
Importance of railway consolidations to industry as well as to the railways. 

Shopmen's strike — who won it? Nation’s Bus., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. 

Wiener, L. Les cliemins de fer an Brasil. Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Jan., 

1923. Pp. 85. 

Die bayerischen Staatseisenbahnen in den Jahren 19JS und 1919. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., Nov.-Dee., 1922. Pp. 12. 

Do American railways lack the selling sense? Ry. Age, Dec. 2, 1922. Pp. 4. Rail- 
ways deficient as salesmen of transportation service. 

Freight car orders eight times 1921 figure. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 6. Domestic 
orders for 180,154 freight cars placed in 1922. 

Home railway returns for 1921. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 13, 1922. P. 1. Rail- 
way net earnings in United Kingdom in 1921 declined nearly £16,000,000, com- 
pared with 1920. 

Locomotive orders in 1922 best since 1918. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 5. Domestic 
orders placed for 2600 locomotives. 

Passenger car orders equal four-year total. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 4. Domestic 
orders placed in 1922 for 2,832 passenger cars. 

Le projet de reorganisation des chemins de fer Allemands. Rev. Gen. des Chemins 
de Fer, Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. 

Rail facilities expansion behind traffic growth. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Comparison of factors of facilities and traffic from 1900 to date, with statistics 
and charts. 

Resultats obtenus en 1921. Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. Sta- 
tistics for 1921 of the five principal French railway lines. 

UVnlon Internationale des Chemins de Fer. Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Dec., 
1922. Pp. 5. The newly organized international railway union. 

What’s wrong with the railroad shops? Am. Machinist, Nov. 2, 16; Dec. 7, 21, 1922; 
Jan. 4, 1923. Pp. 4, 3, 3, 3, 3. Analysis of shop routine and mechanical work, 
with suggestions for improvement. 
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Shipping 

(Abstracts by E. S. Gregg) 

Chamberlain^ E. T, Australian government steamers and ocean mail. Commerce 
Reports, Oct, 16, 1922. Danish merchant shipping, Oct. 23. Norway ship appro- 
priation for 192S, Oct. 30. American ocean mails, Nov. 20. Union of South 
Africa mail subsidy, Nov. 27. Italian merchant marine, Dec. 4. German subsidy 
legislation, Jan. 1, 1923. This series of articles brings to date the material in 
Grosvenor J. Jones’ “Government Aid to Merchant Shipping,” Special Agents 
Series 119, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

CoRBiNO, E. II porto di Genova. Giorn. d. Kcon., Sept., 1922. Pp. 74. The organ- 
ization of the port of Genoa; its situation in the current state of collapse of the 
shipping industry. 

Cross, S. H. Belgian merchant shipping. Commerce Reports, Nov. 6, 1922. 

Greoo, E. S. Severity of depression grows in ocean shipping business. Annual 
Finan. and Bus. Rev. of N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 1. 1923. 

— . Shipping fallacies. Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. 

Huddle, J. K. German shipping at end of 1922. Commerce Reports, Jan. 1, 1923. 

Lewis, R. A., Jr. No promising outlook for shipping. Annalist, Jan. 8, 1923. 

Marchetti, G. Contributo alio studio delle linee di navigazione sovvenzionate. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 14, 21. The evidence for this examination 
of Italian experience with ship subsidies is restricted to the more important 
lines; it reveals a discouraging situation. 

Potter, C. H. The value of tramp steamers to a merchant marine. Marine Engg., 
Dec., 1922. 

Rioos, S. G. Ship subsidy policies of foreign governments. II, France. Annalist, 
Oct. 16, 1922. Ill, Japan, Oct. 23. IV, Italy, Oct. 30. V, Norway, Nov. 6. VI, 
Australia, Nov. 13. VII, Canada, Nov. 27. VIII, Conclusion, Dec. 4. IX, 
Comments on the United States, Dec. II. This series attempts to relate the ship 
subsidy policies of the various governments to the natural resources and state 
of economic development of the various countries. “In common with so many 
human devices a subsidy to shipping, wisely applied, can accomplish its limited 

ends; the scheme is far from being a patent medicine cure-all The economic 

resources, the geographic location, and equipment and the state of industrial 
development of a country are of far greater weight than doles from a national 
treasury.” 

Sorensen, H. Scandinavian shipping teases. Commerce Reports, Nov. 27, 1922. 

WisiiART, R. W. The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes ship canal. Administration, Oct., 
1922. 

Angler's steam shipping report, 1922. Fairplay, Jan. 4, 1923. An excellent descrip- 
tion of rate changes during the year, with a table of high and low fixtures on 
dozens of commodities over most of the world trade routes. 

Warnings of steam shipphig. Fairplay, Jan. 4, 1923. The best data available on 
the earnings of tramp and liner steamship companies, basic material without a 
knowledge of which an enlightened opinion on shipping problems cannot be 
formed. 

Fluctuations in shipping values. Fairplay, Jan. 4, 1923. An annual statement that 
shows fluctuations in the value of a 7,600 deadweight ton steamer since 1893; a 
fair index of the fortunes of tramp shipping. 

Ocean rates from United States and United Kingdom ports. Commerce Reports, 
Oct. 28, 1922; Jan. 8, 1923. 
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The •port of "New York is a great national port; Foreign Trade Bureasi of the 
. Merchants* Association of New York presents facts and figures which show why 
the port of New York is the gateway of the nation, huge volume of Its foreign 
commerce, how the facilities of the port are being improved. Greater New York, 
Oct. 28, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Commerce 

(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 

Chappell, F. C. The revival in British trade. Annalist, Nov. 13, 1922. P. 1. Con- 
trasts conditions in Great Britain and Germany — slight but steady improvement 
in former country, reverse in latter. 

Coppola d'Aktha, F. Ripresa dei rapporti economici con la Russia. Riv. d. Pol. 
Econ., July- Aug., 1922. Pp. 26. Extracts from a report made under the 
auspices of two leading Italian business organizations for use of the Genoa Con- 
ference in connection with the question of reopening trade with Russia. 

Good, E. T. The British coed trade. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Takes 
up relationship of coal output and prices to industrial conditions. 

Guikao, J. a. Nuestros mercados de export aci/m. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Tomo 
XII, Ndm. 37. Pp. 17. Contrasts advantages of various foreign markets for 
Latin America, reflecting viewpoint unfavorable to United States. 

Heblt, G. Der Warenverkauf vom Lager in den Ldndern des Ostens. Zeitschr. 
f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 4-6 Heft, 1922. Pp. 9. An interesting description 
of selling methods in Far Eastern and Near Eastern countries, with respect to 
sale from stocks carried in bazaars, stores, joint warehouses, department stores, 
and other stores. 

Lenz, F. Wesen und Struktur des deutschen Kapitalexports vor 1914. Welt- 
wirtsch. Archiv, July, 1922. Pp. 12. A brief analysis of Germany’s capital in- 
vestment in foreign countries prior to the war. 

MacClxktock, S. a unified foreign service. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 12. 
Describes foreign work of American government departments and suggests possi- 
bility of unified control of functions now performed by officials of State and 
Commerce Departments. 

Michele, D. DeS. La crisi risiera e V esportazione dello sbramato. Rif. Soc., Sept.- 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 6. 

Payeut, E. La production et la consommation de la houille en Prance. L’Bcon. 
Fran^., Sept. 23, 1922. Pp. 2. Gives figures of production, imports, exports, 
and domestic consumption of various kinds of coal in France. 

SciALOJA, A. Per la riforma del regime delle societd commerciali. Riv. d. Pol. 
Econ., July- Aug., Sept., 1922. Pp. 28, 16. Suggestions apropos of a proposed 
revision of the Italian commercial code. 

Vallejo, C. Efectos de la tarifa de emergencia sobre el comercio de Estados 
Unidos. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Aug., 1922. Pp. 17. Takes up 1909, 1913, 
Emergency, and new tariffs of United States with their effects on production, 
exports, and imports of several imjwrtant commodities. 

ViKEE, J. Dumping in international trade. I. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 28. First of two articles attempting to “survey the extent to which dumping, 
or price discrimination between national markets, is practiced particularly by 
Germany.” ^ ^ 

. During in international trade. II. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1922. 

Pp. 80. Continuation of discussion of dumping, with special reference to practices 
of Belgium, France, Austria, Japan, Canada, Great Britain, and United States. 
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The lead indAietry of the world. Econ. World, Nov. 25, 1922. Pp. 4. Reprint of a 
statistical articie in Commerce Monthly, Nov., 1922., dealing with world production 
and consumption of lead by countries and years. 

Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Andrew, S. L. World's telephone statistics. Bell Telephone Quart., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Statistics showing, for nearly every country of the world, number of 
telephones in use, telephones per 100 population, increase since 1914, and con- 
versations per capita; also similar statistics for principal cities of world. Develop- 
ment highest in United States and, outside United States, use of telephone is 
limited principally to cities. 

Bauer, J. Mayor Hylan’s traction plan for New York City. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Oct., 1922. P. 1. Proposal to municipalize all buses and, with one exception, all 
subways, leaving to private companies operation of the more or less obsolescent 
surface and elevated lines. 

Dana, E. The Boston Elevated Railway. Four years under public operation, 
Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. How, through public assistance, this 
property was extricated from its extreme difficulties of 1918. 

Doherty, H. L. Some difficulties under which public utilities operate. Elec. Ry. 
Jour., Nov. 25, 1922. P. 1. Need for some form of profit sharing between 
customer and company to stimulate effort on part of management. 

Ehmons, C. D. Marked improvement during 19^^. Aera, Jan., 1923. Pp. 2. As 
compared with 1921, gross revenues of electric railways included in the summary 
have decreased 2.6 per cent, net operating revenue has increased 7.4 per cent, 
operating ratio has declined from 76.2 per cent to 72.4 per cent, and average fare 
has declined from 7.49 to 7.38 cents. 

Greene, W. J., Schoonmaker, C. F., Gorton, C. B. I. The cost of electric service. 
Elec. World, Oct. 21, 1922. Pp. 3. II. Allocation of electric service costs. Ibi^, 
Oct. 28, 1922. Pp. 3. Two articles describing a simplified method of cost analysis, 
with statement of uses to which accurate cost data can be put. 

. Handling cost elements in fixing rates. Elec. World, Dec. 30, 1922. 

Pp. 2. A method of developing class rates. 

Hax.l, E. K, Bell policy cooperation, not competition, Hall tells independent tele- 
phone men. Pub. Service Manag., Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. A plain statement of the 
past relationships of the independent and Bell companies and of the need for 
cooperation at the present time. 

Hardman, T. P. The extent of the finality of commissions' rate regulations. W. Va. 
Law Quart., Jan. 1922. Pp. 13. Courts, in reviewing commission decisions, 
should limit themselves to ascertainment of “whether the commission acted arbi- 
trarily or applied some fundamentally wrong principle.” 

Heilman, R. Public utility capitalization. Aera, J an., 1923. Pp. 12. The reasons 
for state control of utility capitalization and the practical functioning of such 
control. 

. Service obligations of railways. Aera, Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. How ser- 
vice standards of electric railways and other public utilities are developed and 
enforced. 

Hunt W. A. Municipal regulation of telephone companies. Am. Munics., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 4. Legal difficulties encountered in securing adequate municipal con- 
trol of telephone companies in Iowa. 

Jackson, C. D. Bow far are we justified in applying the oost-of-service prindple 
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in the gas industry? Am. Gas Assoc. Mo., Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. Thorough analysis 
of problem of securing properly adjusted gas rates. 

Jacksok, W. The place of the motor bus. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 5. 
Growing appreciation of the function of the bus as an adjunct of the electric 
railway. 

Mariage^ M. a. European electric railway financial conditions. Elec. Ry. Jour., 
Nov. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. Comparison on salient points of 1918 with 1920 and 1921. 

Mathews, G. C. The uniform classification of accounts in relation to state com- 
mission requirements. Am. Gas. Assoc. Mo., Jan., 1923. Pp. 8. Tendencies in 
development of uniform classifications of accounts and relation of such classifica- 
tions to commlission regulation of rates mid securities. 

PHII. 1 .IP 8 , A. I. City gas from by-product ovens. Gas Age-Record, Nov. 18, 1922. 
Pp. 8. The further spread of the cheaper by-product coke oven gas is inhibited 
by fluctuations in the market for both raw materials and the by-products. 

PowETX, T. R. The supreme courts adjudication of constitutional issues in 1921- 
1922. Part III. Mich. Law Rev., Jan., 1923. A review of decisions bearing on 
public utility regulation. 

Simpson, J. Surplus plant in rate valuation. Gas Age-Record, Dec. 2, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Summary of decisions and rulings bearing on utility property held for future 
extension of business. 

Sprague, W. A. Will public utility rates he reduced? Mag. of Wall Street, Sept. 
30, 1922. Pp. 2. Public utility rates, tardily advanced as result of increased 
costs, will now be reduced only gradually with declining costs. 

SouTHWORTH, S. D. Somc recent problems in public utility valuation and regular- 
tion. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. Statement of rules or principles which 
now appear to govern in determination of rate base. Investment basis urged. 
Appreciation should be treated as income. Need for more scientific analysis of 
the return allowance. 

Thompson, G. J. Labor and the law in the public utility field. Mich. Law Rev., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 33. Labor in public utility employment is affected with a public 
interest as truly as capital or the entrepreneur and is equally subject to regulation 
in the public interest. Sanction for this view found in the common law rulings 
governing property affected with a public interest and, specifically, in the early 
application of these doctrines to labor. 

— . The next step in utility regulation. W. Va. Law Quart., June, 1922. 

Pp. 13. Suggested plan for separation of executive from judicial and legislative 
functions of agencies of state utility regulation. 

Tuphoeme, C. H. S. Status of therm basis in Britain. Gas Age-Record, Dec. 9, 16, 
1922. Pp. 2, 3. A study of results of two years of operation under the gas 
regulation act, under which the charge for gas is on a therm basis, the determina- 
tion of which is left to the management of the individual company. 

Vedder, E. C. Qas rates: validity of "service charge*^ upheld in New York. Cornell 
Law Quart., June, 1922. Pp. 5. Steps towards putting gas rates on a more 
rational cost basis. 

Watjcins, E. The law and the profits. Yale Law Jour., Nov., 1922. Pp. 7. 
Historical development of regulation of private property in the public interest, 
showing various bases on which such regulation has been posited and evidences of 
recent expansion of enterprises held to be “affected with a public interest.” 

Boston must pay traction deficit. Elec. Ry. Jour., Dec. 9, 1922. P. 1. United 
States Supreme Court upholds $4,000,000 deficit assessed against cities. 

The first central station and its history. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Interesting side-lights on the beginnings of the central station industry. 
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Holding company and of securities to be wiped out, £lec. Ry. Jour. 

Oct. 21, 1922. Pp. 1. Proposed elimination of Interborough Consolidated Cor- 
poration and all of its securities wHl materially assist in solution of Interborough 
Rapid Transit’s problems. 

Novel experiment fixes approximate value of telephone service in town and country. 
Pub. Service Manag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. An attempt, in a small North Dakota 
commiUnity, to ascertain value of telephone service in terms of time and effort 
saved. 

The privilege of a public utility to withdraw from service. Yale Law Jour., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 5. Digest of the law on this subject. 

Progress of the weekly pass. Acra, Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. General satisfaction, from 
both financial and public relations points of view, expressed by managements of 
the 27 companies now using this new type of fare. 

Public service commissions are criticized and defended, in editorial utterances of 
many newspapers. Nat. Elec. I.ight Assoc. Bull., Aug., 3922. Pp. 6. Interesting 
survey of current popular attitude toward state regulation. 

Uniform motor vehicle law. Aera, Nov., 1922. Pp. Report of special committee 
of American Electric Railway As.sociation proposing a standard form of motor 
vehicle law which would place “motor carriers” under obligations, especially with 
respect to taxes, similar to those commonly placed on electric railways. 


Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Allen, R. H. and Mehl, J. J. Business forecasting in the Edison industries. I — 
The balance~sheef-profit-a,nd-loss statement. Administration, Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. 
Illustrated with forms used for the purpose. 

Bordwell, G. O. Bank cost accounting methods. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 
Deals with such matters as time costs, operating costs, earning rate on net loan- 
able fund, overhead and remedy for unprofitable accounts. 

CiwutK, W. Production costs and selling price during a depression. Bull. Taylor 
Soc., Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. How far to reduce prices during a period of depression. 

Daanei.l, R. W. B elation of time study to cost accounting. Indus. Manag., Nov., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. 4. I, Practical considerations in rate setting. II, The pre- 
mium plan of wage payment. 

Friedman, J. P. Expense budgets for department stores. Administration, Oct., 
1922. Pp. 8. Forecasting expenses for department stores. 

Hinde&ee, H. F. Trouie acceptances and their axicounting treatment. Pace Student, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 6. Description of their use and the accounting procedure in 
handling themt. 

Howard, T. W. More than gust figures from the cost department. Factory, Dec., 
1922. Pp. 8. Cost accounting should interpret as well as compile data. 

Kino, H. L. Keeping costs in the modern bakery. Indus. Manag., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 4. A daily check on production and sales. Illustrated with formis and 
examples. 

Mason, J. K. The determination of earnings. Administration, Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. 
What constitutes income and what constitutes expense. 

. Economic control through account classification. Administration, Oct., 

1922. Pp. IX. Some fundamental points in drawing up a classification of 
accounts for any business. 
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Mathewsok^ P. Expense control through budgeting. Indus. Manag., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 1922. First three of a series of four articles. I, Illustrative forms shown. 
II, Checking up the record of accomplishment for each department. Ill, The 
quota-budget summary. Shows how the various departmental quotas and budgets 
are summarized and brought together in a single master budget for the chief 
executive. 

Mat, G. O. T fixation of capital gains. Jour. Account., Nov., 1922. Pp. 13. The 
treatment of capital gains under a steeply graduated income-tax law constitutes 
one of the most difficult problems in fiscal legislation, as is sufficiently evidenced 
in successive revenue acts. 

Paton, W. a. Dividends in securities. Administration, Oct., 1922. Pp. 9, Se- 
curity dividends have no effect upon the corporate assets and are merely formal 
transactions redefining and reexpressing the equity of the stockholder. 

• . Valuation of inventories. Jour. Account, Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. The 

present lack of uniformity in valuation of inventories is very undesirable. 
Discusses advantages and disadvantages of the principal methods used. 

PiKKERTON, P. S. The surplus of corporations. I — The nature of surplus. Admin- 
istration, Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. What surplms represents and the policy to be 
followed in regard to it. 

Teele, a. W. Importance of accounting in gas rate cases. Jour, Account., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 9. 

Business Management 

Atkins, P. M. A master schedule. Administration, Nov., 1922. 

Baker, R. J. Committee work in management. Indus. Manag., Nov., 1922. 

Benedict, H. G. Performance ratings and bonuses for salaried employees. Bull. 
Taylor Soc., Aug., 1922. 

Feiss, R. a. Scientific management during times of depression. Bull. Taylor Soc., 
Aug., 1922. 

Feudman, H. Outstanding features of Dennison management. III. Indus. Manag., 
Oct., 1922. 

Fleming, A. P. M. and Pearce, J. G. The new management in Great Britain. Indus. 
Manag., Nov., 1922. 

Link, H. C. The training of *^institutionaV* salesmen. Administration, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 6. 

McNair, M. P. Significance of stock-turn in retail and wholesale merchandising. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1922. 

Rand, F. C. Our profits today come from reducing overhead. Factory, Oct., 1922. 

Robinson, G. B. Problems of the corporation treasurer. Administration. Nov.. 
1922. 

Starch, D. The use and limitations of psychological tests. Harvard Bus. Rev.. 
Oct, 1922. 

Stephens, C. H. Budget control charts. Administration, Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 

Tbioo, B. T. The selection and training of salesmen. Administration, Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 6. 

Walsh, D. J., Jr. Combination routing. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1922. 

A small employment department for a small factory. Factory, Oct, 1922. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 

Aj^im^iAsks, A. Labor legialation in Greece, Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 21. 

Bake&, B. Consequences of the shop strike taking shape. Annalist, Oct. 9, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Losses suffered by the railroad siiop crafts unions. 

Biko, A. M. The coal and rail strikes. Ain. Labor I^cgis. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 5. 

. The posse comitatus in industry. Survey, Jan. 15, 1923. Pp. 6. The 

activities of the citizens’ committee of the C hicago Chamber of Commerce for the 
enforcement of the Landis award in the building trades. 

Biakkeschohn, M. D. The United Brotherhood of Strap-Hangers and Coal- 
Diggers. Survey Graphic, Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. Investigation of conditions in 
Pennsylvania coal fields by committee appointed by the Mayor of New York. 

Bowers, G. A. Premium wage situation in the closed-shop branch of the printing 
industry. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 

Bowie, J . A. Profit-sharing and copartnership-including a study of the recent coal 
settlement. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1922. Pp. 1,3. The weaknesses of profit-sharing. 

Bruere, R. bit of mellifluous phraseology." Survey, Dec. 15, 1922. Pp. 2. The 
practicability of the living wage can be demonstrated. 

Caldeb, J. How the employer can safeguard a man’s job. Survey, Oct. 15 1922 
Pp. 2. 

Chen, T. Working women in China. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. 

CiARK, E. The public loses the shop strike. Nation, Jan. 3, 1923. 

. What the shop strike cost the railroads. Nation, Dec. 27, 1922. Pp. 2. 

Cohn, F. M. Workers* education: an international movement. Nation, Nov. 29, 

1922. Pp. 2. 

Cole, G. D. H. La question sociale. L'abolit ion du salariat. Scientia, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 7. The disadvantages of the present wage system. 

CowoBAY, Lord. Labour: its problems and the ideal xvage. Empire Rev., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 11. Favors piece-work with a guaranteed minimum and a bonus on profits — 
and a voice in management for labor. 

Diehl, K. Zur Frage der Beteiligung der Arheiter am Vntemehmergewinn, VVelt- 
wirtsch. Archiv, July, 1922. Pp. 28. Pure proiit-sharing is unsound in theory 
and has not even been successful in practice. The case is better for profit-sharing 
through stock-ownership by the workers. 

Dill, M. G. and Witte, E. E. State legislation upon private employment agencies. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 22. 

Dobbin, M. Labor legislation of Mexico. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. 

Duffy, F., editor. History of the labor movement in New England. Am. Fed., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 5. From the notes of P. J. McGuire, taken in 1877. 

Edobworth, F, Y. Equal pay to men and women for equal work. Econ. Jour., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 27. An analysis and suggestions. 

Peis, H. The Kansas Court and the national strikes. Survey, Dec. 15, 1922. Pp. 3. 

PiLBNE, B. A. Why men strike. Indus. Manag., Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. Primarily to 
secure an adequate voice in the determination of the conditions under which they 

work. 

Fbakkbl, E. Germany's industrial parliament. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1922. Pp. 
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14. The composition, functions and working of the National Economic Council, 
in which labor is represented. 

Gausbt, M. The coal strikes. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 22. 

. Strike of the railroad shopmen. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 21. 

Gsmmili., P. F. a survey of wage systems — compiled from the experience of fifty 
plants. Indus. Manag., Oct., 1922. Pp. 2. Information secured by corres- 
pondence. 

Gordox, R. The forgotten industry. Survey, Jan. 15, 1923. Pp. 3. Conditions 
among hotel women workers. 

Hammoxd, M. B. The Ohio State Fund for Workmen's Compensation. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. 

Hofpmak, F. L. Progress in the hygiene of the printing trade up to 190S. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. Relates chiefly to Great Britain. 

Hunt, E. E. Report on unemployment and business cycles. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 3. Author is secretary of President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. A summary of the report. 

Htrss, E. G. The campaign against unemployment in Sweden. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 14. 

JoBELTX, C. S. The British building guilds: a critical summary of two years* work. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 49. 

Kit, a. C. The strike in the gold mines of South Africa^ Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 

1922. Pp. 28. 

Lake, W. D. A year since the mUk strike in New York. Survey, Nov. 15, 1922. 
Pp. 5. 

Liesse, a. Le dScret sur Vapplication de la journie de huit heures dans Vexploitor^ 
Hon des grands riseemx ferrSs. L’Econ. Fran^., Sept. 30, 1922. Pp. 3. The modi- 
fications allowed are not sufficient to remove the evil consequences of the general 
eight-hour law as applied to the railways. 

Ltxd, R. S. Done in oil. Survey Graphic, Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. Conditions in the 
Elk Basin field. 

McClelxak, W. F. Employees* representation with reference to safely. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 

Macoreoor, D. H. British aspects of unemployment. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 25. A consideration of various remedies and methods of prevention in the 
light of British experience. 

McLaoax, D. C. Unemployment. Fortn. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 11. Causes and 
the remedy, in Great Britain. 

DE Max, H. Workers* education in Belgium. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 
19. Author is general secretary of the Belgium National Committee for Workers* 
Education. 

Marriott, J. A. R. Capitalism, communism and unemployment. Fortn. Rev., Jan., 

1923. Pp. 12. Cycles of employment and unemployment are inseparable from 
large-scale production for world markets. Must be met by insurance by in- 
dustries. 

. Labor unrest and insurance by industries. Fortn. Rev., Nov., 1922. 

Pp. 4. Advantages of insurance by industries against unemployment. 

Matheext, W. J. Fundamental ways of reducing labor turnover. Administration. 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 7. 

Merrick, D. V. Classification and standardization of work as a basis for day and 
incentive wage rates. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. ^ 
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McMftLETj F. The incidence of unemployment by age and sex. Scon. Jour., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 12. From data made available by British employment exchanges. 

Mtebb, a. S. a successful employee partnership plan. Indus. Manag., Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 7. The plan has been in operation for four years at the Dutchess Bleacherv. 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 

DE Nouvion, G. Le contr&le owvrier sur la gestion des entreprises. Jour, des Econ., 
Oct. 15, 1922. Pp. 13. Argues against workers sharing in management. 

PiCAKD, R. La lutte contre le chomage. Doc. du Travail, Oct., 1922. Pp. 11. 

PiooTJ, A. C. Trade boards and the Cave committee. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1922. Pp. 
10. Critical comment on the findings and recommendations of the committee of 
inquiry into the working and effects of the British Trade Board acts, considered 
in relation to the general problem of governmental regulation of wages. 

PmoTT, G. Le contrdle ouvrier sur la production. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 33. A review of recent attempts at joint control of the business by workers 
and owners shows that real joint control is not practiced, apart from matters of 
wages and working conditions. 

Ripley, AV. Z. Why the railroad- strike failed and the coal miners won. Survey 
Graphic, Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. 

Rockfellee, J. D., Jr. A promise of better days. Survey Graphic, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 2. Comment on article by R. S. Lynd in same issue. 

Rowktree, S. The future of British industry. No. Am. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. 
Concerned largely with labor. 

Ryax, J. a. Living wage repudiated. Catholic Charities Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 2. 
Adverse comment on a ruling of the Railroad Labor Board. 

Secr^tak, P. Les syndicate ouvriers allemands. 1/Econ. Fran 9 ., Oct. 14, 1922. 
Pp. 3. 

SiTZLER, F. The law of collective bargaining in Germany. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 
1922. Pp. 16. 

Smallwood, J. R. The union that owns Newfoundland. Nation, Jan. 10, 1923. 
Pp. 2. The achievements of the Fishermen’s Protective Union. The writer is a 
member of the union. 

Smith, F. D. Practical operation of Kansas Indust rial Court law. Am. Bar AlSSOC. 
Jour., Nov., 1922. Pp. 3. The court has prevented nimiy strikes and has pre- 
vented violence during the strikes that have occurred. 

Stern au, H. G. The railroad strike injunction. Am. I.abor Legis. Rev., Sept., 
1922. Pp. 5. A compilation of the facts, statements and comments. 

Stoddard, W. L. The technique of employee representation. Administration, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 8. An analysis of methods and results, highly favorable to employee 
representation. 

Stone, E. L. Recent books on labor in the United States. Special Libraries, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 10. 

Thomas, N. Rockefeller's good intentions in Somerset County. Nation, Dec. 20, 
1922. Pp. 2. 

Turner, V. B. Agricultural wage-earners in the United States. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. 

. Agricultural wages and wage-earners in Denmark. Mo. Labor Rev., 

Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. 

Warnottb, D. Le tribunal industriel du Kansas. Kev. de ITnst. de Sociol., Sept., 
1922. Pp. 87. Concludes that the Industrial Court differs very little from 
compulsory arbitration. Points out weaknesses in the system. 
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WiwsLOW, E. A. Changes in food consumption among working-class families. 
Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 16. Based on British experience from 1904-1920. 

Witte, E. E. Results of injunctions in labor disputes. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 

ZiMMEEMAK, W. Die dritte Internationale Arbeitskonferenz in Oenf. Weltwirtsch. . 
Archiv, July, 1922. Pp. 12. 

Attendance in four textile mills in Philadelphia. I, Classification of reasons for 
absence. II, Extent of absenteeism. Ill, Causes for absenteeism. IV, Climatic 
influences in non-attendance. V, Conclusions. The Annals, Supplement, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 35. 

Australian labor moves to the left. Nation, Nov. 8, 1922. Pp. 3. 

Baker-Oompers *‘open shop'' correspondence. Am. Fed., Nov., 1922. Pp. 9. 

Decision of the Railroad Labor Board on the living wage. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 6. Extracts from the majority and dissenting opinions. 

Our experience with women workers — the policy followed in S6 lines of industry. 
Factory, Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. 

The fourth session of the International Labour Conference. Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 2. 

The three-shift system in the iron and steel industry. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 12. Results of an inquiry undertaken by the International Labour Office at 
the request of the Research Committee of the Taylor Society. Covers countries 
other than the United States. 

What lies before the new Federal Coal Commission. Survey Graphic, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 4. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by N. R. Whitney) 

Aooer, E. E. Our experience with money heresies. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. A brief r^sumd of inflationary movements in the history of 
the United States. 

Akoell, J. W. International trade under inconvertible paper. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1922. Pp. 3. 

Bean, R. H. The effect of business conditions on acceptance financing. Econ. 
World, Dec. 23, 1922. Pp. 3. Reprinted from Acceptance Bull, of the Am. Ac- 
ceptance Council, Nov., 1922. The shrinkage in acceptances is due to the smaller 
volume of exports and imports. As business revives it is predicted acceptance 
flnancing will increase. 

Calzada, E. M. Moneda provincial. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. 
Calls attention to dangers to the standing of the national money of the Argentine 
caused by the issue of money by the various provinces in Argentina. Government 
has not thus far been able to eliminate these abuses. 

Cheepner, B. S. Notes sur V6volution bancaire en Belgique. Rev. de I’Inst. de 
SocioL, Sept., 1922. Pp. 34. A valuable historical survey. 

CoTTOirLiK, T. The Morris plan of banking and credits. Bus. Progress Bull., Sept., 
1922. 

Crick, W. F. British hanking statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp-* 
8. Calls attention to the dearth of banking statistics in Great Britain as comparctl 
with the wealth of such information in the United States. The author attributes 
the difference to the fact that there are legal requirements in the United Stated 
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calling for publication of statements and reports. Furthermore, the conception 
of banking as a public function is much more widely held in the United States 
than in Great Britain. Finally, the British banker relies more on tradition and 
instinct for guidance than the American banker. 

De Youxo, D. P. Industrial hanking in the United States. Annalist, Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 2. Recent development of cooperative credit unions, remedial loan associa- 
tions, and industrial banks to take care of the needs of the large number of small 
borrowers. 

DotrCET, R. La chute du mark et ses effeta. Monde Econ., July, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Advocates repudiation of existing paper money. 

Faxno, M, Jnflazione rnonetaria e corso del vambi. Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 31, 22. 

Foster, W. T. The annual production-consumption equation. Annalist, Oct. 30, 
1922. Pp. 2. To avoid depressions a balance of output and effective demand must 
be maintained. Major cycles can be controlled by regulating the amount of 
money available for use in consumption. 

. The function of gold in foreign trade. Annalist, Oct. 23, 1922. Pp. 2. 

Argues for stabilization of cxchang<'. 

Frew, W. E. Pavorahle opinion on branch bank question. Bankers Mag., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 4. Branch banking develops the field and stimulates banking business 
generally in the community to the benefit of the independent institution as well as 
to the merged banks. 

FaiSEiXA-VEi.i.A. G. Espropriazione per causa di pubhlica utilitd. Rif. Soc., July- 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 8. Paper money inflation in Italy has greatly increased the 
difficulty of fixing values in condemnation proceedings, where the law requires 
reference to values during a previous period of years. 

Garino-Cakika, a. Le peripezie monetaire nel periodo beUico e post-bellico. Rif. 
Soc., Sept. -Oct., 1922. Pp. 11. 

Gerhart, W. F. Recent developments in commercial banking policy in the United 
States. Econ. World, Sept., 1922. Pp. 3. Tliere has been a great increase 
in investment holdings of commercial banks as com})ared with loans and dis- 
counts. This makes it necessary for the present-day banker to study the invest- 
ment market and to keep posted on international affairs in order to anticipate 
the world demand for capital. 

Graziadel, E. Le accettazioni hancarie nel commercio internazionale. Riv. d. Pol, 
Econ., July- Aug., Oct., 1922. Pp. 11, 9. 

Gupta, B. B. D. Recent banking and currency legislation in India, Quart. 
Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. The Imperial Bank of India, organized in 
1921, is an amalgamation of the three presidency banks with many of the narrow 
restrictions imposed upon its business. The Indian Paper Currency act of 1920 
changes, principally, the method of holding reserve from a j^artial to a propor- 
tionate reserve, puts the constitution and locale of the reserve on a permanent 
footing, and introduces elasticity and economy. 

Hahn, A. Statistische vnd dynamische IVechselkurse. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. 
Sozialpolitik, Aug,, 1922. Pp. 18. Denies that Germany reaps any trade or 
financial advantage from the cheapening of the mark. 

Hamblino, H. Current rates of exchange and their relation to pre-war gold 
parities. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Dec., 1922. Pp. 2. Asserts that many countries 
will have to face the devalution of their currencies, and that the sooner they 
do so the better it will be for them. 

— — — . Stabilizing currency. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. 

An argument for devaluation. 
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Haboer^ C. M. Is deposit guaranty a settled policy? Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. Where already established, necessity is felt for making system 
more workable rather than abandoning it. 

Hawtret, J. H. The Genoa resolutions on currency. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 13. A meeting is recommended of representatives of the central banks under 
the leadership of the Bank of England to which representatives of the United 
States shall be invited. The object is to obtain cobperation among '‘the chief 
credit regulating agencies in the various countries. In order to economize in the 
use of gold the adoption of the gold exchange standard is recommended. 

Jaxssox, W. Frdgan om guldloner % TyskJand. Soc. Med., no. 11, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Expects on the basis of observations in Germany that wages will soon have to be 
paid in gold rather than paper marks. 

Jefferies, T. C. The federal reserve system — its purposes and its cLccomplishments. 
Manfrs. Trust Co. Quart. Bull., July, 1922. Pp. 30. Shows that many of the 
criticisms of the federal reserve system are unfounded. 

Kebsckaol, R. Neue Schriften iiber die Natur und die Zukunft des Oeldes. 
Schmollers Jahrb., 2 Heft, 46 Jahrg., 1922. Pp. 5. A rejoinder to Bortkiewicz’s 
review of the writer’s book. Die Lekre vom Oelde in der Wirtschaft. 

Keynes, J. M. Current monetary problems. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Dec., 1922. Pp. 3. 
Deals with some of the problems growing out of the depreciation of the mark. 

Kirine-Natrop, H. De autonomic van de Duitsche Rijksbank. De Econ. (Dutch), 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. The position of the German Reichsbank historically and at 
present under Allied pressure on Germany to meet her obligations under the 
treaty of Versailles. 

LfXBSSE, A. Uassainissement du regime monStaire aUemandi la ** devaluation” d/u 
mark. L’Econ. Fran^., Oct. 21, 1922. Pp. 3. The mark has gone so low that 
it can never come back to par. It should be stabilized. This requires three 
things: (1) creation of a stabilization fund; (2) the emission of internal loans 
having a constant value; and (3) complete cessation of the issue of paper money. 

— . Sur la nowoelle chute du mark. L’Econ. Franc., July, 1922. Pp. 8. 

Loucks, V. R. Argument against branch banking. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 6. Branch banking would result in the gradual elimination of the small 
independent bank and the close relationship existing between these banks and their 
clientele. 

McDouoai., j. B. Agricultural and commercial loans. The Annals, no. 188, 1922. 
Pp. 5. 

MabIiOw, j. Depreciated currencies and the bondholder. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 9. Bondholders whose securities are based on railways or industrial 
establishments in countries having greatly depreciated currencies should not 
despair. Their securities are likely to grow more valuable. 

Miittt, L. LeM. The Ontario savings bank scheme. Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 
10. Ontario has organized a department under the Agricultural Development 
Board to establish a savings bank system with branches scattered throughout the 
province. Deposits of any size are to be received and may be withdrawn by 
check at any time subject to the proviso that the banks may require thirty days 
notice^ at any time they desire. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent will be paid on 
deposits, and it is expected that the funds thus received will be sufficient to take 
care of the borrowing needs of the farmers. It is expected that the banks will 
also be able to lend money to the government. Each banking association must 
have at least thirty active farmers as members before incorporation. The capital 
will be supplied in part by the farmer members; in part by the government, and.. 
in part by local municipalities in which the association is formed. Profits are to 
be used either to reduce the rate of interest on loans or to increase the rate paid 
to depositors. 
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Mobris^ F. Purchasing power parity. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec., 1922. Pp. 3. 
A criticism of Professor Cassel’s interpretation and application of the purchasing 
power theory of international exchange. 

Olttem, M. Le change et les prix. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 45. 
Examines relations between exchange and prices in twelve countries — Japan, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, France, 
Italy, Germany, Bulgaria, and Poland. For the comparisons the United States 
dollar is taken as a standard. The author calls attention to the existence of a 
close relationship between exchange and prices, though he does not attempt to 
say what is the cause of the relationship. Contains tables and graphs. 

Piootr, A. C. The foreign exchanges. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 22. 
Discusses the causes of fluctuations in the rates of exchange. 

. The private use of money, Contemp. Rev., Apr., 1922. 

Pratt, I. S. The Austro-Hungarian Bank and its successor. Annalist, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 2. The new note issuing bank, capitalized in Swiss francs, may succeed if it 
can be kept independent of the government. The bank will assume liability for 
bank notes issued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank. 

Preston, H. H. Branch hanking in California. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 
23. General survey of branch banking in the United States with special reference 
to the experience of California banks. Recommends the amendment of the Na- 
tional Bank act to permit the establishment of branches in those states where 
state banks have such privileges. 

pRiorr, J. La question monStaire dans le territoire de la 8arre. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 9. Deals with the problems arising in connection with the 
concurrent circulation of francs and marks within the limits of the Sarre region. 
Raw materials are bought in francs and finished goods sold in part for marks. 

Rossi, P. The effect of cheap money on investment prices, Finan. Rev. Rev. 
(London), Sept., 1922, Pp. 4. The safest choice of investment securities under 
present uncertain conditions would be those which are below par and redeemable 
in the early future. 

Spaxdino, W. F. Concerning letters of credit. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Oct., 
1922. Pp. 10. Much of the diflSculty in foreign trade financing would be removed 
if standardized credit forms and uniform commercial practices were adopted. 

Sprague, O. M. W. Bank management and the business cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. The rapid advance in prices which usually marks the approach 
to business collapse would be impossible without liberal extension of credit by 
banks. Bankers could therefore prevent some of the excesses of the so-called 
periods of prosperity and thus mitigate the evils of the ensuing period of de- 
pression, by regulating more wisely the extension of credit. It is advocated that 
the banks require business borrowers to show improving ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities in periods of activity. 

Vereijk Stuart, C. A. Metallisme en Onmetallisme. De Econ. (Dutch), Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 16. An exposition of the trend away from the gold standard after 1914. 

Vogel, E. H. Das Ziel der Wahrungspolitik. Bine Entegnung. Zeitschr. f. Volks, 
u. Sozialpolitik, 1-3 Heft, 1922. Pp. 19. A reply to Alfred Amonn’s criticism of 
the author’s article on the above subject. 

Ward, W. Principles to be observed in the creation of acceptance credits. Econ. 
World, Oct. 28, 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Acceptance Bull, of the Am. 
Acceptance Council, Sept., 1922. 

Wbstxrfield, R. B. An examination of opposition to branch banking. Annalist, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 2. The opposition is based on feeling rather than on reason; on 
fallacy rather than on sound economics. 
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White, B. Bank notes a century ago. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 1922. Pp. 
8. A description of a collection of bank notes and drafts ranging in date from 
1795-1919. 

WiKOFF. F. J. TJiP guaranty of bank deposits. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., July, 
1922. Pp. 4. The danger of unlimited guarantees as exemplified by the experience 
of the state of Oklahoma under a compulsory guaranty law. 

Williams, J. H. The balance of international payments of the United States for 
the year 1921, Rev. Econ. Stat., July, 1922. Pp. 14. 

Willis, H. P. The federal reserve system. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1922. 

. How the reserve functions. Bus. Progress Bull., Sept., 1922. 

Woodworth, L. D. School savings in 1921--1922. Jour. Nat. Educ. Assoc., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 3. More than 1,200,000 pupils deposited a total of over $6,700,000 
through the savings bank systems in schools of the United States during the 
school year 1921-1922. 

Yves-Guyot. Aberrations germnnophiles et d^vahiation du mark. Jour, des Econ., 
Oct. 15, 1922. Pp. 21. Discusses the views advanced by various English writers 
concerning France and the reparations. 

Branch hanking in Detroit, Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. In Detroit, where 
there are three national banks without branches, 179 state branch banks are 
operated. The national banks are in an unfavorable position to compete with the 
state banks having many branches. This shows itself especially in the ability of 
the latter to secure savings deposits. 

Convention opposes branch banking. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. The con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association adopted a resolution condemning 
the practice of bninch banking. 

The currency of Russia under the soviet government. Econ. World, Nov. 26, 1922. 
Pp. 3. An account of the successive issues of paper money. 

The first building and loan association in America. Am. Bldg. Assoc., News, Sept., 
1922. Pp. 3. Established in Frankford, Pa., in 1831, as a terminating a.ssociation. 
Based upon the Engli.sh plan. 

Lirsrnedel priser och levnadskosfar. Soc. Med., no. 12, 1922. Pp. 4. A tabulated 
comparison of tlie average prices of fifty-nine different articles of food and fuel 
year by year from 1913 to 1922. 

Majority report of the committee of foreign experts asked to advise the German 
government on the stabilization of the mark. Econ. World, Nov. 18, 1922. Pp. 2. 
With temporary relief from payments under the Versailles treaty the stabilization 
of the mark would depend upon industrial and budgetary developments within 
Germany. 

Monetary conditions in Mexico. Econ. World, Dec. 16, 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted 
from Fed. Reserve Bull., Nov., 1922. 

The progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1921. Ill and IV. 
Bankers' Mag. (London), Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 19, 13. Third article in series 
deals with proportion of cash to callable liabilities. The fourth discusses the 
proportion of capital and reserve to deposits. 

Proceedings of the forty-eighth annual convention of the American Bankers Assoeia^ 
tion, held at New York City, October 2-6, 1922. Jour. Am. Bankers’ Assoc., Nov., 
1922. Also printed in Commercial and Pinan. Chron., Oct. 21, 1922, American 
Bankers’ Convention section. 

Revised schedule of fees for trust company services. Trust Companies. Pp. 8* A 
schedule of the fees which prevail pretty generally throughout the United States. 
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Ths stabilization of the Oerma/n mark. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 
Report to the German government by R. H. Brand, Professor Cassel, Professor 
Jenks, and J. M. Keynes. 

Symposium on foreign investment. Bankers Mag., Aug., 1922. Pp. 16. The de- 
sirability of investment in foreign loans and securities is almost unanimously 
agreed upon. 


Public Finance 

(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Abtatjd, a. Budget et impots {suite et fin). Monde Econ., Nov. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Concludes the report of a speech made in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Baker, R. E. Bibliography of capital levy. Hull. British Lib. of Pol. Sci., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 6. 

Bonx, M. J. The reparation problem. Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. Asks for a 
reasonable moratorium. 

Bose, A. Le budget des Etats-Unis. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis. Finan., July-Sept., 
1922. Pp. 63. A study of the working of the new budget system shows its 
beneficial results. 

CADOtrx, G. JLes charges budg^taires locales des habitants du D^partement de la 
Seine. Jour. Soc. Stat. Paris, Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. The burden has become peril- 
ously heavy. 

CnAXDi.ER, H. A. E. America's interest in the intergovernmental debt problem. 
Commerce Mo., Jan., 1923. Pp. 15. A discussion of the productive capacity, the 
financial strength, and the exportable surplus of European countries leads to the 
conclusion that the United States should adopt a liberal policy toward her debtors. 

Chandu:r, P. Soil exhaustion in relation to income tax laws. Administration, Oct., 
1922. Pp. 5. The neglect of this factor has cau.sed much loss to the farmers. 

Cole, A. H. The textile schedules in the tariff of 1022. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 23. Show an improvement in form with a higher level of rates. 

Converse, C. C. Taxation of telephone properties. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 
1922. Pp. 5. A brief survey of the practice in other states and a description 
of the system followed in North Dakota. 

CuRATO, G. Jl bilancio dello stato pel 1018-1921. Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 31. 

DeGaetano, F. La riforma delle impaste dirette sui redditi. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., 
July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 16. 

— . Uno sguardo alia nostra legislazione tributaria di guerra. Riv. d. Pol. 

Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 10, A criticism, with suggestions as to the way in which 
the Italian tax system can be steered away from the war-time distortions to a 
balanced condition. 

Dxnqlet, E. N. a tariff to raise revenue and reduce unemployment. Am. Rev. 
Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. The son of the famous Congressman gives the point of 
view of the protectionists. 

Dulles, J. F. The Allied debts. Foreign Affairs, Sept. 16, 1922. Pp. 17. A study 
of our balance of indebtedness and of European finances leads to the conclusion 
that, while Great Britain may pay some of her debt, the Allied debt as a 
whole will never be paid. In our own interest we should, therefore, cancel the 
uncollectable part. 

Foktaka, a. La pressione tributaria. Riv. d. Pol. Econ,, June, 1922. Pp. 6. 

PfttxiAT, D, The tariff and the cost of living. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 5. 
The addition to the cost of living will bring no material injury. 
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GxdEj C. The indemnity for reparations. The Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 9. Presents 
a plan calling for payment at a reduced amount. 

Gzxsebt^ S. P. a report to United States stockholders. Nation’s Bus., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 2. Useful analysis of federal finances by the under-secretary of the Treasury. 

GmETTi, E. II progetto di ^^unione doganale itaXo-austriaea.** Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 
1922. Pp. 11. A plea for free trade apropos of a proposed reciprocity tariff 
between Italy and Austria. 

GaiiN'WAi.n-EimEX, P. Orundzuge der Finanzpolitik der Nachfolgestaaten der dster^ 
reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie. Zeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 7-9 Heft, 
Band II. Pp, 62. A study of the expenditures, revenues and note issue of the 
successors of the old empire discloses Czecho-Slovakia in the most favorable finan- 
cial position, with Jugoslavia and Roumania next, and Hungary, Poland and 
Austria at the foot. 

Hobhofse. Reparations and tariffs, Contemp. Rev., Aug., 1922. 

Hollaxdeb, J. H. The Allied debt problem from the standpoint of morals, eco- 
nomics, and statesmanship. Econ. World, Dec. 9, 1922. Pp. 8. Reprinted from 
N.T. Times, Nov. 26, 1922. Believes that our debtors can and should pay an 
annual interest and amortization charge not exceeding $600,000,000. 

Jkzz, G, La technique du crSdit public. Rev. de Sci. et de L<egis. Finan, July- 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 37. A review of the policies of the United States, France, and 
Great Britain indicates that the rate of interest adopted should be the market rate. 

Kielstba, J. C. De ondernemersraad voor N ederlandsch-Indie en ket belastingstelsel 
door te lande. De Econ. (Dutch), Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. The recommendations of 
a business men’s council concerning improvements in the system of taxation in 
the Dutch Indies, at present somewhat unsatisfactory because of primitive 
economic conditions prevailing. 

liATOtra, C. C. The public finances of Czechoslovakia. Annalist, Oct. 80, 1922. 
Pp. 2. A vigorous tax policy has enabled this country to float a foreign loan 
and to deflate her currency. 

Liesse, a. a propos du rendement des imptts', Vimp6t sur le chiffre d*affaires. 
L’Econ. Fran^., Oct. 28, 1922. Pp. 4. Discusses the need of strengthening the 
administration of the sales tax. 

Lodge, H. C. A defense of the wool schedule. Protectionist, Nov., 1922. Pp. 9. 
An address given at the recent dinner at the Home Market Club. 

MgKexka, R. Reparations and international debts. Econ. World, Oct. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 7. England is the only country in a position to meet interest and sinking- 
fund charges on her foreign debts. 

Mat, O. The taxation of capital gains. Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. 
Believes that revenues can be increased, tax avoidance diminished and greater 
justice secured by giving up the taxation of such gains. 

Montgomebt, R. H. Income tax suggestions. Administration, Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. 
Illogical to try to evade taxation by the declaration of stock dividends. 

. Why should we have a new federal tax Icm^ Jour. Account., Nov., 

1922. Pp. 12. Believes that political considerations would prevent any real re- 
form at present. 

Nadusb, M. Russians foreign indebtedness. Annalist, Nov. 20, 1922. Pp, 2. The 
settlement of this problem would aid in European reconstruction. 

Pattv. La situation fifiancUre de la Hollands. Rev. Econ. Intern., June 25, 1922. 

Pbxsftti, E. 11 controllo parlcsmsntare finanziario. Riv. d. PoL Econ.. Oct. 1922. 
Pp. 7. 
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Ptie, J. P. The taxation of incomes in Oklahoma, Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922 
Pp. 8. A graduated tax, with low rates and high exemptions, on net personal 
incomes. 

Riohtoh, C. E. Comparative tax rate for cities. Nat. Munic. Rev., Dec., 1922, 
Pp. 5. Compiled by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 

. Review of reports on funded debt of cities. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 

1922. Pp. 6. Investigations in Cleveland and other cities have led to reforms. 

Rikdleb, M. Excess-profits taxes and the balance sheet. Annalist, Sept. 4, 1922. 
Pp. 2. The tax has led to a greater degree of accuracy in balance sheets. 

Rothe, T. Pourquoi et comment rSduire lea (Upenaes de V4tat franqais. R<&f. 
Soc., Sept. -Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. Expenditures can be reduced by improvements 
in the revenue system and by the curtailment of useless expenses. 

South WORTH, C. Newsprint paper industry and the tariff. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 
1922. Pp. 17. The removal of the duty on imports of newsprint paper from 
Canada in 1911 hastened the expansion of the Canadian industry. 

Stamp, J . Double taxation of internationally employed capital as an obstacle to the 
economic recovery of Europe. Econ. World, Oct. 14, 1922. Pp. 2. Discusses the 
theory and practice involved. 

Taussig, F. W. The Tariff act of 192B. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 28. 
Increased protection resulted from the feeling for self-sufficiency and the demand 
of the agricultural interests for relief. 

Thorhtox, F. W. **Why should we have a new federal tax law?” Jour. Account., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 

Vadja, M. Uet Fordney-McCumber tarief. De Econ. (Dutch), Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. 
A discussion of the recently enacted American tariff law. 

Vestal, S. C. How Germany can pay her reparations indebtedness. Econ. World, 
Oct. 28, 1922. Reprinted from N. Y. Times, Oct. 22, 1922. By delivering capital 
goods such as railways and telephone equipment. 

Weight, P. G. How high is the tariff? Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., Oct., 1922. Pp. 4. 
A satisfactory answer must await the importations and collections under the act. 

. The new tariff examined. Am. Ilev. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 7. Ex- 
plains the forces which brought it about, examines the rates and considers its 
probable effects. 

Uemprunt forcS en Or4ce. Rev. de Sci. et de L^gis. Finan., July-Sept., 1922. Pp. 22. 
Describes this novel method, concluding that it has brought the same evils as 
follow the issue of paper money. 


Insurance and Pensions 

(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Blackwell, I. A. Bibliography no. 20i Workmen’s compensation. Bull. British 
Lib. of Pol. Sci., Aug., 1922. * Pp. 5. 

BoLwin, H. Riickversicherung und Versicherungskonzerne. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. 
Wis., Oct., 1922. Pp. 14. Describes various forms of these carriers, with history 
of leading firnis. 

Beowk, E. H. On the valuation of endowment assurances by select tables. Jour. 
Inst. Actuaries, Nov., 1922. Pp. 30. Tables and graphs. 

Chstket, A. S. England*s verdict on unemployment insurance. Am. Labor Legis. 
Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 2. The administration is under fire, but the system itself 
is taken for granted. 
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Clartx., a. B. Life insurcmee from the standpoint of economic history and theory, 
£con. World, Dec. 23, 1922. Pp. 2. Life insurance promotes initiative, thrift and 
industry. 

Desai, K. C. Cooperative life insurance. Bombay Coop. Quart., Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. 
Life insurance not a suitable field for cobperators. 

Epsteix, a. Old age pensions. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. Official 
investigations show that of persons reaching 65, one out of every three is dependent 
on charity or relatives; one out of every five is a pauper. A system of old age 
pensions should replace the almshouse. 

Fiooe, J. Die Preiskalkulatian in indnstriellen Betriehen und ihre Wertung 
fiir die Brandschaden-ReguUerung. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. Wis., Oct., 1922. Pp. 84. 
Elements of cost accounting as related to settlements of fire losses. 

Helm, W. P., Jr. The war pension bill of the United States in the past and in the 
future. Econ. World, Dec., 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted from The Budget (N. Y.), 
Dec. 1, 1922. The recent session of Congress showed signs of enacting pension 
laws for the World War. The cost of all war pensions in the past and an 
estimate. 

JoHirsTOK, G. W. The origin and earlier history of annuities. Econ. World, Dec. 23, 
1922. Pp. 2. Earliest development in Rome, in crude form. Holland and later 
England made wide use of the annuity to secure loans. 

Keeslino, F. V. The principles of law governing the agency relation in the busi- 
ness of life insurance. Econ. World, Oct. 7, 1922. Pp. 2. Court decisions on 
various aspects of this problem. 

Kiscnr, W. Zur Lehre von der Mitversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. Wis., Oct., 
1922. Pp. 13. 

Laekd, J. M, Personal health and accident insurance in conjunction with life insur- 
ance. Econ. World, Nov. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. These have become an integral part of 
life insurance — the company can give greater protection under the combination 
than under separate policies. 

Leschke-Saenger, C. Stoat saufsicht und Transportversicherung. Weltwirts. Ar- 
chiv, July, 1922. Pp. 87. General statement of subject. 

Loret, W. Das Siudium der Versicherungsmathematik. Zeitsch. f. d. g. Ver. Wis,, 
Oct,, 1922. Pp. 14. 

Makes, A. Die Sozialversicherung im Weltarbeitsrecht. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. 
Wis., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. 

PiCABD, R. Le projet de loi sur les assurances sociales. Doc. du Travail, Sept., 
1922. Pp. 13. History, provisions and comment on the bill. 

PuRDT, L. Old age pensions for public servants. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 3. Proposes that contributions of employees who died before becoming 
eligible should be added to the capital fund; the capital fund should remain 
intact forever and only the income be used. 

Richards, E. G. Some observations on acquisition cost, the determination of rates 
and state control in American fire insurance. Econ. World, Oct, 21, 1922. Pp. 4. 
The actual cost experience is the only basis for computing rates. 

Richmokd, G. W. Austrian national life tables. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 31. Based on the census of 1900 and 1910, using registers of births and 
deaths for intervening years. 

Satee, H. D. Recent legislation and workmen's compensation administration in 
New York. Econ. World, Oct. 14, 1922. Pp. 8. Principal changes are in adminis- 
tration. 
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SjdcmaAXTD, E. Den engeUka arbetldshetsforadkringens avpasaning efter olika in- 
duatriera behov. Soc. Med., no. 11, 1922. Pp. 2. A report from London on the 
operation of the unemployment insurance law in different industries. 

Vakil, C. N. Famine insurance grant. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., June, 1922. Pp, 13. 
As famines were recurrent, the central government began in 1878 to appropriate 
sums in advance to provide a reserve for relief. History of the fund. 

Weixbeboek, O. Transportveraicherung und Valuta. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. Wis., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 6. Court rulings as to the amount to be paid when currency 
fluctuates. 

English experience of the gamble , loss, and disillusionment of ^*newspaper insurance.^* 
Econ. World, Nov. 26, 1922. Pp. 2. Originally published in the Manchester 
Ouasrdian. English newspapers have been offering accident insurance free to 
persons having a copy of the paper in their possession. The plan has caused 
much dissatisfaction. 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Cady, V. M. The psychology and pathology of personality. Jour. Delinquency, 
Sept., 1922. Gives a summary of test problems and adds an excellent bibliography 
on the subject. Brief comment is also made on the material to be found in 
some of the more important personality studies. 

Fitzgerald, J. Overhead in Catholic charities. Cath. Charities Rev., Nov., 1922. 
The writer analyzes so-called overhead charges and points out further that not all 
salaries are to be classified as overhead, but represent actual work done in prac- 
tical service. 

Hxtmpstojste, H. J. The care of dependent children. Quart. Jour., Univ. of No. 
Dakota, Oct., 1921. Discusses briefly the problem of handling destitute, delinquent 
and feeble-minded children. Also gives a paragraph to the deaf and the blind. 
Emphasizes the fact that in order to be successful, the state must show a deep 
interest in individual differences among children and must provide treatment 
accordingly. 

Pattersox, S. H. Family desertion and non-support. Jour. Delinquency, Sept., 
1922. Represents the first section of a study of court cases in Philadelphia from 
1916 to 1920. It covers such items as the number of cases, the factors of race, 
nationality, religion, and the social economic environment. There are excellent 
tables dealing with wages, occupations, housing conditions, religious affiliations, 
and alcoholism. 


Statistics 

(Abstracts by Horace Secrist) 

Abbott, E. The English census of 19^1. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 14. 
An analysis of the preliminary results of the English census. The reviewer says 
that the new census when finally published should provide **material of great 
interest in the field of social statistics in the returns from (1) the ‘orphan’ ques- 
tion, (2) the ‘place of work,’ (3) the ‘dependent children’ question, (4) the 
substitution of the enumerator’s for the houseliolder’s return as to the numl^r of 
rooms in each occupied dwelling. 

Akbrew, S. L. World's telephone statistics. Bell Tel. Quart., Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. 

Betsudoe, W. H. Wheat prices and rainfall in western Europe. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc., May, 1922. Pp. 47. A sequel and supplement to the author’s earlier study. 
Weather and Harvest Cycles. 
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Bxspham^ J. W. JN^ote on a heUrotypie frequency dietribution. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc., May, 1922. Pp. 4. 

Boas, F. The measurement of differeneee between variable quantities. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 21. the following pages I wish to discuss the 

question whether a valid method of comparing closely allied forms (biological) 
can be found, so that arbitrary classifications may be avoided and measurable 
differences between types established.” 

B0W1.ET, A, L. The relation between wholesale and retail prices since the war. 
Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. A discussion in the light of three methods: that 
of Dr. Elas; that of correlations; and that of differences. Tabular and graphical 
material. 

Beoww, B. M. City growth and city advertising, Sci. Mo., Jan., 1923. Pp. 9. 
A discussion of the growth of cities in the light of types of industry carried on 
and the nature of advertising used by **booster” organizations. 

Casali, O. Uufficio statistico-economico delle earners di commercio e industria, 
Riv. d. Pol. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 7. 

C 0 MKOK 8 , J. R., McCbackeh-, H. L., and Zeuch, W. E. Secular trends and business 
cycles — a classification of theories. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct,, 1922. Pp. 19. A 
fundamental discussion in the light of theories. General topics are; Value theories 
and types of economy; Price movement based on an embodied value theory; 
Price movement based on a commanded value theory; Summary. 

CaiCK, W. F. British banking statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 
11. Interprets the current English banking statistics published and points out 
their inadequacy. 

EnaBwoRTH, F. Y. Molecular statistics, II. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1922. 
Pp. S. 

GiBfOK, A. H. The future course of high-class investment values. Bankers" and 
Agents’ Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 18. 

GoLDSirwEiSEE, E. A. Index numbers of foreign exchange: a reply. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. A reply to a former criticism which raises and dis- 
cusses the fundamental questions in index number making. 

Hawseit, a. H. Industrial classes in the United States in 1920. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. A continuation of the author’s earlier study, “In- 
dustrial Class Alignment in the United States,” published in the same journal. 

Hart, J. Y. An iwoestigation of sickness data of public elementary school teachers 
In London, 1904-1919. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1922. Pp. 19. Concludes 
inter alia that, “Teachers form a healthy cIjass of the community, and their death 
rate (between the ages of 21 and 65) is only 3.63 per 1000. 

Howlaitd, K. £. A statistical study of poor relief in Massachusetts. Jour. AnL 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. An interesting study with suggestions for making 
the collection, tabulation, and analysis of data uniform and comparable. 

HxniLiK, R. G» The employment statistics of the United States employment service. 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. Concludes that: “(1) It is feasible to 
collect data for a representative employment index from a large number of cities 
in a short space of time and to make the figures available within a few days of the 
date of their collection. (2) The use of non-statisticcdly trained agents is not 
necessarily a reflection upon the character of the figures. (3) A large-establish*- 
ment and large-city index, if properly weighted industrially and geographically 
is representative of employment trends for the country as a whole. (4) The 
geographical influence in the case of employment fluctuation is of slight import- 
ance compared with the industrial influence. (6) Although large establishments 
may be considered representative, care should be taken in the composition of 
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an index to avoid excessively large establishments in cases where they alone 
control the index as a whole, or significant portions of it” 

Kblleb, Dr. Di0 preussische Volkszdhlung am 8. Oktober 1919, Zeitschr. des 
Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, 3 Abt., 61 Jahrg., 1922. Fp. 24. 

Kixo, W. I. The net volume of saving in the United States, Part II. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 15. A continuation of Dr. King’s interesting study. 
“The purpose of this section is not to measure the absolute volume of savings m the 
country, but merely to obtain an index representing the relative changes from 
year to year in the total volume of the savings of the American people.” 

Mills, C. M. Present adjustment and trend of wages. Iron Age, Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. 
Anal 3 r 8 is of railroad, manufacturing and coal-mining wages, cost of living and 
wholesale prices — wage trends ever upward. 

OoBURK, W. F. The fluctuations of business as social forces. Jour. Social Forces, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. A review of the more typical social facts in their relation to 
the business cycle. Concludes that “fluctuations in the state of business affect, 
in most cases strongly, business failures, wages, unemployment, destitution, immi- 
gration, strikes, marriages, divorce, births, suicide, income, liquor consumption, 
religious activities, and liberal labor policies. 

Pavlovsky, G. A. Notes on index numbers of prices. Russian Econ., Jan.- Apr., 
1922. 

Prescott, R. B. Law of growth in forecasting demand. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Derives a law of growth “fundamental to all industries that 

are either directly or indirectly functions of population ” and tests out this 

law by reference primarily to the automotive industry as a basis for forecasting 
probable demand. 

ScHOEXE, W. Ver Begriff der Statistik, Deutsches Stat. Zentralblatt, Apr.-June, 
1922. 

SiMOK, Dr. Die Entwicklung der Heiratsziffer in Preussen seit 1876. Zeitschr. des 
Preuss. Stat. Landesamts., 3 Abt., 61. Jahrg., 1922. Pp. 18. 

Vaxce, R. Business statistics as a basis for business planning. Administration, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 6. A general but helpful discussion. 

. The possibility of business forecasting — correlation. Administration, 

Nov., 1922. Pp. 7. Concludes that “there are very serious difficulties in the 
way of making any forecast of business conditions from a statistical basis, and 
such difficulties make 100 per cent accurate forecasting an absolute impossibility. 
On the other hand, when these difficulties are intelligently recognized, it is possible 
through correlation to make the statistical basis a tremendous aid to human 
judgment in such foresight of coming economic consequences as will permit pro- 
vision against them.” 

VxsHER, S. S. and Hoverstock, G. ‘*Who*s who’* among American women. Sci. Mo., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. Based upon data for 1682 women concerning whom biogra- 
phical data are given in Who’s Who in America for 1920-1921. 

WoRKXKO, H. The determination of secular trend reconsidered. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. Concludes as follows: “A straight line fitted by the 
method of least squares to a time series having an approximately linear trend 
gfves a fit which is almost equally satisfactory whether actual deviations be 
considered of percentage deviations from the corresponding ordinates of secular 
trend. Professor Crum’s criticism of the usual method is theoretically valid, 
but of little significance.” 

Vorldufige Ergebnisse der Viehzdhlung am 1. Dezember 19^1. Zeitschr. des 
Preussischen Stat. Landesamts, 8 Abt., 61 Jahrg., 1922. Pp. 28. 



DOCUMENTS, REPORTS AND LEGISLATION 

Industries and Commerce 

From the United States Tariff Commission have been received: 

Comparisons of Tariff Acts (Washington, 1922, pp. 379). This compares 
by paragraphs the acts of 1909, 1913, and 1922. 

Preferential Transportation Rates and Their Relation to Import and 
Export Traffic of the United States (1922, pp. 315). Among the topics 
discussed are export and import freight-rate policies of foreign countries, 
ocean freight-rate control by foreign governments, rates and the equaliza- 
tion of ports, and the history of export and import rates. 

Tariff Information Series, No. 30, Cattle and Beef in the United States: 
the Tariff Problems Involved (pp. 125). The report considers the changes 
that have occurred in the industry since the Uinted States ceased to export 
cattle and beef. It discusses the cost of production, the beef -slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry, and the export and import trade of the United 
States. 

Tariff Information Surveys on the articles in paragraph 167 of the 
Tariff act of 1913 related to the Electrical Industri/ (pp. 89). 

Tariff Act of 1922 with Index has been issued as 11. D. No. 393 (67th 
Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 198). 

The Federal Trade Commission has published: 

Preliminary Report on Investment and Profit in Soft-Coal Mining 
(Washington, 1922, pp. 222). Part I contains the Summary and Conclu- 
sions as of date May 31, 1922; and part 11, Explanatory and Statistical 
Material. 

Report of the Federal Trade C ommission on Methods and Operations of 
Grain Exporters. Vol. I, Interrelations and Profits (May 16, 1922). 
This covers origin and scope of the inquiry, production and exports, Euro- 
pean government control, and export business and methods of foreign 
buyers. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce (Washington, 
1922, pp. 229) is evidence of the expanded work of the department. 

The Department of Commerce has published : 

In the Special Agents Series, No. 211', Jewelry and Silverware in Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and Brasil, by S. W. Rosenthal (Washington, 1922, pp. 
114, with illustrations). 

In the Miscellaneous Series, No. Ill, Foreign Bunkering Stations, by 
H. C. Hawkins (1922, pp. 80). 

Among the recent publications of the Department of Agriculture are : 

A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture, Based largely on the 
Census of 1920, by O. E. Baker, originally published in the Yearbook of the 
Department, 1921. 

Bull. No. 1095, Producers* Cooperative Milk-Distributing Plants (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 44). 
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Bull. No. 1106, Legal Phase of Cooperative Associations, by L. S. Hul- 
bert (October 23, 1922, pp. 74). 

banners Bull. No. 1271, Farm Lands Available for Settlement (pp. 61). 

Farmers’ Bull. No. 1272, Renting Dairy Farms (pp. 24). 

The Report of the National Agricultural Conference, held January 28-27, 
1922, has been printed as H. D. 195 (67lli Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 210). This 
contains a number of carefully prepared articles and reports of committees 
on costs and prices in different sections of the country. 

The Hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency held in 
1921 on Farm Organisations have been printed. This represents a plan 
to have the government directly finance the export of farm staples (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 344). 

The Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on Stabilising the Prices of Certain Agricultural Products have also appear- 
ed. These were held early in 1922 (pp. 398). 

Second Annual Report of the Federal Power Commission for the Year 
Ended June SO, 1922, gives a review of the work of this Commission during 
the two years of its operation (Washington, pp. 316). 

Corporations 

The testimony of William Jett Lauck on Railroad Revenues and Ex- 
penses before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce has been 
reprinted as a separate (Washington, 1923, pp. 2207-2307). 

The Presidents’ Conference Committee has published the Hearings held 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, November 1-3, 1922, in regard 
to the valuation of the property of different railroads (Philadelphia, 737 
Commercial Trust Bldg., pp. 178). 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
December 1, 1922 (Washington, pp. 239) has been published. 

Among the state reports dealing with corporations are the following: 

Twenty- fifth Annual Report of the Railroad Commission of the State of 
Florida, for the Year Ending February 28, 1922 (Tallahassee, 1922, pp. 
303). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Public Utilities C ommission of the State of 
Idaho, from July 1, 1921, to June SO, 1922 (Boise, 1922, pp. 235), 

Financial and Miscellaneous Statistics Compiled from the Annual Re- 
ports Made by Public Utilities to the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey for the Year 1919 (Trenton, 1922, pp. 127). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
for the State of New Jersey, 1921 (Trenton, pp. 117). 

Reports of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey^ 
Vol. IX, March SI, 1921, to March 3, 1922 (Trenton, 1922, pp, 517). 

Tenth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Rhode Island, 1921 (Providence, 1922, pp. 156). 
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Corporation Service Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, has printed 
a pamphlet on Stock xmthout Par Value under the Delaware Corporation 
Law, 1922 (pp. 16). 

Labor 

The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins : 
No. 302, Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 15, 1921 
(Washington, Aug., 1922, pp. 219). 

No. 308, Labor Legislation of 1921 (July, 1922, pp. 328). 

No. 309, Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor, 1921, 

No. 319, Organization and Activities of United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has 
issued : 

No. 23, The Family Status of Breadwinning Women: a Study of Material 
in the Census Schedules of a Selected Locality (Washington, 1922, 
pp. 43). 

No. 24, Women in Maryland Industries: a Study of Hours and Working 
Conditions (1922, pp. 96). 

No. 27, The Occupational Progress of Women: an Interpretation of Census 
Statistics of Women in Gainful Occupations (1922, pp. 37). 

The Bureau of Information of the Southeastern Railways has compiled 
a convenient Index-Digest of Decisions of United States Railroad Labor 
Board to May 1, 1922, This includes Nos. 1 to 949, inclusive (Wash- 
ington, Railway Accounting Officers Association, 1116 Woodward Bldg., 
pp. 327). Copies may be obtained at 50c. each; in quantities of 100 or 
more, 26c. each. 

The Washington Law Reporter, in its issue of November 17, 1922, prints 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia on the 
Minimum Wage Law, which came before that court. 

The Review has received the following annual reports : 

Fourth Annual Report of the Department of Labor of Illinois, 1920-1921 
(Springfield, 1922, pp. 126). 

Third Annual Report of the Industrial Commission of Virginia, 1921 
(Richmond, 1922, pp. 39). 

General Report of the Minister of Public Works and Labor of the 
Province of Quebec for the Year Ending 30th June, 1922 (Quebec, 1922, 
pp.170). 

The Department of Labor of New York in a Special Bulletin for January 
23, 1923, has made a statistical study of Children* s Work Accidents 
(Albany, pp. 42). 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

The Annual Report of th^ Director of the Mint, 1922, Including a Report 
on the Production of the Precious Metals in 1921 (Washington, 1922, pp. 
229) has been received. 
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Statement of the Operations of the Postal Savings System has been issued 
by the Postmaster General (Washington, 1923, pp, 60). 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America has printed 
in August, 1922, Referendum No, 30, of the Committee on Par Rendttances 
for Checks, This contains the committce^s report and argument in the 
negative (Washington, pp. 14). 

The following state reports have been received: 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Banking of the State of 
Idaho, 1921 (Boise, pp. 76), 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the Kansas Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, 1921 (Topeka, Kansas Bank Commissioner, 1922, pp. 127). 

Fourteenth Report of the State Banking Department of Louisiana for 
the Years 1920-1921 (Shreveport, 1922, pp. 138). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banks of Massachusetts for 1921, 
Part I, Savings Banks, Institutions for Savings, Trust Companies and 
Foreign Banking Corporations ; Part II, Cooperative Banks, Savings and 
Loan Associations, Credit Unions and Others than Banks (Boston, Dept, of 
Banking and Insurance, 1922, pp. 706; 522). 

Public Finance 

The United States Internal Revenue has issued Statistics of Income from 
the Returns of Net Income for 1920, Including Statistics from Capital Stock 
Tax Returns, 1922, and Federal Estate Tax Returns, 1916-1921 (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 113). 

The Committee on Taxation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce has 
made a useful study of the Massachusetts Tax Laws, showing the sources 
of the public revenues and the disposition made of these revenues (Boston 
1922, pp. 8). 

Professor F. H. Swift and Francis Kelley del Plaine have prepared a 
pamphlet on Public School Finance in Minnesota, being a summary of a 
report prepared for the Minnesota Education Association Committee on 
School Tax and Sources of School Support (Minneapolis, October, 1922, 
pp. 69). The complete report on public school finance in Minnesota will 
shortly be printed by the University of Minnesota. 

The Department of Finance of Nebraska has made an analysis of 1921 
taxes in Nebraska, illustrated by charts and detailed tables, and showing 
the distribution of the tax dollar by counties and scliool districts. By this 
means one community is able to compare its taxes with those of another. 

Governor Trinkle, of Virginia, at the Governor's Conference held at 
White Sulphur Springs, December 14-16, 1922, delivered an address on the 
Distinctive Features of the Virginia Budget System (Richmond, pp. 16). 

The following annual reports dealing with finance have been received: 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of th-e 
Finances for 1922 (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1922, pp. 662). 
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Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June SO, 1922, (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1922, pp. 219). 

Report of State Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana to the Seventy- 
third General Assembly, 1922 (Indianapolis, 1922, pp. 19). 

Twelfth Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners and State Board 
of Assessors of Michigan, 1921-1922 (Lansing, 1922, pp. 90). 

Annual Report of the New York State Tax Commission, 1921 (Albany 
1922, pp. 440). 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission of the State of South Dakota, 
1921-1922 (Pierre, 1922, pp. 120). 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Taxes of the State of Vermont 
for the Term Ending June SO, 1922 (Montpelier, 1922, pp. 151). 

Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation 

The Industrial Commission of Virginia, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has prepared a small bulletin on the Virginia 
Workmen* s Compensation Law, made up of questions and answers, for use 
in the public schools of Virginia (Richmond, pp. 8). 



NOTES 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of November: 

Achiiistein, A., H61 Eastern Parkway, Prooivlyn, N. V. 

Adams, A. li.. University of Oklahoma, Nonrian, Okla. 

Aida, I., Room KiiO, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Allen, E. J., 527 West 121st St., New York (^ity. 

Allen, H. H., 6226 Kimbark Avc., Chicago, HI. 

Appleby, T. W., Ohio National Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ash, I. E., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Ashley, C. A., Queen’s University, Kingston, On!., Can. 

Atkinson, C. R., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Augustine, W. F., Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Barlow, A. J., University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Bartley, J. C., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Bell, J. C., 337 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Bond, J. H., 1509 University Ave., Grand Forks, N. Dak, 

Borden, W., State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 

Bradford, F. A., 509 E. Washington St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

15rown, A. G., First National Bank, Greencastle, Ind. 

Cahn, R. D., 5140 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Calhoun, C. P,, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

(’amdhers, W. A., Univ. of Saskatchewan, Saskaloim, Saskatchewan, Can. 

Castillejo, 1^. J., 54 Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

Chanter, W. G., 13 Fisk Hall, Middletown, Conn. 

Chin-He, Chu, 505 West 124th St., New York (Mly. 

Clark, H. F., 403 Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

C'lark, W. C., Queen's University, Kingston, Out., t un. 

Cohen, H. I^., 259 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colt, lycB. IL, Room 233, Senate Office Bldg., W'ashington, D. C. 

Couper, W. J., 1501 ChapH St., Nc^w Haven, Conn. 

C'ox, G., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Cox, R. A., 3200 Guadalupe St., Austin, Tex. 

Crickman, C. W., Iowa State College, Ames, la. 

Crim, H, S., 225 N. Van Buren St., Iowa City, la. 

Crossman, L. E., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Cullen, C. E., Washington University, St. l^ouis. Mo. 

Cummings, B., East Lansing, Mich. 

Dade, E. B., 1517 Rhode Island Ave., I^avrrence, Kans. 

Davison, L. L., 310 Coinnierce Bldg., Urbana, 111. 

Doty, C. M., De Paul University, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 

Drucker, A. P. R., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Drury, L. E., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Edmiston, A, R., 925 Terminal Bldg., I.incoln, Neb. 

Edmonds, C. C., 706 Haven Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edwards, G. W., 21 Claremont Ave., New York City. 

Eliot, C., Columbia University, New York City. 

Elkins, D., U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Elmer, F. C., West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Emerson, K. B., 68 Kenwood St., Boston 24, Mass. ^ 

Fay, C, R., Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feasel, F., State University, Albuquerque, New Mex. 

Fishburn, J. P., Box 1139, Roanoke, Va. 

Fisher, J. W., Jr., American Inst, of Agriculture, 326 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. 
Fitzgerald, H. R., Box 842, Danville, Va. 

Fitzgerald, J., 611 McDougall Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Folsom, J. K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Fortney, L., 344 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Friedel, J. H., 10 East 39th St., New York City. 

Fyce, B. M., 1824 E. St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Garrett, C. W,, 119 Broad St. Station, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

Garwood, L. E., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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Gault, E. H,^Delawarc, Ohio. 

Gearhart, M. A., 730 Church St., Iowa City, la. 

Givens, M. B., 415 Sterling Place, Madison, Wis. 

Gooder, L. M., 1046 Ely Road, Winnetka, 111. 

Gould, C. W., Jr., P. O. Box 326, Adams, Mass. 

Greenwood, F. W., P. O. Box 888, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Haas, F. J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harris, U. L., 306 West 72nd St., New York City. 

Held, F. E., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hill, G. B., Box 67, P. O. Station F., New York City. 

Hoffman, W., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hogue, O. R., Commonwealth Edison Co. Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Hooker, G. E., Hull House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago, 111. 
Howard, R. S., 1010 First Ave., E., Oskaloosa, la. 

Howd, C. R., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Hurley, S. C., Dovrners Grove, 111. 

Innis, H. A., University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Iv&s, H. S., 2108 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Jackson, D., 714 Milburn St., Evanston, 111. 

Jamison, C. L., 423 Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Jennings, W. W., 308 E. Davenport St., Iowa City, la. 

Johnson, O. R., College of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 

Jones, R. F., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can. 

Kammeyer, J. E., CoUege P. O. Box 367, Manhattan, Kans. 

Kantor, H. S., 786 East 181st St., New York City. 

Kaplan, A. D., 1281 Garfield St., Denver, Colo. 

Kc^den, E. M., 2024 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Kemp, H. R., University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Kenagy, H. G., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kennedy, F. W., 78 Circular St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Ko, T. T., 623 West 121 St., New York City. 

Kosaka, G., 323 West 108th St., New York City. 

Lattimer, G., Lattimer Stevens Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Laune, F. F., 1936 Waveland Ave., Chicago, 111. 

I^awrence, W. B., Box 547, Lombard, 111. 

Learned, £. P., 739 Alabama St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Llewellyn, K. N., Yale Law School, New Haven, Conn. 

Maclean, A. T., 606 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

Manchester, A. W., Extension Service, Storrs, Conn. 

Matz, H. L., University Club, Chicago, 111. 

McGarry, E. D., 293 Willey St., Morgantown, W. Va. 

McGuire, J. W., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, 111. 

McKnight, C. W., 408 West Oregon St., Urbana, 111. 

Meriam, R. S., Harvard University, Cambridge, Ma.ss. 

Miller, E. V., 922 West 67th St., Chicago, 111. 

Millsaps, J. H., 6022 Harper Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Montgomery, R. H., 2100 Tom Green St., Austin, Tex. 

Muhlbach, W. F., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Muntz, E. E., 31 Edwards Place, Princeton, N. J. 

Noble, H. S., University of California, So. Branch, Los Angeles, Calif 
Nolte, C. A., 201 S. College, Bloomington, Ind. 

Norton, H. W., 732 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Noyes, G. W., Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Nutter, P. A., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

O’Hair, F. L., Greencastle, Ind. 

Orr, D., 2025 C. St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Orton, W. A., 32 Paradise Road, Northampton, Mass. 

Payne, W. E., 192 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peters, I. L., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Punk6, E. G., 24 S. Irvington Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Raushenbush, P. A., 416 Sterling Place, Madison, Wis. 

Roche, J- J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ross, G. W. C., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rushmore, D. B., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
Sands, O. J., R. D. 2, Richmond, Va. 
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Sclilagenhauf, M. J., 88 Gainsboro St., Boston 17, Mass. 

Scott, J. W., Michigan Agricultural College, E. Lansing, Mich. ' 

Scoville, J. W., Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Searson, J. W., 2631 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Seay, G. J., Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Sherwin, B., 811 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Shirnada, T., 323 West 108th St., New York City. 

Simpson, H. D., Madison, Wis. 

Smith, L., B--207 University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Steiner, R. S., Michigan Agricultural College, E. Lansing, Mich. 

Stewart, A. W., 170 E. Colorado St, Pasadena, Calif. 

Stone, J. C., 62 Broadway, New York City. 

Strong, E. D., Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 

Taggart, H. F., 1420 Ohio St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Taylor, A. G., 66 Flower Ave., Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Thrun, F. M., 910 W. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Trant, J. B., Box 815, Urbana, 111. 

Tuttle, F. W., 906 W. Nevada St, Urbana, 111. 

Vaughan, D. J., Marquette, Mich, 

Volin, L., 114 Davis Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wagner, F. C., 6627 Maryland Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Weir, D. A., 747 Scott St., South Bend, Ind. 

Wickens, D. L., Avon, S. Dak. 

Wiedfeldt, O., German Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Williams, M., 426 Cross St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Winslow, E. M., 205 L. A. Bldg., Iowa City, la. 

Working, E. J., Iowa State College, Ames, la. 

Yamagata, T., Y. M. C. A., Columbia, Mo. 

Yeatraan, J. A., 623 31st St., Oakland, Calif. 

Zeuch, W. E., 901 W. Nevada St., Urbana, 111. 

An Important Copyright Bill. — There is a notable copyright measure 
now before Congress (H. R. 11,476 and S. 4101) — notable alike for its 
promise and its threat. It promises admission of the United States to the 
International Copyright Union. It threatens to outlaw the direct im- 
portation of current British books. 

The United States is barred from the Union, because Congress has never 
recognized its fundamental tenet: viz., that copyright secured in any Union 
country shall have validity in all the rest. In deference to the printers 
and allied trades, our law denies copyright to a book in English unless it 
has been made here. In consequence, an American book also must be print- 
ed twice to get legal protection on both sides of the water. The bill repeals 
this manufacturing clause. Had its sponsor stopped there, all would be 
well. 

But certain publishers entered protest and finally secured the addition 
of a proviso at the end of Sec. 6 (a), which had the instant effect of aliena- 
ting that long list of national organizations in education, art, science, and 
scholarship, which stood together in the matter of the tariff. This proviso 
says in effect that, when an American engages to handle an English book 
here, and records this fact in the Copyright Office, it shall be deemed an 
infringement, i. c., a penal offense, to import such work through anyone 
else. A cursory reading of the section might leave the impression that the 
production of an American print was necessary to the establishment of this 
monopoly of a British work in the hands of the American agent. But 
since the bill repeals the requirement to print in the United States as a 
condition of copyright, the so-called American and foreign editions may be 
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of common origin, with difference in title leaf only. In other words, a 
publisher or jobber here could by the mere shifting of a title page gain the 
exclusive control of a British publication, and fix his price at pleasure. One 
large house even now lists its 4000 imported English titles at an average 
of over thirty-eight cents a shilling. What might happen with competition 
quenched may be left to conjecture. It would be costly business for the 
public in any case, whether unwarily it fell into infraction, or each time 
first inquired in Washington for the American lessee and then paid his 
price. 

This is prostitution of copyright. Its purpose, as defined in the Con- 
stitution, is 'To promote the progress of science and the useful arts’" among 
the pepole, i. e., public education. The moans chosen is the encouragement 
of authors by a grant of monopoly for a limited term. But to safeguard an 
author against piracy is one thing; to sanction that guard’s turning upon 
the public is another. This bill does both. 

It now lies before the two Committees on Patents, of which Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson and Hon. Florian Lampert are respective chairmen. 

M. L. Ranev. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

The Institute of Economics, of which mention was made in the last 
number of the American Economic Review, has recently been presented 
with a permanent home. This building, the gift of Robert S. Brookings, 
is located at 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. At present the Institute 
occupies the two upper floors, in which are located the executive offices 
and the offices of the members of the staff, and the basement, which is 
used as the library and general assembly room. 

A condition of the deed of gift was the same as that which was stipulated 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York in committing to the Trustees 
of the Institute the administration of the endowment, over which the Cor- 
poration will have no control, namely, “The Institute shall be conducted 
with the sole object of ascertaining the facts and of interpreting these facts 
for the people of the United States without regard to the special interest 
of any group in the body politic, either political, social, or economic.” 

A feature of the Institute’s work is the bi-weekly meeting of the Institute 
seminar or club organized for the purpose of general discussion of the 
problems to which the Institute is giving attention. The discussion is led 
either by some member of the Institute staff or by some other person having 
expert information. The meetings are attended by all the members of the 
staff and by other persons interested in the subjects under discussion. 

The full staff as at present constituted is as follows : 

Harold G. Moulton, Ph. D., Director. Formerly; Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Chicago. 

Florence A. Armstrong, A. M. Formerly; Research Assistant in European Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Chcwles B. Chase, A. B. Formerly: CMef Economist, U. S. Council of National " 
Defense; Dep. of Economics, Pennsylvania State College. 

Drwry, Ph, D, Formerly: Director of Investigation of Twelve-Hour 
SWft in American Industry for Federated American Engineering Soc.; Dept of 
Economics, Ohio State University. ® » » F 
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Lynn B>- Edminster, A. B. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission; 

Dep. of Political Science, Kansas State Normal University. 

Ualph F. Fuchs, LL. B. Washington University. 

Roland Hugins, A. B. Formerly: Investigator, U. S. Bureau of Efficiency; Dep. 
of Economics, Cornell University. 

Evelina P. Kean. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission. 

Karoline Klager, B. L. librarian. Formerly: Library of Congress and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Ch'ona Lewis, M. A. Formerly: Assistant Statistician, American Section, Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, London; School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago. 

Isador Lubin, A. M. Formerly: Special Expert, War Industries Board; Dep. of 
Economics, University of Michigan. 

Constantine E. McQuire, Ph. D. Formerly: Assistant Secretary, Inter- Americtm 
High Commission. 

Edwin G. Nourse, Ph. D. Formerly; Chief, Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management Section, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College. 
Thomas Walker Page, Ph. D. Executive Committee, American Economic Associa- 
tion. Formerly: Chairman, U. S. Tariff Conmiission; Dep. of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Henry Schultz, A. B. Formerly: Investigator, U. S. Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mark A. Smith, M. A. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission; Dep. of 
Economics, University of Kansas. 

Arthur E. Sufern, Ph. /). Formerly: Special Investigator, U. S. Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission; Dep. of Economics, Columbia University. 

George M. Weber, A. B. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission; 

Foreign Exchange Dep., National City Bank, New York City. 

George Weis,^, M. B. A. Formerly: Institute for Covernraent Research. 

Helen Russell Wright, Ph. D. Formerly; Dep. of Social Investigations, Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

Philip G. Wright, A. M. Formerly; Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission; Dep. 
of Economics, Harvard University. 

In the report of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1922, is an 
account of the contribution made by the Carnegie Corporation to the Food 
Re.seareh Institute which has been established in cooperation with the 
trustees of Iceland Stanford University. The trustees of the Institute are 
devoting their attention for the next two or three years to the intensive 
study of a special commodity, namely, wheat. A number of investigations 
have been started dealing with the part which wheat plays in the economy 
of the world. Other subjects under study are: The methods of crop 
ascertaining and reporting; The relation of wheat grades to the utilization 
of the grain in milling and baking; The cost of raising and marketing 
wheat; Relations of wheat flour preparations to the national dietary and 
to the standard of living; The flow of wheat in the commerce of the world 
(pp. 38-41). 

On pages 31-38 of this report is also given a statement of the relations 
of the Carnegie Corporation to the establishment of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics which was referred to in the preceding note. 

The National Monetary Association, whose especial object shall be to 
safeguard the purchasing power of money, has been formed from the re- 
organized Stable Money League, with Professor John R. Commons, of 
Wisconsin, as President, and H. A. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa, and W. F. 
Gephart, Vice-President of the First National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, as 
V ice-Presidents. 

The list of honorary Vice-Presidents includes: Jeremiah W. Jenks; 
Sydney Anderson, Congressman, Minnesota; Arthur T, Hadley, President 
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EmerituSj Yale University; Frederick H, Goffy President Cleveland Trust 
Company; John B. Lamer y Presidenty Washington Loan Sc Trust Co.; 
Thomas R. Marshall, Indianapolis, Indiana ; Wallace D, Simmons, St. Louis, 
Missouri; William A. White, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D, C. ; 
George H. Woodruff, Los Angeles, Calif.; Thornton Cooke, President, 
Columbia National Bank, Kansas City; John P. Frey, Editor, Moulders* 
Journal, Cincinnati. 

The Executive Committee consists of: Waddill Catchings, Chairman, 
New York; Irving Fisher, Yale University; Harry W. Laidler; M. C. Rorty, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York; H. A. E. Chandler, 
National Bank of Commerce, New York; H. M. Waite, Lord Drydock 
Corp., New York. 

In addition thereto a Research Council has been appointed, consisting of : 
W. T. Foster, Director, Poliak Foundation for Economic Research; David 
Friday, President, Michigan Agricultural College; E. W. Kemmerer, Prince- 
ton University; Wesley C. Mitchell, Director, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; Warren M. Persons, Harvard University; John E. Rovensky, 
Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce; Carl Snyder, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York; H. Parker Willis, Columbia University; Allyn A. Young, 
Harvard University. 

Th# object of this Committee is to organize a concerted research into the 
problfm of stabilization, and to report upon all plans which have been 
offered to attain this end. By resolution, all questions of policy of the 
Association are to be referred to this Committee for examination and 
report, before taking final action. A resolution was also passed expressing 
the view that the first and greatest step that could be taken at the present 
time towards stabilization is the restoration of the gold standard of inter- 
national exchange, and the safeguarding of sound credit and banking con- 
ditions in the United States. The Secretary of the Association is Mr. J. C. 
Winant, of Concord, N. H., and the Executive Secretary is Mr. John Price 
Jones, whose address is 150 Nassau Street, New York, Everyone who is 
interested in the object of this Association is cordially invited to commu- 
nicate with the Secretary, to the end of forming branch organizations 
throughout the United States. 

In order that students may be encouraged and aided in availing them- 
selves of opportunities of research at Washington in the fields of history, 
political science, economics and statistics, and international law and diplo- 
macy, a voluntary association of some thirty scholars in Washington occu- 
pied with those studies has instituted the University Center for Research 
in Washington, organized in a self-governed body styled “The Board of 
Research Advisers.” The director of the American Council on Education 
has served as its secretary, and maintained for it a place of registration for 
students. Its committee of management has consisted during the past year 
of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director general of the Pan American Union (Presi- 
dent of the Board of Research Advisers); Dr. Samuel P. Capen, director 
hitherto of the American Council on Education; Dr. J, Franklin Jameson, 
director of the department of historical research in the Carnegie Institution 
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of Washington; Dr. Vernon Kellogg, executive secretary of the National 
Research Council; and Mr. William F. Willoughby , director of the Institute 
for Government Research. The members of the division of economics are 
Messrs. Winthrop M. Daniels^ E. Dana Durand, Balthasar H. Meyer, 
Adolph C. Miller, Thomas W. Page, Etbelbert Stewart, Henry C. Taylor, 
and Francis Walker, chairman. 

This board wishes to be helpful to students going to Washington for 
research, and the machinery of the Center makes it possible to bring each 
student into connection with the persons in Washington who will be most 
useful to him, to direct him to the materials he will need, to give helpful 
supervision to his investigations, and to report upon his progress to the 
university professors or authorities from whom he is accredited. 

The members of the Board of Research Advisers are very desirous that its 
proposals, intentions, and means of help may be extensively known in the 
appropriate academic circles. 

At the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, held in 
Chicago, December 27-29, 1922, Professor Warren M. Persons was elected 
president. 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx Company, of Chicago, offers for 1923 four 
prizes for the best studies in the economic field. Detailed information in 
regard to conditions and topics may be obtained from Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago. 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx prizes for the contest of 1922 were awarded 
as follows: Class A — (1) $1000, Norman J. Ware, professor of applied 
sociology. University of Louisville, Ky., for a study entitled “A Defensive 
Revolt — the Reaction of American Industrial Society toward the Advance 
of the Industrial Revolution'*; (2) $500, Owen Ely, manager of statistical 
department, Jelke, Hood & Co., New York City, for a study entitled 
“Railway Rates and Cost of Service”; (3) honorable mention, J. Warren 
Stehman, assistant professor in economics. University of Minnesota, for a 
study entitled “The Financial History of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company.” No essays in Class B were thought worthy of a 
prize. 

The Food Research Institute of Stanford University offers for the college 
year of 1923-1924 three fellowships in food research, with stipends ranging 
from $600 to $1200. The holders of these fellowships will be expected to 
devote at least one half of their time to research under the direction of the 
Institute, and the rest to study in related departments of the University. 
Appointments will be made from among candidates holding a degree of 
A. B., B. S., or an equivalent, who have had one or more years or graduate 
work in a university of high standing. Candidates should make application 
not later than March 15 to the Executive Secretary, Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, California, from whom also additional informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company, of New York City, announces a 
prize competition on the subject “A Statistical Index of the Purchasing 
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Power of Consumers in the United States/' The prizes to be offered are 
(1) $1600, (2) $800, (3) $500. Manuscripts must be submitted by Sept- 
ember 30, 1923. The judges of the contest will be as follows: Robert E. 
Chaddock, Henry S. Dennison, A. Lincoln Filene, Stanley Resor, and 
Allyn A. Young. Details with regard to the conditions may be had upon 
application to the J. Walter Thompson Company, New York City. 

Alvan T. Simonds, president of the Simonds Saw Company, Fitchburg, 
offers two prizes ($1000 and $500), open to pupils of high or normal schools 
of the United States and Canada, for the best essays on the subject, ‘‘The 
Lack of Economic Intelligence and Some of the Injuries It has Caused 
to Individual and General Welfare in the United States since 1860." The 
contest closes April 30, 1923. Details with regard to the contest may be 
had by writing to the Simonds Economic Contest, Simonds Saw Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

The American Institute of Accountants Foundation (135 Cedar Street, 
New York City) offers prizes for the best papers on the subject, “The 
Principles which should Govern the Determination of Capital and the 
Amounts Available for Distribution of Dividends in the Case of Corpora- 
tions, with Special Reference to the System of Capital Stocks without a 
Par Value." The first prize will be from $1000 to $2500, at the discretion 
of the jurors, and the other prizes from $250 to $750. The jurors will be 
Juliu# H. Barnes, Wesley C. Mitchel, Albert Rathbone, Frederick Strauss, 
and Gteorge O. May. The Institute will publish the winning paper. Papers 
must be submitted not later than October 1, 1923. Further information 
may be obtained from A. P. Richardson, secretary of the Foundation. 

Professor Edward W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, has been 
asked by the government of Columbia to serve as chairman of a board of 
experts to assist Colombia in an advisory way in reorganizing its financial 
system. Professor Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale University, will also serve 
on this commission. 

The American Historical Review, issue of January, 1923, notes that the 
Connecticut Historical Society has recently received as a gift “a valuable 
collection of colonial. Continental, and state bills comprising about 1800 
specimens, representing all of the Old Thirteen, a collection of more than 
200 bills and bonds issued by the Confederate states, more than 100 mis- 
cellaneous bills issued by various states and corporations, a number of 
early printed broadsides relating to money, prices, and financial matters in 
Revolutionary times, and letters and documents concerning the issue and 
redemption of bills and financial matters in general." 

The Librarian of Congress, in his Annual Report for 1922, refers to the 
gift of papers by Mr. and Mrs. William Cabell Bruce, relating to the 
economic history of a Virginia plantation for 81 years, from 1798-1879. 
These papers are the plantation accounts of Charles Bruce of Staunton 
Hill, Charlotte County, Virg^a, comprising over 600 pieces. 

The University of Idaho announces the creation of a business curriculum, 
beginning with the academic year 1923-1924. Professor H. C. Dale, head 
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of the department of economics, has been named dii*ector of the business 
curriculum. 

The National Foreign Trade Council has instituted a permanent trade 
adviser service to act as a medium for the interchange of experience on 
foreign trade problems. This service will be located in India House, New 
York City. 

The students and faculty of the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of Chicago, in cooperation with the Schools 
of Business of the Universities of Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio State, and Wisconsin, have established the University Journal of 
Business, to appear quarterly, subscription rate $3 a year (Box 10, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, University of Chicago). In the first number are articles 
on “A case of of genuine self-government/' by Paul H. Douglas; “The 
combination of savings deposits and life insurance," by V. D. Johnston; 
“Dumping and competition in international trade," by Jacob Viner; “Output 
of workers under a particular wage-incentive," by Harry D. Kitson; “The 
British foreign commercial service," by Samuel MacClintock; “The em- 
ployees' publication," by Elinor G. Hayes; and “Marketing the Stephens 
brake shoe," by N. W. Barnes and L. S. Lyon. 

Note should previously have been made of the establishment of the 
Revue des Etudes Cooperatives (102 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly), This 
journal appears quarterly. Among the editors are Professors Gide, Hist, 
and Lavergne. Annual subscription, 20 fr. 

The Chilean Review, “a social, economic, and commercial survey of the 
Republic of Chile," is published by the Chilean Consulate (2 York Gate^ 
London, N. W. 1). 

In the first issue, of January 10, 1923, of II Giornale Economica (Rome, 
Via del Tritone, 87) is an article by Professor Pareto. 

The first number of the Jewish Center, published quarterly by the Jewish 
Welfare Board, (352 Fourth Avenue, New York City) appeared in January, 
1923. 

There has also been received the first issue of the Lucknow University 
Journal, September, 1922. In this are articles on “Economic recon- 
struction," by B. B. Mukherjee, and “Conflicting ideals of economic life in 
India," by H. L. Dey (Lucknow University, Luckno^^, India). 

In the December issue of the Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation is a description of a proposal for a standard series of statistical 
reference books (pp. 522-525). 

An economic service for business firms has been established by the 
London School of Economics in conjunction with the economics depart- 
ment of Cambridge University. It is being worked in cooperation with 
Harvard University. A monthly bulletin will be issued (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W. C. 2). 

The Industrial Digest (25 West 45th St., New York City) has been taken 
over by the Bankers Economic Service, Inc., and is now being published 
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monthly instead of fortnightly in more extended form, as a record of 
business conditions. It contains reviews of the current situation in 25 
industries and departments of business; a department called ‘*The trend at 
a glance** illustrated with colored charts, which reviews fundamental 
economic conditions; a chronological record of events of importance to 
business men; descriptions of business conditions in foreign countries; and 
feature articles. Subscription rate, $5. 

Special Libraries for January, 1923, contains a list of **Busines8 Dic- 
tionaries and Glossaries** serviceable for a business library. This was 
prepared jointly by the business branch of the Newark Public Library and 
George A. Deveneau. 

The Bankers* Magazine (London), for October, 1922, contains a brief 
biographical note and portrait of Professor H. S. Foxwell, of Cambridge 
University. 

In the Economic Journal for September, 1922, is printed the address 
presefited to Dr. Alfred Marshall on his eighteith birthday (July 26, 1922) 
by thf Royal Economic Society, and also Dr. Marshall's reply. The same 
nmnbfr contains his portrait. 

Aning the recent books received and not previously noted are : 

L. T.lBeman, compiler. The Towner-Sterling hill (Wilson). 

Fras« Brown, Municipal bonds (Prentice-Hall). 

JohniCalder, CapitaVs duty to the wage-earner (Longmans). 

Willi«n. Castenholz, Cost accounting procedure (La Salle Extension Univ). 
Ira Cross, Domestic and foreign exchange (Macmillan). 

Hugll Dalton, Principles of public finance (Routledge). 

Gedri^e W. Edwards, Foreign commercial credits (McGraw-Hill). 

H. Stanley Jevons, Money, banking, and exchange in India (Supt. Gov. 
Central Press, Simla, India). 

Julia E. Johnsen, compiler, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations (Wilson). 
T. P. Kane, The romance and tragedy of banking (Bankers Pub. Co). 
Lamar Lyndon, Rate-making for public utilities (McGraw-Hill). 

Frank L. McVey, Modern Industrialism (Appleton). 

Morehouse and Graham, American problems (Ginn). 

Chesla C. Sherlock, The modern farm cooperative movement (Homestead 
Co). 

Rexford G. Tugwell, The economic basis of public interest (George Banta 
Pub. Co.) 

E. E. Wakefield, Jr., Massachusetts tax procedure (G. A. Jackson, Law 
Book Seller, Boston). 

Yves-Guyot, Les problemes de la deflation (Lib. Felix Alcan). 

The American labor year book, 1921-192^ (Rand School of Social Science). 

Appointments and Resignations 

Professor James Washing^n Bell, formerly assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Williams College, W ^ow gone to Northwestern University 
,to fill the position of associate professor of money and banking. 
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Professor Alva H. Benton has accepted the position of head of the 
department of marketing and rural finance at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

Dr, W. Bidwell, formerly assistant professor of economics at Yale 
University, has been appointed special expert in the Division of Agriculture 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Pi^dfessor James E. Boyle, of Cornell University, gave a series of lectures 
on maj^etlng at the Utah College of Agriculture during January and 
February, 

Professor Vanderveer Custis has accepted an appointment at North- 
western University for the current academic year, having geen granted a 
leave of absence from the University of Washington for that purpose. 

Mr. Harvey C. Daines has been appointed instructor in accounting in the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago. ^ 

Professor E. E. Day, formerly of the department of economics at Harvard 
University, assumed his duties early in February as chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics and director of the curricula in business administratfon 
at the University of Michigan. 

Professor Earl V. Dye, formerly of New York University, is now assist- 
ant professor of economics and finance at Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Lionel D. Edie has been appointed to a professorship in the 
economics and sociology department at Indiana University, and will enter ' 
upon his duties in September. 

Mr. Elmer D. Fagan has been appointed assistant professor of economies 
in the University of Southern California. His services will begin in 
September, 1923. 

Professor Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton University, is on leave of 
absence during the second term of the present academic year, spending 
part of the period in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. C. G. Giffin has been appointed assistant professor of banking and 
* business finance in the College of Commerce and Business Administration at 
Tulane University. 

M. Henri Hauser, professor of economic history at the University of 
Paris, will serve as exchange professor at Harvard University during the 
second semester of the current year. 

Mr, J. M. Herring has been appointed instructor in economics at La- 
fayette College. 

Professor James G. Johnson, professor of economics in the School of 
Economics, University of Georgia, will teach a course in Latin- American 
history at the University of Michigan summer session this year. 

Professor Victor H. Pelz, of the University of Wisconsin, Extension 
Bivision^ has been appointed professor of marketing in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration of Tulane University. 

Mr. John Riggleman, of the Harvard Business School, has been appoint- 
ed assistant professor of commerce in the University of Southern California. 
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: Frank B. Butter^ who held the post of pro^ssor of foreign 

in the School of Business Administration in the UmvefsUy of Otegon 
during 1921-1922, was made professor of foreign comiiaerce in the Amos 
'Tfuck School, Dartmouth College, list September. 

, Mr. J. W. Scott, formerly of the ItTniversity of Arkansas, has accepted 
the position 0 associate in economics at the Michigan Agricultural College. 

Mr. C. P. Spruill, Jr., has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics in tbi^ University of North Carolina. ^ 

Mr. R. S. Steiner has taken the position of assistant in economics at the 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

Mr. J. C. Van Kirk, formerly with Arthur Andersen and Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of accounting in the Cdllege 
of Commerce and Business Administration of Tulane University. 

Professor U. G. Weatherly, head of the economics and sociology depart- 

{ diana University, is on leave of absence this , semester to under- 
rch work in Washington, D. C., and to make a trip to the 
Islands, accompanied by Professor Park of the University of 
nd Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, for the 
studying social problems. 

r Nathan A. Weston, of the University of Illinois, will give 
money and banking and foreign exchange during the 1923 
3 sion of the University of Southern California, 
laniel R. Whitney, professor of finance, University of Cincinnati, 
his time between the university and the Proctor and Gamble 
for whom he is serving as economist. 

John S. Worley, of New York, has been appointed to the chair of 
^Nl3dtopdrtation at the University of Michigan. 

PiN>fessor Erich W, Zimmermann, formerly professor of commerce at 
Jiones Millikin University, has been appointed associate professor of trade 
and transportation at the University of North Carolina. 
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ECONOMIES AND PROFITS OF GOOD WILL 

As an economic factor the subject of good-will has recently become 
of great significance in the study of profits. Its evolution in the fidlds 
bpth of economics and of law has followed several distinct tendencies; 
its many peculiar forms are diflScult of analysis; and its economic 
phases present important fields for investigation. It is true 
consumers’ good-will has received considerable attention from edjpo* 
mists, jurists, business men and accountants, but divers conflic^^^ 
conceptions of tliis subject have been ever present in their thoug£|» 
and certainly in the writings of these four groups it has been discussed 
from strangely different angles. Failure to recognize the fundamental 
differences between these various concepts has caused much discussion 
at cross-purposes. Economists have viewed it almost entirely as 
a state of the consumer’s mind and therefore as an economy external 
to the productive process. Indeed, it has often been described as the 
reputation or public esteem which an enterprise enjoys in the eyes 
of the public. Again, it has "been explained as the habit or custom 
which leads men to purchase goods from a particular person or com- 
pany. Obviously, so considered its active existence must lie solely in 
the minds and acts of consumers rather than in any productive process. 

Jurists, on the other hand, are sadly at variance. They have treated 
itjffor the most part, as an internal economy originating in or adhering 
to the factors of production, but in the second place as an external 
economy arising in the field of consumption. That is, it is interpreted 
either a|f an advantage of the productive process or as wholly an 
element’of demand; and moreover by combining the two points of.^iew 
it haf inften been defined as “every advantage which has been acquired 
ill carrying on a business.” Furthermore, it is to be observed that 
in many respects business men and accountants have followed closely 
the theories bf legal tribunals, but taken as a whole they have so 
combined the views of jurists and economists that the tangled web 
of good-nrill concepts is constantly growing more complex. And 
finally, as"" both the legal and the economic theories of good-will have 
vitally influenced its valuation, it seems imperative that a strong pro- 
test be made against tl\j^ capitali^sation of good-will as an internal 
advantage of an enterprise^ This principle will be maintained by a 
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further analysis of its various forms, of its coveted economies, and of 
its relation to the vast surpluses of earned and unearned profits. 

In this discussion the ideas concerning good-will may best be pre- 
sented as they group themselves naturally in relation to the internal 
and external economies of an enterprise. It is readily apparent that, 
if active good-will originates in the mind, it must be expressed cither 
through the conscious volition of the four economic agents engaged in 
pa^oduction or through the acts of productive and final consumers. 
That is, its internal economies form a part of the technical process, 
while its external economies are traced to demand and the market. 
IVJpreover, whether the good-will of an individual constitutes an inter- 
nal or an external economy here depends upon whether he is directly 
performing the functions and sacrifices of production in an enterprise^ 
on the one side, or is merely related to it as seller or purchaser on the 
offer. The chief purpose in thus separating good-will into its internal 
and external economies lies in contrasting its more important sources, 
economies, and profits; for clear analysis concerning the relations of 
good-will to the four economic agents, the consumer, and the residual 
surplus are of primary importance to the practical results of economic 
study. 

In taking up first its internal economies, it will be seen that if 'at 
any time the good-will and services of the productive agents, wholly 
independent of any bargaining process, operate directly upon the 
technical working factors in an enterprise and ultimately result in 
creating a greater output per unit of real cost or expenditure, or the 
same output at less sacrifice, there is produced, at the time, a concrete 
advantage which, as an internal economy, relates only to real costs, 
physical factors, and the output. Consequently the services of such 
agents are for the time being important parts of the enterprises ; and 
it is clear that by becoming more or less permanent, this goodtwill 
cStids to preserve the activities of the economic proces>s, to decrease 
risk losses, and to augment the creation of utilities and efficiency profits. 
For example, it is plain that the good-will of employed laborers is 
pr^ent while the men are at work, and as an internal efficiency economy 
of an enterprise exerts a continuous effect upon the process of pro- 
duction. There is, in fact, a labor theory of good-will which describes 
the latter as an internal factor of an enterprise. Though Professor 
Commons has not designated it as such, it is none the less patent that 
he has described this form of good-will in the following excerpt : 

Good-will is productive, not in the sense that it is the scientific economizing 
of the individual's capacities, but because it enlists his whole soul and all 
his energies in the thing he is doing. It is that unknown factor pervading 
the business as a whole, which cannot be broken up and measured off in 
t motions and parts of motions, for it is not science but personality. It is 
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the unity of a living being which dies when dissected. And it is not even the 
personality of a single individual, it. is that still more evasive personality 
to which the responsive French give the name, Vesprit dr corps, the spirit 
of brotherhood, the solidarity of free personalities. It is this corporate, 
character of good-will that makes its value uncertain and problematical. A 
corporation is said to have no soul. But good-will is its soul.^ 

In this interpretation tlio good-will of labor as an internal economy 
is merged in that of the corporation, and clearly becomes an integral 
part of the latter’s composite good-will. But above all it tends to 
increase and render more permanent the })rodiJctive capacity of an 
enterprise, and is therefore an economy of efficiency. ^ 

Again, in speaking of the consolidation of several enterprises, VAlen 
declares that: 

A large proportion of the nominal collective capital resulting in such cases 
is made up of the capitalized good-will of the concerns merged. This good- 
will is chiefly a capitalization of the differential advantage's possessed by 
the several concerns as eomjx'titors in business, and is for the most |5iart 
of no use for other than eom])etitive business ends. It has for the most 
j)art no aggregate industrial ( ffeet. 'Fhe differential advantages possessed 
by business eoneerns as competitors disa])pear when the competitors are 
merged, in the degree in which they cease to com])ete with rival ladders for 
the same range of business. To this aggregate defunct good-will of the 
consolidated conetrns (which in the nature of things can make only an 
imaginary aggregati ) is added something in the way of an increment of 
good-will belonging to the new corporations as such." 

It is, of course, clear that any differential advantages of efficiency 
here, which serve to reduce costs and ex])enses, no longer render the 
public their full benefit in lower prices ; for the mere combination of 
enterprises tends to stifle com])etition. But surely Veblen is in error 
at this point if h(‘ thinks that the differential advantages of efficiency 
are wholly an imaginary aggregate or cease to yield profits of efficiency. 
On the contrary, such profits are still a result of the internal economies 
of the respective enterprises which the existing consumers’ good-will, 
amalgamated by the consolidation of competing units, has but made 
more secure. However, it is only fair to observe at this time that by 
placing sucJi internal e(*onomies or advantages of efficiency wholly in 
good-will, this writer lias merely follow’od the theory commonly hel^ by’^ 
jurists and accountants. 

Veblen protests that the personal good-wdll of Mr. J, P. Morgan, as 
an extremely valuable and substantial asset of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and ‘Hhc '‘good-will’ of Mr. Carnegie and his lieutenants, 
as w^ell as of many other large business men connected with tlie steel 
industry, has also no doubt gone to sw'ell the capitalization of the great 
corporation. But good-will on this higher level of business enterprise 

‘Commons, Industrial Goodwill, pp. 19, 20. ^ 

*Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, pp. 126, 127. 
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has a certain character of inexhaustibility, so that its use and capital- 
ization in orid corporation need not, and indeed does not, hinder or 
diminish the extent to which it may be used and capitalized in any other 
corporation.” In fact, by thus injecting different forms of good-will 
into the aggregate corporate good-will, Vcblen has done for the intan- 
gible part of the business world what jurists and accountants have 
accomplished for the material, that is, amalgamated certain elements of 
efficiency (which produce earned profits by reducing real costs) with the 
wholly unlike forces which yield unearned gains by exploiting consu- 
mers’ good-will. In a word, the personal good-will of Morgan, express- 
ed in the form of sound judgment and initiative in the organization of 
technical processes, may have established internal economies of large- 
scale production and greatly increased efficiency profits. This function 
should not be confused with the confidence and esteem which he may 
have commanded in the business world; for, taking advantage of the 
latter, he could have foisted upon the public watered stock, rcstraintxl 
trade, and garnered monumental profits of exploitation. Obviously 
these two forms of gain are as far apart as the antipodes. 

As a matter of analysis, this form of corporate good-will should 
be further separated into its internal economies of production. Another 
essential part, although Commons and Veblcn have not taken notice 
of it, should be termed the entrepreneur’s good-will, which, expressed in 
the form of better working conditions, may greatly augment the 
technical efficiency of an industry. Or again, in like manner both the 
capitalist and the landlord, through proper exercise of their services, 
may establish similar internal economies and actually enlarge the 
aggregate good-will pervading a corporate entity. Doubtless, they 
may conciliate employer and employee, alleviate bad working condi- 
tions, and secure the adoption of new methods of production. And 
in these instances, if rendered without compensation, such good-will 
usually operates directly upon the agents and factors of production. 
Solely as an internal economy, then, this phase of the corporate good- 
will is composed of many parts, and it is a mistake to attribute its exist- 
ence wholly to the collective spirit or services of any particular group 
of agents serving the purpose of the corporation. It is primarily the 
gocM-will of producers engaged in furthering the interests of an em- 
ployer. However, it may still be true, as a matter of fact and experi- 
ence that the good-will of an enterprise, as an internal economy, should 
not augment its capitalized value. 

Turning for a moment to the law, it is found that judges have 
included in consumers’ good-will both internal and external economies 
of an industry, and no apparent attempt is made to distinguish its 
various forms. In one of the earliest theories, good-will is constantly 
associated with landed property, and it may bear a relation to the 
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price of the land or to the value of the right to use it/ In a restricted 
sense, good-will is said to be no more than the advantage of occupying 
certain premises and the opportunity of securing customers of the 
former firm/ Concomitant with this early principle went the idea that 
consumers’ good-will is purely local in character and tends to pass 
with the land to the purchaser or to the lessee/ In fact, it has been 
said to “adhere to, or to spring out of corporeal property, or a tangible 
locality, or establishment,”* and obviously, if good-will is described as 
inseparable from the premises, as adhering to or as springing out of 
the property itself, and finally as an attracting force, it should con- 
sequently function as an internal economy of an enterprise. 

Tlio chief error here lies in the failure to separate in an industry the 
forces of efficiency as internal economies from patronage and custom. 
Forces of efficiency are internal economies arising from the coordination 
of land, capital, services, and materials of production, all of which are 
economic goods. Patronage is an external economy originating in 
the wants, desires and liabits of consumers, all of which constitute 
important elements in demand. The courts have confused the primary 
causes of good-will — forces of efficiency and better services of products, 
which, of course, attract patronage and good-will — with the good-will 
itself. Clearly enough technical efficiency^ is an internal advantage, 
patronage an external economy of an enterprise ; but, not unlike the 
opposite sides of the same shield, good-will has been discussed with con- 
siderable regularity in recent decisions as an internal economy of 
efficiency, on the one side, and as an external economy identical with 
patronage on the other. Yet in com})etition with the various theories 
thus presented, the ancient land concept as the all-important funda- 
mental principle has not fallen from its secure position in the law. 

As might be expected, the fundamental characteristics of good-will 
described in tlie writings of business men much resemble those laid 
down in the law. Excerpts have therefore been selected which serve 
to contrast the interpretations of good-will as both internal and 
external economies of an enterprise. In the first place, in the example 
selected of an insurance association, good-will is said to represent the 
sum sunk in advertisements and foundation expenses to establish the 
business and to render the name of the company familiar to the public / 
‘‘It seems but reasonable that an association which has expended a 
portion of its capital in founding its business should account for a part 

*Coni. of I. R. r#. G. & S. W. Rail Co., 12 App. Cases 321; Llewellyn vjf, Ruther- 
ford, L. R. vs. a P. 456, 467. 

^Crutwell vs. Lye, 17 Vesey Jr. 346. 

“Smith vs. Gibbs, 44 Vt. 344; Elliott’s Appeal, 62 Pa. St. 161; Appeal of Musselman 
and Clarkson, 62 Pa. St. 83. 

“Sheldon vs. Broughton, 6 Blach. 291. 

’Walford’s Insurance Encyclopedia, vol. V, p. 465. 
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of such expenditures by ^good-wilP on the asset side of the account.”* 
In this extract good-will is treated simply as an expenditure for adver- 
tising purposes. Clearly enough, as it is a cost of production it should, 
therefore, be considered as an important internal economy of the enter- 
prise. Per contra, according to Kniflfin, good-will is the much needed 
result of advertising, and would in harmony with our analysis be 
classed as an external economy. Good-will advertising has a cumu- 
lative effect. ^‘It ‘piles’ up, as it were.”’’ And in another text he has 
stated more explicitly that “good-will is nothing more or less than the 
supposition that trade will follow an established course; that patrons 
will continue to trade at the old stand. But needless to say the 
examples are numerous in which such writers treat good-w ill in a single 
paragrapli as both an internal and an external economy.” 

The stand has been taken liere that internal economies of good-wull 
should not be capitalized to increase the value of an enterprise*. If they 
have given rise either to profits of efficiency or of i‘X])loitation they 
are already represented in tlie capitalized value of such earnings. 
From the preceding excerpts it is clear that business men, accountants, 
and judges often include internal advantages in thi* economies of good- 
will ; and the legal definition is so iin])ortant a factor in the distribution 
of wealtli that it seems necessary to point out briefly the internal 
advantages of efficiency and ex])loitation wliich it would thus errone- 
ously embrace: (1) From the legal ])oint of view such yirofits w'ould 
include both the gains of efficiency and of exploitation from the co- 
ordination of economic factors. Thus the raiser of a better breed of 
poultry, as an efficient competitor w ith other methods, would doubtless 
receive the former; while both rewards would finally go to the owuier of 
a brace of game cocks should he ])it them in a death struggle to appease 
the predatory and gambling instincts of nu n. (2) If the entrepreneur 
does not himself own the factors of production, but secuius them witli- 
out bargain or compensation, he will obtain profits of good-wdll 

Ubid., vol. V, j). 200. 

®Kniffiii, The Savin ffs Hank, p. 478. 

’“Kniffin, The Practical Work of a Hank, p. 458. 

“Thus it is tirst described by one author as an external economy: “A corymra- 
tion*s ‘good-wiir may consist in part of established trade and of the habits of 
people who desire to buy its products": and then the thought siuhlenly swerves 
from this point wliile the excerpt explains good-will as both an internal and an 
external economy; for “it may consist in part of having created an etiicient, smoothly 
working internal organization; it may consist in ])art of having driven off ail rivals 
and monopolized its field; it may consist in jiart of well-knowm trade-marks or of 
patents” (I.x)ugh, Buninci<8 Finance, p. 195). This confusion of ideas is typical 
of modern books on business topics; and in the various statements of unlike econ- 
omies may be traced divers popular concepts of good-will wduch are not to be 
classed as theories of courts or of ec<»iiomistK, tiamgb llic entire mass has spread 
dire confusion tlirough the works of writers on finance, cotnincrce, the tariff, and 
even littered more or less American dictionaries. So important is this fact, that 
the views of accountants will later be treated more in detail. 
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exploitation, though he puts such factors to a proper and customary 
use. In years gone by, the frontier settler exploited the good-will of 
his neighbors by inviting them to a ^^logging bee” or ‘‘barn raising.” 
The entrepreneur not seldom secures an undue advantage through the 
use of his business associates and the tenant often exploits the good- 
will of his landlord by farming ‘^on shares” or by obtaining seed and 
provisions whicli are never returned. Despite such questionable meth- 
ods, this good-will, as an internal economy, operates directly in the 
sacrifice of factors of production to increase the efficiency and output 
of an enterprise. (3) Again, if the factors are not owned by the 
entrepreneur, he may receive good-Avill profits through their improper 
use, even though it is followed by the usual repair and compensation 
to the owners. During the recent war, certain employers relied upon 
the patriotism of their workmen to obtain services far in excess of the 
wages paid to them. Good-will bolstered by patriotism drove the 
laborers to give of their services beyond the compensation received, and 
as an internal economy ])ermitted the entrepreneur to secure an un- 
earned surplus. But in a similar manner any rented factor may be 
exploited without just compensation by the tacit consent of the owner. 
Clearly enough, the capitalization of good-will as an internal economy 
should be abandoned. 

Turning now to the exte rnal economies of good-will, it seems evident 
that in tlie field of demand the good-will of consumers or of each of 
the four agents of })roduclion may be exercised entirely as an external 
economy in relation to a single enterprise. That is, each person may 
be viewed as a direct customer of it, driving a shrewd bargain and 
possessing no interest beyond the possible purcliase or sale of services 
and goods. Thus the consumer offers to buy commodities, the land- 
lord desires to se'li the seu’vices of land, the capitalist the use of 
capital, and the workman the utilities of labor. But the good-will of 
such agents, or likewise of final consumers, becomes elfective only when 
it leads to a transfer of ownership in goods or in technical and personal 
services, and price or value comes into consideration. It is, of course, 
centered primarily upon the exchange of economic goods, but not 
at the time upon their subsequent use in production. That is to say, 
it has not at this stage bi‘come a part of the collective good-will of 
men engaged in an enterprise and does not, therefore, as yet, assume 
the form of an internal economy, exhibit a particular interest in the 
concern, or influence directly the efficiency of the productive process. 
It is still a consumers’, not a producers’ good-will, and acts in the 
exchange of goods as an important element on the side of demand. 
Indeed, by directly alTecting price it appears as an external economy 
upon which the very existence of an enterprise and the profits of effi- 
ciency may largely depend. Thus in relation to labor a pertinent 
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example may be selected from the work of Professor Commons, where 
perhaps unconsciously he has treated the good-will of labor as an 
external economy ; for the laborer is there represented as a customer in 
a wage bargain. 

The laborer is not only a productive machine, he is a customer. The 
employer is not only buying his time or his product, but is also selling to 
him a job where he can earn a living. The employer makes a certain 
investment on behalf of every customer and every employee. He furnishes 
something in exchange, and he not only wants that customer or worker to 
return, satisfied with his treatment, but also to spread the word and bring 
others. Good-will is good reputation, and reputation is the collective 

opinion of those whose patronage is desired But the good-will of labor 

is a collective good-will that does not play one laborer against another, or 
the unemployed against the employed, or take advantage of the needs of a 
class, but acknowledges labor’s solidarity of interest as well as the individual 
laborer’s self interest.^* 

Good-will in this paragraph is presumably that of laborers desiring 
work. As customers they offer their services for a certain wage or 
exchange value. It is an important external economy which, united 
and collective in its action, is closely related to tlie patronage of the 
laborer himself, but it is ever the array of individual patronage which 
collectively affects the wage bargain. 

Indeed, the idea of a collective social good-will is described with 
marked clearness in the following extract : 

But good-will is reciprocity. It is not government at all, but mutual 
concession. It yields as much to the prejudices and passions, to the con- 
servatism and even suspicions of patrons as it dot*s to scientific knowledge 
of what is good for them. Good-will is not necessarily a virtuous will, or a 
loving will, it is a beneficial reciprocity of wills, and whether there is really 
a benefit or really a reciprocity is a matter of opinion and mutual good 
feeling as much as a matter of science.'* 

However, just as truly it will later be pointed out that every member 
of an exchange offers patronage and has something to sell, conse- 
quently all other agents to production likewise possess good-will, offer 
something to sell, and in like manner become customers of the persons 
with whom exchanges are made. In short, among all four agents there 
are usually present mutual concessions, reciprocity, and finally the 
growth of confidence in business relations, all of which become highly 
important external economies in determining exchange values and in 
expediting business transactions. None the less, to the individual 
entrepreneur external economies of this sort are, in the last resort, 
but primary elements underlying patronage and demand — the very 
essence of the market. And it is worth while to observe that social 
or collective good-will of both productive and final consumers as an 

“Comnwms, InduHricU Goodwill, pp. 18 , 19 . 

“/did., p. 19. 
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external economy of a particular enterprise is by far the most im- 
portant aspect of this subject. It is frequently described as a habit, 
custom, kindly feeling, inclination, public esteem, or attitude of mind 
on the part of customers, by virtue of which the demand for products 
will tend to continue and the values thereof be maintained. Clearly 
enough any definition of good-will as a particular content of the mind 
or mental process of the consumer, makes it wholly external to any 
technical process of production, and only through exact definition of 
its every phase may one trace its influence upon either the profits of 
efficiency or the unearned surplus. 

But the exact nature of consumers’ good-will is still a much mooted 
question. Is it the result of mere habit, or is it the result of intelli- 
gent demand.^ The first invites exploitation, the second challenges it. 
In discussing in his textbook the influence of habit and custom in the 
purchase of commodities. President Hadley says : 

The success of advertising shows how little intelligence is habitually 
exercised in these matters. A man does not generally use his nominal 
freedom to buy what he wants until some one comes and tells him in sten- 
torian tones what he wants to buy. The authority of custom and tradition 
can only be overcome by the authority of drums and trumpets. It is a 
mistake to draw too fine-spun deductions as to the motives which guide 
buyers in their choice, when three quarters of the buyers exercise no choice 
at all. It is not merely that people want things which hurt them, or which 
fail to do them the maximum good — a point well developed in the writings 
of Patten — but that they buy things without knowing whether they want 
them or not, through sheer vts inertia.^* 

Certainly this w'riter has a much too strong opinion of the influence of 
habit and custom in the purchase of commodities. Indeed, people are 
too often thought of as mere masses to be led wdth fife and drum. 
Neither is the average American so enthralled by habit and custom 
that he does not respond to common sense advertising and appreciate 
an opportunity to secure a good bargain." 

^Hadley, Kconontiat, p. 70. 

”In striking contrast may be placed here the statement of a recent textbook: 
“Good-will is established for a good when purchasers learn to like it and call for it 
in preference to other similar goods. So, also, is good-will established for a firm 
when, through tactful, ])rt)Tnpt, and honest dealings a collective friendliness is 
created which insures future patronage. Good-will is valuable because, representing 
as it does, both trade getting and trade holding, it is a cause of income” (Turner, 
Introduction to Economies, pp. 483, 484). In like manner in referring to the good-will 
of a partnership. Dr. Sparling seems to define it as a “business standing in the 
community.” Thus he comments upon consumers’ good-will: “The partnership, 
by safe and careful management, may have acquired a standing in the community 
which the public has associated with the firm's name, but which is also associated 
with the personality of each partner” (Sparling, Business Organization, p. 39, 40). 
In fact, in the same book he makes good-will equivalent to “business confidence.” 
And in discussing elements wliich lie at the basis of good-will he explains that 
“The above factors relate to what is usually termed business confidence. In the 
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However important this issue may be, the idea that habit and custom 
usually make possible the exploitation of good-will and the accumula- 
tion of unearned profits thoroughly permeates modern textbooks. Thus 
Professor Ely has explained that “Good-will is to be attributed, in 
large measure, to the economic inertia and friction which result from 
the fact that buyers are guided to a very large extent by custom and 
habit rather than by conscious choice. However, in many small trans- 
actions, for customers to attempt to buy always at the lowest price 
would result in a waste of time and energy disproportionate to the 
gain.” For this reason the author finds tliat good-will in the form of 
continued patronage may be due to a reasonable effort on the part of 
the purchaser to economize in effort and time rather than in money. 
“Hence,” he says, “aside from the influence of custom and habit, there 
may often be rational ground for the continued patronage of particular 
establishments and the continued purchase of particular goods which 
customers have found to be trustworthy.”" It is worth noting that 
good-will seems to be associated by tliis writer largely with industries 
dealing directly Avith the final consumer whose patronage tends to 3deld 
a comparatively high rate, rather than a large total profit.'^ 

Turning to anotlier well-known economist, good-will is defined by 
Professor Taussig as the persistence of people in patronizing a certain 

commercial sense, they must have a husiness foundation. All of these elements 
combine to form the clement usually designated as “jxood-will in business” (ibid., 
p. 342). Quite obviously, it is apparent that the last two authors quoted here do 
not consider pood-will to be a senseless eustoin, but rather a sane and int<*llipenl 
confidence on the part of the men who patronize a particular enter]>rise. Never- 
theless, whether pood-will rests mainly on sheer inertia and habit or is the result 
of intelligent judgment is still an important, though uns(‘ttled questiem. It would 
seem that both sets of forces are at work and, depending on w'hich one predominates, 
largely determine whether the entrepreneur secures only efficiency profit, in the last 
case, or unearned surpluses in the other. 

'*Ely, Outlines of Economics, third ed., pp. 535, 536. 

^^In this relation he is of th(‘ opinion that good-will is in general of most importance 
in retail establishments, whose annual profits are apt to be made up of specific 
gains on a large number of relatively small transactions. “In the larger transactions 
of wholesale, jobbing, and manufacturing establishments,” he explains, “the element 
of ‘good-will’ is entirely absent, but the vigilance of expert buyers and the mere 
size of the ordinary transaction (making even small differences in price important) 
tend to reduce it to a minimum.” A noteworthy feature of modern business, he 
thinks, is the attempt on the part of manufacturers and wholesalers to influence 
ultimate consumers through the use of advertising; and the trade-mark privilege, 
which enables particular brands of competitively produced goods to be distinguished, 
is an important factor in gaining and in holding the patronage of the ultimate 
consumers. “The ‘good-will’ of a large manufacturing establishment thus comes 
to be in some cases as valuable a possession jis a monopoly franchise.” But by way 
of contrast, farmers and other producers of standard classes of goods have small 
opportunity to acquire good-will jirofits (Ely, Outlines of Economics, second ed., 
pp. 447, 448). It is plain that the profits of good-will, thus considered by this 
author, would constitute something other than the rewards of technical efficiency; 
in fact, the textual content here would associate them with the possessor of specific 
and stable patronage which itself in some way yields an important gain. 
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firm. He has tersely explained how an important obstacle to com- 
petition may originate in good-will, whicl) is nevertheless a much desired 
result of advertising. Thus he says: 

An important obstacle to the play of competition sometimes arises from 
custom and good-will — from brands, labels, trade-marks. Where producers 
and consumers are separated by a long chain of intermediaries, the con- 
sumers often look to some external and familiar mark in deciding which 
among competing products they will select. Hence the immense part played 
by advertising. It is a familiar saying in business circles that it J)ays to 
advertise a good article. Certainly it pays, and sometimes pays enormously, 
to create and maintain good will.’* 

In this excerpt Professor Taussig clearly indicates the manner in 
wdiich good-will arises. It originates in the esteem and regard of the 
customer for a product witli which the latter is familiar. This author 
then continues : 

“He who has induced many people to get into the way of buying a 
particular brand, may sell at a price higher than that of his competitors or 
sell in greater volume and wdth more steadiness. No doubt this sort of 
advantage does not come by accident. It is slowdy created by shrewdness, 
patience, p<‘rsistence” (p. 178). 

Now, it will be seen at once that this extract refers both to surplus, 
scarcity and ctficicncv profits. iVIost certainly, if price is fixed by 
competition and coincides with marginal costs, then any ell’ort wdiich 
enables the entrepreneur to sell “in greater volume and Avith more 
steadiness” yields, of course, a larger amount of total efiiciency profits. 
On the other hand, if prices are adjusted above the marginal cost a 
scarcity return is obtained by exploiting good-will. 

In the excerpts taken from these two authors have been traced the 
most authoritative statements of the economists’ exjdanation of the 
appearance of consumers’ good-will. In each case it is an external 
economy, resting largely u]>on custom or habit and there is an ever- 
present idea that in addition to ilie rcAvards of efficiency, it tends to 
yield a high rate of return and frequently exploitative gains. Clearly 
enough, if the purcliasc'r’s good-will is ])erpetuated through sheer 
inertia and stupidity on his ])art, lie may be easily exploited ; but if in 
other cases it is tlie result of alertness, resourceful investigation, and 
sane judgnnmt, it will in time be attracted to the more efficient industry, 
offering goods at comparatively low prices. Certain it is, then, that 
^vhether profits are earned or unearned will depend to some extent upon 
the Very nature of good-will itself and upon the mental characteristics 
of the consumer. Consequently, education and proper training in 
buying may aid in establivsliing a mucli needed intelligent good-will 
and in partly eliminating retail profiteering. 

’"Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. I, pp. 177, 178. 
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Another phase of consumers’ good-will as an external economy is 
to be found in the many forms of good-will credit distributed among 
entrepreneurs, laborers, landlords and final consumers. Fully a score 
of definitions of credit have appeared in the discussion of this subject; 
but from the conflicting mass of evidence, good-will credit itself is taken 
here to mean simply trust, confidence or faith which the capitalist 
places in the business integrity of the borrower. Certainly the fact 
that the latter commands this trust or credit in the business world is a 
distinct advantage ; but this form of credit is not seldom taken to be 
the equivalent of capital embodied in the productive process. On the 
contrary, it is an external advantage derived from the credit market 
which supplies him with the means of purchasing the factors and ma- 
terials of production. 

The fact that this species of credit is simply another form of good- 
will has been pointed out by two eminent economists. The first, an 
English author, in referring to the influence upon good-will of the 
consolidation of certain companies has said : 

So far, however, as good-will is expressed in terms of ‘credit,’ this con- 
solidation may create a value of good-will larger than the canceled good- 
will of the amalgamating units; the credit of the new corporation may be 
greater than the added credits of the old ones/* 

In this connection, the second writer, an American economist, takes 
nearly the same view, but his discussion is much more complete than 
that of the first author. Thus in tlic Theory of Business Enter- 
•prise Veblen has described at least three distinct theories of good- 
will. In one place he makes good-will equivalent to the capitalized 
differential advantages of an enterprise, while in another it is similar 
to the personal credit or good-will of a doctor — the business standing 
of men engaged in an enterprise — and in still another, it is equivalent 
to solvency or business credit of financiers. The last two are, of 
course, external economies and are relative to the j)oint under consider- 
ation. Veblen has made business or financial credit a form of good- 
will. To him this is a sort of vendible capital which is the pivotal and 
dominant factor in modern industry. “It has been noted above,” he 
says, “that what may be called the working capital on whicli this higher 
finance proceeds is made up, chiefly, of two elements: the solvency 
(and consequent potential credit) of the men engaged, and the ‘good- 
will’ of these men.”** But hitherto, as he explains, this particular 
category of good-will has not been formally capitalized. There have 
been peculiar difficulties in the way of reducing this good-will to the 
form of a fund. “So also as regards the body of solvency engaged — 
the potential credit, or credit capacity, of the promoters and financiers. 

'•Hobson, The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, p. 246n. 

••Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, pp. 169, 170. 
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Perhaps this latter had best also be treated as an element of good-will ; 
it is difficult to handle under any other, more tangible, conception.’’*' 
Though to capitalize this form of credit, he declares, is not unlike 
capitalizing the personal good-will of the great men in a business. It 
is clear that in his analysis of good-will, Veblen is far in advance of 
the present judicial opinions which have usually treated good-will as 
an internal economy. 

In a comparatively few legal decisions, however, good-will is recog- 
nized as an external economy derived from demand or patronage. In 
a word, good-will has been defined as the probability or chance that 
old customers will continue their custom or patronage,** and more 
explicitly still as public encouragement. In a similar manner it has 
been described as the mere value of a chance that customers will con- 
tinue their trade, or the chance or expectancy of securing a future 
profit.*^ It is interesting, therefore, to note that much less frequently 
it has been made to include simply custom or patronage,** and strangely 
enough in rare instances good-will has been accepted as the disposition, 
confidence and faith of customers,^' or as established reputation for 
square and honest dealing.^ But in all descriptions of good-will as 
something outside of the technical process, there is a tacit confession 
that in some form it is derived from the idea, acts and impressions of 
the consumer, which are, of course, closely related to demand as im- 
portant external economies of an enterprise. 

Accountants are also divided in their description of good-will. One 
group makes it synonymous with the value of certain advantages of 
an enterprise, and this thought, occurring most frequently in relation 
to external economies, seems to dominate the opinions of writers on this 
subject. Though no one value theory is followed consistently in any 
single textbook, the existence of large excess gains is usually revealed ; 
and this fact is so important that this economy alone is considered 
here. For example, in one text it is stated that “good-will is the 
money value of the reputation of a concern.”** And it is also explained 
that “good-will is the capacity to earn greater than ordinary profits.”** 

*Ubid., pp. 171, 172. 

“Chittenden vs, Witbeck, 50 Mich. 401; Gincsi vs. Cooper, 14 Ch. Div. 600; Meyers 
vs. Kalamazoo Buggy Co., 64 Mich. 215. 

“Vonderbank vs. Schmidt, 44 La. Ann. 276. 

**Cook vs. Collingridgc, 27 Beav. 469. 

“In re Borden's estate, 169 N. Y. Sup. 346; Pomeroy's Eq. Jur. see. 1865; Walling- 
ford vs. Burr. 14 Neb. 147. 

“Succession of Journe, 21 La. Ann. 392; Graver vs. Dunn Son & Co., 110, 111, 
App, 419; Senter 419; Senter vs. Davis, 38 Cal. 460. 

“Dougherty vs. Van Nostrand, 68 Hoffman’s Chan. Rep. 70; Crawshay vs. 
Collins, 16 Vesey Jr. 224; Ex parte Thomas, 2 M. D, & De. 294. 

“Geo. Pox Co. vs. Glynn, 191 Mass. 349; Story on Partnership, sec. 99. 

“Cole, Accounting, p. 807. 
p. 278* 
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In a certain treatise the comment occurs that good-will is the monetary 
value placed upon the connection and reputation of a mercantile or 
manufacturing concern/" In like manner another author has described 
good-will as the capitalized value of the average net earnings of a 
business ; and “its existence is to be found in most corporation balance 
sheets under some ‘fancy’ title or other.”*'* In a similar statement 
Bentley has said: “a good-will account is used very commonly to carry 
on its debit side the contra of watered stock — which is overcapitaliza- 
tion. Thus it is the difference between the property value of the issued 
stock of a corporation and the par value of that stock.”'* While in these 
excerpts, profits of efficiency arc often included under good-will, the 
existence of an uncertain excess value is frankly and fully recog- 
nized. In fact, Dicksee states that no one purchasing a business 
would be in the least influenced by the amount “at which the good-wnll 
was stated in the accounts ; in short, the amount is absolutely mean- 
ingless, except as an indication of what the good-will may have cost 
in the first instance.”*^ And in the words of Arnold, “A going concern 
has intangible assets in the way of good-will and custom, which are 
undoubtedly of the very highest value so long as the business con- 
tinues with open factory doors. At a forced sale these intangible 
assets become utterly valueless. They shrink to nothing, and dis- 
appear as completely as if they had never existed. 

*^Lis]e, Accounting in Theory and Practice, quoted in Esquerr^*, Applied Theory 
of Accounts, p. 243. 

”Tipson, The Theory of Accounts, pp. 52, 63. 

**Bentley, The Science of Accounts, p. 157, see also Klein, Elements of Accounting, 
p. 103. 

“Dicksee, Auditing, American ed., p. 191. 

“Arnold, The Complete Cost-Keeper, p. 358. 

Good-will profits from external economies also appear through the consolidation 
of industrial units or from monopoly advantages. According to Esquerre, when 
corporations sell their assets, the purchaser figures that “larger profits will be 
obtained than were possible before the consolidation of interests took place. For 
this, he is willing to pay a sum of money w'hich may be far in excess of the proper- 
ties acquired.” He then explains that in the absence of a belter term this excess 
price is called good-will (Esquerr^, Applied Theory of Accounts, p. 244). In the 
case of a merger Walton has explained that the accountant may insist “that the 
shortage in assets shall show in the good-will account plainly, instead of being 
hidden in an overvaluation of the tangible assets, especially when these are grouped 
together in some such comprehensive term as ‘plant,’ franchise, etc.” (Walton and 
Gilman, Auditing and Cost Accounts, p. 88). And in this connection another author 
has quoted a judge as saying that “the use of the term ‘good-will’ to describe over- 
valuations had been sadly overdone” (Montgomery, Auditing Theory and Practice, 
p. 124). The relation of good-will to monopoly and excess profits is also well 
described by Hatfield, who comments as follows: “If any business is protected by 
a monopoly, whether the legal monopoly of a patent right or a partial business 
monopoly resting on the combination of all present competitors in a ‘trust,’ there is a 
possibility of maintaining prices at a level which will yield profits in excess of the 
current normal rate, and hence a legitimate basis for the valuation of good-will” 
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Clearly then a line should be drawn here between the profits of effi- 
ciency and those of exploitation. If greater total efficiency profits are 
secured merely througli increased sales without an arbitrary increase 
in the rate, there is no exploitation of consumers’ good-will. But if 
increased returns are secured by arbitrarily raising prices and by 
limiting supply, there usually exists ex})loitation of the consumer, over- 
capitalization, and inflated vjilues of ])roperty ; and certain it is that 
no just and equitable method of good-will valuation, profit measure- 
ment, capitalization, or taxation of income and excess profits can be 
scientific ally established or carried out until this line is carefully deter- 
mined. 

Startling perhaps may be the statement that the mechanical or 
technical advantages of an enter})risc should not be included in good- 
will. The common view that tlie latter includes ‘‘every advantage 
that has been acquired in carrying on a business” gives one an erroneous 
impression of the true character of good-will. Pro})er technical econo- 
mies yield profits of efficiency, which may, of course, be capitalized. 
This principle is founded upon the fact that earned profits of efficiency 
are secured through coordination of the factors of production to yield 
a greater output per unit of expenditure of materials and services. But 
internal efficiency economies of good-will as ex])ressions of the mind in- 
fluence directly the factors of production and are already represented 
in the resulting efficiency and in the output. The various forms of 
internal good-will, therefore, unless exploited, simply aid in furthering 
this efficiency, and should not add to the already capitalized value of 
profits. Such action on the part of accountants would result in obvious 
overcapitalization. Neither in this connection should internal profits 
of exploitation be ca])italized as good-will, for these arise (a) by 
improper use of the ]>roductive factors when followed only by the 
usual repairs or com])ensation to the owners, or (b) by the customary 
use of such factors if followed with insufficient compensation. In 
either case the factors have l)een exploited and the good-will of the 
owners has been abused. 

Finally, in the external fields of demand and consumption, efficiency 
profits of consumers’ good-will are obtained when the latter is sold 
with an enterprise. That is, if this good-will is not coerced such 
profits arc earned as the direct product of efficiency and may, of 
course, be fully capitalized. On the other hand, profits of exploitation 
from this good-will may appear as improper gains from the exchange 
of economic goods ; and are secured either by selling higher than, or 
buying lower than, the price which marginal competitors could afford 
to accept for the same commodities and services. 

(Modem Accounting, p. 110; see also Paton and Stevenson, Principles of Accounting, 

pp. 528, 529). 
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Constantly threading the facts in this discussion is the ever-present 
thought that good-will tends to preserve the profits of efficiency; but 
if it is exploited, unearned scarcity gains are obtained, the rewards 
of production are not apportioned according to effort or merit, and a 
premium is often placed upon legal robbery. Surely both in law 
and economics some attempt should at least be made at scientific 
analysis. A line should be drawn between the technical efficiency of 
the productive process, including organization, on the one hand, and the 
advantages of good-will exploitation, on the other; between the econ- 
omies which reduce the real costs of production and those which arise 
from demand in the exchange of economic goods; and between the 
rewards of efficiency and unearned returns. It is a mistake to make 
consumers’ good-will identical with technical efficiency and organiza- 
tion. Neither should it be defined as the total surplus value above 
costs of construction. The value of the concrete technical process 
should depend upon its productive efficiency, in comparison with others 
of the same kind operating at the margin, ratlicr than upon the amount 
of unearned profits which it may wring from the public. The courts 
should carefully preserve the seller’s opportunity of offering without 
interference his goods to the consumer — that is, the opportunity to 
utilize this good-will without exploitation. Besides efficiency profits, 
the entrepreneur will, of course, receive an accidental return from 
purely market fluctuations. At the same time, the main duty of 
accountants should lie in determining the value of this opportunity 
and in computing present and prospective profits of efficiency which 
the courts have defined as just and legal. But future contingent or 
speculative gains would hardly come within their province, and this 
rule should preclude the capitalization of such profits as an intangible 
asset. Certainly upon both jurists and economists should rest the 
burden of separating the rewards of efficiency from the vast accumula- 
tion of unearned good-will profits garnered from the innocent public. 

C. J. Foeeman. 


University of Cincinnati, 



A SUGGESTION FOR DETERMINING A LIVING WAGE 

If progress is to be made in determining a living wage, there must 
be first of all an agreement on some essential criterion of such a wage — 
some big factor which a living wage must render possible, and which is 
capable of clear-cut definition. Prom time to time, this criterion may 
be enlarged and expanded, but a simple beginning will doubtless be 
productive of the best results. Up to the present time, no criterion 
has been suggested which seems to be more satisfactory than that of 
health. It is quite universally accepted that health is the right of 
every man, woman, and child, and no matter how indifferent a corpora- 
tion may be toward the happiness and progress of its employees, it 
nevertheless looks with favor on a healthful community as a good 
business asset. Health seems, therefore, a possible criterion of a 
living wage. At an}^ rate, it will serve as an illustration of what may 
be done to determine such a wage on a definite foundation. 

Health, as judged by competent physicians, is a tangible matter, 
with a rather definite line of demarcation between individuals who are 
sick and those who are well, those who are diseased and those who 
are free from disease, those who are on the verge of physical collapse 
and those who are robust with energy in reserve. On the basis of 
thorough physical examinations, a representative number of working- 
men’s families slioiild be rated by skilled physicians. Going hand in 
hand with this physical rating, but as a separate line of the research, 
the standard of living of these families should be studied by dieticians 
and other experts, and a comparative rating of the standard of living 
arrived at for each family. When sufficient data have been collected 
from a representative number of families, the relationship between the 
health of the families and the various standards of living represented 
by them may be established. With the results of various standards 
of living expressed in terms of health, there would be unquestionable 
evidence of those things which a wage must provide if it is to maintain 
families, in general, in health. The cost of such essentials at current 
prices would be the amount of the living wage, established on the basis 
of health. The definition of such a wage would be a statement of 
those quantities of family consumption which were found to be neces- 
sary in maintaining families in health. 

As in other branches of research, there is need in the ‘‘science of 
living” for the establishment of definite standards. Because of the 
extent of human variations, it has been felt almost impossible to 
establish norms, yet in other fields of investigation standards which 
apply to these same varying individuals are being used daily. In the 
field of psychology, intelligence tests have made possible a measure 
of intelligence for each individual, which is referred to as his “intelli- 
gence quotient.” The United States Public Health Service has al- 
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ready made numerous physical measurements of industrial workers 
which, if extended to complete medical examinations, could be made to 
express a measure of health for each individual. Since the family 
is the unit which must be considered in the living-wage controversy, 
these measures could be combined into a ‘‘health coefficient” for the 
entire famil3^ This would be simply a convenient index of the family’s 
state of well-being. For all families on which a health coefficient had 
been arrived at, there should also be a standard-of-living rating, an 
index of the faniiW’s level of living. The interrelation between these 
two indices should throw considerable light on the point where the 
living wage begins. 

The correlation between health and the standard of living is pri- 
marily one of method. The workingman is not, of course, expected to 
be interested in his family’s health coefficient or standard-of-living 
rating, and before presenting to the public the findings of such a 
study, it will be ncccssar\" to translate back into quantities of bread, 
butter, meat, coal and other essentials, the standard-of-living rating 
which was found to accompany' the acceptable health rating. 

Too much cannot be said of the importance of (jiiantitative measure- 
ments in living-wage determinations. Not manv 3"ears ago wc were 
accustomed to speak of a definite number of dollars pt'r individual of 
given age as the sum necessary to provide for his needs for a year. 
Now, after having passed through a period of fluctuating prices, in 
which there was a rise in the cost of living of over one hundred per 
cent in six or seven years, we are convinced of the fallacy of attempting 
to define a living wage on the basis of a money standard. There is, 
however, one factor which has remained constant throughout the 
years when prices and the value of mone\' have been ever changing. 
There has been no change in the size of a quart of milk, a dozen of 
eggs, or a pound of butter. The “hunger satisfaction” derived from 
each has remained the same. Quaniitij^ therefore, as exj)rcssed in 
weights and measures, has proved to be the only stable method in 
purchasing foods, and quaritity is the only language in which the living 
wage can be discussed or defined. Tlie stabilit^^ whicii a quantitative 
standard affords for items of food, fuel, and light, does not exist 
to the same degree in clothing and house furnishings, but even in such 
items as these, quantity has remained more constant than any other 
factor which can be handled in ascertaining those things which a living 
wage must provide. 

It would be a misrepresentation to give the impression that the 
United States government has been unmindful of the situation which 
confronts the American workingman in his struggle with the cost of 
living. Through various governmental agencies, investigations of wide 
scope have been carried on, and aj^propriations by Congress have been 
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made accordingly. Two of the most extensive of the war-time investi- 
gations were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics — the investiga- 
tion into the cost of living of sliipbuildcrs, and the nation-wide survey 
of 1918-19. Tliese investigations covered 5,227 and 12,837 families 
respectively. Both investigations were made by the budget method, 
in which agents of tlie Bureau of Labor Statistics visited the house- 
wives and secured as complete an estimate of the previous year’s in- 
come and expenditure as it was possible to get. To one who has never 
administered a cost-of-living scliediile, nor been subjected to one, this 
seems impossible, but it is not. Such material as this, covering average 
quantity and cost of different kinds of food, clothing, housing, fuel 
and light, furniture and furnisliings, as well as the cost of miscellaneous 
items, has been summfirized in considerable detail and made available by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the war these figures were used by the War Labor Board 
and other agencies whose duty it was to adjust wages to meet the 
increased cost of living. The question was arising constantly as to 
the sufficiency of the amounts expended. For instance, in New York 
City, the average total ex])enditure for the 518 families investigated 
was $1525.(56. Was this enough.^ Was it too much.^ These same 
families (reduced to a basis of 3.35 etjuivalent adult males) consumed, 
on the aA'crage, 64.5 ])ounds of fresh beefsteak, 78.2 pounds of butter, 
1,239.5 pounds of fresh milk, and stated (piantities of other foods, but 
did these amounts maintain the family in a state of good health.^ No 
data were gathered to show the suflficiem'v of the food consumed by 
any of the families included in the investigations. Had the individual 
members of the families been subjected to thorough medical examina- 
tions, it is quite likely that the diet would have shown a definite rela- 
tionship to the healtli rating of the family. Average figures of con- 
sumption, based on a housewife’s estimate, are scarcely to be taken as a 
safe indication of wliat a family really needs for health, unless the 
physical condition of the families is also made the subject of investi- 
gation, and found to be satisfactory. 

Realizing the danger which lay in the use of average figures, which 
doubtless included the estimates of families living below" a health level, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared a Minlwum Quantity Budget 
Necessary to Maintain a Worker'" s Family of Five at a Level of Health 
and Decency, The food quantities recommended by this budget were 
taken from the average of a selected number of families in the 1918-19 
investigation, whose food estimates indicated a sufficiency of food as 
rated by calorie standards, and were modified to a slight extent by 
expert dieticians of tlie Department of Agriculture in order to make 
them more in line with health standards. Other quantities included 
in this budget were based on the findings of actual cost-of-living sur- 
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veys, with such modifications as seemed necessary to bring them to a 
health and decency level. The Minirrmm Quantity Budget has been 
criticized as theoretical. Perhaps it clung too closely to the actual 
averages obtained from the 1918-19 cost-of-living study; perhaps it 
swung too far from them in its health and decency modifications. On 
which side it erred will not be known until some plan is worked out by 
which a definite level of living can be related to the results which it 
produces in health, or in some other criterion by which it can be judged. 
The chief reason given by critics for discrediting the Minimum Quantity 
Budget lay in the fact that a somewhat similar quantity budget when 
priced at the prices prevailing in Washington, D. C., in August, 1919, 
amounted to $2,262.47, with possible economies bringing it down to 
$2,015.56. Practically no one objected to the quantities prescribed 
in the budget; in fact, many people marvelled that any family could 
exist on such small amounts, but when prices were secured in the local 
stores of Washington, the total cost of the budget was staggering. 
It was the total cost of the budget rather than the quantities which 
comprised it, which caused many advocates of the quantity budget 
theory to doubt its practicability. There may have been justification for 
discounting the budget in question, but there must be derived a quan- 
tity budget which can stand on its own feet and be defended by facts 
and results. When a budget is available which can be defended on 
scientific grounds of health, or any other selected criterion, it matters 
little what its cost at prevailing prices may be. 

The working out of a relationship between standards of living and 
their respective results in health will require two groups of people. 

First, a number of representative families of American workingmen 
who are willing to be the subjects of intensive investigation must be 
found. A preliminary survey of a large number of families will prob- 
ably have to be made in order to select those of the desired size, and 
those which will represent different standards of living. As a guide 
to the size of family to be studied, the average size reported in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics investigation of 1918-19, or in the census 
figures, may be taken. For a particular industry, it may be advisable 
"to determine the average size of family by the questionnaire method 
within the largest plants. It may also be advisable to select, for 
intei^ive study, families free from physical defects or chronic diseases. 
The chief inconvenience to the families which are selected to be studied 
will be to submit themselves occasionally for medical examinations, and 
for the housewife to keep simple accounts of quantity and cost of 
everything consumed by the family, and to answer such queries as it 
may be necessary to make, for which work she should be reasonably 
compensated. Otherwise, the family could go on living in its accus- 
tomed way, and remain entirely oblivious to the findings of the study, 
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or to the particular level of living or health which it represents. 

It is not difficult to secure family cooperation in a matter of this 
kind. During the war, in the two investigations of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 18,064 housewives gave from two to four hours in 
answering the questions on the schedule. In the 1918-19 survey, 474 
inquiries were printed on the schedule and equally as many more had 
to be asked by the agent in securing a satisfactory estimate of the 
family’s annual expenditure for the previous year. Of the 12,837 
families who answered all of these, several hundred gave further of 
their time in keeping daily records of their current expenses for periods 
of from one to several months. In 1917, after 2,110 families in the 
District of Columbia had furnished cost-of-living schedules to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 31 of the same families entered into a 
dietary study by the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which involved an inventory of the food on hand, 
daily records of food purchased, and daily weights of the garbage and 
kitchen waste. All of this was voluntary cooperation on the part of 
the housewife, without compensation. It is, however, an imposition on 
the average housewife to ask her for cooperation over a long period 
without entering into an agreement which will provide adequate com- 
pensation for her services. A reasonable remuneration will insure her 
continued interest and best efforts. 

Much has already been indicated of the personnel of the second 
group of persons necessary to carry on the living-wage research. It 
would consist of physicians, dieticians, and experts qualified to rate 
standards of housing, sanitation, and other essential factors. The 
persons selected to analyze and interpret the data must be thoroughly 
capable and strictly impartial. Only in this way can both sides of 
the controversy be expected to regard the findings with confidence. 
Because of the extreme necessity of impartiality, perhaps the task could 
be undertaken best by the United States government. This arrange- 
ment would also be in the interests of economy, since the personnel of 
the board of experts could largely be drawn from the several depart- 
ments, such, for example, as physicians from the Public Health Ser- 
vice, dieticians from the Department of Agriculture, and cost-of-living 
experts from the Department of Labor. 

The great need for scientific research to ascertain what constitutes 
a living wage should be obvious, and can hardly be overemphasized. 
The standard-of-living and health ratings offer a suggestion of a 
means by which this question may be answered. It is a problem which 
must be solved some time, and the sooner a plan is formulated and the 
work started, the sooner it will be possible to conduct wage hearings 
on common ground with a scientific foundation. 

MiKRAT' ! Dorothea Davis Kittredoe. 



THE CIRCUIT \Ti:LOCITY OF MONEY' 

Public interest in economic activity centers about the prices and 
volume of production of new’ tangible goods. This is natural, since 
the average consumer spends considerably more than half his income 
for new goods* and far greater numbers are engaged in the production 
of goods than in any other type of productive enter])risc. The economist 
has an additional reason for considering this particular field of primary 
importance because, in the first place, the maximum employment for the 
production of services and intangible goods seems to be the result of, 
and not the cause of, the maximum em])]oyment by the producers, and, 
secondly, fluctuations in employment for jjroducers of goods are much 
greater than for producers of services. The underlying reason for this 
latter condition lies in the fundamental difference in the character of 
the products of these two main groups. Nearly all goods can be 
stored for several months before being consumed, whereas services must 
be consumed simultaneous! with their production. 

If dealers as a whole come to believe that ])rices are going to be 
considerably lower in the near future, they may cut off a large part or 
all of their customary orders to manufacturers and run along on their 
own surplus stocks or such stocks held by others. In the period follow- 
ing a commercial crisis the reduction of orders becomes greater in 
volume as we approach the original sources of the goods, reaching its 
maximum with the reduction in orders received by the producers of raw 
materials, whose business may suffer an almost comjdete shutdown for 
several months. The purchase of goods for consumption may exceed 
production for a considerable period of time. On tlie other hand, it is 
quite impossible to have an accumulation of the product of those ren- 
dering personal services lianging over the market and thus affecting 
the demand for their daily out])ut. Furthermore, the consumption of 
required personal services can be postponed to a very slight extent, and 
the expectation of lower prices has little effect on present demand. 
Finally, current production of services must equal current consumption. 
In view of the above consideration, we are warranted in giving special 
attention to those factors which determine the volume of the demand 
for and the prices of new goods. 

For all practical purposes it may be said that goods do not pass 
into the hands of a consumer except in exchange for money. Exceptions 

‘The author acknowledges many helpful suggestions from Mr. Waddill Catchings, 
Dr. William Trufant Foster, and Professor Irving Fisher. Most readers will find 
it much easier to follow this paper, if they have first read “The Circuit Flow of 
Money,” by Dr. Foster, in the American Economic Review, Sept., 1922. The 
present paper is a continuation of the discussion opened in that paper. 

•Unless otherwise stated, “new” goods in this paper is used to mean new, tangible 
goods. 
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to this rule are so rare that their influence may be neglected in the 
following discussion. However, payments for goods do not have to be 
made at the time the consumer takes possession. By extending the 
use of his personal credit^ a consumer may temporarily increase his 
scale of purchases to a j^oint far beyond where it can he sustained, and 
vice versa. It is not unlikely that tJiere may be general movements of 
this sort, first in one direction and then in tlie other, at different stages 
of the business cycle, which may Ijave an appreciable influence on de- 
mand and prices and tlius help to shape the course of the cycle. 
Important as this may be, a quantitative analysis of this factor is 
bey^ond the scope of the present j)aper. It will be treated as a quali- 
fication to the general assumptions on which tlie mathematical analysis 
is based, vh., (1) that in any given ])erio(l of time the total sale price 
of goods sold to consumers is equal to the amount of money which they 
pay for goods during the same ])eriod ; and (2) that the average price 
of goods passing into the hands of consumers during this period is 
equal to the average price of goods for whicli j)ayment is made. Of 
the extent to which these two assumed conditions ditfer from the actual 
conditions, we have no quantitative measure. 

Keeping in mind the above-mentioned qualifications, let us return 
to the statement that goods do not ])ass into the hands of a consumer 
except in exchange for money. Measured in dollars, the volume of 
goods passing into consumption during a given period of time will be 
equal to the number of dollars used to ])ay for goods purchased for 
consumption in that same period. In the mathematical analysis of 
the process of purchasing goods in consunqdion, we shall, in general, 
follow the ])rocedure of Professor Fisher.^ 

The number of dollars s]K‘nt for goods in consumption will depend 
upon two factors taken in conjunctioiu namely: 

1. The amount of money in circidation, and 

2. The rapidity with which this money is used to buy new goods in 
consumption, or, as we shall phrase it, ‘‘the circuit velocity of money.**’ 

By “money in circulation,” we mean the total amount of currency 
and bank credit which is actually in existence in this country on any 
given date and subject to immediate disbursement by any individual, 
association, business or governmental agency," 

By the “circuit velocity of money” we mean the average number 
of times each cent of the money in circulation is used to purchase goods 
in consumption during a give?i interval of time. 

’Irving Fisher, 77je Purchaahnj Potecr of Mouthy, (New York, 1920). 

The definition of wlial constitutes the ucUial amount of ‘‘money in circulation” 
(within the country) at any one time jircscnts dUiicult problems, chief of which is 
determination of the amount of money which banks as corporations have available 
tor disbursement for their own purposes. No satisfactory definition can be given 
without more analysis than space permits in this paper. 
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The word circuit has been used because the flow of money from one 
use in consumption back to another use in consumption suggests a 
circuit.* It is true that there is much money in the form of bank 
credit in circulation at any given time which will be used but once to 
purchase goods in consumption before it goes out of circulation by the 
repayment of a bank* loan, and thus never complete the kind of a circuit 
pictured above. 

This and other considerations which arise in the formulation of a 
procedure for the direct determination of the circuit velocity of money 
present interesting problems’ but it is not necessary that we follow them 
through to a conclusion before making use of the term in the analysis 
which follows. 

If now we use the letter “M” to represent the amount of money in 
circulation ; ‘‘C,” the circuit velocity of this money in any given year ; 
“p,” the average price of a unit of a given commodity paid for during 
this year ; and ‘‘q,” the total quantity paid for, we may draw up what 
may be called a ‘‘new goods equation of exchange.” The resulting 
equation, MC — Xpq, will be designated as Equation No. 1.* 

Under existing conditions, even over as short a period as a single 
business day, both M and C are constantly changing. Therefore, 
these symbols should be taken to mean the average amount of money in 
circulation and the average circuit velocity of money during the period 
selected. C must be measured in terms of the period selected. Thus, 
if a year is chosen, C is the average number of times a year that each 
cent of money is used to purchase new goods in consumption. 

We have used a single term (MC) for the left-hand side of the 
equation, rather than the double term MC + M'C' as in Professor 
Fisher’s equation. Our principal reason for doing so is that we are 
here making a study of the flow of purchasing power, regardless of its 
origin or the changing form in which it may be transferred from time 

“William T. Foster, “The Circuit Flow of Money,” American Economic Review, 
Sept., 1922. 

•Throughout this paper the word “bank” is used to mean a commercial bank and 
loans by them represent the creation of bank credit money. 

’The mathematical analysis of these problems is omitted from this article. 

•Professor Fisher suggests that this equation may be derived by splitting up his 
general equation of exchange as follows: 

First reduce MV + M'V' = Spq to MV = 2pq (where M is now used to represent 
both currency and bank credit). Then, let p and q be used only for a particular 
group of goods, say, goods sold to a consumer; p' and q' for goods sold at wholesale, 
p" and q'' for real estate, etc., and let C, C', C", etc., designate the circuit velocity 
of money used to transfer each of the.se groups of goods. 

Substituting these terms in Professor Fisher’s general equation of exchange 
(reduced as above) we have: 

MC -b MC' -f MC" 4- = 2pq + 2p'q' + 2p"q" 

If the general equation of exchange is pictured in this form, then the new goods 
equation of exchange is one part of the general equation of exchange. 
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to time. We wish to focus attention on the multitudinous variety of 
channels into which purchasing power is directed and the character- 
istics of these channels. A man may receive a salary check which was 
drawn against a book credit arising out of a bank loan, and he may 
deposit this check and spend part of the proceeds in cash and the 
rest in checks. We are now interested, not in the form in which this 
purchasing power is used, bilt in the time elapsing before it will be used 
to buy new goods in consumption. 

We should note that the actual yearly purchases which are paid for 
equal MC only when M and C remain constant over a comparatively 
long period of time. Under conditions as they exist, all we can say 
is that Zpq is approximately equal to MC. Thus our equation of 
exchange (MC=Zpq), which has the appearance of being an exact 
formula, is only an approximation of the facts; but this does not 
interfere with the use of the equation in drawing valuable conclusions. 

One of the most important phases of C is the influence of this factor 
on price, but the above equation of exchange is not in the best form 
for an analysis of this problem. If we could find a method of averag- 
ing the price of goods which would appeal to both imagination and 
reason, we might have a formula of the form of MC = PT, where P 
would be the average price of all goods and T the total number of 
units of goods sold to consumers. 

Our problem is not as acute as if we were trying to average the 
price of all things for which the consumer pays money. In this case, 
our minds would have to struggle with the problem of finding a basis 
for determining the average price of newspapers and electric current. 
However, we are dealing entirely with tangible goods. Since they all 
have the common physical property of weight, we might get an average 
price per pound. This, liowever, would involve averaging the pound 
prices of wheat, silk cloth, diamonds, gasoline, newspapers, and coal. 
While mathematically possible, it would not appeal to the reason or 
imagination. We may avoid these difficulties by using an equation in 
which all the factors are index numbers. Thus we can virtually rewrite 
Equation No. 1 (MC ==" 2Ipq) to read Mi Ci = Pi Ti. This we shall 
designate as Equation No. 2. 

We may take the figures for any given year (or the average of a 
series of years) as a base; then, for any other year, the quantities to 
be substituted in Equation No. 2 would be the ratio of the figures for 
the given year to those for the base year. Mi, the index number of 
the amount of money in circulation, would be found by dividing the 
average amount of money in circulation in the given year by the 
corresponding figure for the base year. In a similar manner, we 
would determine Ci, the index number of the circuit velocity of money. 
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Mi multiplied by Ci gives us an index number of the amount of money 
spent in consumption ; therefore Pi Ti should yield the same figure. 

Until recently, we have had no logical and precise method of de- 
terming index numbers for prices (Pi) and physical volume of trade 
(Ti) whose product would equal the true index of the volume of trade 
expressed in dollars. Professor Fisher, however, has shown that there 
are several formulas which fulfil this and other logical tests with a high 
degree of accuracy.*. This makes it possible to construct the above 
equation which, in contrast with Professor Fisher’s equation of ex- 
change, we may call “the index equation of exchange.” In Professor 
Fisher’s equation (MV + M'V' = PT), all the factors on the left- 
hand side are absolute quantities, whereas on the right-hand side P 
is a relative quantity (being the price index of the given year) and T 
is neither an absolute figure representing total trade in physical units 
nor a relative figure giving an index of the volume of physical trade.“ 
This mixing of the nature of the units employed makes it a more difficult 
equation to justify and to picture in the mind’s eye. In the index 
equation of exchange, all factors are of the same character, namely, 
index figures, but the fact that they are index figures does not prevent 
us from using them as if they were absolute figures in discussing the 
effect of the variations of each one upon the others. Thus, if C is this 
year twice what it w^as last year, Ci will be twice the Ci of the pre- 
vious year, irrespective of the year chosen as the base, and the same 
consideration holds for the other three factors in the equation. There- 
fore, we can, from this equation, draw^ such conclusions as the follow- 
ing: the price level of new consumers’ goods varies directly with the 
circuit velocity of money, provided the volume of money in circulation 
and the volume of consumer sales of these goods remain constant.^ 

Now, Mi, Pi, and Ti may be determined independently of each other 
with a fairly high degree of accuracy from data wdiich arc either at 
hand or, in the case of Ti, can be obtained without undue difficulty. The 
independent determination of Ci, however, seems to ])resent insuperable 
difficulties, and the indirect determination through the use of Formula 
No. 1 would give results wdiich are less accurate than for Mi, Pi, and Ti. 

‘^Irving Fisher, The Making of Index Numbe.rn, published by the Poliak Founda- 
tion, Newton, Mass. (1922). 

““T” in Professor Fisher’s equation is what the total value of the given year’s 
trade would have been had the prices of the base year (used to compute P) pre- 
vailed in the given year. In other word.s, it is the value of the €!xpression 2po qi. 
Expressed in other terms, T is equal to the value of the expression Q (Spoq©)* 
where Q is an index of the volume of trade in the given year. 

“The price level referred to throughout this paper is the price level of the new 
consumers’ goods which are paid for during the given year. This price level will 
be practically the same as the price level of goods whose ownership is exchanged 
(or contracted for) during the given year except when the price level is changing 
In a marked degree. 
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This is because, under conditions as they exist, this formula is only an 
approximately true equation for any given interval of time. How- 
ever, our major interest in C does not lie in the determination of this 
factor for any year. It is the changes in this factor (which are either 
the cause or effect of changes in tlie amount of money in circulation, 
the prices of goods, and the physical volume of trade) that are of 
practical importance. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the causes and effects of varia- 
tions in C, let us again observe the important distinction between C and 
V. The circuit velocity of money is tlie frequency (expressed in num- 
ber of times used in a given interval of time) with which money is used 
to purchase new, tangible goods in consumption; Avhereas the velocity 
of circulation of money is the frequency with which money (including 
bank credit) is given in exchange for all kinds of goods (such as: 
securities, real estate, second-hand goods, goods in process of pro- 
duction and distribution, etc.) and services. 

Expressing the relation of these factors to prices, we may say that, 
other factors remaining constant: 

1. The retail price level of new commodities is a function” of C and 
not of V, whereas 

2, The price level of all goods and services is a function of V and 
not of C. 

Returning now to the tliesis developcHl at the outset — that the inter- 
ruptions to a continuance of the maximum economic activity are the 
result of breakdowns in the markets for new commodities — we see that 
in seeking the causes of these breakdowns attention should be focused 
on the circuit velocity of money rather than its velocity of circulation. 
Furthermore, the general public is more vitally interested in the price 
level of new commodities than in a price level which includes all things 
for which money is exchanged. 

If it were true that tlie ratio of the amount spent by consumers 
for consumers' new goods bore a constant ratio to the total amount 
of money spent for all jiurposes, changes in C would be in exact 
proportion to changes in By V we mean liere, as throughout this 
paper, the average vilocity of circulation of all currency and bank 
credit combined, not simply, ns in Professor Fisher’s equation 
(MV+M'V'— PT), the velocity of circulation of currency. If, fur- 
thermore, the index of tlie physical volume of retail trade in con- 
sumers’ goods always bore the same relation to the index of the total 
value of such trade, as the index of the physical volume of all trade 
bore to the index of the total value of all trade, the price index of the 
retail price of consumers’ goods would change in exact proportion to 
the change in the index number of prices of all things for which money 

^his word is used in the sense in which it is used in mathematics. 
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is exchanged. Both these assumptions, however, are contrary to the 
facts. We shall not undertake at this time a discussion of the second 
of the above hypotheses ; but we shall point out several factors which 
influence C to a far greater extent than they influence V, and which 
the reader can see without analysis are not likely to be exactly offset 
by opposite changes in the indices of the two classes of trade. In fact, 
in most of these cases, we are virtually sure that there will be but 
slight offsetting influences. This is particularly true of those factors 
which produce secular changes in C but not in V. 

Proceeding with a discussion of C we note that, other forces remain- 
ing unchanged, the circuit velocity of money will be changed by any 
change in: (1) the number of hands through which money passes in 
completing a given type of circuit ; (2) the length of time, in each case, 
intervening between the receipt of money and its disbursements; or, 
(3) the relation of the total volume of money in circulation to the 
volume which is never used to buy new goods in consumption. 

The factors which cause such changes may be grouped as follows:” 

I. Factors which are more or less unaffected by the changing con- 
ditions of the business cycle and which 

A. Tend to decrease C. 

1. Increase in the efficiency of output of goods per capita 

which releases workers for employment in rendering 

personal services. 

2. Increase in relative number of concerns whose output 

does not consist of tangible goods. 

3. Increase in relative output of organized industry. 

4. Increase in relative number of concerns whose output 

does not consist of finished product. 

6. Increase in relative volume of goods passing through 

the hands of middlemen. 

6. Expansion of relative volume of trade at a distance. 

7. Increase in relative volume of taxation. 

8. Increase in minimum cash balances required by banks, 

and in balances on which interest is paid. 

B. Tend to increase C. 

9. Increase in use of charge accounts. 

10. Increase in use of checking accounts. 

11. Synchronizing of receipts and disbursements. 

12. Increase in relative number of people living in the cities. 

13. Increase in relative volume of production financed by 

means of bank loans. 

14. Increased frequency of pay days. 

16. Increase in integration in industry. 

“Many of these factors were mentioned by Professor Irving Fisher in his P«r- 
ehwing Power of Money and by Dr. William Trufant Foster in his article on “The 
Circuit Flow of Money” in the American Economic Review, Sept., 1922. Some of 
these factors are discussed in Money, Poliak Publication Number Two, by William 
T. Foster and Waddill Catchings. 
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16 . Increase in sales from producer to retailer or even final 

consumer. 

17. Increased speed in transferring money from one place to 

another. 

18. Increase in the development of continuity of markets for 

the product of industry, 

19. Development of commercial paper business. 

II. Factors whose influence changes with the changing phases of 
the business cycle. 

20. Relative volume of money used in speculative ventures. 

21. Relative volume of money loaned ‘‘on call.** 

22. Changing ratio of profits to costs : 

a. Relative volume of profits declared as dividends; 

b. Relative volume of profits put into plant extensions ; 

c. Relative volume of profits put into inventories. 

23. Relative amount of money held awaiting investment. 

24. Relative amount of money held for “a rainy day." 

25. Relative volume of savings. 

26. Relative volume of money spent for other than tangible 

goods. 

27. Prices. 

28. Business outlook. 

III. Factors whose influence is temporary but not necessarily asso- 
ciated with any particular phase of the business cycle. 

29. Tariff changes. 

30. Export or import of gold. 

31. Instability of foreign exchange. 

The above stated effect on C of many of these factors is so self- 
evident that no comments will be made upon them. The remainder 
seem to call for some explanation. 

3. The great increase in the relative volume of goods produced 
under the modern system of organized industry has likewise increased 
the relative number of transactions involving the use of money other 
than the purchase of new goods in consumption. 

4. Along with the development of the division of labor among indi- 
viduals has gone the division of labor by business enterprises. It is 
typical of the product of modern industry that several separate con- 
cerns have had a part in shaping the finished product. 

Thus factors 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 have tended to decrease C by 
increasing the relative number of transactions (reej^uiring the use of 
money) other than the purchase of new goods in consumption, but, 
with the exception of 6 and 7, they have little or no influence tending 
to decrease V. In fact, some of them may tend to increase V. 

Factor 8 has tended to decrease C (and also V) by increasing the 
average length of time intervening between the receipt of money and 
its disbursement. 
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9. The average cash balance on hand of persons using charge 
accounts and receiving their income at intervals a month or more 
apart is much less than it would be if they were paying cash for all 
purchases. If they are receiving their pay or income twice a month 
and paying their bills monthly during the first week of the month, 
their average cash balance is much greater tlian it would be if they 
were paying cash for all purchases. On the wliole, the increase in 
the use of charge accounts would seem materially to decrease the 
average cash balance of individuals. 

10. The convenience and safety of checks undoubtedly promotes 
the use of charge accounts and thus decreases the average cash balance 
of individuals except in those cases where their banks require a mini- 
mum balance sufficiently large to more than offset this tendency. It 
is also quite possible tliat monthly bills are paid more promptly where 
checks are used on account of the greater convenience of making 
prompt remittance. 

11. Every attempt is made on the part of treasurers of corpora- 
tions, public bodies and individuals to secure a closer coincidence be- 
tween large receipts and large disbursements. If successful the effect 
is to decrease average casli balances. 

12. The steady increase in the relative number of people living in 
cities tends to increase the importance of the three foregoing factors; 
but this increase may be more than offset by the greater proportion of 
individual income of city dwellers which is spent in otlier ways than for 
goods. 

13. Where organized production is financed by bank loans, the 
average cash balance is less than where production is financed on 
invested capital. This is particularly true of concerns whose volume 
of operation is subject to wide seasonal or cyclical fluctuations. 

14. Increased frequency of pay days will decrease the average 
cash balance of workers, wdio cither pay cash for their purchases, or 
who use most of their income to pay bills within a few days of each pay 
day. On the other hand, the change from a monthly to a semi-monthly 
pay day will increase the average cash balance, if bills are paid during 
the first week of the month, or if this change results in a decrease in the 
use of charge accounts. On the whole, the effect of increased fre- 
quency of pay days seems to be to decrease the average cash balance 
of those receiving income from this source. 

15. When several plants, each operating at different stages in the 
production of a finished product, combine to form a single concern, the 
money advanced to the treasurers of each plant no longer includes 
the profit normally accruing to that plant ; it does not exceed the cost 
of the output of the plant for such items as wages, repairs and replace- 
ments. If the integrated concern has a central purchasing agency. 
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it includes only ^v^ages and a part of the repairs. All other items of 
costs or profits now pass tlirough but one treasury before being dis- 
bursed as a cost of continued operation or as profits. The increase 
in C as the result of integration, however, does not necessarily result 
in an increase in the volume of daily expenditures in consumption, as 
it may be wholly offset by the simultaneous decrease in the volume of 
loans which are made to finance a given state of business activity. 

18. The progress wliich has been made in securing continuity of 
operation of concerns formerly subject to large seasonal fluctuations 
has increased the circuit velocity of money passing through their 
hands, since it has resulted either in decreasing their average cash 
balances, or in eliminating the process of temporarily investing idle 
funds during the dull season. 

19. When a concern obtains a portion of its maximum working 
capital from the sale of commercial paper instead of from a line of 
credit, it thereby reduces proportionally the minimum cash balance 
which it must maintain. This, of course, means an increase in the 
circuit velocity of money passing through its hands, but it does not 
necessarily produce a corresponding increase in the volume of daily 
purchases in consumption. The decrease in the required minimum cash 
balance is likely to mean an equal decrease of bank loans, and, if so, 
this automatical!}^ offsets in full the increase in C. 

Factors 9, 10, 11, 12 (?), 13, 14, IT, 18, and 19 tend to increase C 
(and also V) by shortening the time intervening between the receipt of 
money and its disbursement ; while factors 15, 1(> and sometimes 18 tend 
to increase C, but not necessarily V, by decreasing the number of hands 
through whicii money ])asses in completing tlie circuit. 

We have little data on which to base estimates of the relative im- 
portance of the foregoing factors or the net absolute changes in the 
circuit time of money. It appears likely that C is considerably less 
than it was fifty years ago, and several fold less that it was a hundred 
years ago (due to the great influence of factors 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5) ; but 
it may have been increasing in the last decade or two, due to the 
slowing up of factors 1, etc., and the increasing importance of factors 
9, etc. 

20. On the upward swung of the business cycle there is an increase 
in the relative volume of speculation in goods. If the money required 
for this purpose by individuals is money that would ordinarily be in- 
vested, it seems probable that this money will be used to buy goods in 
consumption at an earlier date than if it had passed through the regu- 

^lar channels of investment. But if it represents money that would 
\)rdinarily be spent for consumers’ goods or services, its circuit velocity 
\dll probably be decreased by its diversion to speculative purposes. 

I In the case of business concerns, the money used for speculative 
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purposes may come from profits. In this case it seems likely that the 
money will be used to purchase goods in consumption at an earlier 
date than if disbursed as dividends or used to purchase securities. 

The bulk of the money used for speculative purchases by both indi- 
viduals and business concerns is obtained by making loans from the 
banks; and in such cases it does not appear likely that, as long as 
there is no decrease in the volume of goods held on speculation, the 
circuit velocity of this money will be dill*erent from that of other money 
in circulation. However, the tendency of this newly created money, 
which has been used to buy goods, will be to increase prices and if such 
is the case, it will have a tendency, as shown below, to increase the 
circuit velocity of money. The net direct and indirect effect of in- 
creased speculation in goods is to increase C. 

During the upward swing of the business cycle, the increase in the 
volume of speculation in securities (in relation to total transactions 
in consumption) is quite as marked as the increase in the volume of 
speculation of goods (in relation to total transactions in consumption). 
Virtually all the money used for this purpose is obtained from the 
banks and the circuit velocity of the bulk of this money is zero, since 
most of it is never used to purchase goods in consumption, but remains 
‘‘banked” in the speculative centers of the country until it is extin- 
guished by the liquidation of the ventures. Thus, the direct effect of 
this speculation is to decrease C; but it does not therefore involve a 
decrease in the average daily purchases in consumption, since the 
decrease in C is automatically offset by the increase in M. 

Indirectly, however, the upward movement of security prices does 
involve an uncompensated decrease in C, since it induces an increasing 
number of individuals to utilize their savings as “margins” on specu- 
lative purchases instead of the outright purchase of securities; and 
these margins will remain “banked” if the seller is on the short side of 
the market, until such time as the seller passes on the sale to someone 
who owns outright the security in question. Furthermore, the possi- 
bility of trading on margins induces many individuals, in times of 
rising security prices, to use money for this purpose which would 
ordinarily not be saved but would be spent for current goods or ser- 
vices to yield immediate satisfaction. 

21. Closely related to the above is the diversion of savings to 
the call money market rather than to the investment market at times 
when security prices are advancing and the rate for call money is high. 
As long as money is loaned on call, virtually none of it will be used 
for the purchase of goods in consumption. As pointed out above, 
such money remains banked unless the buyer (who has made a call 
loan to effect his purchase) happens to buy from a real owner whf 
wishes to use the proceeds to purchase, directly or indirectly, curren 
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goods or services. When the buyer sells out and pays up his loan, 
he withdraws money from active circulation against goods and restores 
it to the call money market. 

During the latter part of 1920, and during part of 1921, vast 
amounts of money were withdrawn from active circulation against 
goods on account of the high call money market. Insurance companies, 
for example, put largo funds into the call money market instead of 
investing them in securities; and it was not until the call money rate 
dropped below the rate on high-grade investments, that this money was 
restored to its normal channels of circulation against goods. The 
circuit velocity of this money was materially less than it would have 
been had not the rate on call money been unusually high compared with 
the rate on investments. 

22. As the tide of prosperity rises, a greater and greater propor- 
tion of each dollar received by producers of goods and services, as a 
whole, re])resents ])rofits on past sales. 

a. To some extent, increased profits are followed by increased 
dividends, and it is probably" true that money which is used in the 
payment of dividends by j^roducers of goods has a lower circuit velocity 
than money which is disbursed on account of costs. This seems to 
follow' for three reasons: 

(1) Dividends are seldom paid more frequently than once every 
three months, and cash is usually accumulated over a three months^ 
period in anticipation of such disbursements; wdiereas costs of opera- 
tion are for the most part paid monthly and w'ages usually semi- 
monthly. 

(2) A greater proportion of the money received by individuals as 
dividends is disbursed for purposes other than the purchase of tangible 
goods in consumption, than of money received as wages.^^ Our grad- 
uated income tax serves to increase the difference. 

(3) As profits increase, a decreased proportion of money received 
as dividends is spent at once in consumption and an increased propor- 
tion passes through investment markets before it is used in consumers’ 
markets. 

In cases where a large proportion of the disbursements of con- 
cerns consists of fixed interest charges pa^’^able semi-annually, or where 
a large proportion of the disbursements goes for the purchase of ma- 
terials which have already passed through several stages of manu- 
facture in the hands of separate concerns, it is probably true that the 
money disbursed as dividends has a higher circuit velocity than the 

have no statistics to show whether the veJociti/ of circulation of money in 
the hands of the w^ealthy is faster or slower than that in the hands of the middle 
class or the poor. It might be higher and at the same iima hav« a much low«? 
circuit vcloeitp. 
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average circuit velocity of other money passing through the treasury 
of such concerns. On the whole, however, it appears that the effect of 
increasing dividends is to decrease the circuit velocity of money. 

b. The realized profits in money which are used currently to pay 
for plant extensions are probably used to pay for goods purchased in 
consumption at an earlier date than the average for other money dis- 
bursed. If, however, large cash balances are accumulated before 
making plant extensions, the effect may be to decrease rather than 
increase the circuit velocity of money. 

c. If the increased, realized profits of a concern are used to pur- 
chase increased stocks of materials, the circuit velocity of money pass- 
ing through the treasury is probably less than formerly. This is 
certainly true if the materials have already passed through several 
hands. If, however, the increased inventories are created almost en- 
tirely by the concern itself, the effect is to increase the circuit velocity 
of money passing through its treasury. 

23. The relative amount of money held awaiting investment in- 
creases with increasing prosperity, thus tending to decrease C. 

24. The amount of money held by wage-earners, as compared with 
their income, probably decreases with increasing prosperity, thus tend- 
ing to increase C. 

25. The fact that the savings deposits of wage-earners increase 
less rapidly in times of prosperity also tends to increase C. 

26. As the money income of individuals increases with increasing 
prosperity, all classes spend a greater and greater proportion of their 
income for intangible goods and services. The effect is to decreavse C. 

27. As the tide of prosperity rises, prices increase; and rising 
prices cause the following factors, each of which increases C : 

(a) Increased speculation and profits, the effect of which has been 
discussed above; 

(b) A reduction of the average cash balance of individuals and 
business concerns brought about by the increased purchase of 
goods for future use or sale ; 

(c) The unpremeditated reduction of average cash balances on the 
part of individuals whose costs of maintaining a given stan- 
dard of living increase more rapidly than their incomes. 

28. The growing feeling of confidence in the business future tends 
toward the maintenance of lower average cash balances by individuals 
and business concerns. The wage-earner no longer feels the pressing 
need of maintaining a cash reserve against unemployment. He may 
even make use of his better credit position to open up charge accounts. 
In both these ways, he tends to increase C. 

The business concern can with safety and profit make closer use of 
its cash resources when business is on the up-grade. Furthermore. 
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the average necessary cash balances do not increase at as fast a rate 
as cash disbursements. Both these factors tend to increase C. 

Thus, in the upward swing of the business cycle, factors 20, 21, 
22a (?), 22b (?), 23 and 26 are tending to decrease C; and 22b (?), 
22c ( ?), 24, 25, 27, and 28 are tending to increase it, whereas 20, 22a, 
23, 24, 27, and 28 appear to be the only factors of much influence on V. 
Factor 20 is so great an influence that it appears certain that C 
decreases as business prosperity increases ; but it must be kept in mind 
that any decrease in C due to this factor is almost entirely automati- 
cally offset, as far as its influence on daily purchases is concerned, by 
the involved increase in M. 

If we should exclude from our calculations of both M and C the 
money which is created and exclusively used to effect changes of owner- 
ship in speculative dealings, it is impossible to state with assurance 
whether C increases or decreases during increasing business activity. 
We have, however, no competent evidence which points to a decrease in 
the average daily purchases of goods in consumption (expressed in 
dollars) until after a reaction in production has occurred. 

Therefore, if there is any progressive decrease in C during the up- 
ward swing of the cycle, it is not enough to offset the increase in M 
which takes place at such times. It is possible, however, that although 
a decrease in C might not be sufficient to cause a decrease in average 
daily purchases, it might nevertheless impose an impossible barrier in 
the way of getting a sufficient volume of money in circulation to 
finance the sale of the maximum productivity of the country to the 
consumers. But on careful consideration, it appears likely that the 
additional M required on account of possible decreases in C is relatively 
small when compared with the M required by the maximum C and the 
volume of maximum productivity. 

29. An increase in the tariff will temporarily tend to increase C on 
account of the tendencies to increase prices and substitute domestic 
goods for imported. 

30. The export or import of gold tends to affect C through its 
direct or indirect influence on prices, 

31. Instability of the foreign exchange market tends to decrease C 
because it encourages the holding of money awaiting more favorable 
exchange rates. It also involves the holding of larger gold reserves 
by the banks as a protection against unfavorable developments. 

It would be interesting, but not a matter of vital importance, to be 
able to measure the effect of changes in each of the foregoing major 
factors and the resulting net changes in the circuit velocity of money. 
It is, however, of importance that in all attempts to explain price 
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movements, or to curb fluctuations and long trend changes in the price 
level, we take into account the following facts : 

1. There are, and always have been, numerous changes going on 
in the business world whose influence is either to increase or decrease 
the circuit velocity of money. 

2. These changes are brought about by those who neither know, 
nor see any reason why they should care to know, what will be the 
influence of these changes on C. 

3. No intelligent attempt is made by individuals, business concerns 
or government agencies to control or modify the influence of the various 
factors that alTect C. 

4. By the laws of chance alone, C will not remain constant. 

5. Relatively few of the factors that effect a change in C, thus 
tending to affect prices, are offset by a change in the volume of money 
which is produced at the same time from the same cause. 

6. The major net changes which these factors bring about in C 
tend to produce corresponding changes in the average daily amount of 
money spent for goods in consumption; and if there are no changes 
in the number of units of goods consumed, these changes in C tend to 
produce corresponding changes in the general price level of goods as 
disclosed by the index equation of exchange (Mi Ci -■= Pi Tr). 

7. The retail price level of tangible consumers’ goods, w'hich is of 
primary importance to the business ^vorld and to tlie consuming public, 
is a function of C and not of V ; and there are many factors, partic- 
ularly those of a secular nature, which do not liave the same effect on 
C as on V, 

8. Therefore, changes in the general price level of new consumers’ 
goods can be much more readily explained by the use of the index 
equation of exchange than by the use of the general equation of ex- 
change (MV-fM'V'=PT). 

Finally, it should be observed that although the index equation of 
exchange may be made very useful in explaining the secular trend of 
prices, it is of much more limited value in explaining the cyclical course 
of prices. 

The foregoing analysis does not suggest the conclusion that one of 
the major causes of the break in prices, following an era of industrial 
and commercial activity, is a preceding decrease in the circuit velocity 
of money ; nor have we as yet any statistical evidence to support this 
conclusion. It does not follow, however, that this conclusion is neces- 
sarily false; it is a subject worthy of thorough research. 

Hudson B. Hastings. 

Poliak Foundation for 

Economic Research, Newton, Mass* 



«THE COURSE IN ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS^\- COMMENT 

I 

The paper bearing tliis title in the December number of the Review^ 
has called attention to unquestioned difficulties in the present teaching 
of that <‘ourse, and has undoubtedly pointed out some of the causes 
of the difficulties. But before taking a position in respect to Pro- 
fessor Ise’s pro])osals let us glance at some factors, not in conflict 
with those he mentioned, wliich however may serve to mitigate or to 
modify somewhat the conclusions that he has drawn. Before we 
decide that the difficulty lies either in the nature of a general element- 
ary course or in the place it occupies in the curriculum, it is well to 
scrutinize the conditions under which it is now being taught. Con- 
ceivably, it might be just the subject that students need, but is not 
being given in tlie way they need it. 

1, The increasing specialization of the training of economics teach- 
ers has itself created a difficulty in the teaching of the general course. 
As in medicine fewer are being trained as general practitioners, and the 
country-sifle is being left without ade(|uate medical care, so in economics 
the training of specialists has been bad for the teaching of the general 
course. Many men graduated as Doctors of Philosophy in the past 
decade have had the merest excuse in the way of a general theoretical 
training — hardly more than the elementary course which they took 
when they were undergraduates. The advanced course in economic 
theory given to graduates and major seniors has been known to be 
entrusted in excellent institutions to teachers who never themselves 
have had a year of graduate work in economics. In many colleges with 
large elementary classes, tliere is no one even of the younger professors 
who is interested in the teaching of the general course. Even when 
the elementary course is in the hands of men of professorial rank today, 
if they are narrow^ specialists, it is unlikely that it is taught with the 
zest, breadth, and conviction that w^as more usual a generation ago. 

The immaturity of the instructors in charge of the general course 
is a difficulty that has been increasingly felt of recent years with 
increasing specialization and the rapid growth of college and univer- 
sity enrollments. The evil is not confined to any one department of 
the universities. It is at its greatest when the instructors are without 
any close cooperation with or guidance by any of the older men of the 
department. As I write, there comes to my attention the statement 
of Dean Kimball, of Cornell : 

There is little doubt in my mind that much of the narrowness attributed 
to college men in general, and to technical graduates in particular, is due 

^John Ise, “The Course in Elementary Economics,” vol. XII, p. 614. 
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largely to the practice of relegating much of the lower class teaching to 
young men and inexperienced teachers, and our failure to bring students 
under the influence of more mature men while their minds are more plastic. 

Dean Kimball’s plea to the trustees for providing more mature and 
inspiring teaching in the elementary classes applies as fully to eco- 
nomics as to any other subject in the curriculum. When this is the 
case w^e must be cautious about blaming upon the nature of the course 
all of the difficulties we find, unless indeed wc are now to alter all college 
subjects to fit them to the deficiencies of our newer teaching. 

2. The changing spirit and the changing interests of college stu- 
dents have added to the difficulties of teaching. The lack of thorough- 
ness is complained of by college teachers in nearly all subjects, I 
recently heard an excellent teacher of mathematics say that students 
he met in the junior year had forgotten almost all of the mathematics 
that they had taken in tlie freshman year, and another excellent teacher 
deplored the fact that the students whom he himself had taught English 
in the freshman year seemed to have forgotten all his lessons when 
he met them again in the senior year. If Professor Ise w^ould examine, 
two or three years after their graduation, the students that have taken 
the more special junior and senior economics courses, he might be as 
much astonished at the “grotesque ideas or lack of ideas” displayed 
by some of them in those subjects as lie has been with respect to the 
Elements. Many graduates forget a large jiart of their entire college 
course, and “what they have forgotten they evidently cannot have 
been using much.” Possibly the only remedy is to cut out all college 
education for such students.^ 

3. Another fact of great significance is the break-down of the 
Ricardian economics as a system of thouglit and as a pedagogic tool. 
Professor Ise makes a remarkably frank statement renouncing the 
conventional definitions as contained in most of tlie textbooks. “A 
fair share of the elementary course is built uj),” he sa 3 \s, “around con- 
cepts that the students must unlearn because the^^ are unreal and 
quite unreasonable in all the more specialized courses.” But why 
should a theory that he calls unintelligent and deems mischievous be 
taught after the special courses any more than before thern.^ Is not 
the logical conclusion that such theory ought not to be taught at all ? 

In a volume on College Teaching (World Book Company, 1920) the 
fact was noted that many economists recognized the unsouiulness of 
the terms and ideas in the older economics but balked “wlien it came 
to embodying them in a general theory of economics.” And the author 
continued : 

Most of the American texts in economics and much of our teaching show 
disastrous effects of this confusion and irresolution. The newer concepts, 
guardedly admitted to have some validity, appear again and again in the 
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troubled discussion of recent textbook writers, but usually end with a 
rejection *"on the whole*' of the logical implication of these newer concepts. 
The complaints of growing difficulty in the teaching of the intro- 
ductory course seem to have come particularly from teachers that are in 
this unhappy state of mind. They declare it is impossible longer to interest 
students successfully in the general theoretical course, and they are experi- 
menting with all kinds of substitutes. At the same time economics is being 
taught by teachers of the new faith more successfully perhaps than it has 
ever been taught in the past. 

Making due allowance for the foregoing facts. Professor Ise’s 
objection to the present place and nature of the elementary course 
would seem to apply in greatly varying measure to the elementary 
course as taught in difTorent institutions, in the same institution at 
different times, and by different teachers at the same time. Others of 
the very real difficulties to whicli he has called attention and which 
we are all in some degree experiencing, are inherent in the general 
educational situation and are not peculiar to the elementary course in 
economics. 

Yet we ought not to push these justificatory considerations too far; 
doubtless there roniaiii other substantial grounds for the difficulties 
indicated in the pajH*r before us. These relate to two fairly well- 
marked divisions of tlie general course whicli Professor Ise incidentally 
distinguishes, but which in the main he groups without distinction 
under the titles, the Elements or the Principles. One of these divisions 
(I) deals with the broad underlying principles in a more exact sense, 
is analytical and logical, and seeks to clarify and define the leading 
economic terms and to train students in habits of economic thinking. 
The other division (II) consists of a rapid survey of a number of the 
important time-honored questions still alive in current politics and 
economic legislation. I have largely segregated the two bodies of 
material and groups of problems in my two volumes, the one entitled 
Economic Principles and the other, Modern Economic Problems. 

In a college situation such as Professor Ise evidently has in mind, 
where numerous business and vocational courses have been developed, 
there are doubtless good reasons for ceasing to follow the traditional 
practice of requiring both of these divisions of work as prerequisite 
to all other courses in the department. The two cases rest, however, 
on different grounds. As to the Principles (I), it mainly deals with 
economics in its broader aspects, with principles of political economy, 
whereas many of the subsequent courses deal with individual, com- 
mercial and vocational economics. Little use, and in some cases none 
at all, is made of the principles in the later courses. The latter are 
much simpler in content, largely descriptive and informational, and 
they charge the memory rather than burden the reasoning powers. 
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It is a weakness of college teachers to look upon all other subjects as 
merely preparatory to their own. Every subject taken helps some in 
the study of every other related subject taken subsequently. As a 
teacher of ^Hhe general course” I feel that the case is strong for having 
students take not only economic history, but, let us say, commercial 
geography, accounting, statistics, marketing, investments, salesman- 
ship (possibly even transportation and money and banking, as they are 
sometimes given) before rather than after the course in principles. 
It is a question of the greatest good to the greater number. These 
special courses as given even by men of broader training are often 
treated in a separatist manner, and have the slenderest connections 
with general economic principles. This may be unfortunate, but how 
can we expect the students to keep their fundamentfil principles whetted 
and burnished to no use, or why compel them as a prerequisite to equip 
themselves with weapons which they never have occasion to draw from 
their scabbards.? 

But we must recognize the true nature of the change that has been 
going on, and must confess that if we stop there we shall be conducting 
a trade school rather than giving either a civic or a broad scientific 
training in political economy. Ought not a persistent effort be made 
to treat each of the more special subjects in closer connection with 
the general theory of economics than is now usually the case.? J'robably 
also, when time permits, a golden mean may be found, whereby some 
portion of the principles may follow some of the more descriptive and 
technical courses, and at the end a broader course be required of all 
majors in the school of economics or of commerce. Such a policy has 
been adopted in Northwestern University, under the wise guidance 
of Dean Heilman and Professor Deibler. Of course this plan is feasible 
only in smaller measure in the ordinary^ college of arts, with its more 
restricted curriculum in economics; but it probably has some applica- 
tion even there. 

Somewhat similar conclusions seem to emerge with respect to the 
group subject “economic problems.” Where the student will naturally 
take a large number of special courses later, there is less reason to 
compel him to take a brief survey of them as a prerequisite. Two 
years ago at Princeton this requirement was removed, and only the 
more general part contained in the principles is still retained, this 
coming after at least one term of historical and descriptive study. 
The field of economic study has grown so rapidly and is now so large 
that one term is all too brief for a thorough discussion of the large 
group of problems. Such a course is still, however, helpful to give in 
advance a general view, a wall-map of the subject, and many students 
have time for no more. It may be valuable also as a coordinating 
review, taken by a senior, even though some duplication may be involved. 
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Our conclusion is largely in agreement with the views of Professor 
Ise, and with due regard to many dilTerences in circumstances and 
points of view which lie did not stress, might be more fully in agree- 
ment. Conditions in the teaching of economics have been and are 
rapidly changing. Many diiferent subjects are being taught under 
one name, economics. We are not distinguishing clearly enough be- 
tween commercial economics and true political economy. The con- 
ventional pedagogic solution does not fit all the present problems. 
Professor Ise has performed a service in presenting the issue in his 
thoughtful and timely paper. 

Frank A. Fetter. 

Princeton University. 


n 

Hearty thanks are due Professor Ise for his stimulating article. 
It is based on a thoughtful examination of present practices. It has 
been preetded by actual tests of the new scheme proposed ; a procedure 
which, while manifestly correct, is frequently disregarded. We read 
much more frequently what the writer thinks should be done, than we 
read records of caieful painstaking studies which give the hypothesis 
laid down, the setting of the experiment, the basis of past experience 
and results, and tlu‘ determined gains or losses under the new condi- 
tions. Hie article also jilaces emphasis, where it most properly be- 
longs, on the student, '^riu* question is not as to the proper sequence of 
courses to give the most logical arrangement of subject-matter but 
the proper se(pience of (‘ourses properly to develop the student mind. 
With all the foregoing the present writer expresses his assent and 
wishes to voice a welcome to their expression. The central factor is 
the student. And that instructor of economics will be most successful 
who adds to severe study of his subject equally severe and effective 
study of his students. The measure of his success is not the brilliancy 
and adequacy of his presentation of his economics courses, but is 
found rather in the answer to the question: What progress have his 
students made toward clear comprehension of the “tangled, complex 
and many-sided’’ ])rohlems which must later be faced in the career of a 
citizen and business man.^ When will a university and administrative 
head be found with wisdom to believe, courage to execute, and wit to 
devise a scheme whereby he may measure a teacher’s actual effect 
on the student? Having done so, will he further have the wisdom and 
generosity to reward and promote the teacher in accordance with his 
demonstrated effectiveness? When this happens, Professor Ise and 
the others among us of similar mind will see rapid progress toward the 
realization of his ideals. 
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I find myself in disagreement with Professor Ise on but one main 
issue. I think, as docs he, that the course in principles must be pre- 
ceded by descriptive and fact-giving courses. At the College of Busi- 
ness Administration we require both Marketing and Industrial History 
of freshmen. There is also a course in Commercial Resources, which 
a quarter to a third of our freshmen elect. This preliminary work we 
follow with a year’s course using Taussig’s Principles as a text. (I 
may interject a statement of my agreement with Professor Ise’s indict- 
ment of the brevity and consequent meaningless character of many 
current textbooks in the Elements.) This serves as a prerequisite to 
applied courses. I disagree with Professor Ise in regard to the place 
of the course in principles for two reasons. The work in economics 
is closely interrelated. The student cannot be said fully to apprehend 
a part of it unless he understands its relation to the other branches 
of the subject. This is especially true of distribution where ‘Hhe 
most serious hiatus in the average student’s training is found.” To 
me it seems a wiser procedure and better suited to develop the student’s 
mind and advance his understanding of distribution, to give him a 
consecutive discussion of the four shares in the social income, followed 
by a review of the theory of wages in the course in Labor Problems (this 
is my own practice at present) than to attempt to consider theories of 
wages with students who have no appreciation of the bearing of this 
income on rent, interest and profits. Distribution may be the super- 
structure, but it is not good procedure to carry one corner of the 
building through the various stories leaving raw edges to be joined up 
later as the other parts are consecutively built. It does not conduce 
to sound construction. Can any one effectively teach students the 
theory of wages, without at the same time touching interest, profits 
and rent? Can he teach the theory of crises, irrespective of the 
theory of interest, money, wages, and profits? Is it not essential that 
the student have the general survey before he intensively studies these 
separate fields? 

My second point is closely akin to the first. It concerns the student 
as the first does the field of study. Whether the course in principles 
be a freshman or a senior course, will any student fully apprehend it 
after a single year’s study ? Does such an achievement lie in the 
personal experience of any teacher of our fascinating, growing and 
difficult subject? It is rather by constant thinking, frequent returns 
to the different branches of the subject, and gradual development of a 
broad basis of facts and pertinent illustrations, that we become “well 
grounded in all” or at least in some ^‘of the branches of the subject.” 
We cannot “give the principles and the facts at the same time” and 
confine our teaching to the time limits of the college generation. The 
accumulation of a substantial basis of illustrating facts is a matter of 
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years of thought and study and a statement of principles must precede 
such accumulation. It is thus, I suspect, that this course “serves as an 
excellent training course for the younger instructors.” I venture to 
suggest that it may not be altogether due to the postponement of the 
course in Principles for one year and the injection of one or two pre- 
requisites “that the student’s chance of getting an intelligent grasp” 
of the subject is noticeably improved. Other factors affect the experi- 
ment. There is often radical selection and rejection among the fresh- 
men class. There is always a development and adjustment, a general 
shaking down, which makes the raw freshman material into teachable 
college students. There is beyond all this, due to the prerequisites, 
if you please, a year’s growth in the capacity to do abstract thinking 
in economic fields. No students of my experience possess it in advance 
of their instruction. Aiding in the acquiring of it is the largest part 
of our job. The function of the general course in economics is not 
the production of “veteran economists” in “so broad and difficult a 
field.” We are giving preliminary training to raw recruits under 
American conditions, which is to say that the students, while admirable 
material, have had little advance training affecting our task. Close 
study of the student enforces this conclusion. Our results are good 
if we take that student as he stands, apprehend his needs and limita- 
tions, instruct him, stimulate him to strenuous tliinking, and leave 
him a full year in advance of his earlier position. The result is 
excellent if the student has formed a habit of clear, honest thinking; 
has the initiative and justified self-confidence to continue his study 
under his own direction and has been inspired to an abiding ambition 
to play a man’s part in the right solution of our pressing economic 
problems. This I conceive to be the largest function of economic 
training in American colleges and universities. Save for those going 
on to graduate study, it is not the finished economist but the informed 
and educated citizen worthy in character which is the product in view. 
And I am convinced that both our subject, and Professor Ise’s teach- 
ing of it, arc eminently suited for the turning out of such a project. 

Charles E. Persons. 

Boston University^ 

College of Business Administration^ 

III 

It is a pleasure to accept the invitation of the editor to write a brief 
discussion on “The Course in Elementary Economics.” This course 
has, in the opinion of the writer, a place in the curriculum of the college, 
and should precede all other courses in economics. This position it has 
and holds, not only by virtue of academic tradition, but also because 
it justifies itself here. 
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The course in elementary economics is, and should be, an intro- 
duction to the phenomena of business; it is not a philosophy of life. 
Its aim is to acquaint students with the various facts of our economic 
life, showing their relation to each other, and interpreting their real 
significance. It is not so much a question of giving to students such 
philosophical understanding of the great questions of distribution and 
social welfare as will make them interpreters of life; it is, rather, an 
attempt to make clear to them the principles of business and their 
social significance, to show that money plays a less important part in 
modern business than the man of the street supposes, that business 
men who are simply “money getters” are not successful in the truest 
sense of the word, and that service, even in the business world, is today 
the real key to success. Man and his wants are, after all, more 
important than goods and their selling prices. These great lessons 
are made evident from an exposition of modern business practices ; they 
are more impressive if not “preached.” 

The course in elementary economics should be the first course in that 
field. If it is not a synthesis of abstract principles, but a clear pre- 
sentation of, and plausible introduction to, the concrete phenomena 
of business life, it belongs at the beginning of the study of economics. 
Such an introduction is necessary for one who is to interpret properly 
the facts and principles relative to a specialized field. How can a 
student take to advantage a course in money and banking with his 
preconceived notions of money and its importance in the business 
world? For twenty years his whole environment has led him to think 
that money is the measure of success, that it is the summum honum 
of all industrial life. Without a course in elementary economics, the 
student has no knowledge of the fact that the productive processes of 
modern business, through our specialization, leave in the hands of pro- 
ducers a surplus which they must exchange with each other. This 
exchange of surplus production forces upon the business world a 
medium of exchange — money. This money enters into business calcu- 
lations chiefly as a measure of value, rather than as an exchange 
medium. Present-day business is conducted largely on a credit basis. 
The student who has taken elementary economics as an introductory 
course understands as he can from no other source the consequent 
necessity for banking systems. Why take a course in transportation 
until one understands the necessity for transportation from the general 
business point of view, and especially its service to the business world 
Transportation can mean little until one sees clearly that it is the basis 
of specialization, because specialization rests on extensive markets. 
Why study foreign trade until an introductory course has shown that 
the international exchange of goods is a natural and inevitable result 
of easy international transportation, and world markets? How can 
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one get a point of view from a course in insurance until he understands 
the position of the enterpriser and of risk in business? The basis for 
the division of risks and the effect of this division on the commercial 
world can be taught in a course in insurance, but these remain isolated 
facts unless their relation to the whole process of business is shown. 
The course in elementary economics shows the necessity for insurance 
and its place in our economic program. Corporation finance means 
little without a background to make clear why the corporation is a 
natural development in our day, and wliat connection the financing 
of giant organizations has with public welfare. Taking a detailed 
course in labor problems, socialism, marketing, business organization, 
public finance, speculation, or business cycles, without a previous study 
of the whole field in a preliminary course, is like building a porch or a 
bathroom without ever having seen the architect’s plan for the house, 
or even building them in total disregard of such plans. 

The elementary course is an introduction, and aims to show the 
economic background of the present business system. Hundreds of 
years of trading have conditioned our present practices and princi- 
ples. Against this background the elementary course projects the 
present-day productive eiiter})rise with land, labor, capital and the 
entrepreneur as its factors. Out of this conjunction of the factors of 
production arise the j)robleins connected with organization, domestic 
and foreign trade, and the acconij)anying money and banking system. 
Exchange leads to a consideration of value and distribution, together 
with the phenomena of rent, wages, interest and profits. 

In the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where the writer is connected with the elementary 
course, practically the entire four years of work deal directly with 
economics. The course in the freshman year docs not aim to do more 
than show the basic facts of business together with the underlying 
principles, and to present a definite orientation of each of the special- 
ized fields and their problems. 

But objection can be raised to the study of the principles of 
economics in the freshman year. A student can more profitably pursue 
this course after he has already had two years of general college work. 
No one will deny this. But in a school of business, such postponement 
of the elementary course is impracticable; it is, in fact, not feasible 
even for the student in the college of arts, wishing to specialize in 
economics, to leave this until his junior year. In the school of com- 
merce the introductory course must come in the freshman year or not 
at all. This means two things regarding its character: first, that it 
must be somewhat more descriptive and correspondingly less theo- 
retical; and second, that it must omit entirely some of the most 
advanced and erudite theory. This is not an unmixed evil, however* 
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For years practical men have criticized college education as being too 
theoretical. They, themselves, do their work without any particular 
attention to theory. Doubtless they would be better business men if 
they were more theoretical, but after all, a liberal admixture of com- 
mon sense with a clear understanding of the problems before them is 
the basis of success. We can, then, in the elementary course in 
economics afford to emphasize the practical. With an experienced 
instructor to give one lecture a week introducing the various sub- 
divisions of the work, followed by two hours of recitation on assign- 
ments from standard texts and current material, a year’s elementary 
course, even with freshmen, can present a general view of the subject 
which will justify its inclusion at this place in the curriculum. That 
such a course means mastery of the whole field no one will argue. Does 
even a year’s advanced course in a specialized field mean mastery of 
that subject.'^ 

But there are those who say that the elementary course robs the 
later courses of their freshness. The only later course which is thus 
robbed is an additional course in principles that is simply a ‘‘rehash” 
on more advanced lines of the whole field previously presented. But 
why have such a second course.^ Every advanced course should deal 
with a specialized field and limit itself to this field. Then the treat- 
ment given in the elementary course will serve, as said before, to orient 
this specialized subject and supply a knowledge of the terms used, 
together with a background of necessary facts. 

But is there, then, no place for a course in economic theory, pure 
and simple, for a course which will sound the depths of the theories of 
value, of marginal and specific productivity, of Marxism and socialism, 
and which will synthesize the basic principles of production, exchange, 
distribution and consumption, and knit them up into a science of social 
welfare.^ There is. Such a course every prospective teacher of eco- 
nomics should take, but it belongs in the graduate school. Such a course 
every business school student might profitably pursue, but it should 
not displace the introductory course. Value and its explanation, 
distribution, and its problems, and the reform of many economic 
practices, are all worthy of study, but such a summarizing study 
cannot and should not displace the elementary course. 

The elementary course in economics is as necessary as a foundation 
to a house, and like the foundation it should be erected first. 

HAaaY T. Collings. 


University of Permsylvania, 
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IV 

One of the wisest and most successful teachers of an earlier gene- 
ration once remarked, “When a man gives a course in just the same way 
three successive years, it is time to look for a new instructor.” Com- 
placency about one’s classroom work is an insidious professorial afflic- 
tion ; change in one’s instruction, one of the surest signs of intellectual 
vitality. Professor Ise’s indictment of the traditional elementary 
course in economics is to be welcomed. His charges arc too serious 
to be ignored ; they rest upon too much experience to be lightly turned 
aside. The article should lead to a careful reconsideration of the 
aims and methods of the introductory course. 

The major conclusion reached by Professor Ise is that “the course 
in Elements or Principles of Economics, instead of being the first 
course in the schedule, or nearly the first, and prerequisite to the other 
courses in economics, should come late, preferably in the senior year, 
and should be preceded by most of the other courses in economics.” 
This conclusion is supported by two contentions: (1) that the course 
in principles can be more effectively taught to juniors and seniors than 
to freshmen and sophomores, particularly if the juniors and seniors 
have had previously a number of more specialized courses in the depart- 
ment; (2) that the introductory course in principles, now commonly 
made a prerequisite to other courses in economics, does not contribute 
substantially to an understanding of those courses. It wdll be well 
to consider these two contentions before undertaking to pass judgment 
on Professor Ise’s general conclusion. 

There seems to be no reason for seriously doubting the truth of the 
contention that it is easier to teach the principles of economics to 
seniors than to sophomores. It is to be expected that the more mature 
and broadly trained students will grasp more readily the general princi- 
ples of any science. As a rule, sophomores will take economic theory 
more satisfactorily than freshmen, and seniors more intelligently than 
sophomores. But the issue is not as simple as this fact might seem 
to indicate, for the effectiveness of the entire j)rogram of economics 
is at stake, not merely the effectiveness of the course in principles. 
The question of the best sequence of courses cannot be disposed of by 
pointing out that any particular course can be most satisfactorily 
given in the senior year. The same is likely to be true, and in equal 
degree, of some of the other courses in economics. In other words, 
numerous courses compete for the position of keystone of the arch. 

The validity of Professor Ise’s other contention is open to serious 
question. The introductory course in principles, serious as have been 
its defects at times, would seem to aid materially the courses in eco- 
nomics which follow it. Indeed some understanding of principles is 
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essential to the later instruction as now conducted. Of course, the 
extent to which the more specialized courses rest upon the introductory 
principles varies widely from subject to subject. Furthermore the 
later courses depend but little, if at all, upon those parts of the intro- 
ductory course which might appear on superficial examination to be 
most closely related — namely, the parts dealing with applied fields. 
The writer is in substantial agreement with Professor Ise’s opinion that 
the anticipatory treatment of applied problems, ordinarily included in 
the introductory course, is essentially unprofitable. But there are 
other portions of the customary course in principles which are invalu- 
able in the applied courses subsequently elected. These parts justify 
the use of a course in principles as a prerequisite for later work in the 
department. 

The entire subject of the proper method and content of the course 
in principles will remain confused until a distinction is drawn between 
two types of general courses; one intended for students who propose 
to follow subsequently an extended program in economics; the other 
for students who plan to take little or no additional work in economics. 
(For the purposes of the present discussion the former type may be 
designated the fundamental, the latter the comprehensive.) 

The elementar^’^ course given in most American colleges today is 
better adapted to serve as a comprehensive than as a fundamental 
course. It considers briefly the problems of the various applied fields 
despite the fact that most of the students will study these much more 
satisfactorily in later specialized courses. For the purposes of a 
fundamental course the inclusion of these applied problems seems to 
the writer unwise. It is justified neither on the ground that gaps in 
the students’ programs need to be filled nor on the ground that the 
students should be introduced at the start to the several different 
branches of economic inquiry. Study of the applied fields in the 
general course takes too much time from other subjects which are more 
important if the course is to serve as a foundation for later work in 
economics. A brief survey of the applied fields is appropriate for the 
comprehensive course, but not for the furuiamental. 

The fundamental course in principles should focus on the subjects 
of production, exchange, and price. Undoubtedly, as matters stand 
today, the treatment of price phenomena is one of the least satisfactory 
parts of most elementary courses. This is partly because the sub- 
ject-matter is in poor shape. The customary treatment of demand 
and supply, cost and utility, value and price, needs to be rewritten. 
But it is also in part due to lack of time, which in turn is due to 
crowding by other topics. This unfortunate pressure creates a strong 
presumption against the inclusion of applied problems in the funda- 
mental course. The essential thing at the start is to teach effectively 
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the general principles of price determination. This task should be 
given right of way. Successfully accomplished it will give the general 
course in principles a definite function at the base of the program in 
economics. Problems of price and value (I would here avoid any con- 
troversy as to the distinction between the two) emerge in practically 
every applied field. Why not, therefore, devote the general intro- 
ductory course — the fundamental course — particularly to the develop- 
ment of the essentials of the price phenomena? 

The most obvious reply to this suggestion is, ‘‘It can’t be done.” 
Doubtless some such conclusion is natural in view of the discouraging 
results now obtained on the subject of value in the elementary course. 
But it does not seem to the writer that the ordinary experience is 
conclusive. Prevailing treatments of exchange and price and value 
suffer (1) partly because of the fact that they arc unduly hurried, 
(2) partly because they are unnecessarily abstract and unreal. The 
subject should be more fully supported by concrete details regarding 
industrial and commercial organization and the technical processes 
of modern marketing. The mode of presenting this material in the 
elementary course needs to be completely overhauled. That teaching 
this portion of economic theory vnM always be difficult may as well be 
conceded ; but that it is impossible is not to be admitted for a moment. 
The underlying principles of our subject must be taught if programs 
of instruction in economics are to rest on a broad and solid foundation. 

Edmund E. Day. 


University of Michigan, 



THE EFFECT OF OPEN PRICE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
ON COMPETITION AND PRICES 


In the American Economic Review for June, 1917, there appeared 
an article entitled ‘‘Open Price Associations” in which the author, 
Professor H. R. Tosdal, discusses the historic and organic origin of 
these associations, their prevalence, structure, functions, legal status 
and probable effect on prices/ In this article the purpose is to consider 
the more theoretical aspects of the open price movement, particularly 
as it pertains to the competitive price-making forces. 

For the benefit of those who may have no acquaintance with open 
price associations and their functions, it may be observed that they 
are in the nature of trade associations which place special emphasis on 
putting at the disposal of members business information, chiefly of a 
statistical character, calculated to give the membership an intimate 
acquaintance with competitive conditions as they exist among them- 
selves and in the industry as a >vhole. The business facts most com- 
monly exchanged are those relating to prices actually quoted or 
charged, terms of payment, manufacturing and selling costs, pur- 
chases, stocks on hand, volume of production, orders, shipments, in- 
quiries, bids, contracts, cancelations, advertising and credits. In most 
cases secretaries elected by the membership do the work of assembling, 
compiling and disseminating this information. Meetings are held at 
frequent intervals to give members an opportunity to discuss all matters 
of interest bearing on the problems of their industry. Particular 
attention is likely to be given in these meetings to such factors as 
affect the supply and demand situation, chief among these being the 
prices actually quoted or charged, amount of stocks on hand, volume of 
production and shipments, trend of orders and the like. In properly 
conducted open price organizations, each member acts independently 
of every other member in the determination of his price and production 
policy. Of course he is influenced by the written reports that he 
receives as well as by the discussions that he hears in meetings, but 
these reports arc carefully limited to statements of fact throwing 
light on actual conditions existing in the industry and no attempt is 
made either directly or indirectly to get members to react to this 
information in such a way that uniform results in the matter of pro- 
duction and price policy will be brought about in the industry. In 
other words, members are left entirely free to place any interpretation 
they please upon information received. 

This, at least, is the construction placed upon the plan by its 
founder, Mr. Arthur J. Eddy, who began organizing open price asso- 
ciations on this principle as early as 1911, particularly in the iron and 
»0/. Vol. VII (1917), p. 862. 
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steel, textile and lumber industries. For several years prior to his 
death* he had been making a study of the law as it pertained to the 
various forms of industrial combination.* Especially had he taken note 
of Mr, Gary’s experience in attempting to stabilize the iron and 
steel industry by building up among competitors a spirit of cooperation 
through the instrumentality of the so-called Gary Dinners. He was 
quick to see the benefits of this cooperation provided it could be directed 
in such a way as to result in no violation of anti-trust laws. In study- 
ing this aspect of the situation he conceived the idea that there could 
be nothing illegal in permitting competitors to exchange information 
dealing with closed transactions. His observation of the workings of 
the Gary Dinner S3’^stem convinced him that understandings in violation 
of law inevitably followed upon the heels of discussions devoted to a 
consideration of fiiturc prices, production policy and the like, but 
that exchange of information dealing only with past transactions could 
never be construed as being in the nature of understandings in contra- 
vention of law.* 

To date, at least, the open price associations that have been organ- 
ized and operated under the direction of Mr. Eddy or his successor in 
the practice of law, Mr. Mathews,* seem to have weathered the search- 
ing glances aimed at them by^ the law enforcement branches of the 
federal government and the various state governments. But the un- 
savory character of tlie activities of certain so-called ‘‘open price asso- 
ciations” disclosed by the Lockwood Committee in its investigation of 
the building trades in New York City,* together with the unfavorable 
decision handt^fl down by the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association’, has had the 
effect of throwing the entire open price movement into disrepute — at 
least as far as the general public is concerned. Without attempting 
to pass upon the legal merits of open price activity, it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that legal opinion on the subject is 
practically at one in the belief that no principle of law and no final 
judicial decision condemns the formation and maintenance of an asso- 
ciation of independent business competitors, each of whom remains 
free in the conduct of his business, where the purpose is to assemble, 
compile and disseminate information of common interest. When, how- 
ever, information of this character is used to bring about agreements 
or understandings in restraint of trade, no matter how’ indirect the 

*Mr. Eddy died in 1921. 

*See his book entitled The Law of Combinations (Appleton, 1901). 

‘Interview with Mr. William J. Mathews, successor to Mr. Eddy in the practice 
of law. 

"William J. Mathews, practicing attorney, Chicago, Illinois. 

*Cf, Record, New York Joint Legislative Committee on Housing, Dec. 29, 1920. 

’U. S. vs, American Column and Lumber Co., et al. No. 369, U. S. Sup. Ct. 
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means of bringing them about may be, the activity so engaged in will 
undoubtedly fall under the ban of the law." It seems clear that in the 
recent so-called ‘‘Hardwood case,” involving the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Supreme Court did not lay an embargo 
on members of a trade association assembling, compiling, and dissem- 
inating price and trade data among themselves. If the activities of 
this association had not gone beyond this point, it is thought that their 
open price plan would not have been condemned by the court. But 
the dissemination of data was accompanied by suggestions, advice 
and opinions on the part of the manager of statistics, calculated, as 
the court saw it, to bring about harmony of action in price and pro- 
duction policy.® The court, then, objected to the manner in which 
the members of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
interpreted and administered their particular so-called “Open Com- 
petition Plan,” the decision being that members intended to use the 
plan to restrict production, enhance prices, and unreasonably restrain 
free competition in interstate commerce. As previously intimated there 
is nothing to indicate that open price activity is necessarily in and of 
itself illegal. It seems clear that the court will always consider the 
merits of each case as it comes up for consideration and the nature 
of the decision will doubtless hinge on whether or not it is deemed that 
the exchange of information has been used as an instrumentality for 
achieving restraint of trade. 

The character of true open price work as defined and promulgated 
by its founder, Mr. Eddy, having been explained, the ground is cleared 
for a consideration of the place occupied by the open price movement 
in our economic life. On the assumption that free competition in trade 
is the condition of trade most conducive to ])ublic welfare, is the open 
price movement likely to assist in giving jiropcr play to competitive 
forces in industry or is it likely to prove an impediment? 

In his book entitled New Competitiori''^ Mr. Eddy, the founder of 
the open price plan, advances the thesis that truly competitive con- 
ditions can exist only when competitors are in possession of all facts 
having a bearing on the competitive situation, including such matters, 
for instance, as accurate knowledge of the volume and character of 
production, stocks, orders, the nature and trend of costs, prices and 
the like. His contention is that the possession of adequate knowledge 
of all facts bearing upon the competitive situation is the very essence 
of competition. Competition, conducted as it is today in most in- 

*See article by H. A. Wise in the New York Evening Post, Mar. 26, 1922, entitled 
“Trade Groups Have Legitimate Purposes Under Federal Law.” 

•U. S. V8, American Column and Lumber Co., Decision of the Sup. Ct. No. 71, Oct. 
Term, 1921. 

“A. J. Eddy, New Competition, (Appleton, 1912). 
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dustries by relatively ignorant competitors, is, according to Mr. Eddy, 
properly speaking not competition at all. Ignorance among com- 
petitors is largely res})onsiblc for the animosity, fierceness, brutality, 
ruthlessness, destructiveness and wastefulness characteristic of in- 
dustrial erderprise as it is conducted today, he adds.“ 

Mr. Eddy’s statement that “the essence of competition lies in the 
element of knowledge” and that “it is real, true and beneficial in pro- 
portion to its openness and frankness, its freedom from secrecy” is 
not new doctrine in economic literature, although to the thinking of 
the writer its true portent has not been adequately emphasized in 
speech or writing. Economists have long taken cognizance of the 
fact that innumerable elements of friction arc ever present under actual 
competitive conditions to prevent the law of supply and demand from 
working itself out as it would if they were not present. Ignorance has 
been recognized as one of the deterrents to an approach to a condi- 
tion of free comj)etition."‘‘ In fact economists, in formulating the law 
of supply and demand (wliicli, of course, lies at the basis of commercial 
competition) have made the explicit reservation that the law only 
holds if it is assumed tluit all interested ])arties are intelligent enough 
to know their own interest and are able and ready to act thereon.** 
Obviously they will not be alive to their interests if they are not 
acquainted with all the conditions affect ing the supply of and the 
demand for the })articular commodity in which interest is centered. 

Mr. Eddy does not make clear why he thinks that knowledge is the 
very essence of competition. The statement is undoubtedly very signifi- 
cant when proper interj)retation is put upon it. Its importance 
(as the writer sees it) lies in the fact that a knowledge on the part of 
sellers and buyers of their own interest, implying as it does, a knowledge 
of all conditions that have bearing on the supply of and the demand for, 
a given commodity, together with the ability and willingness to act 
intelligently thereon, will result, according to the law of supply and 
demand, in similar exchanges taking ])lace on similar terms; or to state 
it in terms of price, it w ill result in the naming of an equilibrium price 
“for the same unit of the same quality of the same commodity in the 
same market.”** This stability of market conditions which finds ex- 
pression in a single price will ensue only under the conditions named. 
It is attainable only in theory. But such stability can presumably 
be approximated by putting forth systematic efforts looking toward 
the eradication of sources of friction. Undoubtedly one of the most 
p. 92. 

“p/. Taussig, Principles of Economies, vol. 1, p. 149; also Jevons, Theory of 
Political Economy, p. 91. 

Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy on “Competition.” 
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serious sources of friction is due to sellers and buyers lacking adequate 
knowledge — that is, knowledge so systematized as to make clear just 
what business policies tlie competitive situation demands. 

The nearest approximation in actual life to a stability of conditions 
such as is attainable theoretically seems to have been achieved in the 
case of those commodities which have their market made on the ex- 
changes. The reason undoubtedly is that the machinery of these 
exchanges, be they stock, bond, wheat, colTee, cotton or any other 
kind of exchanges, puts at the disposal of buyers and sellers an unusual 
amount of systematized information having a bearing on competitive 
conditions. The higgling between buyers and sellers, based as it is 
on a general knowledge of substantially all facts that have a bearing 
on competitive conditions, results in prices being named which vary 
very little from each other for given units of a given commodity 
of a given quality on a given exchange at a given moment of time. 
One only has to note the general confusion among buyers and sellers, 
manifesting itself in wide ‘‘spreads” of prices, that occurs in con- 
sequence of a temporary cessation of this exchange machinery, to 
know the importance of putting buyers and sellers in a position 
where they can know substantially all the facts of competition as 
well as act thereon.^*' The open price plan is designed to accomplish 
for manufacturers what the exchanges achieve for their members. 

It is a matter of common observation that there is considerable 
variation in the price prevailing for commodities in those cases where 
their market is not made on an organized exchange. This seems to be 
particularly true of manufactured commodities. It is a fair assump- 
tion that the “spread” in prices apparent in many if not most lines 
of manufactured commodities is to a considerable degree the result of 
buyers and sellers possessing an inadequate knowledge of market 
conditions. Unquestionably there arc many conditions which tend to 
make similar commodities sell at difTcrent prices even though buyers 
and sellers are thoroughly acquainted with all essential facts pertaining 
to market conditions. This is undeniable, but doubtless the “spread” 
in prices will be less (whereby a closer approximation to ideal condi- 
tions of competition is achieved) when buyers and sellers are well 
informed than when they are not. 

The open price movement has developed in response to the desire 
of business men to provide themselves with machinery for ascertaining 
the character of the forces of competition active in their respective 
fields of industry. Mr. Eddy asserts that his open price plan will 

“At the outset of the Great War, when the New York Stock Exchange was 
temporarily closed, the very best of securities fluctuated violently in price. As soon 
M the Stock Exchange opened, these violent fluctuations disappeared, and “spreads” 
in prices became less pronounced. 
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tend to bring about a condition of true competition in the industries 
adopting it/* What are the merits of this contention? Theoretically, 
at least, it would seem essential that any system devised for the 
purpose of securing more intelligence in competition should be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to take in buyers as well as sellers. The ideal 
kind of competition contemplates a situation wherein all parties are 
intelligent enough respecting the character of competitive forces to be 
able to act in their own interests. However, if one group of bargainers 
is in possession of the salient facts of competition, but the other is 
not, it is safe to assume that the one will have an undue advantage 
over the other. In other words true competition will not prevail. 
Both the J)lan of organization of open price associations and Mr. 
Eddy’s own statements ])oint to the conclusion that open price work 
is intended to benefit tlie seller (j)articularly the manufacturer) pri- 
marily. He states that ‘‘true competition exists only where there arc two 
or more competitors competing under conditions that enable each to 
know and fairly judge wliat the others are doing.” The term “competi- 
tors” may be applied to buye^rs who are in comj)etition with each other 
in the purchase of goods, hut looking at the statement in its context 
it becomes clear that Mr. Eddy uses the term in its commonly accepted 
meaning denoting sellers in competition with each other for the custom 
of the buyer.'^ The plan itself is devised entirely from the point of 
view of the seller. In fact one of the princi])al inducements for trying 
out the plan, as IVfr. Eddy states, is to prevent buyers from misrepre- 
senting prices that are being currently quoted.*” He also suggests 
that the plan will ]>ut buyt'r and seller more nearly “on a footing of 
equality.”** An outline of the steps that should be taken by the manu- 
facturer in organizing an open price association is given. The buyer 
has no part to play in tlie organization. Buyers, to be sure, are to be 
permitted to attend meetings, but nothing is said about permitting 
them to liave a })art in tlu' re}>orting system. The suggestion is made 
that purchasers might organize their own reporting system, but there 
is no intimation of how this could be accomplished.*'’ Obviously the 
trade statistics that they could obtain for themselves would be very 
limited in scope. They could com])are prices ])aid for purchases, but 
they could not obtain statistics pertaining to such vital matters as 
amount and character of ])roducton, size, character and location of 
stocks of goods, etc. Those statistics could be obtained only with the 
cooperation of producers themselves. As a group, buyers, themselves, 

^*New Competition, p. 82. 

p. 14.5. 

^Ibid. 

pp. 124-136. 
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seem distrustful of the plan. The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents writes as follows : 

I am reasonably confident that there are no associations of purchasing 
agents engaging in any way in open price work. On the whole the view- 
point of purchasing agents is opposed to such association activities. The 
real function of the open price association, as we see it, is to permit pro 
ducers to charge for their commodities not on the basis of their production 
costs or real competition values, but on a basis of all that the market will 
stand. Naturally, purchasing agents cannot be expected to sympathize 
with this viewpoint.*^ 

It is plain that the machinery of the open price plan does not put all 
the facts of competition before both buyer and seller in the impartial 
way in which it is done, for example, on the various commodity ex- 
changes. As long as all parties concerned are not in possession of all 
facts relating to the competitive market, exchanges cannot be made 
on the terms contemplated by the law of supply and demand. Mr. 
Eddy’s plan, then, failing as it docs to provide a system whereby both 
buyers and sellers may be put in possession of all necessary information 
to make them intelligent bargainers, cannot be regarded as a complete 
solution to the problem of securing full and free competition in the 
transaction of business. Although the plan does not give promise of 
achieving what Mr. Eddy presented it would do, liis achievement is 
noteworthy in that through the publicity he gave his theory and his 
plan, business men are coming to realize the importance and the prac- 
ticability of devising machinery calculated to put them in possession 
of statistics needful to a proper regulation of price and production 
policy. 

There is much speculation as to jxist what effect the operation of 
open price associations is likely to have on prices. What the actual 
effect has been it is im})ossible to say. The open price movement is 
but in its infancy ; the fund of data based upon observation and 
experience is therefore likely to be inconclusive. The data are also 
difficult of access. In making a study of this kind it is thought that 
the method of approach should be, first, to comjiare prices obtained 
by members of open price associations with those received by competi- 
tors who are not members; second, to compare the prices received by 
the various members themselves. The object in the first case would 
be to determine if all members are getting the same price as non-mem- 
bers, or higher or lower prices, and in the second case to determine 
if periodic fluctuations in members’ prices are more pronounced or less 
so than those of non-members, thus showing to what extent, if at all, 
prices tend to become uniform. The commodities involved would have 

“Letter from L. F. Boffey, Secretary, National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
dated Feb. 11, 1921. 
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to be of identical kind. The investigation should cover a period of 
years. It should also be established that the non-members whose 
prices are used have had no access to the information pooled by mem- 
bers. Information bearing on prices received by members could most 
conveniently be obtained from the compiled reports of sales issued at 
periodic intervals to the membership by the central office of the asso- 
ciation under study. To get accurate price data pertaining to outside 
competitors it would seem necessary to go to the records of the non- 
members themselves. No doubt it would be very difficult to obtain 
adequate data from a sufficient number of competitors to make these 
data representative. Probably few' non-members could be found who 
have preserved records of sales for several years. 

The court record in the case of U. S. vs, American Column and 
Lumber Co.” involving the legality of the open price activities of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has thus far 
offered the only considerable contribution of price data available for 
study. In this case the defendants introduced several charts indi- 
cating prices received during the year 1919 for different kinds of 
hardwood by competitors who were not members of this association.” 
In addition they introduced copies of all sales reports compiled and 
disseminated by tlie manager of statistics during this year.” This 
was done in order that comparisons might be made between prices 
charged by members and those charged by non-members, the contention 
of the defendants being tliat such comparison would reveal that mem- 
bers were neitlier maintaining fixed prices nor obtaining prices any 
higher tlian those received by outside competitors. In studying these 
data and other sales data furnished him by this association, the writer 
found difficulty in extracting price data from reports of members’ sales 
w^hich were comparable to the data contained in charts showing prices 
received by non-members. The reason for tliis difficulty was that 
kinds, grades and thicknesses of lumber did not correspond. Only in 
the case of one outside competitor was it found possible to make a 
direct comparison of }>rices received by him w’itli an average of the 
prices received by members.^ The comparison disclosed that the 
average prices received by members of the association for the year 1919 
were no liigher than tliose received by this particular non-member. A 
comparison of the average weekly prices received by three leading mem- 
bers of the association for the period from July 26 to December 27 
of the year 1919 revealed that prices received by each of these manu- 

”U. S. v». American Column and Lumber Co., et al, No. 369, U. S. Sup. Ct. 

’•Transcript of liecord, U. S. vs. American Column and Lumber Co., Vol. 8, pp. 
1509, 1518, 1618, 1898. 

•♦Record, Vol. 1. 

“0/. Record, Vol. 3, p. 1509. 
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facturers varied widely from time to time. The inference deducible 
from these comparisons would seem to be that open price work in the 
case of this particular association did not enable members to exact 
higher prices as a group than outside competitors were able to exact, 
nor did their activities result in price uniformity. In truth the data 
are too meagre to be conclusive on these points. In justice to the 
association, it should be added, however, that several purchasers of 
hardwood lumber signed affidavits to the effect that the prices paid 
by them to different members were neither uniform nor were they any 
higher than those paid to non-members.*’ 

In this connection it must be pointed out, however, that the price 
data taken from the association reports of sales cannot properly be 
used as a basis for determining the effect of open price activity on 
prices, because only to a very small extent did members use the sales 
reports issued in 1919 as a guide to the trend of the market, for by the 
time that they were received from the manager of statistics (a week 
or two subsequent to the time when the sales listed were made) current 
market prices had advanced so far ahead of those listed on sales reports, 
that the latter, if they had been taken as a guide, would in a great 
many instances have resulted in sales at prices below the current rate.*^ 

It is significant that the small manufacturers ap])arently derived 
benefit from even these tardy sales reports. As previously stated, the 
prices listed on the sales reports were below the best market prices 
then prevailing, yet they were higher, apparently, than the ones these 
small manufacturers had been accustomed to receive prior to their 
entry into the association. Of the numerous letters received by the 
manager of statistics in commendation of the open price plan, all of 
those which pointed to the fact that the plan had enabled members to 
get higher prices were from small manufacturers.** An unprecedented 
demand, accompanied by a shortage of supply, resulted in such a rapid 
advance in prices that tlie sales reporting system proved unequal to 
the task of keeping members properly apprized of the latest price 
developments. Obviously, then, the study made by the writer reveals 
nothing of importance respecting the influence exerted by the open 
price system on prices except in so far as the group of small manu- 
facturers is concerned. 

In the absence of adequate data one is tempted to indulge in specu- 
lation as to the probable effect of open price activity on prices. It 
has been argued above** that a knowledge on the part of buyers and 
sellers of their own interest, implying a knowledge of all conditions 

^Cf, Record, Vol. 2, pp. 1367, 1372, 1394, 1396; Vol. 3, p. 1663. 

Record, Vol. .3, pp. 1661, 1639, 1633. 

”L. C. Boyle, Argument before the Supreme Court, p. 68. 

“•See pp. 260-261. 
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that might have a bearing on the supply of and the demand for a given 
unit of commodity, together with the ability and willingness to act 
intelligently thereon, would result in similar exchanges taking place 
on similar terms. Jevons expresses the same thought when he says 
that “in the same market, at any one moment there cannot be two 
prices for the same kind of article.”** The concept here conveyed is 
undoubtedly at the basis (consciously or vinconsciously ) of the argu- 
ments of those who contend that open price work enhances competition 
and stabilizes prices.*' 

If all the factors in operation in the case of open price activity 
are identical with those which express themselves through the operation 
of the law of supply and demand, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that open price work would lead to exchanges taking place on similar 
terms, with uniform rates emerging as a matter of course. To be sure 
it is conceivable that price uniformity can emerge through association 
work, despite differences in the factors at work, but it is not thought 
that such uniformity will ensue as a result of sellers acting indc- 

**Jevons, The Theorif of Polifwn! Economy, p. 91. 

way of illustration of tlic point of view that open price activity tends to 
stabilize prices, an <*xtract from a report rendered to members of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers' Association by a committee appointed to look into the 
m/erits of the oj)en price plan and devise a system applicable to the hardwood 
industry is quoted; “By makinjr prices known to each other they will j];radually 
tend toward a standard in harmony with market conditions, a situation advantafijeous 
to both buyer and seller. The Committee does not expect this plan to result in one 
price for any one grade and the difference between even the same grades of various 
manufacturers is well recognized. It is contended, however, that in a very short 
time the extreme range of prices on any one grade will be materially reduced and 
eventually the prices obtained will be in direct relation to the character of the 
grade offered and the prevailing market conditions,” (American Lumberman, Feb- 
30, 1917). The Forest Service of the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture also concludes that 
open price work tends to unify rates. See Report on Timber Depletion, Lnmber 
Prices, Lumber Exports, and Concentration of Timber Ownership, June 1, 1920, 
p. 68. 

The view that open price work increa.ses comjietition may be illustrated by an 
extract taken from testimony given by W. M. Stark, a manufacturer of hardwoods, 
in the Hardwood CJise: “Affiant says that from his observation of the Open Com- 
petition Plan, he is convinced that there is nothing whatever in the nature of the 
plan itself or its use by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association which 
has tended or will tend to suppress or restrict competition, but on the contrary, it 
tends to create a freer and broader and more unrestricted market in which all 
sellers and buyers may and do freely, actively and intelligently compete. While 
knowledge of market conditions will naturally and properly enable some persons 
to sell to better advantage than if dealing in the dark, this is only an incident of an 
open market against which should be considered the general effect on market con- 
ditions as a whole and in the long run. From this aspect, information which directs 
the production and selling efforts of lumbermen to supplying the market needs for 
which and market points at which there is the greatest demtuid, necessarily increases 
competition and works for the benefit of the buyers and consuming public. Obviously 
and properly, it also works for the benefit of the lumbermen, as they can only 
profit by supplying the demand.” Record, U. S. vs. American Column & Lumber 
Co., Vol. 2, p. 1260. 
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pendently of each other in their capacity of bargainers, but rather 
that it will come as a result, not necessarily of direct agreement, but 
of the power of suggestion, perhaps, conveyed to members by precept 
or example emanating from leaders in the industry. It is possible to 
conceive of price uniformity being achieved even without premeditation, 
if members form the habit, for instance, of guiding their price policy 
by that of one or two of the outstanding leaders in the industry. In 
fact the consummation of such a result may be facilitated by the every 
ignorance of buyers. Lacking the power that comes with knowledge 
they are likely to look upon the competitive situation which confronts 
them as being unchangeable, and may accept such prices as are quoted 
them out of a spirit of helplessness born of the feeling that they are 
powerless to do otherwise. 

It has been argued above” that the seller, througli his membership 
in an open price association, enjoys an advantage over the buyer in 
consequence of his superior knowledge of market conditions. It seems 
probable that this advantage W'ould put members in a |)osition to exact 
higher prices than they could were buyers equally well informed or were 
open price activity not existent.” 

This conclusion, however, is based upon the assumption that mem- 
bers are able to press their advantage to the limit without hindrance. 
Such a situation, of course, obtains only in theory. This invites the 
question: To what extent in practice may open price associations be 
able to utilize the theoretical advantage enjoyed by them in conse- 
quence of their superior facilities for obtaining adequate market in- 
formation.^ The task involved in bringing to light the numerous 
influences that are undoubtedly wrapped up in this situation is one that 
is difficult, if not impossible, of achievement. Those influences that 
do suggest themselves are of sufficient significance to make it clear that 
as a matter of practice members of open price associations find it pretty 
difficult to utilize their superior knowledge to the end of imposing 
higher prices upon the buyer. 

Influences at work tending to minimize the effect of open price work 
on prices can be traced to the following sources: first, defects in the 
operation of the reporting system; second, failure of members to 
utilize the information conveyed to them through the reporting system ; 
third, the limited sphere of control exercised by open price associations. 

Defects in the operation of the reporting system manifest them- 

»*See pp. 262-263. 

The Federal Trade Commission in a report submitted to President Harding, April 
17, 1921, is quoted as saying, “The collection and public dissemination of statistical 
data might make the operation of such associations [open price] of benefit to the 
producer and consumer alike, but unfortunately tlie tendency is here manifested to 
confine the information to members,” Chicago Tribune, April 18, 1921, 

“See statements of L. F. Boffey quoted above (p. 264). 
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selves chiefly in the following ways: first, by incomplete standardiza- 
tion of the articles about which price information is exchanged, making 
price comparisons more or less worthless; second, by the unreliable 
character of information collected and disseminated. Obviously price 
comparisons arc to a considerable degree futile if articles about which 
price information is exchanged arc not comparable in every respect. 
DifTerences in size, sha])c, (piality, workmanship, and the like, are 
bound to express themselves in differences in price. Where these 
differences persist, there is lacking the common basis for comparison 
that is needed if interchange of information is to have any effect 
on the course of prices. Standardization sufficiently adequate to make 
prices comparable is difficult of achievement. 

Conversation with o})en price association officials and members re- 
veals that interchange of information is frequently seriously impaired 
because members turn in inaccurate or misleading re]:)orts, or because 
the compiled reports issued from the central office reach the membership 
too late to be of inucli use as a guide to the trend of market conditions. 
If for any of these reasons members become distrustful of the reliability 
of the sources of information which they receive, they are likely to act 
independently of that information and in consequence prices are influ- 
enced less tlian would otherwise be the case. 

Failure of members to utilize the information conveyed to them 
through the operation of the open })rice system may bo due either to 
a deliberate disregard of such information, or to inability to interpret 
it, or to inability to act upon it even though understood. One secre- 
tary writes that members liave frequently addressed letters to him 
inquiring what ruling prices for certain commodities were, whereas the 
sales reports containing tliis information were probably lying on their 
desks at the very time when they were mailing their letters of inquiry. 
Many members, no doubt, disregard the reports that they receive be- 
cause tliey are unwilling to spend the time that is necessary for their 
proper interpretation. Doubtless there are also those who cannot 
understand the reports. More often, perhaps, information is not 
utilized because members find themselves unable to act thereon. Re- 
ports of production and stocks for the industry, for instance, may 
point to the desirability of curtailing or ceasing production for a 
period. But tlie necessity of meeting heavy overhead expenses may 
force the unfortunate producer to continue operations on the old scale. 
Assuming that these reports should point to a probable future glut 
in the market, the normal tendency would be for each member to put 
the brakes on production, and obversely, if they should point to a 
probable future scarcity, production would be accelerated. In either 
case prices would tend to run on a more even keel in consequence of 
this regulation of production. But obviously no such result will follow 
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unless members are free to react in the manner indicated. Failure 
to utilize information for one reason or another is therefore another 
factor operating to prevent open price work from influencing the 
course of prices. 

There is reason to believe that because of the serious obstacles oper- 
ating to prevent the spread of open price activity, particularly in the 
larger industries where competitors are likely to be numerous, open 
price associations do not find themselves in positions of control in their 
respective industries. The lumber industry, perhaps, olTers the most 
conspicuous example of the attempt to secure cooperation among a 
large body of competitors under an open price plan. Even in the 
most successful association of the many in the lumber industry doing 
open price work, the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
it was found well-nigii impossible to secure sufficient cooperation among 
competitors to make the plan reasonably successful. Early in the year 
1919, after an existence of about two years as a consolidation of two 
associations that had existed for several years ])revious, the member- 
ship had nearly reached the four hundred mark. This membership 
controlled but twenty-eight per cent of the total hardwood production 
of the industry.*^ There were some 12,000 to 15,000 independent hard- 
wood sawmills altogether. " It is apj)arent that such statistics of stocks, 
production, etc., as were reported by members would not give totals 
which could be considered representative of the hardwood industry 
except in a very crude, inaccurate way. Of course, statistics are not 
available to show what percentage of production is under the domina- 
tion of open price associations in the other industries where they pre- 
vail, but it is believed that their history in the larger industries, at any 
rate, is not unlike that obtaining in the lumber industry. The coopera- 
tion required is of a most intimate and unprecedented kind. Even the 
most intelligent business men find it difficult to grasp the spirit of 
cooperation which obliges them to lay bare before competitors statistics 
intimately related to their own businesses. Distrustful and suspicious of 
the motives of competitors as many of them are, they are not easily in- 
duced to take membership in associations of this character. The expense 
of membership may deter some from joining. Others may be deterred 
by a fear of arousing the hostility of customers who may view their 
open price activities with suspicion. Still others demur because they 
fear government prosecution or because they believe the open price 
system to be an unlawful price-fixing scheme. 

If the sphere of control is limited by inadequate membership, the 
influence exerted on price movements would seem to be of little effect. 

>*U. S. V8. American Column and Lumber Co., Argument of L. C. Boyle before the 
Supreme Court, p. 6. 

p. 86. 
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In addition to the power exerted over prices by those who are not 
association members there is also the presence of indirect and potential 
competition to contend with. By reason of the danger of competition 
from substitutes and new capital, prices are likely to be confined to 
narrower limits of variation than would otherwise be the case. 

If the sphere of control is insufficient to permit the educating influ- 
ence of the association to be felt by competitors in whom are represent- 
ed a substantial proportion of the total productive capacity of the 
industry, it appears more than probable that the competitors outside 
the sphere of this influence will be as instrumental in determining the 
price situation as association members — or even more so, perhaps. 
Competitors outside the ranks of membership are presumably less well 
informed about conditions affecting the market than are members. As 
a class their knowledge of the costs of doing business is presumably 
less thorough.** Lacking information bearing on the character of the 
competitive situation, and being relatively ignorant of costs, it is 
probable that in their anxiety to make sales they will permit them- 
selves to quote lower prices than they would if they were acquainted 
with all the facts. The disposition of many buyers to take advantage 
of the ignorance of sellers, inducing them through misrepresentation 
to quote lower prices tlian competitive conditions warrant, gives added 
weight to this prediction.'^ Knowledge brings power, tracking knowl- 
edge, it becomes almost a certainty that comj)etitors outside the ranks 
of membership in an open price association will obtain lower prices 
than those inside. If low-price competitors are present in an industry 
in sufficient numbers they are likely to exert the determining influence 
in the establishment of market rates, for customers will generally give 
their custom to those who make the best prices, assuming that all other 
conditions entering into the situation are equal. The fact that all 
other conditions are not on a par of equality probably accounts in 
some degree for the fact that prices which are recognized as being 
typical of the market are somewhat higher than those secured by the 
lowest-price competitors. For one thing, the lowest-price competitors 
may lack the necessary productive capacity to handle a large volume 
of orders ; then too, their product may not be up to standard, or they 
may be unreliable in some other way. Of course the low-price com- 

“®Mr. Hurley, former chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, has stated that 
only 10 per cent of manufacturers and merchants know the cost to manufacture or 
sell their products; that 4-0 per cent estimate what their costs are and 50 per cent 
have no method of determining their costs but price their goods arbitrarily. See 
article in Metal Worker, Plumber .y Steam Fitter, Vol. 121, Jan. 9, 1916, p. 4-73. 

”A number of small operators belonging to the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Assoc, testified that prior to their entry into open price work they had 
been made the victims of misrepresentations of this character. See Argument of 
L. C. Boyle before the U. S. Sup. Ct., U. S. vs. American Column & Lumber Co., 
pp. 44, 70. 
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petitors who sell below their cost of production through ignorance of 
costs will not in the long run survive ; but it is not improbable that in 
many industries a new crop of producers equally as ignorant of costs 
and market conditions appear in their stead, thus tending to continue 
the depressive influence on prices tliat makes competition so difficult for 
members of the association in the industry or for other well-informed 
competitors who have a due regard for their costs and market condi- 
tions. These low prices expose members to the danger of losing some 
of their custom. If the productive capacity represented by these 
outside competitors is sufficiently great, members may be compelled to 
place their rates in line with theirs in order to insure for themselves 
the share of business to which they liave been accustomed. 

Many instances will be found where individual members have suc- 
ceeded in getting better prices as a result of participation in open 
price work.” That does not mean, however, that the association 
(assuming that it does not have a controlling influence in the industry) 
has succeeded in raising prices in the industry as a whole, nor is it 
probable that in the instances where members have been able to secure 
better prices, these prices have been any higher than the ones current 
among outside competitors. 

Summing up the points that have been made regarding the probable 
effect of open price work on prices we have the following: 

1. Although theoretically members of open price associations can 
take advantage of their superior knowledge of market conditions to 
exact higher prices from the buyer than would be possible if the latter 
were equally well informed or open price work were non-existent, yet 
in practice it is thought that in most industries of the larger type, at 
least, buyers suffer no such disadvantage, for the reasons, first, that 
the effectiveness of open price associations is compromised by defections 
in the open price system itself and by slackness in its manner of use by 
members ; second, that the sphere of influence of open price educational 
activity is probably in most cases too limited to overcome the influence 
exerted on prices by (1) outside competitors, (2) potential com- 
petition from substitutes or new capital. 

2. Although open price work probably has not operated to raise 
the general run of market prices extant in the industry as a whole, in 
certain individual instances better prices have been secured, these 
inuring in the main to the smaller producers, who, prior to their entry 
into open price work, are seldom able to exact prices recognized to be 
the current market rates, but find themselves more able to do so in 
consequence of the better acquaintance with market conditions derived 
from membership in the open price plan. 

3. Rates are not likely to attain any degree of uniformity (except 

"See p. 266. 
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in so far as the higher prices secured by low-price competitors through 
participation in open price work contribute toward such uniformity) 
unless members exercise a controlling influence over the industry, in 
which case uniformity may be attained, not through freer competition 
ensuing from a competitive situation in which both buyers and sellers 
are conscious of all ind^.enccs affecting demand and supply and are 
therefore awake to their interests, as is held in contemplation by the 
law of supply and demand, but through the very ignorance of buyers, 
resulting in docile acceptance of a rate made more or less uniform, 
if not by direct agreement among members, perchance by the power of 
suggestion, emanating from leaders in the form of precept or example. 

The weakness of open price activity from the point of view of the 
welfare of consuming interests is attributable to the fact that buyers 
are not equally fortified with sellers in the competitive struggle; they 
lack access to the channels of business information enjoyed by their 
opponents. In practice the peril would not seem to be great unless 
an open price association enjoys a controlling influence in the industry 
with which it is identified. It is under such a circumstance that 
attempts to enhance prices directly, or indirectly through curtailment 
of production, carry the best prospects for successful accomplishment. 
Success or failure in enhancing prices ])robably would then hinge 
mainly upon the effectiveness of the restraining influence exerted by 
potential and indirect competition. It is conceivable that a consider- 
able margin of increased profit might be obtained, if not permanently, 
at least for extended periods of time, before new capital would be at- 
tracted into the industry or a resort made to tlic use of substitutes. 
These enhanced prices miglit ensue solely as the result of the advantage 
enjoyed by members over buyers in the way of superior knowledge of 
market conditions, no resort to collusion being made. However the 
temptation to pool knowledge in such a way as tc accomplish price 
enhancement by means of collusion would be exceedingly strong, as is 
admitted by the staunchest defenders of the open price plan, the induce- 
ment being especially great by reason of the fact that members would 
be aware of their controlling influence in the industry. Collusion might 
be achieved in a manner so subtle as to defy all detection by officers of 
the law. 

It may be assumed that the end and aim of all open price associa- 
tions is to achieve control over as large a percentage of the industry in 
which interest is centered as conditions will permit, if for no other 
reason than that tidequate forecasting of business conditions hinges on 
the possibility of accumulating data from a sufficient number of com- 
petitors to be representative of the industry as a w^holc. If this is 
the logical end of the open price movement, what may be said respecting 
the proper destiny of open price work ? One consideration seems para- 
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mount : irrespective of whether it is or is not found feasible to permit 
associations of business men to engage in open price work, the work 
itself must not be abandoned. The information side of business is 
rapidly becoming an exact science. The trend of the times is in the 
direction of greater insistence upon the accumulation of precise and 
accurate business information of a statistical character. A mere 
statement that business is good or business is dull will not for long be 
accepted as a sufficient criterion of the trend of business conditions. 
Manufacturers as a class will not be long in insisting on having at 
their finger tips actual figures for their industry, showing, for in- 
stance, the increase or decrease in production from a known standard ; 
the increase or decrease in unfilled orders, and the increase or decrease 
in raw materials and finished product on hand — all this in order that 
they may have an index to the volume of trade. Among other things 
manufacturers are coming to learn that in order to avoid to the 
greatest practicable extent the periodic disturbances to production 
that come from unrestrained overexpansion, now recognized to be 
largely due to a general lack of broad insight into business conditions, 
they must possess themselves of information of this statistical char- 
acter. 

It behooves government officials to come to a full realization of the 
fact that it is a mistaken public policy, and is also utterly futile, for 
them to attempt the task of forcing business men to compete in ignor- 
ance and secrecy. Our hope for improving competitive conditions 
lies, not in forcing business men to conduct their businesses like moles, 
but in giving them all the enlightenment possible as to the factors that 
influence the competitive situation. The open price movement has no 
doubt sprung into existence in response to the growing desire of 
business men to govern their business operations intelligently in the 
light of existing business conditions. They have tried to do for them- 
selves what the government does in a small way for the farmers. At 
great expense to itself, the government issues crop reports to the 
farmers for the express purpose of enabling them to market their pro- 
ducts more intelligently. Since it is clear that an approach to more 
wholesome competitive conditions must come through the wider dis- 
semination of more exact knowledge of the factors influencing business 
conditions, it seems ill advised to force associations whose efforts are 
dedicated to these purposes to cease their activity on the ground that 
prices happen to be increased thereby” — unless the government is pre- 

“This conclusion is based on the assumption that there is no violation of the 
principles of practice as laid down in Mr. Eddy*s open price plan (the original open 
price plan). This countenances none other than an independent use, on the part of 
each member, of the business information imparted to him through the channels of 
the association. 
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pared to assume the responsibility for seeing that open price work 
of equally efficient character is carried on by some less objectionable 
agency, either private or public. To put a ban upon open price 
activities without offering something in their stead would tend to dis- 
courage a valuable incentive directed toward the achievement of greater 
efficiency in bargaining. The greater the development of efficiency in 
bargaining, the nearer is the approach of actual competitive conditions 
to ideal competitive conditions. 

If future observation and experience point to the conclusion that 
members of open price associations are securing too liberal returns 
on their investment in business education, at the expense of the ignor- 
ance of buyers, the proper solution would seem to lie, not necessarily 
in prohibiting them from engaging in open price activity, but in widen- 
ing the sphere of open price influence so that not only members of 
open price associations may receive the benefit of it, but also all others 
who have a direct interest in the competitive situation. With all 
bargainers equally well equipped with scientific business information, no 
group of men associated for the purpose of disseminating information 
of this character among its membership would be in a position of 
dominance in any industry, for they no longer would possess a mo- 
nopoly of such information. If the necessary machinery could be con- 
structed for putting both buyers and sellers in every industry in 
possession of all information necessary to make them intelligent bar- 
gainers, one of the most serious causes of friction of the many that 
now prevent actual competitive conditions from approaching ideal 
competitive conditions would tend to be eliminated. Whether the 
function of collecting, compiling and disseminating business statis- 
tics should be left in the hands of associations of business men in each 
of the industries, without, however, confining membership to one bar- 
gaining group as is now the case in the manufacturing field, but extend- 
ing it to include the group of buyers, or whether this function should 
be turned over to the government to administer, is a question that will 
not be discussed here. The perplexing and complex character of the 
issues here involved are such as to call for independent treatment. 

Milton N. Nelson. 
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THE STABILIZATION OF GOLD: A PLAN 


In proposing an international convention, for the restoration of gold 
as the common standard of international trade, the Economic Section 
of the Genoa Conference of April, 1922, ])resided over by Sir Robert 
Horne, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, said : 

The purpose of the convention would be to centralize and coordinate the 
demand for gold, and so to avoid those wide fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold which might otherwise result from the siiniiltant ous and com- 
petitive efforts of a number of countries to secure metallic reserves. 

And again, in Section 1 1 of these resolutions, tlie Committee accent- 
ed this proposal when it declared : 

Credit will be regulated not only with a view to maintaining the currencies 
at par with one another, but also with a view to preventing undue fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold. 

The Committee framing these resolutions comprised some of the 
ablest economists of Europe. As to the first resolution, several facts 
may be noted: 

(1) The metallic reserves of England, France, and several other 
of the chief commercial nations, are, like those of the United States, 
greater today by far than before the War. 

(2) The aggregate value in gold of the more* stable of the depre- 
ciated currencies, like those of France, Belgium, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, 
etc., tends to be roughly equivalent to the value which their pre-war 
currencies had in gold (though their purchasing power would show a 
depreciation by about one third, just as does that of the United States, 
due to the universal decline in the value of gold in goods). 

(3) It follows that the stabilization of the ])rincipal currencies 
of Europe at or near their present gold ])arity would involve no great 
demand for metallic reserves, as for the most part tliese arc now' ample. 

(4) The currencies of France, Belgium, Italy and some other na- 
tions are depreciated by 70 per cent or more. The return of these 
currencies to pre-war gold parity, without scaling their outstanding 
debt proportionally, would involve such a colossal enhancement of this 
burden as to be almost inconceivable. The burden of taxation neces- 
sary for such a step would be overwhelming. 

(5) The currencies of seven or eight of the principal commercial 
countries of the world arc now above or very close to their former gold 
par: England, Holland, Switzerland, Sw'eden, Spain, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Japan, and we may also include Canada, since it has an inde- 
pendent currency system. Scarcely any of these countries require a 
larger metallic reserve than they now possess. 

(6) Some of these countries, like Sweden and the United States, 
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have redundant gold reserves, tlu* excess gold of this country alone 
amounting now to nearly two billions of dollars. Sweden has done its 
best to prevent the further increase of its gold reserves, and the United 
States would be vastly better olT if it could lose a full half of its present 
gold stock. 

It seems to follow that: There does not seem now, nor for years to 
come, more than a remote chance for any kind of '^''comyetitxve efforV^ 
of the nations to secure further gold reserves. 

So far from tliis, it is now clear that for nearly twenty years before 
the War there was an (‘xcessive ])roduction of gold, adding needlessly 
to the world’s metallic stock and accom])lishing nothing but an infla- 
tionary risi^ in prices, amounting in tlie United States, according to the 
Bureau of laibor indi^x, to a full 50 ])er cent within a space of fifteen 
years, from 1897 to 1912. Idiis excessive production still continues. 

This rise in ])rices in the twenty years before the War was world 
wide, and ti)erefore nowhere due to local conditions. It follows that 
there is now, as there was before the War, a redundant quantity of 
gold in the world ; and the chief fiscal problem of the nations is not 
how to ‘‘conserve” this gold but how to im})ouiid it or otherwise pre- 
vent it from promoting further inflation. 

Nowhere is this ])roblem more acute than in the United States. The 
reasons for this are as follows: (1) I’he lowering of the reserve re- 
(juirements through the establisliment of the federal reserve system, 
(Specially by the war amendments of June, 1917, aimed to “economize” 
the use of gold for })ank reserves in the United States; and it was 
estimated that we might easily dis]>ense with, or “release,” from 200 to 
300 millions of dollars in this way. (2) Instead of this, the War and 
its aftermath have brought us near to two billions of additional gold, 
bringing our estimated gold holdings up, now, near to four billions, in 
dollars. All the rest of the monetary stock of the world is only a 
little more than this. It is fair to say that a more fantastic financial 
situation probably never developed in any modern commercial nation. 
(3) So far from any ])resent ])rospect of losing any large part of this 
excessive gold hoard within the near future, the probabilities seem to be 
that, unless we should indulge in very heavy loans to foreign countries, 
we may possibly gain rather than lose gold in the next few years. The 
balance of foreign trade, and now of interevst and other payments, is 
still clearly in our favor, and the only way now that we could lose much 
of this gold would be through another great inflation of prices in this 
country, like that of 1919-1920, and a consequent drastic curtailment 
of our export trade. 

Both of these latter possibilities might easily entail another financial 
depression in the United States, and work great hardship. Yet only a 
few of our statesmen or economists have given serious attention to this 
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curious predicament, or to what might be done to avoid the conse- 

quences of this excessive load of gold. 

Various proposals have, indeed, been made as to what this country 
might do: (1) Impound an arbitrary amount of this gold, 
a billion dollars, and remove it from the reserve account of the federal 
reserve banks; or (2) Open large credits, Le., make large loans to 
approved central banks in Europe; or (3) Establish branches in Lon- 
don, Paris and other points abroad, as is permissible under the Federal 
Reserve act, and through these purchase foreign bills to the amount of 
a billion dollars or more, or simply buy these bills through the central 
banks of London, Paris, and elsewhere; or (4) Make large gold loans 
to those foreign nations which will undertake to redeem their currencies 
in gold and lift any embargo upon its free exchange. It is obvious 
that all of these various proposals are designed to meet a momen- 
tary situation; that they are simply expedients and not an endeavor to 
dominate the situation through the working of a well-established eco- 
nomic principle. Yet, such an effective principle is at hand, as I shall 
endeavor to show. 

It is well known that, in a country like the United States, the general 
level of prices, so far as this may be ascertained by the various indices 
of prices, and even prices at wholesale taken over a sufficient period, 
is narrowly dependent upon the total purchasing power of the nation, 
which is largely represented by the total of bank deposits. In turn, 
these deposits, save for the import from abroad of gold or other cur- 
rencies, are largely created by bank loans ; and the total of the liabilities 
thus established is narrowly limited by the amount of bank reserves. 
Formerly this was the actual gold or specie reserves of the banks. Now 
it is largely the amount of gold, and other specie, held by the federal 
reserve banks. In other words, in a broad way and in normal times 
(not through and since the War) the average of all prices is propor- 
tional to the banks’ reserves of gold. 

The proposal here in view is to reverse this sequence and utilize the 
average of prices to limit the gold reserves, and then impound the 
surplus for the fund hereafter described. This could be done in the 
following way : 

We now have an admirable set of indices of prices at wholesale, and 
especially the Department of Labor index; and these indices, it has 
been shown by the exhaustive researches of Fisher, Mitchell, Persons, 
and others, are accurate and reliable to a degree no one had ever before 
believed. Side by side with the indices of wholesale prices we have 
others of retail food prices ; of the estimated cost of living in a skilled 
worker’s family; of artisans’ and unskilled workers’ wages; of the 
current volume of mine and factory manufacture ; and of the degree of 
employment in the chief industries of the nation. 
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Finally, it would not be difficult now to construct a tolerably accu- 
rate and reliable index showing monthly the state of trade or of general 
business activity, and such an index is now in preparation. 

With the aid of all these, one checking the other; the volume of 
production and trade checked by the index of employment ; the cost of 
living by the average of wages (they cannot long remain far apart) ; 
and finally the ratio of bank deposits to the general price level, it 
should not, in turn, be difficult to establish an index figure wherewith 
automatically to control the amount of currency to be issued, and 
therefore, as here proposed, the total of bank credit. 

We still cling to the fetish of a ‘‘gold standard,” despite the fact 
that for more than a century many of our ablest economists and ap- 
proved financial writers have seriously considered other and more 
stable standards of value. More than a hundred years ago Ricardo, 
the greatest of them all, laid it down that the ideal currency would 
be a strictly limited paper currency, the amount or volume of which 
should not be determined by the caprice of the production or quantities 
available of this or that precious metal. 

Now, in Ricardo’s day index numbers, so highly perfected and so 
universally in use in our own time, were practically unknown. Ricardo’s 
proposal was that the volume or quantity of the issue should be regu- 
lated by the state of the exchanges — that a depreciated exchange 
should indicate a redundancy of issue, and an appreciation, a deficit. 
This method might serve very well in a country like England, whose 
foreign trade and especially whose foreign monetary exchanges form 
so large a part of the total trade and exchanges of the nation. It 
could scarcely serve so well in a country like the United States, where 
upwards of 92 per cent of her total of products are consumed at home, 
and whose international monetary exchanges are still, speaking rela- 
tively, extremely small — possibly not more than 1 or 2 per cent, at the 
outside, of the total of the monetary exchanges of the country. 

In the quite astonishing array of index numbers wdiich we now 
possess, of wholesale and retail prices, wages, production, employment, 
wholesale and retail trade, volume of goods transported, etc., coupled 
with most exhaustive bank statements for the whole country, we now 
have a far more accurate and reliable guide for automatic determina- 
tion of the currency issue than the foreign exchanges could possibly 
be; so accurate, indeed, that we now know definitely when and at what 
rate our currency is depreciating or appreciating, and have little or no 
need to refer, for this, to the foreign exchanges, as in Ricardo’s time. 

But it will at once be said that this is virtually abandoning the 
gold standard. The answer is that it is nothing of the sort. Every 
dollar of our currency would still be redeemable in gold to the last 
dollar of gold we possess. And all of this currency would then be, as 
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it is not now, fully redeemable, and full legal tender, and the sole legal 
tender of the country. The only difference whatever would be that we 
would substitute a strictly limited gold standard currency for gold 
itself in our bank reserves, and thus practically double the amount of 
gigjld available as a redemption fund for the currency itself. That 
would be all. 

So far as practically any citizen of the United States is concerned, 
he would in his daily transactions never know the difference, for there is 
next to no gold in circulation, or even in the banks of the United States. 
We now have gold certificates and federal reserve notes, which are 
practically gold certificates ; and national bank notes, which are re- 
deemable in gold ; and we should have all of these still, unless we should 
desire to consolidate all of these issues into a single kind. What then 
should we do with our 4 billions in gold? First of all, it would serve 
exactly as it does now, as a fund for the redemption of any kind of 
currency issued by this country. There would not be the slightest re- 
striction, as there is none now, upon the withdrawal of any amount of 
gold, upon presentation of these currency notes. Second, it would 
serve, exactly as it does now, as a fund for the settlement of foreign 
exchanges. Simply it would no longer serve directly as bank reserves. 
Therefore, the whole of our gold fund w^ould be available for the two 
purposes for which it is most desirable, viz,, for the maintenance of our 
currency at a gold par, and secondly for the settlement of our foreign 
trade balances. 

But consider the vital difference which this change would make in 
the present situation. This gold fund could then grow as high as 
Hainan’s gallows, but it could not hang us in the noose of a huge 
inflation, as it threatens now to do. It could then no longer threaten the 
wreck of our prosperity and the fortunes of millions of men by the de- 
pression which a great gold movement outward might easily pre- 
cipitate. The capricious inflow or outflow of gold would no longer 
determine our price level. We could lose a billion of gold in twelve 
months without undermining credit, paralyzing industry, and without 
putting millions of men out of gainful employment, as this outflow of 
only 400 millions strongly helped to do in 1920. 

With the general level of prices established upon an even keel, the 
prices of individual commodities and wages and salaries and interest 
rates would indeed fluctuate widely among themselves, just as they do 
now under the varying pressure of demand and supply, but in a greatly 
lessened degree. But instead of having a topsy turvy situation, such 
as we have now, with prices at wholesale about 60 per cent above pre- 
war level; the cost of living about 60 per cent, common wages about 
80 per cent, and factory earnings about 100 per cent higher ; and farm 
products, and especially grain prices, only 40 per cent higher; all of 
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these would tend mutually to equalize about something like a common 
level, wherein the prosperity of every class and section of the country 
would be assured. 

We should no longer have interest rates reaching as high as 8 and 9 
and 10 per cent, even for established enterprises, and 4 or 5 per cex^jt 
twelve months later, as was the case in 1920 and 1921 ; or at least 
this would be, with a federal reserve system conducted wisely and with 
foresight, an extremely rare occurrence. 

We should no longer have an appalling and endless number of strikes 
and wage disputes, and tie-ups and traffic blockades ; for almost every 
strike and wage dispute grows out of a changing level of the purchasing 
power of money, and if this level of purchasing power can be made 
fairly stable, a large part of our labor troubles, so called, would dis- 
appear. And with this would come a corresponding opening to all the 
talents of our inventors and discoverers and engineers and efficiency 
and production experts, giving them a wide-open opportunity to get at 
ways to enhance the man product per hour; to distribute the product 
more equably ; to diversify and lighten human toil. 

But the fruits of this sweeping change would not accrue to the 
United States alone. They would, by virtue of the strange and almost 
miraculous situation in which this country finds itself at the present 
time, accrue almost equally to all the other commercial nations. For 
it is in our power, by virtue of our vast hoard of gold, to stabilize the 
price level, not merely for this country but practically for all inter- 
national trade; and this means practically- for all the countries with 
which we do business. 

I have already noted that we possess now nearly half the world’s 
visible stock of monetary^ gold ; and I have shown likewise that this 
total stock of the world’s gold is not merely adequate for all our pur- 
poses but even, to some extent, redundant and liable to cause a fur- 
ther inflation of price levels if it is allowed to wreak its natural effects 
under our present system of leaving the purchasing power of our cur- 
rencies more or less to the caprice of gold discoveries and mining costs. 

We have nearly 4 billions of the yellow metal; all of the other nations 
only 4 or 5 billions more. Supposing that our prices are now or should 
be, at the time when we introduced the new system, a little above the 
level of the other principal countries. Then obviously our export 
trade will tend to decline, our imports to augment and the balance of 
trade to be turned against us just as it always has been. And then, 
precisely as now, we should lose gold. 

Let us even suppose that we lost a billion. At the present time such 
an outflow from this country might easily precipitate a crisis and per- 
haps a prolonged depression like that of 1893-1898 in the United 
States. But instead of this we should simply then have 3 billions in 
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our gold redemption fund (still vastly more than we need) instead of 
4 billions; and the rest of the commercial countries would have 5 or 6 
billions of gold instead of 4 or 5, as now. 

In the commercial nations that had then returned to the gold stand- 
ard and a free gold exchange, the volume of their gold would broadly 
determine their general levels of prices; and under the system of free 
exchange these price levels would be very nearly the same, just as they 
were for a century before the outbreak of the World War (and just 
as they now are, very nearly, measured in a common standard of gold). 

An increase of a billion dollars in the gold holdings of these nations 
would in due course raise their price levels by an average of from 20 
to 25 per cent. The effect of this rise in prices would be almost 
inevitably to bring on a speculative boom, which would carry their 
price levels above those of the United States. Then the tide would be 
reversed, just as, generation after generation, it has been in all inter- 
national trade. Again their goods would become dear to us and ours 
relatively cheap to them. Again, the balance would turn in our favor. 
Again the gold would flow back to the United States. But not into the 
ordinary channels of trade. Not into the banks, as now. Not into 
the federal reserve system. Not into any channel where, as is now the 
case, it could produce a profound revolution in prices and an utter 
upsetting of all our economic and social arrangements, as did the 
import of a total of two billions of gold during and since the War in 
this country. 

Under this new arrangement the gold would flow back into the gold 
redemption fund, because gold metal, of itself, would no longer be legal 
tender in this country, nor lawful bank reserves. And there it would 
stay until it was again required for the needs of international trade, or 
such mild demands as were made upon it by timid people who would 
rather possess stamped bits of the yellow metal than certificates of 
equal purchasing power, exactly such as we chiefly carry about now. 
The whole billion could flow back and it could produce no disturbance 
of the price levels, promote no wild orgies of speculation, such as a 
general rise in prices always brings about, and seems to threaten again 
at this very moment. This billion could come, and yet another 
billion more, and, conceivably, yet a billion beyond that; and still it 
would produce, neither in this or in any of the other countries, any 
deep disturbance of the economic or social order. 

And now as to the need : Speaking in 1919, with the havoc wrought 
by the War’s upheaval in mind, and only dimly visioning the world-wide 
collapse that was soon to follow, Wesley C. Mitchell, one of our ablest 
and best-balanced economic minds, had this to say ; 

One cannot conclude a survey of the violent changes in prices during the 
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War and of the grave uncertainties of the near future without reflecting upon 
the badness of the best existing monetarj systems. 

The United States has maintained the gold standard without serious 
limitation and has reorganized its banking system on approved lines. Never- 
theless we have had price fluctuations almost as violent as those of the 
greenback period. 

These fluctuations have caused unmerited suffering to millions of families 
and have heaped unearned riches upon thousands. They have caused 
wasteful struggles^ encouraged extravagance among some, and created the 
class of ‘new poor.‘ They have promoted speculation and reduced the effi- 
ciency of management and labor. 

We are poorer in goods, more quarrelsome in spirit, less ready to work 
because of these fluctuations. All this has happened and is irretrievable. 
But within a few years fresh changes may happen just as evil in their 
consequences. 

This wretched record and this wretched prospect are a grave indictment 
of our present form of economic organization. Have we not sufficient con- 
structive imagination and practical sagacity to develop a better monetary 
system ? 

In the same year, Lord d’Abernon, banker and diplomat, and one of 
the most experienced of English statesmen, in an address in the House 
of Lords said, on this same question: 

I hold that it is more vital and more urgent than any question now before 
the country. It transcends and pervades all other problems. Unless right 
views are attained on this, all efforts towards reform in other directions will 
be overborne and submerged. 

Nearly four years have passed, and we seem little nearer the solu- 
tion of these problems tlian we were then. 

The Practical Details 

In brief, what is here proposed is: 

(1) To make all note issues, government or federal reserve, fully 
redeemable in gold and full legal tender, and the sole legal tender and 
the sole money of bank reserves. Gold itself would then cease to be, 
directly, legal tender, thougli practically it would be, of course, just 
the same as now. And this change would in no way affect contracts 
now existing, to pay in gold, or the making of future contracts. 

(2) To put all the gold now in the Treasury and the federal re- 
serve banks in a common redemption fund, used exclusively for the re- 
demption of the currency. This would, in effect, make all the currency 
issues now outstanding (less than 4 billions) practically gold certi- 
ficates. And this provision, of course, would mean the repeal of the 
requirements in the Federal Reserve act, of gold reserves against 
federal reserve notes and deposits. 

(3) To control or restrict the total issue of this gold standard cur- 
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tency hy means of an index number of prices^ checired by other index 
numbers of production^ employment, ana trade. The index number of 
prices might well be the present Bureau of Labor index of wholesale 
prices, on the theory that the check applied must be applied early, and 
that the movement of wholesale prices is much more rapid and always 
precedes in time any movement of the general price level. This index 
should be checked by indices of production and employment, on the 
theory that at times prices might be rising rapidly, with employment 
below normal ; but this would happen rarely. 

(4) Control of the note issue to be through the medium of the 
federal reserve banks, which should be required by law, on a change 
in the price level of, let us say, 3 per cent (or whatever figure might be 
decided upon) to raise or lower the rate of rediscount by 1 per 
cent, or in the same way to raise or to lower their holdings of securities 
and acceptances by, let us say^, some conventional figure like 100 
million dollars, as might be agreed upon; or both. The changes in the 
bank rate and security holdings might be at a mildly progressive rate 
as, for example, a change of 1 per cent in the rate for the first 3 per 
cent change in the price index, another 1 per cent for the next 2 
points change in the price index, etc. But in practice this would 
scarcely be needful, or only for emergencies. For example, if, start- 
ing from the beginning of 1919, when prices began to rise at the rate 
of 2 and 3 per cent a month, this arrangement would have brought the 
rate of rediscount up to 10 per cent within six months, and this would 
certainly have been sufficient to have checked inflation by, let us say, 
October of 1919. In fact, with this automatic check it seems probable 
that inflation could not have gone on for more than three or four 
months. 

(6) It seems clear that this control must be automatic and free 
from the possibility of intervention by any kind of influence, political, 
financial, or otherwise. It seems evident, from our experience, that 
this is the one possible means of obtaining such control. 

(6) Finally, all exports or imports of gold or currency required by 
law to be registered and certified, and when a given amount of currency 
has been, for example, exported or presented to the Treasury or banks 
for redemption or for gold exports, the federal reserve banks to in- 
crease their holdings of securities by a corresponding amount (say in 
lots of 50 or 100 millions) ; and vice versa. 

The idea, in sum, is to keep the amount of currency and credit in 
l)alance with the price level, and maintain the latter at as nearly a 
constant figure as is practically possible. It is not generally known or 
rea]|zed that in the years just before the War, and extending even 
jJaAi the first year of the War, this country at least had reached a 
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quite extraordinarj)' degree o£, economic stability, beyond that perhap;^ 
of any similar period in ,a century and more. In the seven years 
from the end of 1908 to late in 1915, the annual averages, even of 
commodities at wholesale, varied by only four points, on the Bureau 
of Labor index (from 97 to 101). 

Investigations carried out by the writer in the last three years seem 
to indicate distinctly that tliis high degree of economic stability 
could again be attained, rather quickly, and by the simplest of means, 
as has here been briefly sketched. 

Caul Snyder. 
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General Works, Theory and Its History 

A Critique of Economics: Doctrinal and Methodological. By 0. Fbxd 
Boucke. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 
305.) 

In this small book, which is a companion volume and “in a sense a 
continuation” of his recent Development of EconomicSy Professor 
Boucke undertakes a summary of the historical background of modern 
economics and a criticism of both its principles and its methodology. 
His basic contention is that the development of modern psychology has 
destroyed the logical foundations of the science in the form in which 
the present age has inherited it from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and has forced a repudiation of old doctrines and a re^am- 
ination of the concepts and methods of thought in this field. Part I 
of the book, dealing with Principles, is frankly critical in the de- 
structive sense. It attempts merely to show the inconsistencies and 
untenability in view of present knowledge of facts of the accepted 
doctrines of marginalistic economic theory. Part II aims to go beyond 
mere criticism and indicate the lines along which the author hopes 
to see built up a sound methodology. 

The most valuable portions of the book in the reviewer’s opinion 
are the introductory chapter on the Problem, showing how current 
economic doctrine developed out of a sensationalistic psychology 
framed on the analogy of the Newtonian mechanics, and the criticism 
of the resulting theory of valuation in the first chapter of part I, The 
argument here is remarkable for the mastery of philosophical literature 
displayed and for incisive analysis and clear statement. These chapters 
should demonstrate to the satisfaction of anyone not already convinced 
that economic theory cannot be a mechanistic science of values and, 
indeed, that no such science is possible in view of the modern psycho- 
logical conception of our affective and conative consciousness. 

In regard to the remainder of the book, and especially to the infer- 
ence that the great bulk of extant economic theory must be thrown 
away and done over, there is more room for difference of opinion. 
The subsequent chapters of part I deal with Price, Distribution, and 
Production. The criticisms of doctrine presented are undoubtedly 
sound as regards the form of statement of economic theories met with 
in the great majority of textbooks and other works. But there is room 
for question as to how essential after all the psychological assumptionif 
or any psychological assumptions, really are for the substantial body 
df economic theory. From Cournot to Wesley MitcheU authoritative 
voices have not been wanting to advocate an objective formulation of 
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economic relations, and the recent able study of the whole subject by 
Professor Z. C. Dickinson shows the same tendency. It may be sug- 
gested that the truth of our assumed psychology is not vital as long 
as men in the mass behave ‘^as if” they were actuated by motives of the 
character described ; this would be analogous to the treatment of force 
in mechanics. My own view is that the psychology of valuation is 
important for economic criticism rather than economic theory, and is 
tributary to ethics rather than economics. It is not clear, even after 
reading Professor Boucke’s Critique that the laws of diminishing 
(price) productivity and of imputation are not valid scientific prin- 
ciples in a purely objective interpretation, or that expenses of pro- 
duction have no useful import if restricted to the representation of 
sacrificed alternatives measured in terms of price. We must not lose 
sight of the fact of overwhelming practical importance, that if we 
cannot give some intelligible meaning to values, costs and productivi- 
ties as measurable and comparable quantities, then an intelligent organ- 
ization of economic activity is impossible and meaningless, and the 
whole science of economics is reduced to the position of an academic 
exercise. 

The real issue with regard to the older economics is better brought 
to the fore by the discussion of Methodology in part II of the Critique. 
This discussion centers around the meaning of law and causality, and 
the most important positive conclusion is that in the social sciences 
we rarely find connections of the nature of definite functional relations, 
but must be content with correlations of larger or smaller magnitude. 
This term correlation is a more accurate expression for what the 
economist has meant bj'^ saying that his laws are “tendencies,’^ real 
but only partial causes. Professor Boucke rightly insists that there 
must be a certain minimum correlation before we can consider a rela- 
tion significant. It is undoubtedly just to face the older economic 
theory with peremptory questions on this head, to insist that in the 
future more effort must be made to find out something about the actual 
importance of the different tendencies and to take account of enough 
factors in a complex situation to constitute a substantial contribution 
toward a complete explanation. It is also right to demand that more 
regard be had to concrete content and less to pure form in working 
out principles. Thus the desire for wealth as a motive is open to the 
criticism that the content of the term wealth is all to be determined 
after the event. 

This discussion of methodology deals with difficult material and at 
many points the author’s phraseology is perplexing. It is needless to say 
that most of the problems of philosophy and logic are raised first and 
last. But the book as a whole is well worth careful reading, and with 
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a large part of the author’s conclusions the thoughtful reader will be 
forced to agree. 

Frank H. Knight. 

University of Iowa. 


NEW BOOKS 

Bonar, J. Philosophy and political economy in some of their historical 
relations. Third edition. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1922. Pp. 424*,) 

Buer^ M. C. Economics for beginners. (London: Routledge. New York: 
Dutton. 1921. Pp. 220. 4s. 6d.) 

This little volume is a British attempt to adapt the subject-matter of 
economics for presentation to young students. The author has broken 
up his exposition into chapters of three or four pages each and has made 
considerable use of diagrams. One misses the lists of exercises and 
questions customary in American texts. Part I deals with questions of 
value and distribution; Part II, with money, banking, and foreign trade; 
and Part III, with larger questions of welfare and the economic func- 
tions of the state. 

The preface carries a disclaimer of originality except as to arrange- 
ment. Here the “originality consists merely in postponing the exposition 
of some of the more difficult parts of the subject, even at some sacrifice 
of logical arrangement."' In question of theory the autlior acknowledges 
indebtedness to the writings and teachings of Professor Edwin Cannan. 
The book is so essentially British in its point of view, its illustrations, 
and its reference to war-time experience that it seems improbable that it 
could be successfully used in secondary schools in the United States. 

C. E. P. 

Cumberland, M. and Harrison, R. The new economics. (London: 
Palmer. 1922. Pp. xii, 145. 6s.) 

Dane, E. The common sense of economic science. (London: Mills & 
Boon, Ltd. 1922. Pp. 220. 5s.) 

Diehl, K. Sozialwissenschaftliche Erlduterungen su David Ricardos 
Grundgesetzen der Volkswirtschaft und Besteuerung. Part II: Lohn- 
theorie, Zins- und Unternehmergewinn; Handelspolitik ; Krisen; Steuer- 
ehre. Third edition. (Leipzig: F'elix Meiner. 1922. Pp. viii, 529. 
350 M.) 

Dietzel, H. Technischer Fortschrift und Freiheit der Wirtschaft. Staats- 
wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen, Heft 7. (Bonn: Schroeder. 1922. 
Pp. 62.) 

Fish, J. C. L. Engineering economics. First principles. Second edition. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xi, 311. $3.) 

Gide and Rist. Histoire des doctrines economiques. Fourth edition. 
(Bordeaux: Y. Cadoret. 1922. 25 fr.) 

Haurand, P. W. Das Nationalokonomische System von Heinrich Pesch. 
(Miinchen-Gladbach: Volksvereins Verlag. 1922. 27 M.) 

Hildebrand, B. Die Nationalokonomie der Gegenwart (1848) und 
Zukunft und andere gesammelte Schriften. Vol. I. (Jena: Fischer. 
1922. Pp. xxvi, 388.) 
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Hobson^ J. A. Incentives in the new industrial order. The new library 
of social science, no. 8. (New York: Thomas Seltzer. 1922. Pp. 160. 
$1.76.) 

The “new industrial order" that Mr. Hobson sets out to examine is, 
it should be premised, no utopia, socialist or other. With the “isms“ he 
is not concerned. What he sees practically emerging in the near future, 
in England at any rate, is “the principle of public ownership or control 
of fundamental and essential industries with the principle of representa- 
tive government in the several industries so owned and controlled." And 
it is to those who doubt the adequacy, under such a system, of the incen- 
tives to capital accumulation and to the various kinds of technical and 
executive efficiency and integrity, that he addresses this excellent little 
book. 

With characteristic terseness and clarity, Mr. Hobson puts a good 
deal of pregnant reasoning into small compass. His analysis of the 
existing maladjustment of economic incentives; his derivation of the 
phenomena of the business cycle from the inequalities of income distri- 
bution; and his estimate of the social value of the services of the “Napo- 
leons of commerce and finance" — deserve, among other features of the 
book, the serious attention of economists of all schools. 

The moderation and realism of Mr. Hobson^s conjectures with regard 
to labor come as a refreshing breeze of cool sense after much fervid 
idealizing. He clings (with an effort) to the method of industrial democ- 
racy; but without any pretence that it will of itself evoke fundamental 
changes in the attitude of the average worker. “What the worker will 
continue to be after, and what underlies all the demands for 'status' and 
representative government, is pay, security of livelihood, hours, and 
other conditions, all dependent on and derived from the prosperous and 
efficient working of the business." Mr. Hobson's comments upon the 
limits of functional organization and the method of consumers’ repre- 
sentation are likewise closer to reality and common experience than is 
usual in reformist literature; and the careful and candid temper of the 
argument render the book an exceedingly valuable contribution to social 
economics. 

Smith College. William Orton. 

JosEY, C. C. The social philosophy of instinct. (New York: Scribner's. 
1922. Pp. 174. $2.) 

With the problems of personnel crowding out the problems of effi- 
ciency study as the dominant theme in economic psychology, it is natural 
that much emphasis should be placed on that out of which behavior 
grows. The speculations of Hall, Freud, and McDougall have led many 
economists, under the brilliant leadership of Carleton Parker, to explain 
all sorts of industrial psychopathology as due to repressions or perver- 
sions of instinct. Unfortunately for this view, recent experiments in 
zoology and psychology are doing violence to the complaisant concept 
of instincts as inherited hierarchies of behavior. “Instead of looking 
for the determinants of the adult's career in certain supposedly innate 
characters, instincts, impulses, or dispositions, we should look for the 
determinants in the conditions which affect him." “When behavior is 
viewed in its concreteness, the diversity assumes such proportions that 
we begin to entertain doubt regarding the existence of common charac- 
teristics that are supposed largely to determine and shape the behavior." 
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^ “Behavior can be explained only in terms of the exciting stimuli and the 
nature of the organism. In explanations of this sort there is no use for 
a store of ‘mystic potencies* to connect various stimuli with a multitude 
of diverse responses.** 

Throughout his book Dr. Josey emphasizes the ambiguity in the use of 
the term instinct, the futility of explaining behavior in terms of ancestral 
experience, and the diversity of supposed instinctive behavior. He 
traces the development of the instinct concept as a sanction in the social 
studies, and cites abundant evidence to refute the claim that our culture, 
institutions, and customs are rooted in and determined by our innate tend- 
encies. The book is rather difficult reading, but deserves to be read, 
especially by those who have been impressed by the economic interpreta- 
tions proposed by Parker, Tead, and Veblen. 

Charles Leonard Stone. 

JouRNE, M. Precis d’economie politique. (Paris; Felix Alcan. 1921. 12 fr.) 

Keir, M. Industrial organization. An introduction to the study of eco- 
nomics. (New York: Ronald. 1923. Pp. vii, 421.) 

Kracauer, S. Soziologie als Wissenschaft. Eine erkenntnistheoretische 
Untersuchung. (Dresden: Sibyllen-Verlag. 1922. Pp. 177. 70 M.) 

Krebs^ a. Die Akhordarheit. Beitrdge zur Theorie und Praa^is der Lohn- 
bemessungsmethoden. Greifswalder Staatswissenschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen. Heft 11. (Greifswald: Ratsbuchhandlung L. Bamberg. 1921. 
Pp. 164.) 

Lapp, J. A. Economics and the community. (New York: Century Co. 
1922. Pp. xiv, 366. $1.76.) 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface, is “to give what 
the citizen needs to know about economics rather than to explore and 
expound economic theory.** The author is one of those wlio believe that 
economics should be introduced much earlier in the curriculum than has 
been customary to date and intends this text for use as early as the first 
high school years. He advises that the students gatlier “local data for 
each chapter before beginning the study of the text," and has prefaced 
each chapter with suggestions for a “community survey.** At the close 
of each chapter are the familiar questions and problems. Much interest 
attaches to such efforts to adapt our subject to students much more im- 
mature and much less well furnished with knowledge of industrial and 
social matters than our college sophomores. 

Examination discloses that the issue has been met by the simple (and 
usual?) expedient of heroic condensation. For example, chapter 8, on 
the “Distribution of income,** discusses wages, rent, interest and profits 
in seventeen pages of text and finds space for a diagram and a couple of 
iUustrations. Similarly, the following chapter on “Value and price** 
covers but eleven pages and besides developing a demand and supply 
theory of value, disposes of the labor theory of value, the costs of pro- 
duction theory and monopoly price. 

It may be possible to give a worth while and effective course in eco- 
nomics to high school students. Many thoughtful and experienced 
teachers are doubtful of this possibility. But it would seem axiomatic 
that the subjects presented in a half year would necessarily be fewer 
and their presentation more extended rather than less. Some concession 
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must be made to the immaturity of the student. And despite the growing, 
list of brief and all-inclusive texts^ it yet remains true that there is no 
necessary connection between brevity and clearness of statement. Texts 
are not meant to be memorized, but understood. If any effective pre- 
sentation of such intricate subjects as international trade, banking, and 
insurance (all of which are included in the text) is to be made to our 
high school students by the high school teachers, it will need the support 
of a masterly text with abundant illustration and amplifications well 
adapted to the mind and previous experience of the student. This text 
may name “those things which the citizen needs to know about economics,” 
but an effective text must make them understandable by the students in 
whose hands it is placed. 

C. E. Persons. 

Marconcini, F. 11 carattere contingente delle forme economiche. (Torino: 
Viano. 1923.) 

Masci, G. Le leggi delle trasformazioni industriali. (Perugia: Guerra. 
1923.) 

Michels, R. La teoria di Marx della miseria crescente, (Turin; Bocca. 
1922. Pp. viii, 244.) 

Mombert, P. Einfiihrung in das Siudium der Konjunktur. (Leipzig: 
G. A. Gloeckner. 1921. Pp, vi, 226. 40 M.) 

Pksch, H. Lehrhuch der Nationalokonomie, Vol. IV : Allgememe Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre. Part III: Der VolkswirtschaftUche Prozess, First 
and second editions. (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder & Co. 1922. Pp. xii, 
894. 690 M.) 

ScHWiEDLAND, Fi. V olkswirtscliaftslehre. Vol. I. Third edition, (Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammt',r. 1922. Pp. 460.) 

This is the first volume of Professor Schwiedland's Economics, a re- 
vision of his course of lectures given at the University of Vienna. The 
erudition of the author is surprising, and his grasp of the social and 
cultural bearings of economies renders liis very elaborate statement quite 
delightful to read. The author starts from the very beginnings of human 
society, and follows the economic development down to the present 
time. His remarks on private property, on the relation of the individual 
. to the state, on speculation, on the increasing inHuence of business on 
political life, on material wealth as the basis of power, on the proposed 
ways of attaining greater economic freedom are the expression of a master 
mind. R» R- W. 

Silverman, H. A. The substance of economics; for the student and the 
general reader, (New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. xiii, 250. $2.) 

Spann, O. Die Haupttheorien der Volkswirtschaftslchre auf dogmenges- 
chichilicher Grundlage. Wissenschaft uiid Bildung, Bd. 95. Eleventh 
edition. (Leipzig: Verlag Quelle & Meyer. 1922. Pp. 184.) 

Tugwell, R. G. The economic basis of public interest. A thesis. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. (Menasha, Wis. : George Banta Pub. Co. 1922. 
Pp. ix, 188.) 

Weber, M. Grundriss der Sozialdhonomik. Ill, Lieferung. Third edi- 
tion. (Tubingen: Mohr. 1922. Pp. 358-596.) 
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NEW BOOKS 

Business Geography. By Ellsworth Huntington and Frank E. 
Williams. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1922. Pp. x, 482, maps, diagrams, 
illustrations, tables of statistics, index. $2.75.) 

The potency of geographic influences in guiding human alTairs has 
long been recognized. Only recently, however, have serious attempts 
been made to organize into scientific form the knowledge gradually 
acquired in this vast field, and to evolve principles therefrom applic- 
able to present-day problems. Physical geography long held sway as 
the only well-organized specialized phase of the subject and had as its 
mission the accounting for land forms and other elements of geographic 
environment. This gradually led to recognition of the importance of 
the environment in guiding or modifying human affairs and thus oi)ened 
the door to other specialized phases of geographic science such as 
historical, ecological, commercial, industrial, agricultural, and econo- 
mic geography. Now is introduced a new member of this growing 
family group, viz.^ Busmess Geography. 

The volume is written in the interesting style characteristic of the 
authors in previous publications, well illustrated, and carefully made 
up from a mechanical standpoint. The twenty-nine chapters are 
grouped nearly equally into four main parts entitled. Geographical 
Principles in Business, Business Relations as Evolved among Typical 
Communities, The Business of the Continents, and The Business of the 
United States and Canada, respectively. Chapter headings are on the 
whole dignified and illuminating, the one exception being that of chapter 
24, ‘‘Industries where man robs nature.’’ This is not illuminating, for 
it is hardly proper to call mining, for example, a case of “robbing 
nature.” 

The first part emphasizes the geographical principles which are 
presumed to be of most vital importance to tlie business world. The 
fundamental factors of business geography are defined as being “(1) 
the products of a community ; (2) the needs of the community ; (3) the 
conditions of transportation as determined by the roads; and (4) the 
character of the people” (p. 3). The discussion is systematically 
carried out on the above-mentioned basis. A summary outline given 
in the first chapter is helpful in presenting an introductory glimpse 
of the geographic relations to be considered. One cannot help but 
feel, however, that a concise summary of the principles of geography 
emphasized should also have been prepared, preferably at the close of 
part I of the book. As it stands the discussion, well concentrated at 
the outset, loses effectiveness by scattering as the chapters unfold. 
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Part II is a study of the geographic relations and influences of 
different types of communities as placed by the authors in eight major 
groups. Here the principles and influences discussed in part I are 
focussed upon specific lines of human activity and thus their concrete 
importance made clear. In classifying communities as agricultural 
the authors hold strictly to the inherent significance of the term culti- 
vation of fields, and place in separate lists cattle raising and dairying. 
The correctness of such distinction may be questioned, for ‘‘agriculture’^ 
has now come to have a broader meaning than was applied to it 
originally . 

The latter half of the volume is a regional study of broad business 
movements as interpreted on a geographic basis. This is introduced 
by a summarized presentation of the European situation, then carried 
on by swift strokes through each of the continents and reaching its 
climax at the close with an admirable bird’s-eye view of the United 
States. In this connection the importance of international trade to 
the general prosj)erity of the country is clearly brought out. While 
all critics may not agree with some of the statements dealing with 
causes of trade movements, careful distinctions are made as to facts 
and opinions and thus serious reading of the text by business men and 
students generally will certainly .stimulate healthy discussion. 

The book covers such a wide field and involves so many fact illus- 
trations that one should probably not expect complete absence of error. 
The reviewer must, however, call attention to a few erroneous state- 
ments noted. It seems that one of the lessons w^hich geographers 
are slow to learn is that the very comprehensiveness of the subject- 
matter to be treated demands most searching and thorough criticism 
of manuscri})t material by experts in related lines, before publication. 
Thus, geological nomenclature docs not recognize “Peruvian age” in 
Texas (p. 52 ), nor docs medical practice tolerate spelling the name 
of the mosquito cvirricr of yellow fever “steogmaria” (p. 76). The 
proper term for the princi])al export of Ecuador is cacao rather than 
cocoa (p. 316 ), inasmuch as it is the bean and not the manufactured 
product that is referred to. The authors likewise unfortunately 
state that the “Denver and Salt Lake Railroad follows the Old Mormon 
Trail” (p. 98 ), whereas as a matter of fact the Old Mormon Trail 
follows the North Platte valley in Wyoming to Fort Laramie and then 
through southwest Wyoming into the Salt Lake Valley. The difficulties 
encountered by the Denver and Salt Lake Railroad are due chiefly to 
two causes : the first, the high grades that mark the absence of a great 
natural highway such as was the Old Mormon Trail; and the second^ 
the fact that the road has not been completed to Salt Lake City and 
thus lacks a profitable western terminal connection. 

In some places the authors also lapse into theorization that is not 
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in keeping with the general high character of the text. For instance, 
see their suggestion on page 125, ‘‘Among the common uses of petro- 
leum there are two where substitutes should be employed at once, (1) 
for automobiles and other explosion engines, and (2) for lighting and 
cooking in homes. Wood alcohol serves almost as well as gasoline 
in explosion engines.” Such statements show utter disregard for 
economic principles and are unwarranted by facts. Furthermore the 
authors do not show much faith in foreign petroleum reserves nor in 
the oil shales as sources of future supply when they state that “even 
with the fullest allowance for all these factors (oil shales, improved 
methods, etc.) it seems almost certain that by 1950 the world’s supply 
of petroleum will be reduced to small proportions” (p. 125). 

N. A. Bengtson. 

University of Nebraska, 

NEW BOOKS 

Andkeades, a. Le montant du budget de Vempire byzantin. (Paris: 
L^roux. 1922.) 

Arnett, A. M. The Populist movement in Georgia. A view of the **agra-- 
rian crusade'* in the light of solid-South politics. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. CIV, no. 1. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1922, Pp. 239.) 

While the author studies in considerable detail the Populist movement 
in Georgia, he does not neglect the general movement. He finds that 
Populist ideas had their inception, at least in the earlier stages of the 
movement, in agrarian discontent. However, the dissatisfaction was 
widespread and affected various elements of our population. The causes 
were chiefly economic, including changes in the industrial structure of 
society in the United States, evils incident to early railroad building, mis- 
fortunes connected with the break-up of the old plantation system, and 
the conflict between the new and the old ideals in the South. The volume 
is divided into seven chapters in which are considered in order the rise 
of the spirit of discontent, the '‘basis of the agrarian dissent," the rise 
of farmers* organizations, party reform and its results, the business de- 
pression after 1892 and its influence on ideas in Georgia, the “party 
revolt of 1896." Chapter 7 is devoted to a summary study of the final 
outcome of the movement. The author concludes that while the con- 
ditions of the masses have been greatly improved in recent years “one 
should not be unduly optimistic," because “the fundamental problems 
with which the Populists were concerned have not been solved." For 
example, “Only a meager beginning has been made in the matter of rural 
credits. Transportation problems are still pressing. The trust problem 
is unsolved. The system of taxation leaves much to be desired. Prob- 
lems of industrial labor are still with us. While the people may have 
gained somewhat more effective control over their government, they have 
not eliminated the boss, the demagogue, and the corruptionist. They are 
still too often swayed by tradition and prejudice." 

I. Lippincott. 

Bachi, R. L*Italia economica net 1921. (Turin: La Riforma Sociale. 
1922. Pp. xi, 457.) 
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Borcmardt^ J. Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von der Urseit his zur 
Gegenwart. Vol. I: Bis zum Ende der Hohenstaufen, (Berlin: E. 
Laubsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1922. Pp. 196.) 

Bouroin, G. and Bourgin, H. Le regime de Vindustrie en France de 18H 
h 1830. Vol. II. (Paris: Picard. 1921.) 

Bryant, L. The mirrors of Moscow. (New York: Seltzer. 1923. Pp. 
XV, 209. $2.50.) 

Burger, O. Ein Betdtigungsfeld fiir Handel und Industrie. Nehst einem 
Beitrag iiber die Kenntnis des VorJcommen und Stand des Bergbaus 1921, 
von Dr, Robert Scheibe. (I.eipzig: Dieterichsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1922. Pp. viii, 383. 180 M.) 

Cessi, B.. Storia del commercio. (Padua: La Litotipo. 1922. 18 1.) 

CiSAR, J. and Pokorny, F. The Czecho-Slovak Republic. A survey of 
its history and geography, its political and cultural organization, and its 
economic resources. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1922. Pp. 218. 9s.) 

Clarkson, G. B. Industrial America in the World War. Introduction by 
Georges Clemenceau. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1923. $5.) 

Coulter, E. M. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and the struggle for 
southern commerce, 1865-1872. (Chicago: American Historical Society. 
1922. Pp. 68. $1.60.) 

Deloche, M. La crise economique au XVIe siecle et la crise actuelle. 
(Paris: Lib. Plon. 1922. Pp. 64. 4 fr.) 

Denikin, A. I. The Russian turmoil. Memoirs: military, social and 
political. (New York: Dutton. 1923. Pp. 344. $8.) 

Dunaway, W. F. History of the James River and Kanawha Company. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics and public law, vol. 
CIV, no. 2. (New York: I.ongmans, Green. 1922. Pp. 261.) 

Emerson, P. The geography of New England. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. 96. 80c.‘) 

Fayolle, Marshall, and others. Au Canada. (Alcan: Paris, 1922. Pp. 
269. 26 fr.) 

An account of the mission sent by the Comite France-Amerique to 
render thanks to Canada for the assistance rendered by her during the 
war, with chapters on the finances, the commerce, the railroads, the agri« 
culture, and the question of nationalities in Canada. 

Fenyo, M. Hungary of today. (Budapest: Hungarian National Society 
of Agriculture. 1922. Pp. 122.) 

Flack, F. Guide economique de UAlgerie. (Paris: Albin Michel. 1923.) 

Gallouedec, L. and Maurette, F. La France et ses colonies. New edi- 
tion, based on program of 1920. (Paris: Hatchette. 1922. Pp. 352. 
7.60 fr.) 

Ghosh, J. A history of land tenure in England. (Calcutta: Kar. 1922. 
Pp. 280.) 

Haas, W. Bestrebungen und Massnahmen zur Fbrderung des Kieler 
Handels in V ergangenheii und Gegenwart (1242-1914). Mitteilungen der 
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Gesellschaft fur Kieler Stadtgeschichte^ Nr. 31. (Kiel: Lipsius & Tia- 
cher. 1922. Pp. xix, 294.) 

Hahn^ W. and von Lilienfeld-Toal, A. Ber neue Kurs in Russland. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1923. Pp. viii, 107.) 

A detailed account of the new economic policy in Russia^ which began 
in March, 1921. It gives the most important decrees and ordinances 
regulating trade and industry, land tenure, currency, immigration, and 
the penal code. These are given chiefly in extenso in a literal transla- 
tion, but partly, in smaller print, in abstracts made by the authors. It is 
to be hoped that they will continue this work, bringing it up to date. For 
those who do not read German, the reviewer might suggest the account of 
the new regime in Russia given in chapters 9 and 10 of Hellers's Indus- 
trial Revival in Soviet Russia (Seltzer, 1922) and an article by Louis 
Levine on the new land tenure in the Atlantic Monthly, November, 1922. 

R. R. W. 

Hassert, K. Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika als politische und 
wirtschaftliche Weltmacht geographisch betrachtet. (Tubingen: Mohr. 

1922. 180 M.) 

Heckscher, E. F. The Continental System: an economic interpretation. 
Edited by H. Westeroaard. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of economics and history. (London and New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xiv, 420.) 

The several parts deal with the antecedents of the Continental Sys- 
tem, origin and external course; internal history and working, and the 
effects of the Continental System on the economic life of Great Britain 
and the mainland. 

Held, H. J. Spanien. Seine Wirtschaftsgeographie und seine Stellung in 
der Weltwirtschaft. (Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 1922.\ 
Pp. 53. 20 M.) 

Huntington, E. and Visher, S. S. Climatic changes, their nature and 
causes, (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xiii, 329.) 

Klein, G. Oesterreich und die Zukunft. (Vienna: Georg Klein, Haupt- 
strasse 71. 1922. Pp. 32. 2000 Kr.) 

Leites, K. Recent economic development in Russia, Edited by H. 
Westeroaard. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of economics and history. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 

1923. Pp. 240. $2.60.) 

The three parts deal with the effect of the World War on the economic 
life of Russia prior to the bolshevik revolution ; results of the economic 
policy of the bolsheviks; and economic life in Soviet Russia in 1920. 

Lutz, O. Wirtschaft und Kultur in Mittelamerika einschliesslich Mexiko, 
Schriften des Frankfurter Messamts, Heft 9. (Frankfurt: Messamt fur 
die Frankfurter Internationalen Messen. 1922. Pp. 24. 30 M.) 

McVey, F. L. Modern industrialism: an outline of present-day industrial 
organization. Second edition. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xvi, 
868 .) 

Marquis, S. S. Henry Ford: an interpretation, (Boston: Little, Brown. 
1923. $2.50.) 
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Meserve^ H. C. Lowell — an industrial dream come true. (Boston: Na- 
tional Assoc, of Cotton Manfrs. 1923. Pp. 126.) 

Mortara^ G. Prospettive economiche, 1928. Published by the Universita 
Bocconi of Milan. (Citta di Gastello: Soc. Tip. “Leonardo da Vinci." 
1928. Pp. xix, 425.) 

A yearbook giving an account of the industrial and commercial pros- 
pects of Italy under the headings of grain^ wine, silk, cotton, iron, etc., 
including chapters on the currency, on public finance, and on emigration. 
The author protests against the unfair limits set by our immigration law 
which takes no account of the Italians returning from United States to 
Italy. Of these there were 54,000 during the financial year 1921-1922, 
while only 42,000 were admitted. In his chapter on taxation and finance 
the author points out that during the time from 1914-1915 to 1921-1922 
the total sum raised by national taxation was 46 billion lire, and that 
during the same time investments were made to the amount of 65 billion. 
The increase of the paper currency was from 2,698 million in June 1914 
to 20,100 million in November, 1922. 

R. R. W. 

Musart, C. La reglementation du commerce des grains en France au dix- 
huitieme siecle. La theorie de Dalamare. (Paris: Champion. 1921.) 

Narain, B. Indian economic problems. Part I : Essays on Indian eco- 
nomic problems. Part II: Source book for the study of Indian economic 
problems. (Lahore: Punjab Printing Works, Katcheri Road. 1922. 
Pp. X, 547; xi, 435. 6r.; Br.) 

Deals largely with prices and the Indian currency and banking, land 
revenue, irrigation, Indian railways, and cooperation. A few chapters 
at the end of part I treat of India’s foreign trade and labor. Some of the 
chapters have been previously published in the W eltwirtschafiliche 
Archiv. 

Oppenheimer, F. The state: its history and development viewed socio- 
logically. Second American edition. (New York: Huebsch. 1922. Pp, 
XV, 302. $2.) 

Authorized translation by J. M. Gitterman. The first American edi- 
tion was published in 1914. 

Penson, H. Is Germany prosperous? Impressions gained. (London: 
E. Arnold. 1922. Pp. 124. 3s. 6d.) 

Rachel, H, Die Handels-, Zoll- und Aksisenpolitik Preussens 1730-174.0. 
(Berlin: Paul Parey. 1922. Pp. xii, 826. 350 M.) 

Rasin, a. Financial policy of Czechoslovakia during the first year of its 
history. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and 
social history of the World War, Czechoslovak series. (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xvi, 160.) 

Redmond, G. F. Financial giants of America. (Boston: Stratford Co. 
1922.) 

Reisner, E. H. Nationalism and education since 1789; a social and poli- 
tical history of modern education. (New York; Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
xiii, 575.) 

Ross, E. A. The social revolution in Mexico. (New York: Century. 1923. 
Pp. 200. $1.75.) 
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Ruhl^ a. Die WiTtschaftspsychologie des Spaniers, (Berlin: E. S. Mit- 
tler & Sohn. 1922. Pp. 81-115. 20 M.) 

Sarkar^ B. K. The futurism of Young Asia and other essays on the rela- 
tions between the East and the West, (Berlin: Julius Springer. 1922. 
Pp. X, 399.) 

Shadwell, a. The engineering industry and the crisis of 192^. A chapter 
in industrial history, (London; King. 1923. Is. 6d.) 

Shortridge, W. P. The transition of a typical frontier xoith illustrations 
from the life of Henry Hastings Sibley, (Menasba, Wis. : George Banta 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. V, 186, $1.50.) 

Thompson, C. M. History of the United States, political, industrial, so- 
cial, Revised edition. (Chicago and New York: B. H. Sanborn 8c Co. 
1922. Pp, xxiii, 584.) 

Thwing, C. F. Human Australasia. Studies of society and of education 
in Australia and New Zealand, (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 
270. $2.50.) 

Tino-Branca, a. Cinquant* anni di economia sociale in Italia. (Bari: 
Laterza. 1923.) 

Tittemore, J, N. and Vissers, A. A., compilers. The N on-partisan League 
vs, the home, (Milwaukee, Wis.: Burdick-Allen Co. 1922.) 

Wai^ker, P. F. Industrial development of Kayisas. Sections 1 and 2. 
Bulletin of the University of Kansas, vol. XXIII, no. 12, June 16, 1922. 
(Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. Engg. Exp. Sta. 1922.) 

Results of an investigation covering several years in which the author 
visited the manufacturing cities. Presents information in regard to the 
development of manufacturing in different sections of the state. 
Industrial maps are given in section 2, Industrial Map Section, for 23 
cities and 28 counties. 

Webb, S. and Webb, B. The decay of capitalist civilisation, (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1923. Pp. xvii, 242.) 

West, F. E. Stepping stones to social and industrial history. Self-study 
series. (London; Wheaton. 1923. Pp. 116.) 

Australia: a commercial and industrial handbook, U. S. Dept, of Com- 
merce, Special agents series, no. 216. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. OflSce. 
1922. Pp. vii, 162. 75c.) 

Boston: an old city with new opportunities. (Boston: Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs. 1922. Pp. 64.) 

Commercial travelers* guide to Latin America, Revised edition. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Miscellaneous series, no. 89. (Washington: 
Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. xii, 734. $1.25.) 

A carefully prepared guidebook, with information in regard to trans- 
portation rates, steamship fares and itineraries for various Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and many maps. 

Effects of the war upon French economic life. Edited by Charles Gide. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Preliminary econoxnic 
studies of the war, no. 23. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1928. Pp. 197.) 
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Contains five monographs dealing with the effect of the war upon 
French merchant marine, by Mazel; upon the French textile industry, by 
Aftalion; upon French finance, by Nogaro; upon French commercial 
policy, by Aftalion; upon labor in France, by Oualid. 

Reparation, Part II: Politics and economics of payments. A League of 
Nations, vol. V, no. 2. (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non St. 1922. Pp. 48-145. 5c. per copy; 25c. per year.) 

Report on commercial, industrial and economic situation of China in July, 
1922. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office, 1923. Is. 9d.) 

Report on economic and financial conditions in V enzuela, 1922. (London: 
H. M.'s Stationery Office. 1923. Is.) 

Report on economic and financial situation in Australia. Revised to 
October, 1922. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s. 6d.) 

Report on financial, industrial and commercial conditions in Canada to 
September, 1922. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s. 3d.) 

Report on industrial and economic situation in C secho-Slovakia, to May, 
1922. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. Is. 6d.) 

The restoration of Austria. Agreement arranged with the League of Nations 
and signed at Geneva on October 4, 1922, with relevant documents and 
statements. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s. 6d.) 

Supplement aux memoires presentes a la Conference de Genes sur la debacle 
des Soviets et la restauration economique de la Russie. (Paris: Assoc. 
Financiere, Industriclle et Comrnerciale Russe. 1922. Pp. 64.) 

William Lovett, 1800-1877. Fabian biographical series, no. 8. (London: 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St., Westminster. 1922. Pp. 24. 3d.) 

World almanac and hook of facts for 1023. Thirty-eighth year. Edited by 
R. H. Lyman. (New York: Press. Pub, Co., 53 Park Row. 1923. Pp. 
896. 36c.) 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
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Bedford, A. C. Problems confronting the petroleum induttry. (New 
York: Author, 26 Broadway. 1923. Pp. 38.) 

An address by the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

Bruere, R. W. The coming of coal. (New York: Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave. 1922. Pp. 123. $1.) 

This was prepared for the Educational Committee, Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Cliurches of Christ 
in America. The author deals largely with the labor question, describ- 
ing the awakening of the miners, struggle for organiziition, and rise of 
democracy. Some attention, however, is given to the technical aspects 
of coal production. 

Capper, A. The Agricultural bloc. (New York: Hatcourt, Brace & Co. 
1922. Pp. vii, 171.) 

Discusses the crisis in agriculture, depression siace the war, burden 
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of transportation^ problems in marketings cooperations tariff protection for 
agricultures the farmer’s program, and the program of the Agricultural 
bloc. 

Chase^ L. a. Rural Michigan. Rural state and province series, edited by 
L. H. Bailey. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 492. $3.) 

Presents a "general and free account of the past and present condi- 
tion of Michigan agriculture and rural life." Successive chapters treat of 
the physical and climatic setting of Michigan, influence of soils on the 
settlement of Michigan, other resources, the occupation of the land, agri- 
cultural industries, plants and crops, animal industries, transportation 
and marketing, rural manufactures, rural living conditions, agricultural 
societies, educational enterprises, governmental work for country life, 
development of Michigan waste lands, and status and tendencies in 
Michigan rural life. Similar studies for each of the leading agricultural 
states should prove helpful in the campaigns for improvement of rural 
community life. 

Clerc, D. and Gibson, A. H. Water power in the British Empire. (Lon- 
don: Constable & Co. 1922. Pp. 64.) 

Collins, W. F. Mineral enterprise in China. Revised edition. (New 
York: G. E. Stechert. 1922. Pp. 410. $8.) 

Dahms, a. Grundzuge der Bergwirtschaftslehre. Part 2 : Spesielle Bcrg- 
wirtschaftslehre. (Lucka, S.-A. : Reinhold Berger. 1922. Pp. vii, 76. 
80 M.) 

Day, D. T., editor. A handbook of the petroleum industry. Two vols. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1922. $16.) 

Dugoar, J. F. Agriculture for southern schools. Revised edition. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. x, 369. $1.20.) 

Dunlop, J. P. Secondary metals in 1921 j mineral recources of the United 
States, 1921. Part I. Dept, of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922.) 

Enders, M. Handbuch der Forstpolitik mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Second revised edition. (Berlin: 
Julius Springer. 1922. Pp. xvi, 905. 480 M.) 

Forrester, R. B. The cotton industry in France. (Manchester, Eng.: 
Univ, Presg. 1921. Pp. xiv, 142.) 

Gatin, M. J. OiUshale, an historical, technical, and economic study. IT. S. 
Dept, of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, bull. 210. (Boulder, Colo.: 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 1922. Pp. xi, 201.) 

This bulletin was printed by the state of Colorado as part of the 
cooperative agreement with the Bureau of Mines for the investigation of 
oil-shales. 

Ginx, C. Report on the problem of raw materials and foodstuffs. Pub- 
lished by the League of Nations. (London: Constable. 1923. 10s.) 

Henderson, H. D. The Cotton Control Board. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Economic and social history of the World War, 
British series. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922.) 
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Howell, J. P . An agricultural atlas of Wales. Prepared for the In- 
stitute for Research in Agricultural Economics, Oxford, and published 
by the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries by the 
Ordinance Survey. (Southampton, Eng.: Ordinance Survey. 1921.) 

Hudeczek, K. The economic resources of Austria. Translated. (Vienna: 
Mainz. 1922. Pp. 74.) 

Illick, J. S. The forest situation in Pennsylvania. Bull. 30. (Harris- 
burg, Pa,: Pa. Dept, of Forestry. 1923. Pp. 14.) 

Kassner, P. Wirtschaf tliche Bodenreform. Die Biicherei der Volkshochs- 
chule, Bd. 34. (Bielefeld: Velhagen & Klasing. 1922. Pp. vi, 107. 
32 M.) 

Marchini, a. L*agricoltore e la sua contabilita. (Milan: Antonio Val- 
lardi. 1922. Pp. 128. 2.50 1.) 

Martin, A, Le petrole, son origine, sa composition, sa recherche, (Paris: 
Lib. Felix Alcan. 1923. 6 fr.) 

Middleton, T. H. Food production in tear. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Economic and social history of the World War, 
British series. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. 
Pp. xix, 373.) 

Mitchell, E. L. The law of allotments and allotment gardens. Third 
edition. (London: King. 1922.) 

Montgomery, J. K. The maintenance of the agricultural labour supply in 
England and Wales during the war. (Rome: Intern. Inst, of Agricul- 
ture. 1922. Pp. 121.) 

North, S. H. Oil power. (New York: Pitman. 1923. Pp, ix, 122, $1.) 

Olivier, M. La politique du charbon, 1914-1921. (Paris: Lib, Felix 
Alcan. 1922. Pp. vi, 201. 15 fr.) 

A history of the policy of the British and of the French governments 
as to the production and distribution of coal during the war and after. 
Some account is given of the deliberate destruction of the French mines 
by the Germans; of M. Loucheur*s plan of distribution which was carried 
out in 1917; of the strikes in h'rance in 1919-1920; of the amount of coal 
demanded from Germany under the treaty. The auih»^r makes one more 
protest against tlie superficiality of Mr. Keynes estimates of the amount 
which Germany could deliver. 

R. R. W. 

Pack, A. N. Our vanishing forests. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp, 
xvi, 189. $2.) 

Pearse, A. S. Brasilian cotton. Being the report of the journey of the 
International Cotton Mission through the cotton states of Sao Paulo, 
Minas Geraes, Bahia, Alagoas, Sergipe, Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio 
Grande do Norte. (Manchester, Eng.: International Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, 1921. Pp. 231. 
21s.) 

Peck, G. N. and Johnson, H. S. Equality for agriculture. Second edi- 
tion. (Moline, 111.: H. W. Harrington. 1922. Pp. 32. 25c.) 

Penzer, N. M. The mineral resources of Burma. (London: Routledge. 
1922. Pp. 176.) 
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Recknaoel, a. B. The forests of New York state, (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1923. Pp. xiii, 167. $2.50.) 

“This book deals with the economic aspects of the woodlands of the 
state^ with the forest as a resource, the part which that resource has 
played in the industrial development of the state, and the vital relation- 
ship of proper forest conservation to the future welfare of the people 
of New York state and the nation.** Among the chapter headings are: 
The pulp and paper industry and otlier wood-using industries; Forestry 
as a land problem; Forestry as an industrial problem; Forestry as an 
investment. The appendix has many valuable statistical tables. 

Redmayne, R. a. S. The British coal-mining industry during the war. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and social his- 
tory of the World War, British series. (London and New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xv, 348.) 

Rew, H. An agricultural faggot. (London: King. 1923. 5s. 9d.) 

Rew, R. H. The story of the Agricultural Club, 1018-1921. (London: 
P. S. King & Company. 1922. Pp. xv, 205. 10s. 6d.) 

This book is a by-product of state activity occasioned by the war. 
England had an Agricultural I^abor Board which brought together re- 
presentatives of the landlord, farmer, and labor classes. These meetings 
suggested the idea of voluntary gatherings of a larger number of people 
for the discussion of questions pertaining to agricultural problems, 
whether, of the day or of a more general and permanent character. The 
Agricultural Club was formed and for some three years continued to hold 
meetings regularly. In the list of members are the names of many dis- 
tinguished men and women. 

The book consists of seventeen chapters, in part extracts from addresses 
delivered on a wide variety of subjects among which may be mentioned: 
Agricultural economics; Agrarian politics; Nationalization of the land; 
Ownership and tenancy; and Rural psychology. The book might well 
be called “Readings in Agricultural Economics,” for such it is, and it 
will prove useful in this capacity in connection with classroom work. 

As a sample of the topics presented brief mention may be made of a 
few. In the chapter on agricultural economics are to be found a defini- 
tion of that subject, by the author of the book, and a paper on “Farm 
accounts, profits and costs.’* An attempt is made to elucidate some 
disputed points in cost accounting as applied to agriculture. Also, in 
the same chapter is a discussion of “Agricultural development and na- 
tional welfare’* in which it is shown unmistakably that the interest of 
the farmer and the interest of the nation are not at all times coincident. 
The chapter on the “Nationalization of land’* is particularly clear and, 
to one who does not believe in the proposal as a creed, convincing. The 
objections to land nationalization here presented are hard to argue 
down. It is pointed out that the land nationalization is a political rather 
than an agricultural question. Under the title “Ownership and tenancy** 
is to be found a brief sketch of the farm tenancy conditions and an 
appraisal of the system now in vogue. A perusal of these illuminating 
chapters leads one to regret that the Club has discontinued its activities. 

B. H. Hibbard. 

Ritter, K. Deutschlands Wirtschaftslage und die Produktions-steigerung 
der Landwirtschaft. (Berlin : Paul Parey. 1922. Pp. iv, 118. 52 M.) 
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Robbins^ H. The labor movement and the farmer, (New York: Har- 
court. Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. vi, 195. $1.25.) 

Devoted to showing the farmer how his labor problems are related to 
the problems of labor in the field of manufactures. In sympathetic 
spirit the author endeavors to show the farmer the aspirations of trade 
union labor by describing the objects of trade unionism, the significance 
of radical movements in the United States and the meaning of industrial 
democracy. ‘^Industry and agriculture, particularly, are knit together. 
Each in great part is a labor question. Will it help the problem of 
either to insist that the other take a step down in the scale of civilized 
living, in order that his products may be cheaper.^*’ (p. 186). 

Roush, G. A. and Butts, A., editors. 'The mineral industry; its statis- 
tics, technology, and trade during 1921. Vol. XXX, supplementing vols. 
I to XXIX. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xviii, 895.) 

Sanders, J, T. Farm ownership and tenancy in the Black Prairie of 
Texas. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, bull. 1068. (Washington: Gov. 
Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 60. 10c.) 

A study of conditions in Dallas, Ellis, Hill, McLennan, Bell, and 
Williamson counties, based on data .supplied by 368 farm operators. 

Sanderson, D. The farmer and his community. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. 254. $1.25.) 

Among the topics discussed are the farm home, how markets affect 
rural communities, education, religious life, recreation, community organ- 
ization and planning. 

ScHKAFF, E. La question agratre en Russie. (Paris: Rousseau. 1923. 
20 fr.) 

Sheets, E. W. and others. Our beef supply. Separate from Yearbook of 
Dept, of Agriculture, no, 374. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. 
20c.) 

Sherlock, C. C. The modern farm cooperative movement. (Des Moines, 
la. : Homestead Co. 1922. Pp. 377.) 

Stibger, G. Der Mensch in der Landwirtschaft. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 

1922. Pp. XV, 437. 180 M.) 

Tscherkinsky, M. Les Landschaften et leurs operations de credit hypo- 
thecaire en Allemagne (1770-1920). (Rome: Intern. Inst, of Agricul- 
ture. 1922. Pp. 94. 3 fr.) 

Ukers, W. H. All about coffee. (New York: Tea and Coffee Trade Jour- 
nal Co. 1922. Pp. xxix, 796.) 

The Atlantic fisherman's almanac. (Boston: The Atlantic Fisherman, Inc. 

1923. Pp. V, 160. 50c.) 

Atlas of American agriculture. Part II: Climate. Section A: Precipita- 
tion and humidity. By J. B. Kincer. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Office 
of Farm Management, Advance sheets, no. 5. (W’^ashington : Gov. Prtg. 
Office. 1922. Pp. 48.) 

Australia: the coming cotton country. (London: ‘‘British Australasian,** 61, 
High Holbern, W. C. 1. 1922.) 
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Cotton facts. Edition of November, 1922. (New York: Shepperson Pub. 
Co.) 

This forty-seventh edition, in addition to statistics previously pre- 
sented, contains tables on the world's consumption of cotton production 
and supplies, probable world's stocks, and a recapitulation of the world's 
cotton exports for 100 years. Charts show the fluctuation of prices of 
spot cotton at New York, Liverpool, and New Orleans. 

Irrigation and drainage. Fourteenth census of the United States, 1920, 
vol. VII. U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. (Wash- 
ington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. Pp. 741. $1.60.) 

Laws of Maine relating to agriculture, Maine Dept, of Agriculture, Bulle- 
tin, vol. 21, no. 1. (Augusta, Me.: Dept, of Agri. 1922. Pp. 111.) 

Mineral resources of the United States in 1921 (preliminary summary). 
Dept, of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. (Washington: Gov. 
Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. iv, 102A.) 

The problems of the northwestern farmer. Prepared as a manual for handy 
reference, containing in graphic form the salient facts of the farmer's 
problems. (Minneapolis, Minn.: Federal Reserve Bank. 1922. Pp. 
12 ) 

Rubber situation in British colonies and protectorates. Report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to investi- 
gate and report. (London: H.M.'s Stationery Office. 1922. Pp. 9. 
8d.) 

Yearbook, 1921, United States Department of Agriculture. (Washington: 
Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 886. $1.25.) 

Contains Wheat production and marketing, by C. R. Ball, etc. ; Our 
beef supply, by E. W. Sheets; A graphic summary of American agri- 
culture, by O. E. Baker; and other essays. 

Manufacturing Industries 

NEW BOOKS 

Burton, W. A general history of porcelain. Two vols. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1922. Pp. xviii, 204.) 

Levainville, J. L*industrie du fer en France, (Paris: Lib. Armand 
Colin. 1923. 6 fr.) 

Martin, T. C. Forty years of Edison service, 1882-1922; outlining the 
growth and development of the Edison system in New York City, (New 
York: N. Y. Edison Co. 1922. Pp. vii, 181.) 

Mitchell, O. The talking machine industry, (New York: Pitman. 1923. 
Pp. xiii, 120. $1.) 

Oakleaf, H. B. Lumber manufacture in the Douglas fir region, (Chicago: 
Commercial Journal Co. 1922. Pp. xii, 182.) 

Reinhardt. Der deutsch-schweizerische Eisenhandel wdhrend des Welt- 
krieges, (Berlin: J. Bensheimer. 1922. Pp. xviii, 242. 60 M.) 

ScHLiER, O. Der deutsche Industriekorper seit 1860^ Part II: Die 
deutsche Industrie seit 1860, No. 1. (Tubingen: Mohr. 1922. Pp. 
viii, 80. 90 M.) 
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Cotton manufacturers and cotton manufacturers* manual 1922, Yearbook. 
(Boston: Nat. Assoc, of Cotton Manfrs. 1922. Pp. 249.) 

The packers* encyclopedia; blue book of the American meat packing and 
allied industries. Edited by P. I. Aldrich. (Chicago: National Pro- 
visioner. 1922. Pp. x, 629.) 

The rubber stiuation. (St. Louis, Mo.: First National Bank, Industrial 
Service Dept. 1923. Pp. 8.) 

Transportation and Communication 

NEW BOOKS 

Atterbury, W. W. Women and the railroads. An address before the 
Philadelphia Music Club. (Philadelphia Railroad System. 1923. Pp. 
11 .) 

Barnes, H. C. Freight rates and charges; laws, rules and regulations 
governing the construction, operation and development of railroad freight 
rates and charges in their application to interstate and foreign commerce. 
(Chicago: Traffic I^aw Service Corp. 1922.) 

Benson, W. S. J'he merchant marine. Knights of Columbus historical 
series. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. $1.60.) 

County, A. J. Adequate transportation — horc xvill our nation get it? 
(Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Railroad System. 1923. Pp. 13.) 

Fayle, C. E. Seaborne trade. Vol. II — From the opening of the sub- 
marine campaign to the appointment of the shipping controller. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1923.) 

Frankfurter, F., editor. A selection of cases under the Interstate Com- 
merce act. Second edition. (Cambridge; Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 789.) 

First edition appeared in 1915. “The new edition follows the original 
outline because the basic elements of the body of law under consideration, 
as seen in 1914, have not been fundamentally altered in the interval.’" 
Contains some 50 cases for the period 1915-1922. 

Innis, H. a. a history of the Cariadian Pacific Railway. (London: King. 
1923. Pp, viii, 364. 12s. 6d.) 

Jones, C. British merchant shipping. (New York: Longmans, Green. 
1922. $3.76.) 

Killik, S. H. M. Argentine railways. Manual for 1922. Seventh annual 
issue. (London: Effingham Wilson. 1922. Pp. 77.) 

King, S. P. The railxvays and the people. (Jacksonville, Fla.: New Eco- 
nomics Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 170.) 

Lee, E. Motor transport and our railroads: a problem of coordination, 
(Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Railroad System. 1923. Pp. 16.) 

Lee, I. L. Railway progress in the United States. (London: Stevens & 
Brown. 1922.) 

Lyford, W. H. Cooperation versus competition between motor truck and 
railroad transportation. (New York: National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce^ 866 Madison Ave< Pp. 19.) 
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Mundy, F. W., editor. Mundy*s earning power of railroads. Seven- 
teenth issue. (New York: J. H. Oliphant & Co. 1922. Pp. 442.) 

Paul, R. B. Shipping business methods, A guide for all engaged in the 
offices of shipowners and shipbrokers. (London and New York: Pitman. 
1922. Pp. vii, 96. 3s. 6d.) 

Roberts, G. E. The railroads. An address before the Traffic Club of 
Chicago. (New York: National City Bank. 1923.) 

Russell, C. E. Railroad melons, rates and wages, a handbook of railroad 
information. (Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 1922. Pp. 332. $2.) 

Sax, E. Die Eisenbahnen. Second revised edition. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 
1922. Pp. X, 614. 180 M.) 

Thayer, H. B. A national telephone service. An address before the 34th 
annual convention of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, 1922. (New York: American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. 1922. Pp. 23.) 

Thompson, S. Railway statistics of the United States of America for 
1921, Compared with the official reports for 1919 and recent statistics 
of foreign railways. Nineteenth year. (Chicago: Bureau of Railway 
News and Statistics. 1922. Pp. 143.) 

Vanderblue, H. B. and Burgess, K. F. Railroads: rates — service — 
management, (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xv, 488. $4.50.) 

Walden, C. F. Express and parcel post, claims and transportation law. 
Traffic management, standard course of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 
(New York; Association Press, 347 Madison Ave. 1922. Pp. v, 167. 
$10.60.) 

Warfield, S. D. National character of transportation. (Baltimore, 
Md.: National Assoc, of Owners of Railroad Securities. 1922. Pp. 34.) 

Whitford, N. E. History of the barge canal of New York state. Supple- 
ment to the annual report of the state engineer and surveyor for the 
year ended June 30, 1921. (New York: J. B. Lyon Co. 1922. Pp. 
686 .) 

Traces the history of the early canals in New York from 1790 to the 
present time. The volume is abundantly illustrated and represents de- 
tailed study. 

The consolidation of railroads in the United States. Research report no. 
66. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 
107. $2.) 

Presents a description of the historical development of the consolida- 
tion movement, an outline of the plans of consolidation that have been 
projected, a study of the broad economic factors affecting the success of 
these plans, and an estimate of the possible effects of consolidation. 

The federal valuation of the railroads in the United States: a report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Railroad Securities of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, (New York: Investment Bankers Assoc. 1922. 
Pp. 38.) 

International and Great Northern Railway, Position of the property under 
the reorganization plan of June 1, 1922, (New York: Wood, Struthers & 
Co. 1922. Pp. 19.) 
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Interstate Commerce Commission reports, Vols. 67 and 68. Also, Thirty- 
sixth annual report, December 1, 1022, (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 
1922. $2; $1.75; and 60c.) 

A list of references to literature relating to the Union Pacific System. 
(Washington: Library, Bureau of Railway Economics, Homer Bldg. 

1922. ) 

Merchant marine. National ('hamher*s position — lieport of Chamher*s 
Committee. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 1922. 
Pp. 23.) 

Report of the committee appointed by the Secretary of State for India on the 
administration and working of Indian railways. (London: H.M.*s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1921. Is. 6d.) 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 

NEW HOOKS 

Hosie^ a., editor. Commercial map of China (Philips). (l\.ondon: King. 

1923. 66s.) 

Jeudwine, F. J. Studies in empire and trade. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1923.) 

Maurette, F. Les grands marches des matieres premieres. (Paris: Colin. 
1922. Pp. 198. 5 fr.) 

Ottel, K. Die Technik der wirtsehaftUchen V erkehrs. (Vienna: Holder- 
Pichler. 1922. Pp. vii, 301.) 

Putnam, G. E. Supplying Britain* s meat. (London: George G. Harrap 
& Co., Ltd. 1923. Pp. 196.) 

Supplying Britain* s Meat is an attractive summary of meat supply 
and distribution written by the consulting economist of Swift and Com- 
pany, particularly for British readers. The volume is apparently not 
intended to be an exhaustive analysis of either production or distri- 
bution of meat, but merely to give in convenient, readable form the out- 
standing facts. The titles of the first four sections on sources of meat 
supplies, market distribution, development of meat export trade from 
North and South America, and the organization of the American packing 
industry, indicate sufficiently their contents. It is in the last three 
chapters that the purpose of the summary becomes somewhat clearer. 
Chapter 5, dealing with the report of tlie Federal Trade Commission, 
presents a viewpoint substantially similar to that embodied in the pub- 
lished replies of Swift and other packers to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Chapter 6, The British government and the American packers, 
presents arguments to show that the sensational press reports which fol- 
lowed the action of the Federal Trade Commission did not as a matter 
of fact present the true state of affairs, and that competition exists and 
has existed which would protect the interests of the British consumer in 
securing meat supplies from the United States. The closing chapter 
deals with the economic functions of packers, pointing out that meat 
prices cannot be controlled by any packer or group of packers, showing 
the relationship between meat prices and live-stock prices, and bringing 
out the work of the packers in conserving by-products. 


H. E. Tosdal* 
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Rastall^ W. H. Asiatic markets for industrial machinery, U. S. Dept, 
of Commerce, Special agents series, no, 215. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. 
Office. 1923. 60c.) 

Sargent, A. J. Coal in international trade, (London: King. 1922. Pp. 
73.) 

Taylor, E. G. R. The business man*s geography. A compendium of 
general and post-war conditions in respect of oz^erseas produce and over- 
seas markets. (London: King. 1923. 25s.) 

Foreign commerce and navigation of the United States, calendar year 1921. 
U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. Iviii, 941. $1.75.) 

Official reports of the Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention, held at 
Philadelphia, May, 1922. (Philadelphia: Secretary, Nat. Foreign Trade 
Convention Headquarters. 1922. Pp. xxxii, 621.) 

Selected bibliography of foreign trade 1922. (New York; National For- 
eign Trade Council, India House. 1922.) 

Trade and industry of Finland. (Helsingfors: J. Simelius's Heirs Prtg. 
Co., Ltd. 1922.' Pp. 746.) 

Year hook and export register of the Federation of British Industries, 1922. 
Edited by W. S. Barclay and E. A. Nash. (I.ondon; Federation of 
British Industries. 1922. Pp. 454, 339. 25s.) 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 

Exchanges 

Chain Stares: Their Management and Operation. By Walter S. 
Hayward and Percival White; with chapters by John S. Fleek 
and H. McIntyre. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1922. Pp. 411. $3.50.) 

As a whole the volume contains much valuable material, such as has 
appeared during recent years in trade magazines like Printers' Ink. 
Occasionally it resorts to sweeping generalities, as in the first chapter, 
on principles of chain store operation, where it states that ‘‘a grocery 
store, for example, can operate on a population of ten thousand suc- 
cessfully.” The A. & P. have many successful stores in smaller com- 
munities. In chapter 8, also, where under the heading ‘‘Competition” 
the authors discuss the policy of drug and grocery chains on private 
brands and substitution, and outline the bases of chain store competi- 
tion (such as better displays, better locations, etc.) the statement is 
made, “The quantity discount is the independent’s chief reason for 
being unable to meet chain store prices.” The authors would have 
a hard time proving that. The reviewer believes that it is not true in 
many lines. For instance, any Fifth Avenue department store sells 
many toilet preparations cheaper than the chain drug stores around the 
corner on Forty-second Street. 
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In the second chapter, on the chain store field, chains are classified 
according to (a) geographical extent, (b) policy, (c) organization, 
(d) product sold. Although illuminating, the chapter is not adequate, 
as one of the most important classifications is between manufacturers’ 
chains and independent retailing chains, which arc only casually re- 
ferred to in this section. In tiiis connection, on page 30, the authors 
say, ‘‘The goods manufactured by the chain are sold at lower prices.” 
From the context it would seem they refer to the Winchester Stores. 
If so, they are mistaken in their facts. Winchester rifles can frequent- 
ly be bought in other stores below list, but never in Winchester stores. 
Their discussions arc not always exact, as when they say (p. 23), 
“Since 191(5, the Piggl^^ Company has opened 600 stores.” The 

Wiggly proposition is one of licensing, and the Piggy Wiggly 
groups of stores in various sections are independent of each other. 

The location of the chain store is covered in chapter 3. The authors 
divide chain stores into those which advertise and so can take a side 
street location, and those who do not, so that they require a location 
in the retail center. The analysis is good, but among chain store 
executives it is customary to classify according to the type of store 
and set up a requirement for each type. In many lines of merchandise, 
chain store executives feel it is better to spend promotion money on 
good locations than on advertising. The miscellaneous problems of 
renting, buying buildings, sub-leasing, etc., are outlined, together with 
the preliminary analysis of the location. 

In a number of other points the field is inadequately covered. The 
discussion of arrangement and fixtures, chapter 4, is one instance, as 
the chain store has probably done more to improve retailing in con- 
nection with its development of arrangement fixtures and stock dis- 
play systems than in an}^ other way. Chapter 5, on purchasing, 
covers the general buying policies of the grocery and variety store 
chains, but does not touch on the practices of mens’ clothing, or 
women’s ready-to-wear and dry-goods chains. The authors are ap- 
parently less familiar with “The sales problem,” chapter 7, and are 
acting largely as reporters, w ith the result that they digress into half 
truths. For instance, in their description of the Liggett “one cent 
sales” they have got only a part of the real story. If it were possible 
to sell two fifty-cent articles regularly for fifty-one cents and make a 
greater profit than by selling one article for fifty cents, one may be 
sure that Mr. Liggett would do it all the time rather than only once 
in six months. 

Concerning “Pricing and turnover,” chapter 9, the authors have 
collected both good and bad material, and the result is confusing. They 
accept the definition of mark-up of a factory accountant which is 
at variance with the established definition among retailers. And in 
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discussing profits they say, “Staples are essentially inert. The profit 
comes in selling articles for which the demand is not steady, but can 
be created.” A successful chain-store merchant knows that his profits 
come from staples, and that they are not inert. Chapter 10, on expenses 
and profits, altliough interesting, contains some errors, as in chart 
19 (p. 155), entitled “Percentage of profit required on gross.” 
It gives department stores 4 per cent, tlie lowest of all, and grocery 
stores 15 per cent, the highest. In reality, grocery stores can operate 
on a much lower gross profit than department stores. Probably the 
department store figure is one of net profit on each dollar of sales, 
whereas the 15 per cent for groceries is probably the gross profit or 
mark-up. 

Advertising is covered in chapter 11, apparently from the stand- 
point of one who thinks all retailers sliould advertise. Chain stores 
which handle staple, convenience merchandise, generally make their 
whole store an advertisement by locating at the crossroads of traffic. 
They spend their advertising appropriation for the extra cost of their 
location. Sufficient is the history of the growth of chain stores during 
the past few years to prove the soundness of their advertising (or non- 
advertising) policy up to the present. The future may require in 
addition a newspaper campaign ; or choice locations may fetch prohi- 
bitive prices. But that is the future; not the past, or even the 
present. 

Organization, training men for yjroinotion, maintaining morale, and 
the store manager (chapters 12 to 15) are covered satisfactorily 
in brief compass. The next three chapters are by John S. Fleek, who 
is apparently connected with a grocery chain, and give in detail the 
record system for grocery warehousing and purchasing, and pricing 
system and pricing records for a grocery chain. Sound advice is 
offered on the financing of a chain store (chapter 19), and the suc- 
ceeding chapter on insurance, by Mr. MacIntyre, is concise although 
somewhat of a propagandist nature. The last six chapters review the 
whole subject, each chapter being a resume for a single type of chain, 
such as drug chains, grocery chains, etc. The main faults of the book 
are those of editing. To the experienced store man they will be con- 
fusing and annoying, and to the reader without such a background, 
misleading. It may be hoped that the authors wdll soon have an oppor- 
tunity to revise the book, for it contains much good material never 
before collected in book form. 

John B. Swinney. 

The Organization of Modern Busmens. By William R. Basset. 

(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1921. Pp. 271. $2.00.) 

The broad theme of Mr. Basset’s book may be said to be a plea for 
“business building as opposed to business curing” (p. 252) — based on 
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the conception that business service is the only firm foundation for 
business success — and, secondarily, a demonstration of the indis- 
pensable part of the industrial engineer in preparing business to serve 
economically and profitably. That the author has too much good- 
humor and good sense to register a negative complaint with respect to 
the existing situation, but quite logically first sets about understanding 
the executive point of view, and then impersonally and frankly, with- 
out a trace of impatience, endeavors to show the executive where his 
true interests lie, is a good indication of Mr. Basset’s own constructive 
outlook upon business. His viewpoint with respect to the engineer’s 
relations with the business executive is candid, but at the same time 
understanding and constructive. 

Experience has demonstrated to the author’s own satisfaction that 
what ‘‘we loosely call business is an economic process, and whether we 
know it or not is permanently successful in the degree that it serves 
society” ; and it has been his purpose “to do something towards making 
the larger demonstration” that this concept of business is practical 
and that opportunism is not only “very unsatisfactory to the in- 
dustrial engineer” but in the long run unsatisfactory to the manage- 
ment itself. 

From the standpoint of clear presentation of this “larger demon- 
stration,” however, it is to be regretted that the author has thought 
it necessary to defend at great length the existing social order as the 
best environment which man has so far been able to create for true 
business service. Such a defence not only appears wholly unnecessary 
but drags in a rambling, social-economic discussion, which, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, befogs the very important and well-handled central 
theme. This is no criticism of the writer’s position with respect to 
the social-economic problems raised. Mr. Basset’s summary of these 
problems is human, refreshing and constructively progressive, but it is 
difficult to talk successfully about two subjects at once, and the treatise 
loses in conciseness more than it gains in background. 

One result of this dual theme is the exceeding difficulty of condensing 
the author’s so-called “eleven principles of sound continuing business.” 
He argues, however, in favor of a highly organized internal control of 
business. The work of the industrial engineer in planning and co- 
ordinating, in seeing to it that highly specialized tools and highly 
specialized plants, etc., are properly adapted to the business, in advice 
with respect to an organization which will insure smooth operating 
without destroying initiative, is clearly implied. 

A well-developed argument supports the idea that, while no one 
business unit can do very much to affect the laws of supply and demand, 
business collectively organized for service and the securing of profits 
through the most economical performance of that service, rather than 
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upon speculation, would tend greatly to stabilize general business con- 
ditions and to reduce the cycles in business which we have come to 
take for granted. It is the author’s contention that “supply never 

exceeds demand It is not the demand that ceases ; it is that the 

supply has gotten too high-priced for the demand.” That is, by 
business control based on knowledge of external conditions as well as 
internal, it is possible gradually to adapt a business unit to the external 
conditions which affect it with a minimum of disturbance, and in some 
cases even, in a sense, to control external conditions through a control 
of the sources of supply of raw materials and an internal control of 
operating which will reduce cost of production to a point where sales 
can be stimulated, even when sales resistance is high. 

The author enters into an explanation of many forms of combina- 
tion, citing the case of the United States Steel Corporation as an 
example of a single operating unit ; the General Motors Company, in 
which many of the individual units are competitive and the benefits of 
whose union come chiefly from financial and engineering-management 
centralization; the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, a merger of 
five non-competing companies complementary in character — the com- 
bination giving financial strength and full utilization of by-products; 
and finally the trade association possible for the smaller business units. 

Despite its loose organization, the book is stimulating and empha- 
sizes a phase of business building too little understood at this time. 

Aethue Andeesen. 
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treatise on the investment of capital in stocks and shares, (London and 
New York: Pitman. 1922. 3s. 6d.) 

Bays, A. W. American com7nercial law series: answers to questions and 
problems. Revised edition. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1922. Pp, 253.) 

Beers, J. W. Invested capital accounting ; based on the Internal Revenue 
act of 1918. (Washington: Accountants' Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. xi, 307.) 

Bell, S. Theory and practice of accounting, use in managerial control. 
Two vols. (Chicago: American School. 1922.) 

Bienvenu, E. Accounting and business dictionary: an encyclopedia of 
accounting, financial, commercial law and general business terms. (New 
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Brown, F. Municipal bonds: a statement of the principles of law and 
custom governing the issue of American municipal bonds with illustrations 
from the statutes of various states, (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1922. 
Pp. xi, 231.) 

Campbell, D. The law of stockholders ; including the law relating to 
transactions for customers of the New York Stock Exchange. Second 
edition. (1922. Pp. xix, 250. $4.50.) 

Castenholz, W. Cost accounting procedure, (Chicago: LaSalle Ex- 
tension Univ. 1922. Pp. xi, 333. $3.50.) 

Diagrams and charts are used very eifectively in visualizing cost 
accounting procedure. These forms are complete in detail but are 
arranged so that they can be easily followed. The text material of the 
book is written in a simple and straight-forward manner. Factory cost 
comprises the bulk although there is one lengthy chapter devoted to 
marketing and selling expenses. 

Manufacturing cost is divided in the conventional manner into material, 
labor, and overliead. Material is issued from stores at a price which 
includes freight charges and other expenses of handling it in the store- 
room. The method of establishing this overhead rate for material is 
carefully explained. Important chapters dealing with other matters 
than prime costs and manufacturing expense include the topics: general 
ledger control, interest on plant investment, process and departmental 
costs, foundry cost accounting, operation of a cost department, and in- 
stalling a cost system. 

For those who arc looking for a clear exposition of the general princi- 
ples and methods of the subject this book will prove very satisfactory. 
Concerning some of the more difficult aspects, such as determining costs 
of by-products, and distributing overhead in dull times much more 
might be done. 

Martin J. Shuqrue. 

Church, A. H. The making of an executice. (New York: Appleton, 
1923. Pp. xvi, 457. $3.50.) 

Colby, C. C. Source book for the economic geography of North America. 
Second edition. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1922.) 

Davenport, A. C. 27ie American live stock market; how it functions. 
(Chicago: Drovers Jour. Print. 1922. Pp. 174.) 

Denison, R. F. A manual for the issuing and sale of Ohio bonds and 
other public securities with forms of procedure. (Cincinnati, O. : W. H. 
Anderson Co. 1922. Pp. 143.) 

Edie, L. D., editor. The stabilization of business. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1923. Pp. xii, 400. $2.50.) 

Elliott, J. E. Business library classification with index. General edi- 
tion with expanded section for financial libraries. (Chicago: Indexers 
Press. 1923. Pp. 226. $5.) 

French, G. Tools of advertising. Advertising fundamentals, the standard 
course of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, book II. (New York: Asso- 
ciation Press. 1922. Pp. vi, 196.) 

Gauss, C. A. and Wightman, L. I. Sales and advertising; a practical 
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treatise on selling problems. Two vols. (Chicago: American Technical 
Soc. 1922.) 

Glover^ J. W. and Hewes, L, J. Highway bonds. U. S. Dept, of Agri- 
culture, bull. no. 136. (Washington: Dept, of Agri., Officer Public 
Roads. 1922. Pp. 78. 25c.) 

Graham, F. L. and Harris, F. W. Patents, trademarks and copyrights. 
Second edition. (Los Angeles: Young & McCallister. 1921. Pp. 118. 
$1.75.) 

DE Haas, J. A. and Sapp, D. C. Manual to *^Business Organization and 
Administration.** (New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 34. 25c.) 

Hamilton, W. P. The stock market baroineter. (New York: Harper. 

1922. Pp. 325. $3.) 

This volume is made up of chapters based on a series of articles which 
appeared in Barron's. It represents a disconnected but interesting ex- 
position of the Dow theory of stock market fluctuations. The author 
maintains that speculation as reflected in the stock exchange market 
“anticipates the development of business." An appendix contains the 
daily averages of railroad and industrial stocks in the Dow- Jones com- 
pilation for the period 1897-1922. 

Hawkins, R. H. Notes on real estate in zvestern Pennsylvania. Third 
edition. (Toledo, O. : Press of H. J. Chittenden Co. 1922.) 

Hobson, A. and Chaney, J. B. Sales methods and policies of a growers* 
national marketing agency. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, bull. no. 1109. 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. Pp. 35. 10c.) 

Hoenio, L. j. Modern methods in selling. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 1922. Pp. 299.) 

Holland, R. W. Questions and answers on commercial law. (London 
and New York: Pitman. 1922. 5s.) 

Jackson, J. F. Boston — the public trustee plan. Reprinted from Na- 
tional Review Supplement, vol. 10, no. 2, Feb., 1921. (Boston: Ele- 
vated Railway. 1921. Pp. 6.) 

Kester, R. B. Accounting theory and practice; a textbook for colleges 
and schools of business administration. Vol. I — First year. Second 
edition. (New York: Ronald. 1922.) 

Kildufp, F. W. Standard inventory manual. (Chicago: Accounting 
Standards Corporation. 1922. Pp. vii, 227.) 

Koehler, T. The accounting mentor of theory and practice. Vol. I. 
(New York: Triservice Accounting Corp. 1922. Pp. 421.) 

. The accounting quiz-answer. Vol. XII. (New York: Tri- 

service Accounting Corp. 1922. Pp. 323.) 

Little, A. S. Serial bond maturities ; a table of key numbers for obtain- 
ing with readiness and ease level-tax maturities for serial bonds, at 
various usual coupon rates to be retired in any number of instalments 
from 5 to Jf.0 years; devised and computed by author. (St. Louis, Mo.: 
Author, First National Co. 1922. Pp. 63, $10.) 

Lyndon, L. Rate-making for public utilities. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 

1923. Pp. vii, 209.) 
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McKinsey, J. O. Budgetary control. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1922. Pp. viii, 474. $4.25.) 

One of the foremost characteristics of modern business has been the 
development of general principles upon which all business may be con- 
ducted, and the application of these principles to the needs of the indi- 
vidual enterprise. A beneficial result has been the attempt — successful 
in many cases — to coordinate the primary business functions, and to deal 
with each in its relation to the business as a whole. 

A comprehensive and detailed exposition of a method of accomplish- 
ing this coordination of functions is the purpose of Budgetary Control. 
As a logical approach to the subject the author first discusses the mean- 
ing of budgetary control ; this is followed by an interesting discussion of 
the interdependence and interrelation of business activities and of the 
need for a balancing or coordinating of them. Business, broadly speak- 
ing, has only three major functions — that of selling, of producing or manu- 
facturing, and of financing. These major functions are (or should be) 
served by the two great tools of management, namely, accounting and 
statistics ; budgetary control is a combination of accounting and sta- 
tistics. 

The adoption of a comprehensive program having been decided upon, 
the organization that is needed to prepare the budget and to establish 
through its use a control over performance is next presented. Pro- 
fessor McKinsey then discusses the installation of budgetary control 
and its effect upon the major business functions. The greater portion 
of the volume relates to this discussion and some seventeen chapters 
are devoted to the various budgets, subdivided for the selling function 
as between sales, selling expense, and advertising; for manufacturing 
into the production budget, the materials budget, the labor budget, the 
manufacturing expense budget, and the purchases budget; and with 
chapters on the general expense and on the financial budgets. With 
reference to the labor budget a special chapter is included on the wel- 
fare expense budget. 

Administrative control, in the words of the author, necessitates the 
use of estimates ; the preparation and use of the estimated balance sheet 
and statement of profit and loss are explained as the means of presenting 
the anticipated results of the budget period. Final chapters on adminis- 
trative reports, on the advantages and limitations of budgetary control, 
and on the possibilities of budgetary control for non-commercial enter- 
prises produce a well-rounded and thoroughly usable manual of procedure. 

Professor McKinsey has not only covered the field of budgetary con- 
trol for a commercial enterprise, but, in the opinion of the reviewer, he 
has done it with remarkable clearness; in simple language he has pre- 
sented the principles that control a most difficult and elusive phase of 
business management— the coordination or balancing of the functional 
activities of a business enterprise. Budgetary Control is the first ex- 
haustive treatise on commercial or business budgets and opens up to the 
younger generation of accountants an increasingly interesting and im- 
portant field of business service. 

J. Hugh Jackson. 

McKinsey, J. O. Financial management, an outline of its principles and 
problems. Two vols. (Chicago: American School. 1922.) 
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Mackintosh, C. H. Creative selling’, making and keeping customers, 
(New York: Appleton. 1923. Pp. xiv, 183. $1.60.) 

“The object of this book by a former international president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, is to organize, simply and 
clearly, the method that must be employed in developing the quality of 
mind needed for the worth-while work of our times. In this age the 
question is one of selling — whether of products or ideas. “ 

Morgan, C. S. Regulation and the management of public utilities. Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx prize essay in economics. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1923. $2.50.) 

Newlove, G. H. C, P, a, accounting: theory, questions and problems, 
Vol. III. (New York: Associated Press. 1922.) 

. Cost accounts. Preliminary edition. (Washington: White 

Press Co. 1922. Pp. 124.) 

Solutions to "Cost Accounts,** (Washington: White Press 
Co. Pp. 34.) 

Nichols, F. G. Elementary bookkeeping exercises for class drill. (New 
York: American Book Co. 1922. Pp. iv, 156.) 

Page, W. H., editor. The Ohio uniform acts, negotiable instruments, sales, 
warehouse receipts, taken from the Revised Compact Edition of the 
General Code of Ohio. Printed for the John Marshall School of Law of 
Cleveland. (Cincinnati, O. : W. H. Anderson Co. 1922.) 

PoROSKY, M. Practical factory administration. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1923. Pp. ix, 244. $2.50.) 

pRUDDEN, R. F. Bank credit investigator. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 
1922. Pp. 192. $1.50.) 

Discusses the development and organization of the bank credit depart- 
ment, agency reports, statement analysis, and interviewing commercial 
paper brokers, bankers, and trade houses. 

Ragland, R. E. California business laws and forms, property rights, legal 
and commercial forms, glossary of legal and commercial terms in common 
use, condensed motor vehicle laws. New enlarged and revised edition. 
(Oakland, Cal.: A. V. Lake & Co. 1922. Pp. 87.) 

Read, J. B. The law of sales. (New York: Appleton. 1923. Pp. xviii, 
229. $2.) 

The author is assistant professor of business administration in the 
University of Wisconsin. The volume is the outgrowth of the result of 
teaehing this subject to adults through correspondence study. 

Reed, W. B. Bituminous coal mine accounting. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 221. $3.00.) 

What has been accomplished in establishing a uniform cost finding 
system for the bituminous coal mining industry is the main theme of the 
author. The opening chapter describes the results of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s cost studies and reproduces the various coal report^ianks 
used in this work. Successive chapters deal with mine tonnage record, 
the day labor record, and data concerning yardage and dead work. Daily 
cost sheets, accounting for supplies, power house fuel, royalties, and 
depletion of mineral are then briefly discussed. The ti^tment of 
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amortization of leasehold values and depreciation is good^ and is^made 
especially helpful by the use of selected tables. Other matters presented 
include general operating expenses, sales statistics, the store department, 
the use of a voucher system, and the balance sheet accounts. Whereas 
many of the topics are not treated very fully this is to be expected in a 
subject that is new and hitherto lacking any appreciable degree of 
uniformity of practice. Cost accounting for soft coal mines is now 
generally conceded as being essential and the author has done well in 
preparing one of the first contributions in this field. 

M. J. Shuorue. 

Rioos, H. E. Depreciation of public utility properties, and its relation 
to fair value and changes in the level of prices, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1922. Pp. ix, 211.) 

Robev, L, W. Real estate and conveyance in Pennsylvania, with forms, 
and decisions to date. (Philadelphia: G. T. Bisel Co. 1922. Pp. xv, 
708.) 

Rosenthal, M. S. Technical procedure in exporting and importing, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. vii, 312.) 

Written to cover a specific field in exporting and importing, the actual 
handling of export and import shipments, the combination of complete- 
ness and conciseness in the presentation of the content makes this book 
a substantial addition to the literature on this subject. In its amplitude 
and clearness of illustration and its careful indexing it should serve well 
as a handbook for the layman or a textbook for the student. It makes no 
attempt to discuss selling or merchandising problems but presents many 
examples of specific practice and actual forms employed in export ship- 
ment, customs procedure, packing for export, marine insurance, and 
financing of export and import shipments. 

W. E. F. 

Rueoe, J. H. and Graham, W. B., compilers. Trade mark laws of the 
world; from the library and records of William Wallace White, (New 
York: Trade Mark Law Pub. Co., 233 Broadway. 1922. Pp. xi, 1007. 
$ 16 .) 

Salade, R. F. Sales suggestions for paper box manufacturers; a practical 
book, designed particularly for the purpose of offering suggestions to 
paper box manufacturers for promoting new business^ (Lafayette, Ind. : 
Shears Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 14*9.) 

Schulz, A. K. Bank bookkeeping. (New York: American Inst, of Bank- 
ing. 1922. Pp. 189.) 

Scott, F. L. Autosuggestion and salesmanship ; or, imagination in business, 
(New York: Am. Lib. Service. 1923. Pp. 160. $1.60.) 

Simons, A. M. Production management; control of men, material and 
machines. Two vols. (Chicago: American School. 1922.) 

SKiNjMifc, T. The stock exchange year-hook for 1922. 48th year of pub- 
licaSon. (London: Thomas Skinner & Co. Pp. 2868. 60s.) 

Smith, W. A. The organistation of a small business. (New York: Pitman. 
1922. 119. 86c.} 
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Spencer^ W. H. Bate and business. Three vols. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1921 and 1922. Pp. xviii, 611; xviii, 670; xviii, 663. 
$4.60 each.) 

According to the publishers’ announcement the material of these three 
volumes has been fitted into a coherent program of business education, 
consisting of five functional courses preceded by an introductory or scope 
course, to which the first volume is devoted. The second and third 
volumes arc worked out in terms of the various relations or functions 
which are typically characteristic of all forms of business. Each case 
or unit of material is followed by a series of problems or questions. 
Volume I is an introduction; volume II deals with law of the market and 
law of finance; volume III, with law of risk bearing, law and labor, law 
and the forms of the business unit. 

Stearns, A. A. The late of suretyship, covering personal suretyship, com- 
mercial guaranties, suretyship as related to bonds to secure private obliga- 
tions, official and judicial bonds, surety companies. Third edition. (Cin- 
cinnati, O. : W. H. Anderson Co. 1922. Pp. xiv, 722.) 

Stockder, a. H. Business ownership organization. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1922. Pp. xvii, 612.) 

This covers an old field and yet fills a great need in the teaching 
of corporations and combinations. Beginning with a well-written and 
accurate, though brief, discussion of the economic and legal background 
of modern business, Mr. Stockder proceeds to a detailed study of the 
various forms of business. His treatment of the partnership, the busi- 
ness trust, and the corporation is clear and comprehensive, with sufficient 
attention to the details of ownership organization to give the student a 
real picture of the workings of a business unit. 

In discussing business combinations, he gives an accurate and unbiased 
explanation of their growth, deals concisely with the various forms of 
combination, and by means of diagrams and charts representing important 
American companies brings out clearly tJie principltis of control. Fol- 
lowing the chapters on combinations, he gives a fair and discerning cri- 
ticism of the American system of business control, analyzes the legal 
measures already developed for the regulation of big business and offers 
a few pages of suggestion for our future policy. At the end of the book, 
there is a well-selected group of business forms and documents. 

Floyd E. Armstrong. 

Townley, W. C. Commercial law for high schools, business colleges and 
business men. (New York: H. Holt & Co. 1922. Pp. xx, 265.) 

Vardaman, B. R., editor. Business efficiency. Vol. IV. (Chicago: Lin- 
coln Inst. 1922. Pp. X, 306.) 

Wheeler, C. C. The marketing of mill feeds. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 
bull. no. 1124. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1928. 6c.) 

Analysis of financial statements of Nebraska general stores. By the 
Committee on Business Research. Nebraska studies in business, bull, 
no. 3. (Lincoln, Neb.: Extension Div., Univ. of Nebraska. 1928. Pp. 
20. 60c.) 

Automotive markets and how to reach them. (Chicago: Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp., 652 South State St. 1928. Pp. 82.) 
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Locating the factory. (Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh and New England Railroad 
Co., Traffic Dept. 1922. Pp. 39.) 

Marketing farm products. Circular no. 130. (Lexington, Ky. : Univ. of 
Kentucky, College of Agri., Extension Div. 1922. Pp. 27.) 

Production costs in the manufacture of phonograph records, by E. J, 
BortoNjT Cost problems in the wrought iron industry, by C. G. Jensen; 
Prices, profits, and production, by A. F, Stock and M. B. Gordon; 
Cost accounting for cranes and hoists, by P. E. Stotenbur; Cost account- 
ing in the tool steel industry, by J. J. Keefe; Cigar manufacturing costs, 
by A. H. Berman; War-time depreciation in open hearth steel plants 
and rolling mills, by J. I. Rodale. Official publications, Dec. 15, 1922; 
Jan. 2 and 15, Feb. 1 and 15, March 1 and 15, 1923. (New York: 
National Association of Cost Accountants, Bush Terminal Bldg., 130 
West 42nd St. 25c each.) 

Patents: law and practice. Second edition. (New York: Richards and 
Geiser. 1922.) 

Practical ways to cut costs, by the readers of Factory, The Magazine of 
Management, who out of their experiences, have contributed these 162 
ideas to the common fund. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1922.) 

Railway accounting procedure. 1922 edition. (Washington: Railway Ac- 
counting Officers Assoc., 1116 Woodward Bldg. $1.) 

Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

NEW BOOKS 

Farrell, H. The Sherman law: an anchor — to yesterday ; a plea for its 
modernization in the interest of ‘‘self-government in business**; with 
particular reference to trade associations. Commercial library, no. 9. 
(New York: N. Y. Commercial, 38 Park Row. 1922. Pp. 56. 25c.) 

Hamilton, B., editor. The Michigan corporation code, including commen- 
taries and annotations together with corporation forms. Third edition. 
(Detroit: F. S. Drake. 1922. Pp. xxxi, 759.) 

Jones, F. D. Trade association activities and the law: a discussion of 
the legal and economic aspects of collective action through trade organ- 
izations. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1922. Pp. xii, 360. 
$3.) 

Mr. Jones has made in this discussion a timely contribution in a field 
which presents much that is perplexing to both economists and business 
men. That collective action of business men for some purposes is eco- 
nomical, desirable, and eminently proper has not been questioned. How- 
ever, during the past few years many trade associations have emerged from 
a state of innocuous desuetude into active bodies performing or attempting 
to perform functions of vital concern to members and to the industries. 
As a consequence, the uncertain state of our laws regarding association 
action has become a matter of concern— well illustrated by the inter- 
change of correspondence which recently took place between the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Attorney General. The results of the study 
of trade associations subsequently undertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce will undoubtedly appear in the near future. 
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To his interpretation of the present situation Mr. Jones has brought 
abundant experience as a lawyer and a willingness to gather the facts 
concerning trade association activities. The bulk of the volume is de- 
voted to a series of careful discussions of particular trade association 
activities^ such as the dissemination of business facts, study of cost and 
accounting systems, standardization, industrial research, labor relations, 
cooperative advertising, traffic management, commercial arbitration, for- 
eign trade, and government relations, as well as certain protective and 
miscellaneous activities. The treatment of trade association functions 
is introduced by chapters upon the rules of competition and the purposes 
of the laws regulating competition and is concluded by a recital of the 
collective activities prohibited by law. While Mr. Jones stresses, of 
course, the legal aspects of trade association activities, he has collected a 
very large amount of information which will be of general interest. 

H. R. Tosdal. 

Passow^ R. Die Aktiengesellschaft. Second, revised and enlarged edition. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. xiv, 579.) 

Rees, J. M. Trusts in British industry, 1914-1021. A study of recent 
developments in business organisation. (London; P. S. King & Son. 
1922. Pp. vi, 269.) 

The tendency toward combination so conspicuously exemplified in the 
German and American trust movements of the 80’s seemed to pass FiUg- 
land by. Moreover, the formation and development of numerous combina- 
tions beginning in the late 90*s did not suffice to place the combination 
movement in England upon a basis comparable in importance and results 
with that which had taken place in the United States. However, the 
war quickened trust development, so that the author, Mr. is now 

satisfied that trade associations and combines are rapidly increasing 
and that “British trade at present (in the autumn of 1921) is under the 
paramount control of large combines governed and directed by the large 
money and banking trusts whose power over public deposits, over drafts 
and loans is so great as to give them in all eases control of the levers that 
set trade in motion*' (p, 245). These conclusions are reached after a 
brief study of historical precedent of other countries and a more detailed 
study of combinations in various groups of important British industries, 
the latter taking up the larger part of the volume. The material used 
is largely drawn from the various government reports issued under the 
authority of the Standing Committee on Trusts. In line with Mr. Ree's 
conclusions as to the extent of development arc his recommended remedies ; 
first, state ownership of primary industrial enterprises of power, that is, 
coal, electricity, and oil, and all forms of transport; nationalization of 
banking is also said to be essential. Once these steps are taken, Mr. 
Rees feels that any particular trust could be effectively dealt with. The 
second remedy is that of increased publicity. While many will disagree 
with Mr. Rees's recommendations and conclusions, there can be no doubt 
that he has performed a service in analyzing the new material available 
and showing the extent of trust development in England since the begin- 
ning of the war. 


H. R. Tosdal. 
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The Clothing Workers of Chicago 1910-1920. Prepared by the Re- 
search Department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, tinder 
the direction of Leo Wolman, assisted by Eleanob Mack, H. K. 
Hekwitz and Paul Wandee. Published by the Chicago Joint 
Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and presented to 
the delegates of the fifth Convention of the A. C. W. in Chicago, 
May 1922. (Chicago: A. C. W., 31 Union Sq. 1922. Pp. 
4»24.) 

The volume under review is a noteworthy addition to the literature 
on trade unionism and industrial relations. After describing the 
nature and development of the Chicago Joint Board in the first chapter, 
five chapters' are devoted to the growth of the organization. In this 
part the conditions which led to the strike of 1910 are summarized, 
and the steps taken in developing the agreement system, first with the 
firm of Hart SchafTner and Marx, and then extended in 1919 to the 
Chicago market, are traced with ample detail to portray the real 
character of the problems involved in the clothing trade from the 
workers’ point of view. The essential provisions of the arbitrational 
system negotiated between the union and the employers are given 
and the reasons for the provisions explained. 

The second part is devoted to wages and hours. The two chapters 
devoted to these subjects show the effect of the agreement system on 
wages and hours, as well as the principles used in the arbitration on 
these subjects during the period covered by the volume. Part three 
treats of government in industry. Here in six chapters the effect 
of the agreement system on the powers of management, discipline, and 
discharge, working conditions, adjustment of wages, and the operation 
of the preferential principle are described in detail. Finally the volume 
contains two brief appendices, one giving citatiuns to the individual 
cases arising under the impartial machinery and referred to in the 
body of the text, and the other to the comparison of the earnings of 
various classes of full-time employees under the agreements of 1911 and 
1919. 

The volume shows in its preparation skilful and intelligent under- 
standing not only of the industrial relations problem but also of the 
objectives of the workers in this industry. As he progresses through 
the book, the reader is impressed by a pride of accomplishment. There 
is never any question as to where the credit for the improvements in this 
industry belongs. The transformations that have taken place warrant 
a justifiable pride on the part of the union for its participation not 
only in the improvement of conditions for the workers, but also in the 
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construction of one of the most effective systems of dealing with in- 
dustrial relations that has been developed in this country. 

This enthusiasm for the beneficent effects of the union has led to 
some conflicting statements of the following character: On page 104 
we are told that the strike of 1915 ‘Vas called off” — ‘Tt was not lost.” 
Then on page 109, referring to the same strike, we are told that “the 
failure of this strike was followed in 1916 by a strike of cutters.” 
From the context in each case, the impression is left that the failure of 
the strike was apparent and the real effect was to stimulate organiza- 
tion as a preparation for the greater success to follow. There arc 
many references of this character in the volume, which can be accounted 
for by the desire to give credit when credit is due, and to this extent 
the volume falls short of a purely scientific treatment of the subject. 

To those interested in the experiments in industrial relations the 
important portions of the book are found in part III. Here the effect 
of the agreement system on the operations of the industry are shown 
and ample illustrative material taken from concrete cases is furnished. 
The two most important sections of this part deal with the “Powers 
of management,” and “Discipline and discharge.” The effect of 
collective bargaining is definitely to limit the powers exercised by man- 
agement. The great bone of contention between employers and unions 
in most cases has been over the relative powers to be exercised by each. 
Most trade unions mean by collective bargaining a recognition of 
union officials as the representatives of labor, and the adjustment of 
differences by negotiations between management and union officers. 
Failure to agree in this situation means a strike. But in the agree- 
ment system in the clothing industry, the resolving of differences is left 
to the impartial machinery, which is mutually supported by the union 
and employers. Case after case is cited showing how far the union 
has gone in demanding and securing recognition of this principle of 
collective action. The principle has been applied not only to inter- 
pretation of the agreement, but to matters of efficiency and discipline. 

No doubt many of the employers in reading this book have smiled 
at the claim of discipline exercised by the union over its members in the 
direction of greater efficiency. For the union to challenge manage- 
ments right to maintain discipline is to strike at a vulnerable point 
in the employer’s thought. He has his eye on cost and output, while 
the employee is interested in wages and continuity of employment. 
Harmony of interests do not always exist between the two at this point. 
To turn discipline over to the impartial machinery is likely to impress 
the employer as a step in the direction of inefficiency. His methods 
have been more direct and immediate than are possible under the system 
of negotiation. 

However, as an experiment in industrial relations, this plan is signifi- 
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cant. The union has successfully maintained its claims for the ad- 
justment of many questions of discipline through the impartial ma- 
chinery. Through this system of adjustment group responsibility 
for efficiency and discipline is asserted. While the plan may often test 
the patience of employers, to the student of the subject the declarations 
of the union are significant. The position of the union on this subject 
is expressed in this volume as follows: “Similarly, the union, as spokes- 
man for the workers, accepts certain obligations toward the employer 

the rights of the employer are those of management. They 

bear chiefly on the control of production and the operation of the 
factory. They are not absolute rights, but are to be exercised with 
reasonable restraint, and with due regard to the rights of the workers 
affected. As such, the union acknowledges the employer’s rights and 
thereby accepts the responsibility for upholding them, even against its 
own individual members, if necessary. Concretely, the union under- 
takes to see to it that, so far, at least, as the matter rests with the 
workers, there shall be no unnecessary interruption or interference 
with production and no unwarranted disorder in the shop. The author- 
ity of the management over the workers is to be upheld so long and so 
far as it is exercised in accordance with the agreement, or the custom 
of the market” (page 256-7). The initiative in maintaining shop 
discipline still rests with the employer, and the function of the union 
is that of backing up the employer and the impartial machiner}*^ in the 
enforcement of the employer’s rights under the agreement. While this 
plan may seem unsatisfactory to employers, the fact that the union 
has put itself on record in favor of supporting the employer in main- 
taining efficiency and discipline, so long as these rights are maintained 
through the impartial machinery, is a significant point in industrial 
relations. Few unions, operating under an agreement system, have 
gone so far in assuming group responsibility for efficiency. The dec- 
laration on this point should strengthen the employers before the 
impartial machinery in maintaining discipline and efficiency. 

F. S. Deiblek. 

Northwestern University. 

A History of Trade Unionism in the United States. By Selig Perlman. 

(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. viii, 313. 

$ 2 . 00 .) 

Ever since the appearance of the History of Labour in the United 
States by Commons and associates, in 1918, we have been waiting for 
some one of that group to present the results of their collective study 
in briefer compass and more flowing style. The performance of this 
service accounts for the first half of Professor Perlman’s book. In the 
second half he carries the story down to date from 1897, where the 
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History of Labour left it, and tops it off with four chapters of general 
interpretation. 

This is a history of the American labor movement in general, not a 
study of the development of trade union structure, internal government 
and regulatory policies. The emphasis is on general tendencies and the 
general conditions which produced them. It represents a difficult task 
well done. Some may prefer a different distribution of emphasis or 
offer other interpretations here and there, but Professor Perlman’s 
book is a distinct advance over anything of its kind hitherto available. 

It may seem ungracious to single out for adverse criticism specific 
statements in a work of this general nature. There arc two assertions, 
Jnowever, that I am unwilling to pass over without comment. The author 
states (on page 142) that ‘^the era of trade agreements really dates 
from the national system established in the stove foundry industry in 
1891.” He qualifies this by^ references to earlier local agreements 
|and to the national agreement in the iron and steel industry, but 
dismisses the latter on the ground that “that trade was too exception- 
ally strong to be typical.” In view of the fact that in addition to the 
iron and steel workers, the three national unions in the glass trades — 
the Flint Glass Workers, the Bottle Blowers, and the Window Glass 
Workers — had been making district or national trade agreements for 
years before 1891, it would seem fairer to regard the stove molders’ 
agreement as the culmination of the earlier period of development of 
this kind of bargaining rather than the beginning of an era. It logi- 
cally belongs with the period before 1893, rather than with the period 
of development which opens in 1897 or 1898. 

The author refers (page 259) to the “repeated endorsement by the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor” of the “Plumb Plan 
for nationalization of railways.” I have no quarrel with his appraisal 
of the action of the Federation. It is misleading, however, to say that 
the Federation endorsed the Plumb plan. No convention of the Federa- 
tion has specifically endorsed the Plumb plan. The 1920 convention 
adopted a resolution favoring “government ownership and democratic 
operation” of the systems of transportation, but the Report of the 
Proceedmgs of that convention shows that it was made clear before the 
vote was taken that the resolution did not carry with it an endorse- 
ment of the Plumb plan. A similar resolution was adopted by the 
1921 convention of the Federation but, so far as the Report of the 
convention shows, the Plumb plan was not mentioned either in the 
resolution or in the debate which preceded its adoption. 

D. A. McCabe. 


Princeton University. 
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Adams, W. W. Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar 
year 1921, U. S. Dept, of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 
paper 329. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 90. 10c.) 

Alcock, G. W. Fifty years of railway trade unionism. (London: Co- 
operative Prtg. Soc, 1922. Pp. xvi, 631.) 

Beman, L. T., editor. Selected articles on the closed shop. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 
Ixxi, 282. $2.) 

This second edition of a book first appearing in 1921 seems called for, 
as the editor states in his preface, by the rather active campaign against 
the closed shop which has been made during the depression. Its value 
to the economist is chiefly as a by-product of its usefulness to debaters. 
Whatever pedagogical doubts we may have as to placing so much pre- 
digested material in tabloid form before college youth, we must admit that 
the job is well done. The briefs which occupy some twenty pages are 
quite detailed and logical ; and the bibliography shows an omniscience an<Jv 
up-to-dateness that could only be expected from the publishers of th^ 
Readers* Guide and other library aids. 

The new material appended occupies eighty pages and is classified 
into “general,*’ “affirmative,” and “negative” in the same manner as the 
first portion. Aside from a very helpful contribution to the discussion 
of terminology from Paul Studensky (New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce), and one or two other selections, the controversy in this 
new part is centered, with some perhaps unavoidable repetition, upon 
the declarations made by the churches, both Catholic and Protestant, 
against the “open shop campaign.” Noel Sargent for the Manufacturers* 
Association presents an argument on the high cost of the closed shop; 
and Henry H. Lewis, in reply to the church declarations aforesaid, 
declares that instead of being a “conspirac}-” on the part of a few large 
employers, the open shop campaign represents the candidly expressed 
views of all representative employers’ associations and many chambers 
of commerce. 

W. B. Catlin. 

Bienenstock, E. a. Proposed federal minimum wage law. (Milwaukee, 
Wis. : Author, President of Milwaukee Tank Works. 1922. Pp. 11.) 

“Unsponsored by any political or class group, this neutral proposal 
is offered as one in which all ina}’' unite for mutual benefit.” 

Braun, K. Die Koncentrazion der Berufsvereine der deutschen Arbeit- 
geber und Arheitnehmer und ihre rechtUche Bedeutung. (Berlin: Julius 
Springer. 1922. Pp. vii, 118.) 

Brauer, T. Lohnpolitik in der Nachkriegszeit. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. 
Pp. vii, 202.) 

Calder, J. CapitaVs duty to the wage-earner. A manual of principles 
and practice on handling the human factors in industry. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1923. Pp. xii, 326. $2.25.) 

Carroll, M. R. Labor and politics: the attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor toward legislation and politics. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
prize essays, no. 83. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1923. Pp. xix, 
206 . $ 2 .) 
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Davis, J. J. The iron puddler. (Indianapolis^ Ind. : Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1922. Pp. 276.) 

Fran^ois-Poncet, a. and Mireaux, E. La France et des huit heures. 
(Paris: M. Rivieres. 1922. Pp. 268. 7 fr.) 

Frankfurter, F. District of Columbia minimum wage cases; the Child- 
ren's Hospital of the District of Columbia, a corporation, appellant, vs. 
Jesse C. Adkins and others constituting the Minimum Wage Board; W, A, 
Lyons, appellant, vs. Jesse C, Adkins; brief for appellees, (New York; 
National Consumers’ League. 1922. Pp. 453.) 

Holmes, C. L. Wages of farm labor. Technical bull. 4. (St. Paul, 
Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota, Agri. Exp. Sta., Univ. Farm. 1922. Pp. 65.) 

Horn, D. The reconstruction of society via labor confederation. (Detroit, 
Mich.: Author. 1923. Pp. 25.) 

Written by a factory worker. “It attempts the impartial suggestion 
of a project of reorganizing society through the medium of ‘one big union’ 
of the workers of the world.” 

Huggins, W. L. Labor and democracy. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. 213.) 

Presiding Judge Huggins of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
is also the author of T'he Kansas Industrial Act. In this little book he 
presents a somewhat diffuse account of the history of the act and a 
defense of its underlying ideas. He as.serts Kansas to be the first among 
all the governments in the world to adjudicate industrial disputes. He 
refers frequently to “principles” on which such disputes are to be adjudi- 
cated, but under that title gives us descriptions of procedure only. The 
assertion that these principles may be derived in part from the common 
law and the decisions of courts of last resort will not satisfy the economist. 
An appendix contains the act in full and opinions of the court in cases 
which appeared before it. The book is of value to the student of labor 
problems, because of these materials and for the light it sheds on the 
mental background of the author. 

G. A. K. 

Johnsen, j. E., compiler. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. The 
reference shelf, vol. I, no. 4. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. 
Pp. 71. 75c.) 

Lazard, M. Compulsory labour service in Bulgaria. Studies and reports, 
series B, no. 12. (Geneva: Intern, Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 158.) 

. La question du chomage. Lecture read before the Comite 

National d’Etudes Sociales et Politiques, January, 1922. (Paris: Comite 
National d’Etudes. 1922. Pp. 32.) 

Leibrook, O. Geschichte, Organisation und Aufgaben der Arbeitgeberver- 
bdnde. (Berlin: Otto Eisner. 1922. Pp. xii, 140.) 

Lynch, J. Business methods and accountancy in trade unions. (London: 
King. 1923. 12s. 6d.) 

Macassey, L. Labour policy, false and true. A study in economic history 
and industrial economics. (London: T. Butterworth, 15 Bedford St. 
1922. Pp. 320. 7s. 6d.) 
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Manevy, R. La defense des huit heures. Preface by L. Jouhaux. (Paris: 
Le Pcuple. 1922. Pp. 52. 1 fr.) 

Mitchell, A. A. The breakdown of minimum wage. A memorandum on 
unemployment. (Glasgow, Scotland: Macleliosc. 1922. Pp. 23.) 

Olds, M. Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the 
Steel Strike. Foreword by J. W. Jenks. (New York: Putnam. 1922. 
Pp. xxiv, 475. $2.50.) 

Olivetti, G. 7 contratti collettivi di lavoro in Italia. (Rome: Athenaeum 
Soc. Ed. 1922. Pp. 47. 1.50 1.) 

Paterson, A. The weapon of the strike. Foreword by Sir W. Peter 
Rylands, and the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1923. Pp. 291.) 

Pell, C. E. The riddle of unemployment and its solution. (London: 
Cecil Palmer. 1922. 7s. 6d.) 

PoTTiioFF, H. Das neue Arbeit srecht. Referat auf dem Abgeordeneten- 
tage Ostern 1922 in Erfurt. ( Diisseldorf : Werkmcister-Buchhdlg. 1922. 
Pp. 16. 2.50 M.) 

Pound, A. The iron man in industry. An outline of the social significance 
of automatic machinery. (Boston: Atlantic Mo. Press. 1922. Pp. xiv, 
230. $1.76.) 

Rowe, J. W. F. Wages in the coal industry. (London: King. 1923. Pp. 
190. 10s. 6d.) 

Tipper, H. Human factors in industry : a study in group organization. 
(New York: Ronald Press Co. 1922. Pp. v, 279. $2.) 

There are really three distinct parts to this book, though the author 
may not have intended it so, or been aware of it in writing it. The first 
eleven chapters deal with the organization of industry and its educational 
and political environment. Then chapters XII and XIII contain rather 
an exhaustive account of experiments with employee representation and 
democracy in industry, with considerable illustrative material in the way 
of organization charts and constitutions and by-laws. The last nine 
chapters on the worker and the job, incentive, fatigue, fitting the job 
to the man, the wage system, bonuses and profit-sharing, industrial rela- 
tions department, open shop, and the outlook, give the essence of the 
author's views on these subjects based upon years of practical experience 
in dealing with industrial problems. 

The three parts of the work are of unequal merit. The first part 
is an analysis of present and recent conditions in industry in this country 
and England. This analysis is characterized by an apparent striving 
after striking statements rather than accurate discriptions and carefully 
qualified explanations. The word sweeping might be applied to this 
portion of the book. The author indicts the labor unions, the govern- 
ment in its policies of regulation, and in fact everything and everybody, 
and is extremely pessimistic about the future. 

The latter part of the book shows the author at his best. He really 
has faith in the future of industry and makes many practical and con- 
structive suggestions looking towards the improvement of industrial rela- 
tions. 


Carroll W. Dotekt. 
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Trachtenberg, A. and Glassberg, B., editors. The American labor year 
hook: 1921A922. Vol. IV. Pp. 4*54. (New York: Rand School of 
Social Science. 1922. Pp. 454. $2.) 

It may be questioned whether this work, which has been issued bien- 
nially since 1916, should bear the title of a yearbook, and it may also be 
questioned whether it is fully entitled to be called American, since nearly 
half of the space in it is devoted to labor and socialist activities in other 
countries. 

The book contains a great deal of information not easily obtainable else- 
where. Too much of it, perhaps, is in the nature of a record of current 
events which are not of great permanent importance ; too much of it deals 
with the ills and evils to which labor is exposed and subjected; and too 
little, with the improvement in the condition and status of labor. 

More space is given to socialism and radical labor organizations than 
their relative importance in the labor movement in the United States would 
warrant. This same lack of proportion is shown in dealing with indivi- 
dual unions and events. For example, most of the national and inter- 
national unions are merely listed in the current statistics of membership of 
the American P'cderation of Labor, while pages are given to the history of 
the Painters’ Union of New York City and more pages to the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America. More space is given to the 
New York Fur Workers’ strike in 1920, which no one outside that city ever 
heard of, than to the great steel strike of 1919-1920. A more liberal use 
of the blue pencil by the editors and somewhat less reliance upon the work 
of special contributors would have rt^medied these and some other defects. 

C. W. Doten. 

Veyssie, R. ILe regime des huit heures en France, enquete, documents et 
commentaires. (Paris: Editions du Monde Nouveau. 1922. 5 fr.) 

Walker, C. R. Steel, the diary of a furnace worker. (Boston: Atlantic 
Mo. Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 157. $1.75.) 

An intimate and frank description of the life of a steel worker, a gra- 
duate of Yale, who worked on an open-hearth furnace near Pittsburgh 
to learn the steel business. The experience represents conditions in 1919. 
“The book is a narrative — heat, fatigue, rough-house, pay, as they came 
in an uncharted wave throughout the twenty-four hours.” The daily 
life of work in the night shift, the twenty-four hour shift, and blast- 
furnace apprenticeship is vividly described. In the closing chapter the 
author writes: “I have no brief to offer for the eight-hour day as a 
general panacea for evils in industry. I merely bear witness to the fact 
that the twelve-hour day, as I observed it, tended either to destroy, or 
to make unreasonably difficult, that normal recreation and participation 
in the doings of the family group, the church, or the community, which 
we ordinarily suppose is reasonable and part of the American inheritance.” 

Application of the three-shift system to the iron and steel industry. 
Studies and reports, series D, no. 3. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 
1922. Pp. 156. 50c.) 

Apprenticeship in the metal trades. (Chicago: National Metal Trades 
Assoc. 1922. Pp. 42.) 

Apprenticeship in New South Wales. (Sydney: Board of Trade. 1922. 
Pp. xiii, 160.) 
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The attack upon trade unionism. (London: Labour Party. 1928. 6d.) 

Bibliography of industrial and labour questions in Soviet Russia. (Geneva: 
Intern, Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 174. 60c.) 

Bibliography consists of two parts: (1) books and pamphlets pub- 
lished in Russia and elsewhere and (2) periodicals of primary importance 
for the study of labor and social questions in Soviet Russia. As there 
are 690 central and provincial organs of the Communist party, it was 
necessary to select only the most important publications, such as those 
published by the central government, the trade union organizations, etc. 

Compendium of living wage declarations and reports for New South Wales. 
(Sydney: Board of Trade. 1922. Pp. viii, 139.) 

Factory and workshop orders. Complete edition. (London: H. M.*s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1922. 4s.) 

The handbook of the Building Trades Employers* Association of the City of 
New York, 1922. (New York: Bldg. Trades Employers, Assoc. 1922. 
Pp. 184.) 

Industrial fatigue. (1) A study of efficiency in linen weaving. (2) In 
the laundry trade. (3) Txco contributions to the study of accident causa- 
tion. Reports of Industrial Fatigue Research Board. (London: H. M.'s 
Stationery Office. 1922. Is. 6d. ; 2s. 6d., Is .6d.) 

Industrial negotiations and agreements. (London: Labour Party. 1928. 
Pp. 76.) 

International Labour Conference, third session, 1921. Vols. I and II. 
(Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1921. Pp. 1306.) 

Jahrbuch der Berufsverbandc irn Deutschen Reiche. Reichsamt fiir Arbeits- 
vermittlung. Jahrgang 1922. (Berlin: Hobbnig. 1922, Pp. xl, 127. 
160 M.) 

Labor laws of the state of California, 1921. Prepared by the California 
State Library for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Sacramento, Calif.: 
Bureau of I^abor. 1922. Pp. 292.) 

Methods of compiling statistics of unemployment. Replies of the govern- 
ments. Studies and reports, series C, no. 7. (Geneva: Intern. Labour 
Office. 1922. Pp. 101. 40c.) 

The open shop conspiracy.** No. 52. (New York: Nat. Assoc, of 
Manfrs., 50 Church St. 1922. Pp. 39.) 

Rapport relatif au fonctionneme?it dc VOffice Departemental du Placement 
et de la Statistique du Travail et a I* organisation des secours de chomage 
dans le Departement de la Seine pendant les annees 1920 et 1921. 
(Paris: Conseil General de la Seine. 1922. Pp. 574.) 

Remedies for unemployment. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 
135. 60c.) 

Report of proceedings at the Fifty-fourth Annual Trades Union Congress 
at Southport, September, 1922. (London: King. 1922. 3s.) 

The third winter of unemployment. The report of an enquiry undertaken 
in the autumn of 1922. (London: King. 1928. Pp. viii, 850. 6s.) 
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Unemployment and the business cycle. Prepared for the President's Con- 
ference of Unemployment. (New York: National Bureau of Econ. 
Research, Inc. 1922.) 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

NEW BOOKS 

Adam^ J. H. ly argent-metal et la question monetaire indo-chinoise. (Paris: 
Edition de La Vie Universiiaire. 1922. Pp. 264.) 

Alexander, J. S. National Bank of Commerce in New York — address. 
(New York: National Bank of Commerce. 1923. Pp. 15.) 

Beroengren, R. F. Cooperative hanking: a credit union book. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. $2.50.) 

Brewster, J. D. Legal aspects of credit. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1923. Pp. 549.) 

Cook, A. B. Financing exports and imports. (New York: Ronald Press 
Co. 1923. Pp. viii‘ 218. $2.50.) 

The author is connected with Asia Banking Corporation. Discusses 
sources of foreign exchange bills; demand for exchange; causes of rise 
and fall of rates; how payments arc made for imports; the letter of 
credit; how the exporter obtains his money; dollar credits; and methods 
of eliminating exchange risks. “This volume considers both the mer- 
cantile and the banking phases of foreign trade and seeks to be of ser- 
vice to banker and merchant alike.” 

Cross, I. B. Domestic and foreign exchange. Theory and practice. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xv, 572.) 

Diesen, E. Exchange tables of the world. Okonomist I.iteratur. (Christ- 
iania: Klengenberggateng. 1922.) 

Contains rates from January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1920. Text 
mainly in English. 

Dunbar, C. F. The theory and history of hanking. With chapters on 
foreign exchange and central banks, by O. M. W. Sprague. Supple- 
mentary chapter presenting the record of the federal reserve system, by 
H. P. Willis. Fourth edition. (New York: Putnam. 1922. Pp. vi, 
321. $1.86.) 

Edwards, G. W. Foreign commercial credits: a study in the financing of 
foreign trade. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xiii, 242. $2.50.) 

To set forth the business and legal principles underlying the letter of 
credit is the object of the author. The various aspects of commercial 
credits are presented with special reference to the tendency toward the 
standardization of documents and practice in foreign trade. Consi- 
deration is given first to the various commercial documents which deter- 
mine the relations of all the parties involved in a foreign trade tran- 
saction. This is probably the most important part of the book, because 
of the innumerable controversies in recent years among bankers and 
merchants, due largely to misunderstandings as to the meaning and classi- 
fication of commercial credits. A chapter is devoted to the traveler's 
letter of credit, which is often confused with the commercial letter. The 
legal theory of the letter of credit, and the cases which have arisen in 
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American courts are analyzed. British, German, Japanese and Contin- 
ental methods are also presented for the purpose of comparing them with 
American practices. The appendices comprise some well-selected ma- 
terial illustrating the text. The book is based upon first-hand informa- 

. tion obtained by the author some years ago when he was engaged by the 
Federal Reserve Board to make a special study and analysis along these 
lines. 

M. J. Shugrue. 

Foster, W. T. and Catchings, W. Money, (Newton, Mass.: Poliak 
Foundation. 1923. $4.) 

Gaertnek, F. V om Gelde und der Geldeniwertung, Second edition. 
(Munich; Drei Masken Verlag. 1922. Pp. 168.) 

Hawtrey, R. G. Monetary reconstruction, (New York: Longmans Green. 
1923. Pp. vii, 147. $3.) 

Johnson, T. B. Unemployment and the gold standard. (Weston-super- 
Mare: Lawrence. 1922. Pp. 40.) 

Johr, a. Die Zukunft der Valuten. (Zurich: Fiissli. 1922. Pp. 68.) 

Kane, T. P. The romance and tragedy of banking. (New York; Bankers 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. XV, 549. $5.) 

Levy, S. I. Encyclopaedia of hanking, (New York: Encyclopaedia of 
Banking. 1922. Pp. 66.) 

Leyris, M. E. L* assurance-credit. (Paris: Comite Executif de la Mon- 
naie. 1922.) 

Loewy, G. H. S taat shank erotte. (Breslau: T. Schatzky. 1922. Pp. 83. 
26 M.) 

Myrick, H. Rural credits system, (Chicago: Phelps Pub. Co. 1922. 
Pp. 240.) 

Contains a plan “prepared at the request of the Rural Credits Com- 
mittee of the Farm bloc of the United States Senate.*’ The plan pro- 
poses a federal rural credits board in the Treasury Department; a federal 
rural credits company which takes over the War Finance Corporation; 
this company in turn subscribes to the capital of a federal debenture 
bank in each state at the rate of $1,000 for each $1,000,000 of value of 
farm property, to be supplemented by an equal subscription by each state. 
In brief the plan expands the War Finance Corparation rather than 
extending broadly the functions of the federal reserve banks. 

Peake, E. G. An academic study of some money market and other statis- 
tics. (London: King. 1923. Pp. ix, 63. 6s.) 

Roberts, G. E. Fall of agricultural prices. An address before the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, November 24, 1922. (New York: National 
City Bank. 1922.) 

VON Schulze-Gaevernitz, G. Die deutsche Kredithank, (Tiibingen: 
Mohr. 1922.) 

Steiner, W. H. The mechanism of commercial credit. (New York: D. 
Appleton Co. 1922. Pp. xv, 376. $3.) 

Terms of credit offered customers in different lines of business and the 
reasons for such terms is the subject of the book, which is, therefore. 
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addressed to the business man^ the credit man^ the banker, and the 
student. In three main parts, of which the first two are of approxi- 
mately the same length and of which the third comprises about one half 
of the volume, there are considered factors governing terms, the trade 
acceptance question, and terms now in use. 

Part I shows that it is not mere chance that manufacturers sell men's 
straw hats on a single season dating, while wholesale grocers usually 
sell their goods on terms of 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 days. Nor is it 
mere chance that cash discounts as high as 7 per cent are found in various 
branches of the textile industry. The underlying forces are clearly sus- 
ceptible of analysis, and may be readily discovered. They relate both 
to the length of net terms (including the datings granted) and to the 
sise of the cash discounts quoted. Standard or regular terms which are 
the result of these forces themselves vary over a series of years in re- 
sponse to changes in general business conditions, and, therefore, atten- 
tion is given to the manner in which this variation takes place. 

Part II presents the causes and conditions leading up to the trade 
acceptance movement. After a careful and critical evaluation of the cash 
discount system and the trade acceptance system, conclusions that seem 
very logical are offered. It is found that the cash discount system is 
specially adapted to certain conditions, while the trade acceptance system 
is applicable to others. Accordingly, instead of the trade acceptance 
being in conflict with present methods of credit, it fits into and becomes 
an integral part of it. As the author states, the fundamental factor in 
credit granting is the recipient of credit, and not the form in which the 
credit is extended or the agency by which it is measured. 

Part III describes the actual practice in credit granting for a large 
number of businesses. Included in tlie list are industries which handle 
foodstuffs, metals and their products, automobiles and their parts, agri- 
cultural implements, textiles, leather and lumber. A valuable appendix 
contains a tabular statement of the terms of sale for the principal in- 
dustries of the country. 

Well arranged and based upon a careful collection of digested facts, 
the book should find a very favorable reception. 

Martin J. Shuorue. 

Strover, C. Monetary reconstruction. (Chicago: Author, 133 W. Wash- 
ington St. 1922. Pp. xiii, 91. $1.50.) 

Author advocates the issue and retirement of paper money in such 
amounts as will maintain a uniform level of prices. This volume, how- 
ever, is to be distinguished from most fiat money proposals, in that the 
author carefully protects his remedy by safeguards and recognizes the 
difficulties attending any sweeping reform of the monetary system. The 
object in view is the stabilizing of prices rather than the furnishing of 
an unlimited fund of credit. 

Thomas, S. E. The principles and arithfnetic of foreign exchange, (Lon- 
don: Macdonald and Evans. 1921. Pp. 269. 7s. fid.) 

Walras, L. Theorie des Geldes. Die Stabilisierung der Geldwerts als 
Problem von heute und vor funfzig Jahren. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 
115.) 

Warburg, P. M. Annual address before the American Acceptance Council. 
(New York: Am. Acceptance Council. 1923. Pp. 81.) 
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Ward, W. The reaction of acceptance credits. (New York: Am. Accept- 
ance Council, 120 Broadway. 1923. Pp. 50. 26c.) 

Wbbb, R. Now, what about our banks? An analysis, some conclusions and 
a specific. (Fort Lapwai, Id.: Independent Pub. 1922. Pp. ii, 88.) 

Weber, A. Depositcnbanken und Spekulationsbanken. Ein Vergleich 
deutschen und englischen Bankwesens. Third edition. (Munich: Dun- 
cker & Humblot. 1922. Pp. xvi, 400. 1260 M.) 

York, T. International exchange: normal and abnormal. (New York: 
Ronald. 1923. Pp. 600. $5.) 

Yves-Guyot. Les problemes de la deflation. (Paris: Lib. Felix Alcan. 
1923. Pp, 206.) 

. Ees problemes de Vinflation. (Paris: Lib. Felix Alcan. 

1923.) 

Zucci, E. Le banche di deposito. (Rome: Editori Zle. 1923.) 

Annual report of the president to the shareholders of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York, January 9, 192S. (New York: Chemical National 
Bank. 1923. Pp. 13.) 

Changes in the cost of living, July, 1914 — November, 1922. Research 
report no. 57. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. 
Pp. 37. 75c.) 

Cost of living survey: report of the California State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. (Sacramento, Calif.: State Civil Service Comm. 1923. Pp. 84.) 

“The project presented to the Committee was the preparation of five 
budgets that would indicate what in its judgment constituted satisfactory 
standards of living for workers in the employment of this state.*" Bud- 
gets were made for laborers, clerks, and executives, and additional budgets 
for unmarried clerks, male and female. Prices were collected for Octo- 
ber, 1920, and November, 1921. Consideration is given to the “census 
family’* concepts. 49 per cent of all employees were married men; 
62.6 per cent of all married men have dependents other than wives; 
29.2 per cent of the married men have no children. The general con- 
clusion is that for considerably more than 60 per cent of the employees, 
there are either no dependents or a partial dependent, or there is not 
more than one child in the family. “It is probable therefore that the 
budgets for man, wife, and one child would represent a health and com- 
fort standard for more than half of the employees.” The statistical 
tables are carefully worked out. 

The credit man*s diary and manual of commercial laws — 192S. (New 
York: National Assoc, of Credit Men. 1922. Pp. 480.) 

Foreign exchange charts. No. 2. (Boston: Merchants National Bank. 
1923.) 

List of references on building and loan associations, October 18, 1922 
(Supplementary to mimeographed list, September 2, 1919^. Published 
by the Division of Bibliography, Library of Congress. (Washington: 
Lib. of Congress. 1922. Pp. 20.) 

The money problem. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, voL 
X, no. 2, January, 1923. (New York, Academy, Columbia Univ. 1923. 
Pp. vii, 176. $1.60.) 
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Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Building Association 
League of Illinois, (Chicago: Am. Bldg. Assoc. News Pub. Co. 1922. 
Pp. 127.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Banerjea^ P. Fiscal policy in India. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan. 1922. Pp. 256.) 

Bodin, P. Les pro jets de re forme fiscale, impots sur le revenu, taux sur le 
chiffre d'affaires. (Paris: Dunod. 1923. 6 fr.) 

Bosc^ A. Le budget des Etats-Unis. (Paris: Giard. 1923.) 

Burns, E. Modern finance. Second edition, revised. (London and New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 

Cauandra, a. La ripercussione dell* imposta sul reddito. (Turin: Fratelli 
Bocca. 1923. Pp. 1923. Pp. 140.) 

An account of the economic effect of an income tax. The author pre- 
sents his subject in minute detail, illustrated by graphs. He traces the 
effects of this tax on production, on savings and consumption, on the 
rate of interest, on prices, on the emigration of capital. 

R. R. W. 

Dalton, H. Principles of public finance. (London: Routledge. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 208. 6s.) 

Fanno, M. Scienza delle finanze e diritto finanziario. (Padua: La Lito- 
tipa. 1922. 33 1.) 

Golding, C. E. Workmen*s compensation insurance ; with a summary of 
the statutory law relating thereto. (New York: Putnam. 1922. Pp. vii, 
104. $1.76.) 

Greenouoh, W. S. The war purse of Indiana; the five liberty loans and 
war savings and thrift campaigns in Indiana during the World War. 
(Indianapolis, Ind. : Historical Commission. 1922. Pp. 278.) 

Koppe, F. Das Gesctz iibcr die Zwangsanleihe vom 20. VII. 1922. (Berlin: 
Industrieverlag Spaeth & Linde. 1922. Pp. 41.) 

Landes, G. Une enquete sur les vingtiemes au temps de Necker. (Paris: 
Letouzey. 1923.) 

Lybarger, L. F. Tariff primer; a graphic presentation of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, what it is, how it works, whom it benefits. (New 
York: Tariff Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 100.) 

Montfort, B. a forced distribution of the profits of corporations. (New 
York: Committee of American Business Men, 364 Fourth Ave. 1928. 
Pp. 13.) 

Nogaro, B. Reparations, dettes interalliees, ei restauration monetaire. 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 1923. Pp. 190. 6 fr.) 

Repaci, F. A. II livello del protezionismo in Italia. (Turin: ''La Riforma 
Sociale.*' 1923. Pp. 81. 4 1.) 

The author shows the enormous increase in the protective duties im- 
posed by the law of 1821 over those of 1887. This increase he calcu- 
lates to average 84 per cent. He points out that protective duties are 
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now opposed not so much on theoretic grounds, as they were a generation 
ago, but by the protests of those manufacturers who are injured by them. 
The second part of his pamphlet is made up of such protests by those 
conducting many and diverse industries. 

R. R. W. 

Sears, J, H. Minimizing taxes. Part I: Selection of business methods, 
places of incorporation, personal domicile, investments, etc. Part II: 
Synopses of the tax systems of each of the states and of the United States, 
(Kansas City, Mo.: Vernon Law Book Co. 1922. Pp. 706.) 

Swift, F. H. The West: California and Colorado, studies in public school 
finance. Research pub. of the University of Minnesota, Education 
series no. 1. (Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minn. 1922. Pp. xiv, 221. 
$ 3 .) 

Author states that *‘in the last analysis a large proportion of the educa- 
tional difficulties existing in the majority of our states today are financial 
and are due fundamentally to antiquated systems of school finance.*' 
This is the first of a series of four volumes, of which volume II will deal 
with school finance in the East; volume III, in the Middle West; and 
volume IV, in the South. 

Vakil, C. N. Our fiscal policy. (Bombay: Bombay Univ. 1922. Pp. 
41.) 

Von Koch, F. M. On the theories of free trade and protection. (London: 
King. 1922. Pp. 34. Is.) 

Wakefield, E. E., Jn. Massachusetts tax procedure. (Boston: G. A. 
Jackson, Law Book Seller, 20 Pemberton Sq. 1923. Pp, 168. $3.) 

‘‘Intended to present a currently accurate and easily accessible guide 
in dealing with ordinary matters in connection with Massachusetts income 
tax, corporation taxes, local taxes, and various other taxes imposed by the 
Commonwealth.** Exact references are given to statutes, court de- 
cisions, and official rulings. Calculations are made for typical cases. 
The author is a lawyer and connected with a firm of certified public 
accountants. 

Willoughby, W. F. I'he reorganization of the administrative branch of 
the national government. Institute for Government Research studies in 
administration. (Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xv, 
198. $3.10.) 

About 26 pages are devoted to proposed changes in the organization 
of the Treasury Department. Recommends transfer of Public Health 
Service, Office of Supervising Architect, Revenue Cutter Branch, Life 
Saving Branch, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Customs Statistical 
Bureau at New York, Bureau of the Budget to other departments. The 
building up of the Department of Commerce is advised by adding to it 
bureaus now located in other governmental branches. 

Agreements concerning deliveries in kind to he made by Germany under 
th^ heading of reparations. Published by the Reparations Commission. 
(London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923.) 

The allied debts. 1, The Balfour note of August 1, 1922, and the French 
reply of September 3, 1922. 2, The American bankers* responsibility 

today, by T. W. Lamont. 3, Reparations and international debts, by the 
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Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna. 4, The repayment of European debts 
to our government, by H. Hoover, Sec. of Comjiier4e. 5, The allied 
debts; a constructive criticism of Sec. Hoover*s views, by E. R. A. 
Selioman. 6, The interallied debts as a hanging problem, by B. M. 
Anderson, Jr. (New York: Am. Assoc, for Intern. Conciliation^ 407 
West 117th St. 1922. Pp. 109.) 

Budget expenditure on national defence, 1918 and 1920 to 1922. (Geneva: 
League of Nations. 1922. Pp. 60.) 

Budget of the fifth fiscal period, 1923, of the League of Nations. Official 
Journal^ Jan.^ 1923. (Geneva: League of Nations. 1923. Pp. 78, 
3s. 6d.) 

Customs tariff act of September 21, 1922, with alphabetical schedule and 
administrative provisions ; Cuban reciprocity treaty; list of parcel post 
countries. (New York: R. F. Downing & Co. 1922. Pp. xxxvii, 619.) 

Dati statistici sul rendimento delle imposte dirette. Ministero delle Fin- 
anze^ Direzionne Generale delle Imposte Rette. (Rome: Tip. Coop. Soc. 
1922.) 

The executive budget of Ohio, 1923-1925, together with the Budget Super- 
intendent's report of revenues and expenditures. (Columbus, Ohio: 
State Supt. of Budget. 1923. Pp. 162.) 

Federal income tax index. Vol. I, December 31, 1921. Compiled by staff 
of accountants, lawyers and income tax specialists. Also, Supplement to 
vol. I. (Newark, N. J.: Income Tax Index Service, 9 Clinton St. 1922. 
Pp. xiii, 601; 304. $25.) 

The law of inheritance or descent, and distribution of estates under the 
interstate law of Pennsylvania; a classification of the provisions of the 
law with a brief statement concerning wills, etc., by W. R. Errett. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: Peoples Savings and Trust Co. 1922. Pp. 35.) 

New York state franchise tax on business corporations ; chapter 726, laws 
of New York, 1917, as amended in 1922. (New York: Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1922. Pp. 44.) 

Les nouvelles lois fiscales allemandes. Publication du Haut-Commissariat 
Fran 9 ais en Rhenanie. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 6, Rue des Beaux- 
Arts. 1923.) 

Official documents relative to amount of payments to be effected by Ger- 
many under reparations account. Vol. I, May 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922. 
(London: H. M.*s Stationery Office. 1923. 3s. 6d.) 

Practical questions and answers on the federal tax laws, affecting individ- 
uals, partnerships, and corporations. (New York: Irving Bank, Wool- 
worth Bldg. 1923. Pp. 143.) 

Proceedings of the conference on mine taxation, held in conjunction with 
the twenty-fifth annual convention of the American Mining Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-H, 1922. (Washington: Am. Mining Cong. 
1922. Pp. 174.) 

Protection and the miracle of American production. (New York: Fair 
Tariff League, 2 Rector St. 1923. Pp. 84.) 

A discussion of the purposes, methods, and results of the Fordney tariff. 
Severely critical. 
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Reparation, III : Financial aspects. A League of Nations, vol. V, 

Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St. 1922. 

Pp. 209. 5c0 \ ■ , 

Report of committee on income tax in colonies not possessing responsible 
government. (London; H. M.*s Stationery Office. 1923. 9d.) 

Taxation and national income. Research report no. 55. (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 86. $1.50.) 

Population and Migration 

NEW BOOKS 

Baltz-Balzbero, H. Leitfaden sum Studiuni und praktischen Gehrauche 
der Wiederhesiedlungsgesetze und dcr einschldgigen Vollzugs- und Durch- 
fuhrungsverordnungen. (Vienna: Moritz Perles. 1922. Pp. viii, 135. 
80 M.) 

Beard^ a. E. Our foreign-born citizens, U'hat they have done for America. 
(New York: Crowell. 1922. Pp. viii, 288.) 

CoLLETTi, F. Studii sulla popolazione itaUana in pace e in guerra. (Bari: 
Laterza. 1923.) 

Cox, H. The problem of population. (New York: Putnam. 1923. Pp. 
ix, 244. $2.50.) 

Davis, J. The Russian immigrant. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
XV, 219. $1.50.) 

Karlsbero, B. Geschichte und Bedeutung der deutschen Durchwanderer^ 
kontrolle. (Plamburg: Gebr. Enoch. 1922. Pp. 167. 75 M.) 

Max, Dr. Der soziale Wirischaftsprozess der Menscheit. Grundriss der 
ethnologischen Volkswirtschaftslehre, 2 Bd. (Stuttgart: Enke. 1921. 
Pp. viii, 226.) 

Niceforo, a. Schenii delle lezioni di demografia. (Naples: Gennaro 
Majo. 1922. Pp. 223. 23 1.) 

Patterson, C. P. The negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865. University of 
Texas, bull. no. 2205. (Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas. 1922. Pp. 213.) 

Stouman, K. Le repeuplement de la France. Etude de demographic 
contemporaine. (Geneva: Revue Internationale d'Hygiene Publique. 
1921. Pp. 28.) 

Annuaire international de statistique public par VOffice per?nanent de 
population (Afrique, Asie, Oceanic). (La Haye: W. P. van Sockum & 
Fils. 1921. Pp. xvii, 187.) 

Emigration and immigration', legislation and treatise. (Geneva: Intern. 
Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 439. $1.25.) 

Die Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbefdlle im Freistaat Preussen 
wdkrend des Jahres 1919. (Berlin: Verlag des Preussischen Statis- 
tischen Landesamts. 1922. Pp. 151. 4.40 M.) 

The negro in Chicago; a study of race relations and a race riot. By the 
Chicago Commission of Race Relations. (Chicago: Univ^ of Chicago 

Press. 1922. Pp. xxiv^ 672. $6.) 
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Report of the Chicago race riot of July, 1919, together with investi- 
gations of living conditions among the negroes in the North, and what 
the Commission considers are the main factors in the adjustment of racial 
difficulties. 


Social Problems and Reforms 

Social Work in the Light of History. By Stuart Aufred Queen. 

(Philadelphia : J. B, Lippincott Company. 1922. Pp. 327.) 

This book is the first number in a new Sociological Series, the editor 
of which says, ^‘It places the subject of social service in the perspective 
of historical development, sets forth the practical lessons of experience 
which the long past has enforced, and reveals the tendencies which 
must be understood by those who wish to participate in the next steps 
of progress in this department of human endeavor.” The author con- 
tinues with the statement that historical review is the most valuable 
method of arriving at the meaning of social work, charity and philan- 
thropy. The book reverses the usual order of procedure, in that it 
begins with a discussion of the philanthropy of today and works farther 
and farther back into the past. This method no doubt has advantages 
although it increases the difficulty of using the book for classroom 
purposes. 

The social worker knows so little of the present tendency in social 
work that the wisdom of presenting a review of those tendencies in the 
short compass of fifty-three pages and of devoting the remainder of 
more than three hundred pages to historical backgrounds is somewhat 
dubious. However, some of the material in part II deals with cur- 
rent conditions. 

The author begins by defining social work as ‘‘the art of adjusting 
personal relationships,” but happily outgrows this limited definition 
in succeeding chapters where he presents an excellent picture of the 
wider ramification of modern social work. He explains the tardy de- 
velopment of the professional aspects of social work and shows how 
it is related to other professions. He presents excellent material in 
the chapters dealing with the correlation of social agencies and pre- 
ventive and constructive work. He explains the reasons for the failure 
of the old-fashioned charity and shows how modern science and the 
democratic movement are reshaping the ideals of present-day social 
work. 

Part II deals with nineteenth century humanitarianism and contains 
a rather clever characterization of the philanthropic motives of the 
“social climber” and the “sob sister.” Among additional movements 
described are industrial welfare work, housing reform, settlement activ- 
ities, child welfare work, and the charity organization movement. 

Part III deals with the English poor law and represents the most 
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valuable contribution made by the author in this book. There is 
danger of overemphasizing the influence of the poor law on American 
philanthropy and of overlooking other phases of English thought. 
However, the account given here is long enough for the average reader, 
is not involved with useless and petty details and does not make extrav- 
agant claims. Why the writer should spend so much time on medieval 
conditions is not clearly apparent. More than one third of the entire 
book is devoted to phases of this subject. As a consequence, the book 
appears rather poorly balanced and is not so effective as it might have 
been made, although, of course, the material is good and has historical 
value. Most readers, however, will give scant attention to these 
chapters. The characterization of the philanthropy of the medieval 
church might have been paralleled with an account in the earlier 
chapters of the ecclesiastical philanthropy of today, especially in view 
of the fact that such philanthropy represents the investment of millions 
of dollars in hospitals, children’s homes, old people’s homes, and in 
various expressions of institutional church work. 

Part V is entitled ‘‘Mutual aid in medieval communities.” Our 
direct inheritance from these sources, of thought and method, is so 
slight that the average reader will not give much time and thought 
to these social relationships. 

The final chapter brings us back to the philanthropy of today and 
gives to the book added strength. In conclusion, it may fairly be said 
that the book contains many excellent chapters if studied independ- 
ently, but the various parts are not dovetailed into each other, so that 
the thread of thought is occasionally lost. 

George B. Mangold. 

Missouri School of Social Economy. 

Education for Business. By Leveeett S. Lyon. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1922. Pp. xiv, 618. $3.50.) 

In this volume is presented an “overview” of business education in 
the United States, the purpose being not to commend or even discuss 
the curriculum for any particular type of school but to afford educa- 
tors and students of normal training schools a point of departure for 
consideration of the curriculum problem in terms of the purposes of 
business education and of the different forms of institutions which have 
been developed. The author’s experience in both the secondary and 
collegiate fields of business education has enabled him to present a book 
which is comprehensive and well balanced, the emphasis being upon the 
public secondary business school, as it should be, for it is in these that 
there is the greatest quantity of attempted education for business, 
the greatest variety of forms, and the greatest uncertainty with re- 
spect to purpose. 
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It is the author’s thesis that any particular problem of curricillum- 
making must be approached along four lines of inquiry: first, the 
function of education in a democracy and of business education in 
particular; second, the nature of business and of its demands on 
individuals concerned; third, the forms of training for business which 
have already been developed, including underlying principles which 
may have been formulated ; fourth, the necessity of specialization, ‘‘for 
no one type of institution does the job alone.” Accordingly, following 
two chapters which state the case, there are seven chapters on the 
functions of education in a democracy and the nature and demands of 
business; then eleven chapters on modern agencies of education for 
business — the business college, the private collegiate school of com- 
merce, the correspondence school, the corporation school, the collegiate 
school of business, the higli school commercial course, the high school 
of commerce, evening commerce schools, the continuation school, co- 
operative business courses, post-graduate commercial courses ; and 
finally a chapter of proposals and conclusions concerning higli school 
commercial-curriculum reform. 

The author keeps himself in the background, and does not advocate 
any particular theory or scheme of education for business. The book 
is evidently planned to provide each curriculum builder with the essen- 
tial information concerning the purpose of education in a democracy 
and of business education in particular as presented by leading author- 
ities, and an historical and descriptive exposition of what has been 
accomplished in education for business. But the inference clearly is 
that the author has the Dewey view of the function of education in a 
democracy, and with respect to high-school commercial-curriculum 

reform, depreciates “the so-called vocational studies (which are) 

disclosed to be not vocational courses and not anything else/* and 
considers as constructive the recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on the Presentation of the Social Studies of the Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business, and of the Sub-committee of the National 
Council of Education. 

H. S. Person. 

Taylor S octet y^ New York. 

NEW BOOKS 

Beman, L. T., compiler. The Towner- Sterling hill. The reference shelf, 
vol. I, no. 6. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 102. 75c.) 

Binder^ R. M. Business and the professions. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1922. Pp. X, ^ 25 .) 

Suggestive in its discussion of development of wants of society and 
the impulse which the fulfilment of these wants has given to the growth 
of the different professions. Successive chapters deal with the different 
professions and more particularly with the influence which science has 
exercised in this development. 
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Brown, P. M. International society i its nature and interests, (New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. $1.50.) 

Claghorn, K. H. The immigrant* s day in court. Americanization studies, 
A. T. Burns, director. (New York: Harper. 1923. Pp. xvi, 546. 
$2.50.) 

Claparede, E. Problems and methods of vocational guidance. Studies 
and reports, series J, no. 1. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1922. 
Pp. 76. 40c.) . 

CoMisH, N. H, The standard of living. (New York: Macmillan. 1923, 

$ 2 .) 

Creed, W. E. Safeguarding the future of private business. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1923. 75c.) 

Dingley, E. N. Unto the hills; some of Americans problems. (Boston: 
Stratford Co. 1922. Pp. 201. $2.50.) 

Hadley, A. T. Economic problems of democracy. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1923. Pp. vi, 162. $1.50.) 

Fisher, B. Mental causes of accidents. (Boston: Houghton MiflBin Co. 
1922. Pp. xii, 315. $2.50.) 

An Australian p.sychologist. Dr. Mayo, has been calling our attention 
to the important part played by revery in human behavior, especially 
in industrial occupations which are largely of routine nature. That 
revery leads to accident, minor or major, most of us can testify out of 
our own experiences. That there arc many such causes of accident 
whicli arc overlooked by industry, Fisher ]K)ints out in bis very human 
volume, under such captions as Tlie ])uzzled mind, The stubborn mind, 
The diverted mind. The tired mind, and tlie like. In addition to citing 
concrete experiences, the author has gathered together a great deal of 
useful material indicating the significance of education in the English 
language, of intelligence level, sense defects, rhythm, mental set, habit, 
revery, standard task, noise, routing, drugs, temperature, ventilation, 
illumination, emotion, and fatigut:. The final chapter. The self-guided 
approach to psychology, gives a bibliography of some thirty books for 
the industrial executive, in most respects a very good list. The reviewer 
would like to add at least Link's Employment Psychology and either 
Alyers* Mind and IVork or Muscio’s Lectures on Indudrial Psychology ; 
for an introductory text he knows nothing better than Woodworth's 
Psychology, a Study in Menial Life. 

Charles Leonard Stone. 

Jones, R. The American standard of living and world cooperation. (Bos- 
ton: Cornhill Co. 1923. Pp. xviii, 329. $3.) 

Kellogg, V. L. Human life as the biologist sees it. (New York: Holt, 
1922. Pp. vii, 140.) 

Kuhlman, C. Pacifism as the unifying thesis of all social reform; a 
criticism, (Boston: R. G. Badger. 1922. Pp. 283.) 

Link, H. C. Education and industry. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. 

$ 2 .) 

Marden, O. W. Prosperity, how to attract it, (New York: Success 
^azine Corp. 1922. Pp. vi, 326.) 
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Masten^ V. M. Criminal types. (Boston: Badger. 1922. Pp. 240. $2.) 

Morehouse^ F. and Graham, S. F. American problems: a textbook in 
social progress. (Boston: Ginn. 1923. Pp. xxx, 667. $1.72.) 

Morse, H. N. The country church in industrial zones; the effects of 
industrialism upon the church life of adjacent rural areas as illustrated 
by two typical counties. (New York: Doran. 1922. Pp. xviii, 120. 
$2.60.) 

Nearing, S. The next step. A plan for economic world federation. 
(Ridgewood, N. J.: Nellie Seeds Nearing. 1922. Pp. 176. $1.) 

Newman, B. J. Housing in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Phil. Housing 
Assoc. 1921. Pp. 62.) 

Penty, a. j. Post-industrialism. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
167. $2.) 

The author is the well-known English architect whose plea for the 
restoration of the craft guilds, published in 1906, contributed an essen- 
tial element to the rise and development of guild socialism. Funda- 
mentally he is a romanticist rather than a socialist. In the present work 
he offers a somewhat forced interpretation of the socialist movement of 
the nineteenth century as starting with the problem of delivering man- 
kind from the curse of machinery, but forgetting its true aim and 
making a fetish of the nationalization of land and capital. Machinery 
and the sub-division of labor, according to Mr. Penty, are the great evils 
threatening civilization. He would allow machines in only a few opera- 
tions and considers the imminent collapse of capitalism an opportunity 
for a general return to the handicrafts. 

In this volume he professes to carry the attack on ‘‘industrialism** into 
the "realm of economic theory.** It contains no evidence, however, of 
any knowledge of economic theory on the author’s part or of ability to 
think clearly on industrial problems. But when he speaks as an artist 
and as a critic of industrialism from the point of view of human values, 
Mr. Penty makes an effective appeal. In any case his extremely in- 
dividual attitude towards social problems is arresting. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton contributes a short but characteristic preface. 

G. A. Kleene. 

Persons, W. F. Central financing of social agencies. A report to the 
Columbus Advisory Council. (Columbus, O. : Advisory Council. 1922. 
Pp. 284.) 

Rude, A. E. Physical status of pre-school children, Gary, Indiana. Child- 
ren*s Bureau pub. no. 111. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. 
Pp. 84. 16c.) 

Taber, C. W. The business of the household. Second edition, revised. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1922. Pp. xii, 438.) 

The author of The Business of the Household recommends his book to 
those in search of a text for "upper high school and college students,** 
to teachers of home economics in schools of all grades, to teachers of 
economics and civics, to homemakers, to housekeepers, and to the men of 
the house. And, indeed, the work contains much of interest in its four 
parts which deal with: Fundamental principles of household finance; 
Factors in the family budget — necessities; Factors in the family budget — 
higher life; and Legal and business status of the family. 
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Beyond doubt the work contains much that is useful. There is value in 
the treatment of home lighting, in the discussion of the merits of home 
ownership, in the definite attitude toward thrift, in the practical suggest- 
ions on the apportionment of expenditures, in the chapter on system 
in the home, in the emphasis on cultural wants, and in the treatment 
of the heating problem. These are but samples of the useful passages. 
Yet the author has had great difficulty in sticking to his text. Under 
the head of provision for old age, for example, there is a meager dis- 
cussion of profit-sharing and another of workmen's compensation and 
pension funds. There is a chapter on taxation containing a section 
on the single tax. Of course there may be remote connections between 
these topics and the Business of the Household, but the author does not 
succeed in making one see the practical bearing of his few random 
remarks. 

The reader can never feel quite sure that the author has gone to the 
bottom of his subject. For instance (p. 263) there is a picture of a model 
mop, broom and sink closet. A mop and broom are hanging under a high 
shelf. If these implements had only been hung on the inside of the 
door, the shelf room of the closet could have been more than doubled. 
In telling how to reconcile a bank account (p. 35) Mr. Taber leaves out 
the obvious but important first step of comparing the returned checks 
with the banker's list, and then proceeds with a method that is certainly 
not the easiest — provided the bank and the depositor have kept their 
accounts correctly. 

Indeed, in handling financial matters, Mr. Taber seems to be rather 
beyond his depth. His system of building up funds by writing unsigned 
checks and holding them in a file (p. 72-73) is somewhat cumbersome, if 
simple; there are easier ways of accomplishing the same purpose. In 
two chapters on investments the matter of exemption of securities from 
taxation receives but one short, incidental sentence, a sentence which 
fails to convey the significance of the subject. One could read Taber’s 
discussion of stocks and bonds without sensing the fact that some stocks 
are better investments than some bonds (p. 3i7). The proposal that a 
man in financial straits borrow from the bank on personal credit to pay 
tradesmen (p. 88) did not appeal to the banker to whom the reviewer 
submitted it. 

Finally, where do “many men assign a certain day each month for 
the cutting of their hair’’.^ (p. 268). 

In the hands of a very well-informed teacher The Business of the 
Household would be an excellent text. It would provoke fruitful dis- 
cussion. But to give the book to children under the typical high school 
teacher would be a misfortune. 

Frank H. Streiohtoff. 

Indiana University, 

Updsoraff, H. Rural school survey of New York state; financial support, 
(Philadelphia, Pa.: Author. 1922. Pp. 233.) 

Van Gelder, K. The ideal community, (Sydney: Author, 12 Kareela 
Rd., Cremorne. 1922.) 

Waters, R. G. High school commercial education, (New York: Pitman. 
1928. Pp. vii, 261. $1.25.) 
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Child welfare. Bulletin no. 66. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, 130 East 22nd St. 1922. 10c.) 

A bibliography. 

The city and county of Philadelphia i a discussion of their legal relations. 
(Philadelphia: Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, 806 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 1923. Pp. 95.) 

The housing question. By a former Housing Commissioner. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1923. 3s. 6d.) 

Participation of the federal government in education. Majority report of 
Special Committee on Education. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 1922. Pp. 110.) 

Committee composed of Messrs. F. J. Loesch, J. G. Lonsdale, H. S. 
Pritchett, H. D. Sharpe, J. J. Storrow. Discusses educational problems 
with special reference to the Sterling-Towner bill. 

Proceedings of Conference on Mothers* Pensions, Providence, R. I., June 
2S, 1922. Children's Bureau pub. no. 109. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. 
Office. 1922. Pp. 31. 6c.) 

Public welfare in the United States. The Annals, vol. CV, no. 194. (Phil- 
adelphia: Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 1923. Pp. 
282. $1.) 

Service to the state by the University of North Carolina Extension Division 
during the biennium November 1, 1920, to October SI, 1922. Bulletin, 
vol. II, no. 8. (Chapel Hill, N. C. : Univ. of North Carolina, Exten- 
sion Div. 1922.) 

Settlements and their outlook. An account of the First International 
Conference of Settlements at Toynbee Hall, London, July, 1922. 
(London: King. 1923. 2s. 6d.) 

Insurance and Pensions 

NEW BOOKS 

Alexander, W. The art of insurance salesmanship ; how the life insur- 
ance agent should practice this art. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 1922. 
Pp. 164.) 

Andrews, J. B., and others. The accident compensation law of Pennsyl- 
vania and its administration. A survey. Reprinted from part I. Sub- 
mitted to the Citizens' Committee on the Finances of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. (Philadelphia: Clyde L. King, Chairman of Citizens* Com- 
mittee. 1922. Pp. 135-160.) 

Cohen, J. L. Insurance by industry examined. An enquiry into the 
recent working of the British scheme of unemployment insurance, and an 
examination of the proposals which have been suggested to take its place. 
(London: King. 1923. Pp. 188. 3s. 6d.) 

DE CoRBiER, P, Guide pratique de Vepargne et des assurances. (Paris: 
Gamier Freres. 1923.) 

Degas, M. Le probleme de V assurance maladie-invalidite. (Paris: Lib. 
Paul Depont, 4, Rue du Bouloi. 1923.) 
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Fackler and Fackler. Illinois standard tables; net premiums, terminal 
reserves, mean reserves, and cost of insurance. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 

1922. Pp. 5.) 

Gray, A. Some aspects of national health insurance. (London: King. 

1923. 2s.) 

Hoffman, F. L. Life insurance progress, methods and results. (Chicago: 
Spectator Co. 1922. Pp. 60.) 

Hurd, H. B. Marine insurance. Fundamental principles of the relation- 
ships between assurer, insurance broker and insurer, and the effect of 
the Hague Rules, 1021, on policies on goods. Lectures. (London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1922. Pp. 10 1. 3s. 6d.) 

Ketcham, E. a., and Ketciiam-Kirk, M. Essentials of the fire insurance 
business; a textbook for men and women engaged in the fire insurance 
business. Revised edition. (Springfield, S. l5. : Authors. 1922. Pp. 
xii, 386.) 

Parker, A. 3 ., Jr., editor. Insurance law of Nexc York, being chapter 28 
of the Consolidated Laxvs, and chapter S3 of 1900, including all amend- 
ments of 1022, with notes and annotations. (New York: Banks Law 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 508.) 

Underwood, R. E. 7'he elements of actuarial science. (New York: Pitman. 
1922. Pp. viii, 138. $1.75.) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, seventeenth 
annual report of the president and treasurer. (New York: Foundation, 
522 Fifth Ave. 1922. Pp. 211.) 

Part VI deals with pension systems and pension legislation with 
special reference to teachers’ pensions and municipal pensions. 

Fire insurance in Nexc England for ten gears, 101:2-1 021 inclusive. Com- 
piled from statements filed with the various New England insurance 
departments. Twenty-third edition. (Boston: Standard Pub. Co. 1922. 
Pp. 333.) 

Fire insurance laws, taxes and fees; containing a digest of the statutory 
requirements in the United States and Canada relating to fire insurance 
companies and agents, xcilh mang quotations from the statutes; also a com- 
pilation of count g and municipal taxes and fees. Twenty-second annual 
edition, revised to Sejitember 1, 1922. (Chicago: Spectator Co.. 1922. 
Pp. 596.) 

Jahrbuch der Krankenxmrsicherung 1021. (Dresden: Ortskrankenkasse. 
1922. Pp. 161..) 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, held in Hotel Astor, Nexc York, December 7 and 8, 
1922. (New York: Assoc, of Life Ins. Presidents, 165 Broadway. 1923. 
Pp. 181.) 

Rate booklet; with handg notes on automobile insurance. (New York: 
General Exchange Corp., Broadway and 57th St. 1922. Pp. 103.) 

Reports of fire insurance companies, for gear ending December 31, 1921. 
Seventeenth annual edition, compiled from official reports. (Chicago: 
Spectator Co. 1922. Pp. 396.) 
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Report on the insurance statistics (accident, life, and fire) of New Zealand, 

1921. (Wellington, N. Z. : Census and Statistics OflSce. 1922, Pp. 21. 
Is. 6d.) 

Unemployment insurance decisions given by the Empire respecting claims 
to benefit. Vol. I. Selected decisions from nos. 1 to 2,000 (given up 
to 27th March, 1922) with index. (London: H. M.'s Stationery Office. 

1922. 3s.) 

Unemployment insurance by industry. (London: Labour Party. 1922, 
Pp. 32 !) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

Guild Socialism, an Historical and Critical Analysis. By Niles Cae- 
PENTER. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1922. Pp. 
XV, 350. $2.50.) 

It has been left for an American scholar to present the first careful 
analysis of English guild socialism. Mr. Carpenter knows the litera- 
ture of the movement better than other writers have given evidence 
of doing and with great care he has built up a searching analysis. He 
is able to criticize economic theory in the light of economic history 
and for that reason his comments have a value in the discussion more 
nearly unique than should be the case. An English reviewer who con- 
cedes tlie excellence of Mr. (^'arpenter’s work replies to his charge 
that the economics of guild socialism is still weak, with the retort that 
guild socialism is not primarily an economic theory and not bound 
to prove that everybody will be better off economically under it. But 
guild socialism is undeniably a plan for economic reform and in order 
to deserve serious consideration a plea for the reorganization of 
industrial society must be based on sound and clear economics. 

Mr. Carpenter traces a lineage of nearly a century for the move- 
ment which has been known as guild socialism for only about ten 
years. The background of English economics and politics since the 
Industrial Revolution, which he has so ably and accurately sketched, 
has doubtful relevance in the opinion of the present reviewer. The 
actual birth of the movement and the development and diffusion of the 
guild idea are described with careful detail and pleasing color. The 
reader is made to understand the real personal contributions of Penty, 
Hobson, Orage, Cole, and others. 

The moral, psychological, esthetic, political, and economic tenets 
of the faith are examined and a number of sharp contradictions are 
pointed out, chiefly those which have to do with the nature and extent 
of the authority of the state in a commune of national guilds, and with 
the bases for the analyses made by the Marxian and Orage-Douglas 
groups of guildsmen. 
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Carpenter’s expositions differ in kind from those of most of the 
guild writers and will be welcomed by tlie new students of guild doc- 
trines. For instance, instead of presenting the great credit scheme 
in a vacuum of abstractions, he demonstrates how the prices of goods 
are always greater than the purchasing power available to buy them 
by beginning with the birth of a calf on a western forest reserve and 
tracing the train of buying and selling processes through the manu- 
facture of a pair of shoes in a Lynn factory. His own knowledge of 
economic history and theory is a constant guide in the dim places of 
guild doctrine. 

The critical chapter is comprehensive and acute. The indifference 
of the guildsmen to purely economic considerations, their misreading 
of economic history, and their uninformed and uncritical attitude 
toward the actual nature of distributive processes are among the most 
serious counts made against them — serious enough in the author’s 
opinion to imperil their program when actually projected. In prac- 
tice, however, they belie their theories, as in the case of the building 
guilds which do borrow money at interest. This paves the way to 
his contention that the Marxian economics professed by so many 
guildsmen is ‘irrelevant to the distinctive features of the guild idea, 
and is an almost fatal blight upon it.” The Douglas-Orage credit 
scheme is attacked on different counts but also found to be at fault 
in failing to “square with the facts” ; the relationship it posits between 
prices and production does not exist nor are market values fixed in the 
way it assumes. 

Having cleared the ground of fallacies so thoroughly that the reader 
is ready to believe that the whole of guild socialism has been finally 
disposed of, Mr. Carpenter proceeds to advance what he conceives 
to be the central principle of the guild idea, industrial self-government 
responsible to the community. In this he sees the possibility of real 
social and industrial advance. As the next step in a practical pro- 
gram he advocates an alliance with the cooperative movement. 

It is to be regretted that, somewhat at variance with his own method, 
the one great practical experiment in guild socialism, the work of the 
English building guilds, has, except for brief mention, been relegated 
by the author to an appendix, and that appendix prepared by some- 
one else! Mr. Carpenter has so thoroughly persuaded his readers 
of the value of his own interpretation of this kind of history that he 
leaves them keenly disappointed that he has not given the building 
guilds more than passing comment. 

Amy Hewes. 

Mount Holyoke College. 
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LeS Fondements du Socialisme : Etude Critique. By Albeet Aftalion. 

(Paris: Marcel Riviere. 1922. Pp. 319. 12 fr.) 

It was to be expected of the learned author of Les Crises Periodiques 
de Surproduction that his examination of socialism would be efficient 
and judicial. And indeed it is to be recommended as the best critical 
study of the subject which has yet appeared. According to the author 
the Marxian doctrine of surplus value created by labor alone is left 
behind as being incompatible with the generally accepted teaching by 
modern economics of value as dependent on marginal utility. Not 
only labor, but land and capital have a right to a share in what is. 
produced. But that docs not mean that the present owners of land 
and capital have a right to all of that which accrues to them under the 
present system. Perhaps the socialistic state might better take over 
most of this produce now unjustly appropriated by land owners and 
capitalists. And here the author’s analysis of what is caused by 
“exploitation,” and what is due “exclusion” is keen and to the point. 
The present returns on capital do not so much re])resent an appro- 
priation by one class of the product of the labor of another class now, 
as a surplus value due to the inheritance from past generations. The 
injustice of the present system is based on the fact of this inheritance 
being in the hands of the few instead of its belonging to the community. 
It is therefore the “exclusion” of the masses from their heritage rather 
than the Marxian exploitation of their present labor which is the real 
basis of the claims of socialism. But even in a socialistic state it 
would be wise not to attempt to abolish either rent, or interest, or 
profits. The author’s demonstration of the effects of such abolition 
is very clear. He shows the injustice which would result therefrom, 
not to the present holders of land and capital, but to all the citizens 
of a socialistic state. As to the ultimate question of the adoption 
of socialism, his view of the psychology of the individual and of the 
crowd leads him to conclude that society would lose too much, owing 
to the shortsightedness of the masses, who would be apt to consume the 
accumulated capital inherited from the past, and to their failure to 
renew and to increase this capital, on the increase of which the con- 
tinued material progress of the race depends. M. Aftalion’s study is 
intensely interesting, and is conclusive against the introduction of full- 
blown socialism today. Perhaps from another point of view socialism 
— would that we could get rid of the name which is so full of narrow 
and doctrinaire and antagonizing associations — may be regarded as an 
ideal, and as a system of political economics possible to the man of the 
future. On the possibilities of this some light may be thrown by the 
cooperative undertakings in England, and in Russia before the revolu- 
tion, which show that a sense of the common weal and of mutual ser- 
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vice may counteract the general weakness of humanity which led the 
author to distrust the possibility of socialism today. 

Ralph R. Whitehead. 


NEW BOOKS 

Coffey, D. Cooperative movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania and North 
Italy during and after the World War. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Preliminary economic studies of the war, no. 21. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. 99. $1.) 

Engels, F. The revolutionary act; military insurrection of political and 
economic action. Translated by Henry Kuhn,* with an appendix by 
Daniel De Leon. (New York: N. Y. Labor News Co. 1922. Pp. 4*7. 
15c0 

Fueckner, E. Die Russischc Genossenschaftsbewegung 1865-1921, (Leip- 
zig. Teubner. 1922. Pp. 206. 24 fr.) 

Karsner, D. Debs: his authorized life and letters. Talk with Debs in 
'Terre Haute. (New York; Rand Book Store. 1923. $1.50 each.) 

I.ASKi, li. J. The state in the new social order. P'abian tract no. 200. 
(London: Fabian Soc. 1923. Pp. 15. 2d.) 

Leubuscher, C. Sozialismus und Sozialisierung in England. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1921. Pp. x, 229.) 

Liefman, R. Geschichte und Kriiik des Sozialismus. (Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer. 1922. Pp. viii, 191.) 

McNeal, T. a. and Sinclair, L). Debate on socialism. (Girard, Kans. ; 
Halderaan-Julius Co. 1923. Pp. 94. 10c.) 

Seligman, E. R. a. and Nearing, S. Debate on capitalism versus social- 
ism. (Girard, Kans.: I laldeman- Julius Co. 1923. Pp. 60. 10c.) 

Sherlock, C. C. The modern farm cooperative movement. (Des Moines, 
la.: The Homestead Co. 1922. Pp. 377.) 

Thompson, C. D. Municipal water works. Bull. no. 17. (New York: 
Public Ownership League of America. 1923. Pp. 13.) 

Cooperation. The people's year book and annual of the English and Scot- 
tish wholesale societies. (London: King. 1923. 3s.) 

The fifty-fourth annual cooperative congress, 1922, held in Brighton. (Man- 
chester, Eng.: Cooperative Union, lAd. 1922. Pp. viii, 693.) 

Statistics and Its Methods 

Labor Turnover in Industry. A Statistical Analysis. By Paul F, 
Brissenden and Emil Frankel (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1922. Pp. xiv, 215. $3.50.) 

Messrs. Brissenden and Frankel have rendered a valuable service by 
bringing together in convenient compass the results of the two 
thorough-going investigations into the subject of labor turnover which 
were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1915 and 1918, and in 
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which the two authors played loading parts. The book is incomparably 
the best statistical study of the extent of labor turnover that has yet 
been made, since the data are drawn from several hundred firms in a 
variety of industries which employed in all some 500,000 workmen. 

The changes in the formula finally adopted in this study are per- 
haps worthy of comment. In the 1915 investigation, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics used replacements as the numerator and the average 
payroll as the denominator. In the spring of 1918, the so-called 
“standard” formula of separations over average attendance was adopt- 
ed at the meeting of the National Association of Employment Managers 
and was taken over as the method of computation by the Bureau. After 
the publication of a number of reports based upon this method, the 
criticisms of this formula, both from within and from without the 
Bureau, caused a return to replacements as the numerator and this is 
continued by the present authors with the addition that both the hirings 
and separations are given, together with the sum of the two, the latter 
being given the name of “labor flux.” In their attempt to find a satis- 
factory denominator, the authors have been greatly influenced by the 
official method used in measuring the relative frequency and severity 
of accidents. In a paper published by the authors in June, 1920, the 
total number of payroll hours was divided by 10,000 and the turnover 
was then expressed in terms of so many persons for every 10,000 hours 
worked. The authors have now improved upon this by translating the 
number of payroll hours into the number of “full-time yearly workers” 
by dividing the total number of work hours by 3,000 instead of by 
10,000. They have not, however, (probably because of the difficulty 
of computation) recognized the desirability of including the absentee 
hours in the denominator, although of course these absentees are also 
“exposed” to the possibility of turnover. 

The wealth of statistical material given adds greatly to our knowl- 
edge. Slichter’s estimate that prior to the war-time expansion the 
average rate of turnover was approximately 100 per cent is confirmed, 
and for the plants studied was .93 per fulltime worker (i. e., 3000 hour 
worker) in 1913-14. By 1917-1918, this figure had more than doubled, 
being then 2.01. During the war period, miscellaneous metal product 
factoriel with a rate of 3.03, chemical plants with 2.52, together with 
furniture and mill works are shown to have been the industries with the 
highest turnover, while the three public utility industries of gas and 
electricity manufacture, telephone service, and street railways, with 
rates of 1.38, .93, and .81 respectively, were the lowest. Surprisingly 
enough, the turnover appears to have been appreciably less for larger 
.than for smaller plants, being, in 1917-1918, 1.71 for those employing 
over 5000, 2.10 for those employing between 1,000 and 5,000, and 2.64 
for those employing less than 1,000. Another commonly accepted 
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opinion is also punctured by data showing the turnover rate to be 
appreciably lower for women than for men. Although this is in part 
accounted for by the fact that women frequently occupy more desirable 
positions within a plant (such as clerical positions) than do the men, 
the figures given are in the main sufficiently convincing to compel at 
least a revision of the belief that women are industrially more unstable 
than are men. Although their industrial life is much shorter than that 
of men they may, on the average, be longer in the employ of any one 
concern. 

The turnover among unskilled workers is shown to have been approxi- 
mately twice that of the skilled in 1913-1914 (1.29 as compared with 
.60) while in 1917-1918, it was over three times as great (4.47 as com- 
pared with 1.35). The turnover is also shown to be higher during the 
spring than during the other seasons of the year and to be concentrated 
among a minority of the working force. A study of 53 plants with an 
average turnover of 1.34 showed that 62 per cent of the workmen had 
been employed for more than a year and that the total turnover had 
therefore been concentrated upon only 38 per cent of the working force. 
The variations according to the stage of the business cycle in the rela- 
tive proportions which discharges, lay-offs, and voluntary separations 
form of all separations is also clearly demonstrated. Voluntary sepa- 
rations are high in periods of expansion and low during periods of de- 
pression, while lay-offs follow an opposite course. 

This excellent book is marred by but one blemish, and that is an 
erroneous method which is used in several tables in chapter 10. The 
writers are seeking to show the relative responsibility of different ser- 
vice groups for separations. The method followed is to apply the 
percentage which these various groups formed of those on the payroll 
at the end of the year to the total number of labor hours worked 
during the year and to divide this number by 3,000 to find the total 
number of ^‘full-time” labor years worked by each length-of-service 
group during the actual year in question. By dividing the number of 
separations during the year who belonged to each group, a quotient 
is obtained which is stated to be the separation rate in each group 
per full-time worker. This is given as 10.53 for those employed for 
one week or less, 5.56 for those employed between one and two Weekfe, 
4.04 for those employed between two weeks and one month and so on. 
Now manifestly there are two errors in these results. In the first 
place, not all of those in each length-of-service group worked the 
maximum time possible. Indeed, as the authors later show, the aver- 
age time worked by those who were employed for less than a week seems 
to have been slightly less than four days, and for those employed more 
than one week but for less than two was slightly less than eleven days. 
Secondly, had the men in each length-of-service group been employed 
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for even the maximum time, the separation rate for these groups would 
have been patently higher than those given. For example, the separa- 
tion rate per year for those employed one week or less should be at the 
least 52 and not 10.53; for those employed between one and two 
weeks 26 instead of 5.56 ; and, for those employed between two weeks 
and a month, 12 or 13 at the minimum instead of 4.04?. 

The mathematical fallacy involved was in assuming that the percent- 
age which each length-of-service group formed of the payroll at the 
end of the year measured the relative hours worked by those in the 
corresponding groups during the year. Thus the total of 18,091 
workmen who had been employed for one week or less were credited with 
2.25 per cent of the total labor hours, or 4,695,000. This amounted to 
260 hours per workman, whereas there are only 168 in the week as a 
whole, of which not more than 60 were probably available for work ! 
But it would be a false sense of proportion to emphasize unduly this 
slight slip which is far outweighed by the solid merits of the book. 
The authors have produced the most valuable book on labor turnover 
that has as yet been published and they deserve the thanks of all stu- 
dents of the question. 

Paui. H. Douginas. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Burdoe, H. G. Our boys. (Albany: Dept, of Education, Bureau of 
Vocational Training. 1922. Pp. 345.) 

An extended statistical study of the 24,500 employed boys in the 
State of New York, of the age 16, 17, and 18 years. Data are compiled 
on nationality, size of families, age leaving school, last grades completed, 
reasons for leaving school, money earned while at school, weekly wages, 
number of jobs held, etc. Tables arc illustrated by a large number of 
charts. 

Jones, D. C. A first course in statistics. (Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 
London: G. Bell & Sons. 1921. Pp. vii, 286. $3.75.) 

Kohs, S. C. Intelligence measurement. A psychological and statistical 
study based upon the block-design tests. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
$30 

Miner, J. H. Tables of Vl-r^ and 1-/ for use in partial correlation and in 
trigonometry. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press. 1923. $1, 

paper; $1.50, bound.) 

Mitchell, W. C., Kino, W. I., Knauth, O. W., and Macauley, F. R. 
Income of the United States. Its amount and distribution 1909-1919. 
Vol. II. Detailed report. By the Staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc. (New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 1922. Pp. xiv, 424.) 

This volume describes the methods and estimates on which the results 
of volume I, Summary, reviewed in the American Economic Rsyiaw^ 
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vol. XII, p. 341 (June, 1922), were based. The estimates of value 
product of different industries was made by Mr. King; of incomes by 
individuals, by Mr. Knauth; of distribution of income by income-classes, 
by Mr. Macaulay. Apart from the immediate value to investigators in 
the particular field of distribution of income, this volume will be of 
great value to all who are engaged in statistical investigation of income 
in showing methods of attack and interpretation. Sources of informa- 
tion are considered and appraised and the derivation of tables is illus- 
trated. Chapter 28 deals with Pareto’s law and the general problem 
of mathematically describing the frequency distribution of income ; chapter 
30, with American income tax returns. 

Mortara, de G. Lesioni di staiistica metodologica. (Gastello; Soc. Tip. 
“Leonardo da Vinci.” 1922. Pp. 562. 40 ].) 

Murphy, R. D., Papps, P. C. H. and others. Construction of mortality 
tables from the records of insured lives. (New York: Actuarial Soc. of 
Am. 1922. Pp. 72.) 

Nickforo, a. Les indices numeriques de la civilisation et du progres. 
(Paris. Bibliotheque de Culture Generale. 1921, Pp. 211. 4.60 fr.) 

Speiser^ W. Wirtschaftskennsahlen (Indexsiffern). (Berlin: Verlag des 
Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure. 1922.) 

Whipple, G. C. Vital statistics. An introduction to the science of de- 
mography. Second edition. (New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. 1923. Pp. vi, 679. $4.) 

The first edition of this volume was reviewed in volume IX, page 876 
(December, 1919). This second edition revises the tables of population 
so as to include data for the census of 1920. There is also a new chapter 
on the estimate of future population of cities which includes diagrams 
showing population growth of the different parts of the United States. 
Emphasis is placed on the use of semi-log plotting paper for predicting 
future population. The international list of the causes of death has also 
been revised. 

ZiZEK, F. Fiinf Hauptprohleme der statistischen Methodenlehre. (Munich; 
Duncker & Humblot. 1922. 36 M.) 

Annuario financicro de sociedades anonimas de Espana, 1922. (Madrid: 
D. Daniel, director, Ria y Periquet. Pp. 50.) 

Canada year hook, 1921. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1922. 
Pp. xxiii, 909.) 

Financial statistics of cities having a population of over 30,000, 1921. U. S. 
Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. 
Office. 1922. Pp. 167.) 

Financial statistics of states, 1921. U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 41.) 

Methods of compiling statistics of unemployment. Replies of the govern- 
ment. Studies and reports, series C., Unemployment, no. 7. (Geneva: 
Intern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 101.) 

Population and vital statistics. Bull. no. 39. Commonwealth demography, 

1921, and previous years. (Melbourne: Bureau of Census and Statistics. 

1922. Pp. 266.) 
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Prices, purchasing-power of money, wages, trade unions, unemployment, 
and general industrial conditions, 19^7. Labour and Industrial Branch 
report no. 12. (Melbourne, Australia: Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
1922. Pp. 216.) 

Statistical abstract. United Kingdom, from 1006 to 19i20. No. 67. (Lon- 
don: King. 1923.) 

Statistical classification of domestic commodities exported from the United 
States; and regulations governing statistical returns of exports of domestic 
commodities, effective January 1, 1923, Schedule B, U. S. Dept, of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. (Washington: 
Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 41. 6c.) 

Statistical classification of imports into the United States with rates of 
duty, and regulations governing the preparation of monthly and quarterly 
statements of imports, approved and effective September 22, 1922, 
Schedule A, U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 111. 10c.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 42. Jahrgang, 1921-1922. 
(Berlin: Statistisches Reichsamt. 1922. Pp. xxxvi, 281.) 

Statistiska Kontor. Statistisk drsbok for Slockholms Stad, 1922. (Stock- 
holm: Stockholms Stads Statistik. 1922. Pp. 200.) 

Summary of commonwealth production statistics for the years 1910-11 to 
1920-21, Production. (Melbourne, Australia: Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 1922. Pp. 176.) 

Thirty-fourth annual report on the statistics of railways in the United 
States. For the year ended December 31, 1920. (Washington: Bureau 
of Statistics. 1922. Pp. Ixxx, 471.) 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Theory 

(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 

Aiyanoah, S. S. Control of rents. Wealth of India, March, 1922. Pp. 6. An 
argument against an attem}>t to .solve the problem of high rents by legal control. 

Arias, G. Les iiUies iconomiques d' Antonio Serra. Jour, des Econ., Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 14. “II inaugure, dans la science economique, la m^thode d’observation et de 
comparison des faits, qui produira .scs meilleurs fruits en Italic au cours du dix- 
huiti^IIle si^rle.” 

Ayres, C. E. John Dewey: naturalist. New Rej)ub., April 4, 1923. Pp. 3. “The 
only effective escape from the unsati.sfaetory waywardness of life is to take raw 

existence as it is and control it — to make it stand and deliver This, it is 

clear, is the philosophy of political democracy and economic liberalism.” 

Harxf.s, H. E. American psychological sociology. Sociol. Rev., Jan., 1923. P]l G. 
A review of F. II. Giddings’ contribution to social theory. 

Booole, C. Deux philosophies? Prodvetivisme et cooperal isme. Rev. des Etudes 
Cooperatives, Oct.-Dee., 1922. Pp. 12. “En href, cette philosophic utilitaire est 
d’abord, elle est essentiellement, une philosophie solidariste.” 

Clark, J. M. Overhead costs in modern industry. Jour. Pol. Eeon., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 18. A consideration of the nature of “overhead costs,” of their variety, of 
their relation to “pecuniary calculation,” and of the extent to which pecuniary 
reflects social accountancy. 

. Some social aspects of overhead costs. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 

1923. Pp. 10. 

Commons, J. R. Wage theories and wage policies. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., Mar., 
1923. Pp. 8. 

Eliarbero, W. Arbeit und Psychologic. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. SozJalj>olitik, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 40. An extended essay with “Der konkrete und der abstrakte Arbeits- 
begriff” in Max Webers' Psychophysik der indust riellen Arbeit as a point of 
departure. 

Gelesnoff, W. Die okonornische Gedankenwelt des Aristotetes. Archiv f. Sozial- 
wis. u. Sozialpolitik, Nov., 1922. Pp. 33. An attempt to make explicit “the 
economics” in the Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle. 

Graham, F. D. Some aspects of protection further considered. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Feb., 1923. “Comparative advantage is by no means an infallible guide to the 

maximum return in the long run to the productive effort of a nation Nor is 

absolute advantage at any given moment a reliable test The tendency actually 

is for competition to restrict the gains obtained in the production and exchange 
of increasing-cost goods and to enlarge the gains in the production and exchange 
of decreasing-cost goods.” 

Hamilton, W. H. Vestigial economics. New Repub., Apr. 4, 1923. Pp. 3. A 
consideration of the current position of “the Cambridge School” with Henderson's 
Supply and Demand as the text. 

Heller, W. Die Theorie der Volkswirtschaftslehre und der Weltkrieg. Zeitschr. f. 
Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 10-12 Heft, Band II, 1923. Pp. 31. 
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Kleene, G. a. Productive apparatus and the capitalist. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 
1923. Pp. 20. “Abstinence and waiting are not essentials of every conceivable 

efficient economic society Great organized private interests impose them 

without asking leave and without promising a reward Political forces might 

seek to improve them, Whichever class is to reduce its consumption in order 

that producers’ goods may be multiplied will do so not of its own will, but under 
compulsion.” 

McGoun, a. F. Higher and lower desires. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 
11. An attack upon F. H. Knight’s statement, “If the Good is Satisfaction, there 
arc no qualitative differences, no higher and lower as between wants, and that is 
better which is smaller and more easily appeased.” 

Mackintosh, W. A. The psychologist and economics. Queen’s Quart., Jan.-Feb.- 
Mar., 1923. Pp. 9. A review of Dickinson’s Economic Motives, Drever’s Psycho- 
logy of Industry, and Watt’s Introduction to the Psychological Problems of In- 
dustry. 

Mayer, T. WirtschafL^stufen und Wirtschaftsentwicklung. Zeitschr. f. Volk- 
wirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 10-12 Heft, Band II, 1923. Pp. 67. 

Totomiantz. Les tMoriciens de langue allemande de la cooperation. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Nov.-Dee., 1922. Pp. 11. 

Veblen, T. The captain of industry, I. Freeman, April 18, 1923. Pp. 5. An 
account of the development and nature of the position held by “the captain of 
industry” in the social order. 

Economic History (United States) 

(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 

Baker, W. W. The building of the Walla Walla ^ Columbia River Railroad. Wash. 
Hist, Quart., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. Narrates with statistics the work of Dr. Dorsey 
S. Baker in financing and constructing the first railroad in the Northwest east 
of the Cascade range. 

Chamberlain, W. A. Ohio and western expansion. Ohio Arch, and Hist. Quart., 
July, 1922. 

Elliot, H. O. Bostadsbyggande i Amerika. Soc. Med., no. 12, 1922. Pp. 16. 
The third of a series of articles summarizing the author’s observations as to 
residence building in various parts of the United States, noting especially features 
of practical interest to home builders in Sweden. 

Gilman, L. C. Spokane, Portland ^ Seattle Railway. Wash. Hist. Quart., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 7. Describes the building of this road, 1906-1908, to enable the Hill 
lines to compete with the Harriman lines in securing the Oregon traffic; has served 
as a valuable detour for the lines crossing the Cascade range. 

Gilmore, G. L. The five oldest family newspapers in Missouri. Mo. Hist. Rev., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 20. Contains facts as to journalism and printing offices in pioneer 
days. 

Hicks, J. D. The origin and early history of the farmers* alliance in Minnesota. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 24. Sets forth the grievances of the 
farmers in the 80’s and 90’s, and their legislative struggle to secure relief. 

Hioiiam, C. S. S. The accounts of a Colonial governor* s agents in the seventeenth 
century. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 28. “The interest and Importance of 
the documents lie in the light which they throw upon the duties and activities 
of the early colonial agents, and particularly upon the actual working of the 
administrative system during the first ten years of the Lords of Trade.” 

Hoffman, F. L. Conservation of America* s economic independence, Sci. Mo., Aprili 
1923. Pp. 6. Summarizes the various forms of industrial waste in our countrfi 
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emphasizes labor waste due to strikes, large labor turnover, and ill health, and 
mentions a few inaprovements corrective of waste. 

Hrvska, J. J. The Rock Inland watt the first railroad in Iowa. Rock Island Mag. 
Issued by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. in commemoration of its 
seventieth anniversary. 

Nevins, F. j. From Grant to Gorman. Rock Island Mag. Gives items regarding 
the first railroad across the state of Iowa, the early railroad builders in Iowa, the 
bridge across the Mississippi, and the legal contest over the bridge in which 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the lawyers. Issued also as a separate pamphlet. 

ScH.A.FBa, J. The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin. Chapter II. Wis. Mag. of 
Hist., March, 1923. Pp. 19. Compares the farming methods of the New England 
settlers with those of the German pioneers. 

SciCMiDT, L. B. The westward movement of the corn growing industry in the 
United States. Iowa Jour. Hist, and Pol., Jan., 1923. Pp. 30. A statistical 
discussion of corn production in the United States, and its relation to the live- 
stock business. 

Smith, C. J. Early development of railroads in the Pacific Northwest. Wash. 
Hist. Quart., Oct., 1922. 

SuHREY, N. M. M. The development of industries in Louisiana during the French 
regime, 1673-1763. Miss. Valley Hist. Bev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Discusses the 
various crops raised or attempted in I.ouisiana till about 1747, when a Spanish 
trade sprang up that caused planters to neglect farming for trade; other indus- 
tries were the making of pitch, tar, brick, silk and wax, lumbering, stock-raising, 
and fur trade. 

ViLES, J. Old Franklin: a frontier town of the twenties. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
March, 1928. Pp. 14. Describes the growth and business life of this Missouri 
town on the north bank of the Mississippi, 1816-1829; a rendezvous and out- 
fitting point for the Santa Fe trade till swept away by the river. 

Burton historical collection leaflet, vol. 1, no. 7. The Burton Hist. Collection; 
Detroit Public Lib. Contains material on the plank roads of Michigan. 

The factory riots in Allegheny City. Western Pa. Hist. Mag., July, 1922. 

Notes and documents: the Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan inanuscripts. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. Describes the contents of the old account 
books and other business records of this Philadelphia firm, which was engaged in 
western trade and western land speculation during pre-revolutiona.y years. 

A Swiss family in the New World: letters of Jakob and Ulrich Buhler, 1847-1877. 
Wis. Mag. of Hist., March, 1923. Pp. 17. Tells of pioneer conditions in Sauk 
County, Wisconsin, gives prices, methods of transportation, farming, products, etc. 

Two westward journeys of John Filson, 1785. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., March, 
1923. Pp. 11. Contains “visions of the future greatness of Pittsburgh and 
lyouisville, the scheme for a shorter route eastward by way of the Great 
Kanawha, and rates of land and water “carriage.” 


Economic History (Foreign) 

Anderson, B. M., Jr. European financial situation and remedies. Am. Econ. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Bajithe, a. Empleo de los heneficios de la guerra realizados por Espana. Rev. 
Nacionai de Econ., tomo XII, niim. 37. 

Beium.vnd, A. Iron and steel and Japanese policies. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. 

Pp. 81 . 
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Bonn, M. J. THb war for coal. New Repub., March 28, 1923. Pp. 3. 

BauiiHE, H. Constructive versus dollar diplomacy. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. 
Pp. 8. 

CoAB, J. F. Germany’s disastrous prosperity. Independent, Dec. 23, 1922. 

CoFi’EY, D. Industrial cooperative prod^iction in Ireland. Sociol. Rev., Oct., 1922. 
Cox, H. The Austrian problem. Bankers* Mag. (Eondon), Nov., 1922. Pp. 15. 

Davidson, J. M. The present economic situation in Germany. Jour. Inst. Bankers, 
Jan., Feb., 1923. Pp. 4, 13. 

Dedevsky, j. Le bolchevisme d la lumi^re des prSeSdents historiques. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 21. 

Edwards, G. W. The financial status of Germany. VI, Foreign credits to Germany. 
Annalist, Feb. 12, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Estcourt, R. Germany’s ability to pay. Annalist, Oct. 9, 1922. 

Fisifer, I. Stabilization of Europe. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 5. 

Georoiades, L. a. La Grecia ed i camhi esteri. Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 28. 

Gibson, A. H. The future course of kigh-clcLss investment values. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Jan., 1923. Pp. 18. 

Gini, C. 1 problemi della produzione e delle materie prime davanti alia Societh 
delle Nazioni. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. 

Goujsciimidt, H. De crisis in de Engelsche kleurstofenindustrie. De Econ. 
(Dutch), Dec., 1922. Pp. 6*. Discussc.s the crisis in the English dye industry 
after the war. 

Greenfield, J. Vie Bedeutung A rme.niens und der Armenier fiir die Weltwirtschaft. 
Blatter f. Vergleichende Rechtswis. u. Volks’wirts., Jan.-Sept., 1922. Pp. 26. 

Gtiixe, j. El malestar del mundo despuis de la paz. Rev. Nacional de Econ., tomo 
XII, mim. 37. 

Hamann, G. Die Kartelle als besondere Organisations for men des Genossenschafts- 
gedankens. Kartell-Rundschau, Heft 10, 1922. 

Harms, B. Die Krisis der Weltwirtschaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. 43. 

Keating, M. The finances and resources of Ireland. Finan. Rev. Rev., March, 1928. 
Pp. 9. 

Kennell, R. E. The Americans in Siberia. Nation, Jan. 3, 1923. Pp. 4. 

LATJora.iN, J. L. The German financial future. Am. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. 

Laijret, R. Les conditions de la vie en Allemagne. I a* Mus^e Social, Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 13. 

Levainville, j. 7'he French iron industry after the war. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 13. 

M^tin, L. Russia today, map and statistics. Foreign Affairs, Sept. 15, 1922. 

Mavor, j. Certain economic reactions of the war. Sci. Mo., March, 1923. Pp. 27. 

Montt, M. II prohlema italiano del petrolio. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 10. 
Italy cannot longer delay in assuring herself a share in the control of the distri- 
bution of oil. 

Moulton, H. G. Economic conditions in Europe, Arn. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. 
Pp. 17. / > > 

Muller-Halle, j. Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung des Deuttchen Reiches. Jahrb. 
f. Nationalok. u. Stat., Sept., 1922. 
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DE Nouvion, G. Le BrisU. Jour, des Econ., Nov. 15, 1922. Pp. 12. 

Pattersok, E. M. Western Europe and the United States. Chapter VIII, The 
economics of Western Euroj)e. The Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. 

PiiXAi, P. P. Iron and steel production in India. Econoinica, Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. 

Peato, G. Crepuscoli del mito delle otto ore. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Sept., 1922. Pp; 11. 

DE Raparaz, G. Lo de Marruecos. Rev. Nacional de Econ., tomo XII, num. 38. 
Pp. 16. 

Ross, E. A. Feudalism in Mexico. New Repub., March 28, 1923. Pp. 3. 

RoTurEED, O. The cooperative movement in Hungary. Bombay Coop. Quart., Sept., 
1922. Pp. 14. 

Ruini, M. La crisi della siderurgia italiana. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 
The collap.se of the two leading Italian steel companies and the general depression 
in the industry are economic and financial in their nature rather than technical. 
Technically the Italian industry stands very high. The price of coal has in- 
creased half again as much as all other factors in the production of steel. 

. / presliti air eat era per le opere puhhliehe. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Dec., 

1922. Pp. 3. Italy must borrow extensively abroad in order to develop her 
water power and for other public works. 

Samne, G. La situation iconomuiue de la Palestine. Monde Econ., Oct. 14, 1922. 
Pp. 2. 

DE Saxciiez, J. a. M. Further economic consequences of the peace. Foreign 
Affairs, Sept. 15, 1922. 

SA.STitY, K. R. R. The Madura, gilds — a type. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 9. 

See, H. La France, democratie rurale: son influence et son role en Europe. 
Scientia, March 1, 1923. Pp. 9. 

Sti^tnes, H. What is required for the sfabilhal ion of the mark and the economic 
rehabilitation of Germany. Econ. World, Dec. 23, 1922. Pp. 3. Reprinted from 
N. Y. Times, Dec. 17, 1922. 

Tayi^or, P. S. Spanish seamen in the Nero Woeld during the Colonial period. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pj). 30. 

Todd, J. A. Reconstruction in the cotton trade. The Annals, Nov., 1922. 

Totomiaxtz, V. T. Cooperation in Russia before the war. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan., 

1923. Pp. 10. 

TsciiAYANorr, A. Die neueste Entwicklung der Agrarokonomik in Russland. 
Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. 

Turner, V. B. Agricultural wages and wage earners in Denmark. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. 

Werner-Kaittzsck. Der wirtschaftliche Imperkilismus und das Problem Stinnes. 
1. TrustpoHtik und Ruhrbesetzung. Natur u. Gesells., Heft 1-3, 1923. Pp. 18. 

Wittek, H. Die krie.gswirtschaftUchen Organisafionen und Zenfralen in Oesterreich. 
IV, Ergebnis der parlamentarischen Priifung, Uebergangswirtschaft, Abbau der 
Zentralen. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, Heft 4-6, 1922. Pp. 22, 
Concluding article in the series. 

ZvoRiKiNE, N. Le probUme cn Riissie. Ref. Soc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 22. 

Economic position of South Americai some factors influencing trade relations. 
Commerce Mo., Nov., 1922. 

Progress of cooperation in India. Bombay Coop. Quart., Sept., 1922. 
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Revue ^conomique du roycmme dee Serbes, Croates et Slovenes: apergu de la politique 
. commerciale ; apergu sur Vundustrie; mS tiers du pays. L’Econ. Fran^., Sept. 80, 

1922. Pp. 2. 

Agricultural Economics 

(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

Aiyanoar, S. S. Ayrictdtural income of the Madras presidency. Wealth of India, 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 15. Agricultural income per capita is carefully figured. 

Currie, J. Cotton growing within the Empire. United Empire, March, 1923. Pp. 6* 

A geographical survey of possibilities of cotton production. 

Friday, D. The course of agricultural income during the last twenty-five years. 

Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 147. 

Gray, L. C. Accumulation of wealth by farmers. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 

1923. Pp. 20. 

Descombes, P. Uimportance dconomique du reboisement. Jour, des Econ., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 16. A practical discussion of reafforestation in France. 

Hawthorne, H. W., Dixon, H. M. and Montgomery, F. Farm management and 
farm organization in Sumter County, Oa. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull., 1084, June, 
1922. Pp. 97. Farm organization, business analysis of farms, and factors affect- 
ing successful operation. Eight figures and 42 tables. 

Henderson, B. Farm lands available for settlement. U. S. Dept. Agri., Farmers 
Bull. 1271, Oct., 1922. Pp. 51. Amount and type of available lands and how they 
may be obtained. Five tables and eleven figures. 

Hibbard, B. H. The farmers’ influence over prices. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 16. Discussion of the history of price and several suggested methods of 
influencing them. 

Holmes, C. L. Wages of farm labor. Minn. Sta. Tech. Bull. 4, May, 1922. Pp. 65. 
Wages by sections, seasons, kind of work, and in relation to other factors. 
Twelve figures and 25 tables. 

Lennahd, R. English agriculture since 1914. HI- Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 26. Development of English agriculture in 1920 and 1921. 

Macklin, T. Marketing by cooperative sales companies. Wis. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
346, Jan., 1923. Pp. 32. Argument in favor of improved marketing .service for 
Wisconsin cheese. Articles of incorporation and by-laws are given. Eight tables 
and nine figures. 

Nourse, E. G. The proper sphere of governmental regulation in connection with the 
marketing of farm products. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 11. 

PoDESTA, J. P. Posicion del gobierno nacional frente al problema de la pequenn 
propiedad rural. Rev. Econ. Argentina, Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 23. A discussion 
of land, labor, capital, credit, and cooperation in relation to the small rural 
proprietor. 

Roberts, G. E. The fall of agricultural prices i Us causes and effects. Econ. World, 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. A comprehensive discussion. 

SiLVESTRi, G. ha bUancia agricola della Dammarca. Riv. Internaz., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 15. 

Skalweit, A. The maintenance of the agricultural labour supply in Germany 
during the war. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 47. Explanation of 
how Germany maintained her agricultural production during the war. 

Turner, V. B. Agricultural wage earners in the United Slates. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. Discussion of agricultural labor and wage problems. 
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Wallace, H. A. Controlling agricultural output. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 10. Argument favoring adjusting production to demand. 

WooDWAKD, C. R. Some economic aepecta of the potato crop. Am. Rev. Rev., 
April, 1923. Pp. 8. Study of problems in potato production in New Jersey. 

The American farmer in foreign markets. Commerce Mo., March, 1923. Pp. 9. 
The demand of foreign markets for agricultural products and international price 
levels. 

CanaAa: Cooperation for the marketing of agricultural produce and the supply 
of farm requisites (continued). Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Sept., 1922. Pp. 14. 
A study of cooperative marketing of eggs and poultry, fruits and vegetables, 
tobacco, etc., and purchase of agricultural .supplies. 

The maintenance of the agricultural labour supply in Ireland during the war. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 17. Methods of securing laborers and 
fixing wages are explained. Seven tables of wages and classes of workers. 

Organization and management of cooperative livestock shipping associations. U. S. 
Dept. Agri., Farmers’ Bull. 1922, Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. A discussion of the various 
steps, with suggested by-laws. 

Railways and Transportation 

(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 

Acwobth, W. M. Grouping under the Railways act, 102J. Econ. Jour. (London), 
March, 1923. Pp. 20. Mileage, capital, and traffic phases of four-system railway 
consolidation in Great Britain. 

Ashtok, H. Railway operating methods in Argentina. Ry. Age, Feb. 10, 1928. 
Pp. 4. 

Bakeb, B. The Pennsylvania decision, a challenge to railroad executives^ Annalist, 
Feb. 2(5, 1923. Pp. 2. Analysis of Supreme Court decision as to jurisdiction of 
Railroad Labor Board. 

Bxbbins, J. R. Our national transportation system. Proc. N. Y. R. R. Club, March 
16, 1928. Pp. 37. Problems in coordination of trans]>oTtation, growth of popula- 
tion and traffic, illustrated with charts and maps. 

Boehleb, E. Die englische Eisenbahnpolitik der letzten vierzig Jahre (1882-1922). 
Archiv f. Eisenbabnw., Jan.- Feb., March- April, 1923. Pp. 29, 26. Fifth and 
sixth of a series. Earlier numbers previously noted. 

Bunn, R. Give the Transportation act a real chance. Ry. Age, Feb. 17, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Cabteb, C. F. What the railroads would like. Nation’s Bus., Marcli, 1928. Pp. 8. 
Attempts to state railway point of view on regulation, labor, taxes, and rates. 

Conk, D. D. Centralized freight car ownership undesirable. Ry. Age, Jan. 27, 
1928. Pp. 4. 

Davm, J. C. The problem of railroad transportation. Ry. Age, March 31, 1928. 
Pp. 4. By the present Director General of Railroads. 

Gaxxuppi de Gbeoobio, M. II deficit delV Azienda postelegrafoniea. Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., Jan., 1923. Pp. 14. Suggestions for reorganizing the Italian postal and 
telegraph service. 

Gobmley, M. J. Transportation and car distribution. Ry. Age, March 17, 1928. 
Pp. 8. 

Hadley, A. T. Factors in the railroad situation. Yale Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 20. 
Greater freedom needed in railway operations under regulation. 

Hallihan, J. P. The distribution of railway freight car ownership. Ry. Age, 
Dec. 80, 1922. Pp. 5. With statistical tables and charts. 
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. The freight car 'problem. Sav. Bank Jour., Nov., 1922. Pp. 3. Prob- 
lems involved in individual ownership and common use of freight cars by railways. 

Hixes, W. D. Character and effect of federal railroad regulation. Ry. Age, Mar. 
31, 1923. Pp. 3. By the former Director General of Railroads, 

Huxgekfoiid, E. Modernizing the railroads of Switzerland and Italy ^ N. Y. Central 
Lines Mag., Feb. 1, 1923. Pp. 5. 

JoHNSTox, R. H. Railroad libraries. lab. Jour., Mar. 16, 1923. Pp. 6. 

Lee, W. G. Common interests of roads and employees^ Ry. Age, Feb. 24, 1923. 

* Pp^ 3. Ry president of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, a plea for better 
nuitual understanding between railways and their employees. 

Lorexz, M. O. An analysis of 1922 railroad operating results. Ry. Age, March 3, 
1923. Pp. 2. Increased net income, but below the needs of the carriers. 

MACA$SEy, L. The Railways act, 1921. Jour. Comp. Legis. and Intern. I.aw, Third 
series, vol. LV, part IV, Nov., 1922. Pp. 14. Legal analysis of British Railway 
act. 

Mertexs, Dr. Die Neuordnung der Risenhahnen Russlands im Jahr 1921. Archiv f. 
Eisenhabnw., March- April, 1923. Pp. 20. 

Oldham, J. E. The problem of railroad consolidations. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 16. Historical review, with analysis of some of the detailed questions 
involved. 

Pbesittti, E. II problema delV essercizio delle ferrovie dello siato. Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., Jan., 1923. Pp. 7. What must be done to put the state railways, which 
have had operating deficits, on a firm basis. 

Roberts, G. E. The railroads. Way-Bill, Feb -March, 1923. Pp. 9. 

. The railroads and the public treatment necessary for their proper 

development. Econ. World, Jan. 27, 1923. Pp. 4. 

Rohlixo, K. Der Ausstand der Eisenhahn-Werkstdttenarheiter in den V ereinigt en 
Stcuiten von Amerika. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 16. The 
railway shopmen’s strike of 1922 analyzed. 

Die Deutsche Reichsbahn in ihrem ersten Betriebsjahr (1920). Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 60. The new German state system in its first year 
of operation. 

Die Eisenbahnen in Dtinemark im Betriebsjahr 1920-21. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
March-April, 1923. Pp. 21. 

The grouped railways — statistics of 1922 and 1923. Ry. Gaz. (London), March 23, 
1923. Pp. 7. Statistical features of railway consolidation in Great Britain. 

Railroad gross and net earnings for the calendar year 1922. Com. and Finan. 
Chron., March 10, 1923. Pp. 8. Statistical and analytical summary of the rail- 
way year 1922. 

Besultats obtenus en 1921 sur le r6seau des ChewAns de Fer de VEiat en France. 
Rev. Gen. des Chemlns de Fer, April, 1923. Pp. 12. 

Das schwedische Eisenbahnnetz 1918-1920. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March-April, 
1923. Pp. 12. 

The traffic unit in operating statistics analysis. Ry. Age, Feb. 24, 1923. Pp. 4. 
Except in limited way, traffic unit considered fallacious for purposes of compa- 
rison. 
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Shipping 

(Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets) 

Chamberlain^ E. T. Revision of Italian shipping subsidies. Commerce Reports, 
March 26, 1923. Pp. 3. Modifications instituted under Mussolini regime. 

Chappell, F. C. Enormous growth of Germany’s merchant marine. Annalist, 
March 26, 1923. P. 1. 

Dehning, E. Die wirfschaftUche Bedeuiung des Serienschifes. Weltwirts. Archiv, 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 23. Anticipates cooperation between shipbuilder and ship opera- 
tor toward standardization in ship types. 

Dingley, E. N. The administration and the merchant marine. Am. ReV. Rev., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. Brief exposition of several of the usual pro-subsidy arguments. 

Domanovszky, A. Die Vergangenheit der ungarischen Donau-Handelsschiffahrt. 
Ungarische Jahrb., Nov., 1922. Pp. 26. Navigation on the Danube from the 11th 
century to the present time. Comprehensive list of sources. 

Gregg, E. S. The world’s idle tonnage declines. Commerce Reports, Feb. 12, 1923. 
Pp. 2. R6sum6 of developments in shipping situation during last half of 1922. 

Jantzen, J. Forced use of Hague rules. Jour. Commerce, Feb., 23, 1923. Voices 
opposition to compulsory legislation for Hague rules. 

Lewis, R. A., Jr. Indirect .^hip aids preferred. Jour. Commerce, Feb. 23, 1923. 
Political outlook for shipping legislation. 

Merrill, R. T. American ships are promoting foreign trade. Jour. Commerce, 
Feb. 23, 1923. An apparent reversal of cause and effect relationship in the argu- 
ment. 

SuKirrs, M. Methods of measuring port activity. Commerce Reports, April 9, 1923. 
Pp. 2. 

Thery, R. Le mouvement de la nenngation maritime en France en 19^2. L'Econ. 
Europ6en, March 2, 9, 1923. Pp. 6. French trade and the French merchant 
marine. 

Report of Imperial Shipping Committee on the deferred rebate system. Fairplay, 
Feb. 22, 1923. Pp. 3. Deferred rebates or similar system held necessary for 
liner services. 


Commerce 

(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdfd) 

Basu, P. C. Food exports from India. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., Sept., 1922, Pp. 4. 
Shows that the popular desire in India to lower food prices by stopping export 
means lower price for cultivator, resulting in decreased production. 

Benecke, G. Der Komprador. Weltwirts. Archiv, Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 69. A 
thorough analysis of the developments, functions and position of the Chinese 
compradore. 

Bruins, G. W. J. Die Bedeutung eines ungehinderten internat tonal en Verkehrs fiir 
den Wiederaufbau Euro pas. Weltwirts. Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. 19. An exam- 
ination of the relationship between fiscal and currency conditions and commercial 
policies of nations, favoring freedom from tariff and other restrictions. 

Bunge, A. E. Die Rohstoffe und der wirtschaftliche Wiederaufbau Euro pas, unter 
besonderer Berucksichtigung Argentiniens. Weltwirts. Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. 
Survey of Argentina’s position with regard to raw materials necessary for up- 
building Europe. 
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Domixgo, R. British woolen and worsted industries. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 
Manfrs., Jan., 1923. Pp. 10. Considerable improvement but not up to pre-war 
standards. 

Gunther, C. Tendenser ock riktlinjer inom handelspoUtiken efter kriget. Ek. 
Tids., no. 7-8, 1922. Pp. 23. The secretary of the National Economic Society 
(Swedish) discusses tendencies apparent in international trade relations. He 
deplores the erratic restrictions on trade and the lack of consistent, enlightened 
statesmanship. 

McPherson, J. B. Charges that wool manufacturers depressed wool markets un- 
founded. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Manfrs., Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. States that accu- 
sations as to depression of wool markets Were intended to serve as argument for 
immediate passage of the tariff and to support the false allegations that the 
great accumulation of wool stock was due to the use of reworked wool in manu- 
facture. 

Paten, E. La laine: sa production et son march^. I/Econ. Fran^., Feb. 10, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Gives survey of wool industry, states that centers have shifted, and out- 
lines possibilities of supply in French possessions. 

ScHUXTZE, E. Enemistad commercial y amurallamiento aduanero del mundo. Rev. 
Nacional dc Econ., tomo XITI, nijm. 39. Pp. 16. Describes dangers of policy 
of closing doors to imports while seeking at same time to increase exports. 

Foreign trade of Great Britain, Commerce Mo., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Readjustment 
is well under way: (1) balance of merchandise imports reduced to normal pre- 
war proportions and again amply covered by items of income in invisible trade 
balance; (2) imports of raw materials increasing; and (3) growth in exports 
of British manufactures. 

International copper trade. Commerce Mo., March, 1923. Pp. 9. American cop- 
per consumption in 1922 showed marked increase over 1921 and was about 28 per 
cent above pre-war average. United States has been chief source of world's 
copper since early 70’s. Gives facts and figures illustrating world production and 
consumption of copper. 

International trade in vegetable oils. Commerce Mo., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Statis- 
tical analysis of vegetable oil imports and exports of United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Netherlands, and United States. 

Overseas trade. United Empire, Feb., 1923. Pp. 6. An address upon the market 
possibilities of Great Britain’s colonics and urging overseas trade as a means 
of removing existing unemployment. 


Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Bankson, E. E. Incentive for efficiency in management of public utilities. Engg. & 
Contracting, Dec. 13, 1922. Pp. 3. 

Bauer, J. Hom.e rule in utility regulation proposed for New York cities by 
Governor Smith. Nat. Munic. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 2. A consideration of 
certain possible administrative objections to home rule in utility regulation, 
none of which presents serious difficulties. 

Burdick, C. B. Water works management. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., March, 
1923. Pp. 5. Some essentials of successful public water works management, 
particularly the anticipation of increase in demand and provision of additional 
facilities through rates, 

Clark, H. C. Bus competition with electric railways in larger cities. Aera, April, 
1928. Pp. 16. Jitney competition, at one time important in 64 of the 100 largest 
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cities, now a serious factor in only 13. Full details as to cities and digest of 
measures taken to control such competition. 

Colton, J. W. 7'kff truth about the *^5-cent fare” Aera, April, 1923. Pp. 13. Of 
638 cities, 84 have some form of five-cent fare. Discussion of fare situation in 
a number of important localities and list of cities having five-cent fare. 

CiLAio, J. O. Water rates. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Future growth of plant should be financed from present rates. Other aspects 
of water rates. 

Davenport, F. M. The taxation problem. Aera, March, 1923. Pp. 8. Considera- 
tion of problem of taxation of public utilities. Favors a tax on real property 
and an additional tax on net income, “so defined as to permit the deduction of a 
sum equal to a fair return upon all the money invested, whether borrowed or not.” 

Davis, R. M. Industrial load of the United States. Elec. World, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 5. About 57 per cent of industrial power supplied by central stations in 1920 
as compared with 44 per cent in 1914, 36 per cent in 1909 and 28 per cent in 1904. 
Stati.stics showing extent and distribution of this industrial load. 

Decker, M. S. History of the regulation of public service corporations in New 
York. Quart. Jour, of N. Y. State Hist. A.ssoc., July, 1922. 

DoiJTiriRT, W. F'. An analysis of gas rate structure. Gas Age-Record. I, March 
10, 1923. Pp. 4. II, March 31, 1923. Pp. 4. Various types of rates. 

Elwkll, C. C. Railway and motor bus regulation. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 17, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Connecticut commissioner traces steps in development of regulation of 
jitneys in that state. Docs “not look for any further extension of street 
railway transportation, believing that buses will be einployed on streets and high- 
ways maintained by municipalities.” 

Fennern, D. C. Regulation of motor vehicle common carrier. Elec. Ry. Jour., 
Feb. 3, 1923. P. 1. State control now exists in greater or less degree in 22 
states. Statement of principles underlying such regulation. 

Gillette, H. P. Present and prospective development cost of railways and other 
public utilities. Eiigg. & ('ontracting, Dec. 20, 1922. Pp. 2. 

Hartman. H. W. A century of growth in the gas industry. Am. Gas Assoc. Mo., 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. Figures showing over period of one hundred years constantly 
increasing volume of sales of gas. 

Heilman, R. Chicago's transit problem. Aera, April, 1923. Pp. 13. Legal, politi- 
cal and other (lucstions involved. 

. How and why railways are taxed. Aera, Feb., 1923. Pp. 10. 

. Public utility accounting. Aera, March, 1923. Pp. 16. A valuable 

discussion of the function of accounting and statistics in management and regu- 
lation of public utilities. 

Jackson, C. D. *'lIome rule” of utUilies a menace. Gas Age-Record, Feb. 3, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Advantages of state regulation. Home rule in utility regulation a back- 
ward step. 

Jackson, W. Making 'em ride. The civic side of the weekly street car pass. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 4. By promoting off-peak riding the weekly, 
unlimited, transferable pass adds to the social usefulness of street railway service. 

Lewis, D. N. Electric, railway situation as seen by commissioner. Aera, March, 
1923. Pp. 8. Elec. Ry. Jour., Feb. 17, 1923. Pp. 2. President of National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners pleads for an open considera- 
tion, by all parties in interest, of public utility problems. 

Maltbie, W. H. The theory and practice of public utility valuation. Aera. I, 
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March, 1928. Pp. 14. IT, Apr., 1923. Pp. 12. Series of articles dealing in a 
thorough and constructiv’^e manner with problems of valuation. 

McBride, R. S. Natural gan stathtics for 1921. Gas Age-Record, Jan. 27, 1923. 
Pp. 4. Statistics of production, consumption, and value of products, including 
by-products, and indication of important changes in the industry. 

Murphy, E. J. Electric railways made good gains in 1922. Aera, April, 1922. 
Pp. 7. Comparison, 1922 witli 1921, of results of operations of some 225 companies, 
representing about one-half of the electric railway earnings of the United States, 
shows decrease in operating ratio from 75.5 per cent to 72.6 per cent, 63 per cent 
increase of net income, 4.88 per cent decrease of operating expenses, and decrease 
of average fare from 7.2 cents to 7.1 cents. Numerous other statistical data. 

— : . Review of paving situation. Aera, Feb., 1923. Pp. 21. Burden of 

paving between tracks now absorbs an equivalent of about 25 per cent of estimated 
net income of the electric railway industry. Survey of relief granted in some 17 
jurisdictions. 

Nash, L. R. The hope of reward. Elec. World, Mar. 10, 1923. Pp, 3. To secure 
the ablest type of utility management regulation should make some provision for 
rewarding utilities for eflSciency. 

Reid, H. The future of the traction. Aera, Feb., 1923. Pp. 2. Interurban lines 
should look to long-haul freight business. 

Simpson, J. H. Decisions affecting public' utilities. Gas Age-Record, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Abstracts of recent cases bearing on rates, extensions and capitalization. 

. Management free from regulation. Gas Age-Record, Jan. 27, 1923. 

Pp. 3. Citation of cases Indicating where line is drawn between managerial and 
regulatory functions of state commissions. 

Turner, D. L. New York, London, Paris and Berlin transit compared. Elec. 
Ry. Jour., Jan. 27, 1923. Pp. 3. Comparison of fares, types of cars, headways, 
etc. 

Economies of interconnection. Elec. W'orld, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 3. Practical illu.s- 
trations of five designated advantages of interconnection of utility plants. 

Effect of legislation on securities. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 
General survey of recent developments, from investors’ point of view. 

Is a merit and demerit system for utility service possible? Elec. Ry. Jour., March 
10, 1923. P. 1. Good result.**' obtained in Wisconsin. 

Receiverships lowest in eight years. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 5. Stati.s- 
tics of electric railway receiverships, foreclosure sales and abandonments, 1909 to 
1922, by districts and details by companies. 

Trend of prices, wages and fares. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 2. Statistics 
and charts of elements comprised in income and outgo of electric railways, 1914 
to date. 

Valuation in rate-making. Yale Law Jour., Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. Brief discussion of 
various theories of valuation. “Prudent inve.stment” theory preferable. 

$1,545,055 net for Boston Elevated. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 2. Im- 
proved conditions, while not yet permitting general reduction in basic 10 cent 
fare, have enabled repayment of part of loans advanced by cities to meet deficit 
of first year of public operation. Statistical data on operations. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Adams, J. P. Cash discounts and their accounting treatment. Administration, Feb., 
1923. Pp. 9. Merchandise cost is the net purchase price and discounts should 
be handled accordingly. 
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Bramel^ H. J. Accounting procedure for an advertising agency. Pace Student, 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 6. Illustrated with forms. 

Carter, P. H. How to read a balance sheet. Jour. Inst, of Bankers, March, 1923. 
Pp. 4. Analysis of balance sheet of an English manufacturer. 

CiABK, A. T. Water works accounting at Herkimer, N. Y. Jour. Am. Water 
Works Assoc., Jan., 1923. Pp. (5. Brief description of an actual system. 

Fitch, S. G. H. What industrial accounting should mean to the executive. Jour. 
Account., Jan., 1928. Pp. 15. 

Fraser, C. E. The readjustment of retail and wholesale operating expenses. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 14. Statistical study of manner in which operat- 
ing expenses tend to fluctuate with sales in the various periods of a business cycle. 

Johnson, Cj. H. Ooing value of inventories. Jour. Account., March, 1923. Pp. 2. 

A rather unusual method of inventory valuation. 

Hawkins, H. B. Determining piano costs. Jour. Account., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. 
Description of methods of compiling manufacturing costs. 

Latta, W. Accounting for a newspaper. Pace Student, Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 

Lazarus, A. Convtnon sense cost accounting. Indus. Manag., March, 1923. Pp. 4. 
Why wider recognition is needed of the value of true cost figures. 

Lincoln, S. B. Costs of woolen and worsted wills. Bull. Nat. Assoc, of Wool 
Manfrs., Jan., 1923. Pp. 9. Post variations of the last ten years as they apply to 
the woolen worsted plants. Comparative costs illustrated by diagrams. 

McKee, R. W. (lost apporf ionmenf in flour milling. Jour. Account., Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 4. How to figure the costs of by-])roducts in a flour mill. 

McKinsey, J. C. Municipal nccounfing. Jour. Account., Feb., 1923. Pp. 13. A 
consideration of ibc ])urposes of municipal accounting and general methods for 
securing the information. 

Mason, J. K. Capital turnoxur. Administration, Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. Capital turn- 
over is the index to tlie frequency with which working capital is converted and sold. 

Mitchell, W. C. Accountants and economics xcUh reference to the business cycle. 
Jour. Account., March, 1923. Pp. 10. New fields for the accountant to develop. 

Pinkerton, P. W. The surplus of corporations. Administration, Jan., 1923. Pp 7. 
Surplus is classified not only as to its sources, but also as to the purpose for 
whicii it is retained in the business when it is not distributed in dividends. 

. The surplus of corporations: the distribution of surplus. Administra- 
tion, March, 1923. Pp. H. C»eneral conditions luuhr whicn dividends may be 
declared, the payment of dividends out of capital and the form dividends may 
take. 

Sanders, T. H. Present status of uniform cost accounting. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Jan,, 1923. Pp. 8. Summary of a questionnaire addressed to about 80 associa- 
tions. Relations to anti-trust legislation. 

ScHLATfER, C. F. Payment of dividends before restoring impaired capital. Jour. 
Account., March, 1923. Pp. 13. Ix'gal considerations involved. 

Sitka, K. Accounting problems of fluctuating currencies. Administration, March, 
1923. Pp. 4. Some accounting problems as they are found in Austria and 
Germany today. 

Staiib, W. a. Amortization under the income tax laws. Administration, March, 
1928. Pp. 11. What costs may be amortized and how they must be recorded. 

Tapp, T. J. Accounting for rice milling. Jour. Account., Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. 

WaXiKeb, R. G. The municipal balance-sheet. Jour. Account., March, 1923. Pp. 16. 
What it should contain and how it should be arranged. 
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WiiJ>MAVj J. R. Sinking-fund method for amortizing franchises. Jour. Account., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. An unsound method. The straight>line basis should be used. 

Municipal water works accounting system. Waterworks. Mo. Issue of Engineering 
and Contracting, Feb. 14, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Business Management 

Atkiks, P. M. Organization and its graphic record. Administration, March, 1923. 
Pp. 10. 

Avert, F. M. Rate setting by means of elemental time study. Indus. Manag., 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Brooks, E. E. Master budgets of sales and production. Bull. Taylor Soc., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 6. 

Brown, P. S. The organization and management of a medium-sized plant. Bull. 
Taylor Soc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 8. 

Link, H. C. The training of ^^institutional” salesmen. Administration, Oct., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 5, 6. 

Mosher, W. E. Employment management in the British Empire. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 

Owen, H. S. How production planning cuts costs. Indus. Manag., March, 1923. 
Pp. 6, 

Person, H. S. Shaping your management to meet developing industrial conditions. 
Bull. Taylor Soc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. 

Porter, R. W. Building a balanced sales organization. Administration, March, 1923. 
Pp. 10. 

Reiley, P. J. Reduction of waste in operating departments of large retail stores. 
Bull. Taylor Soc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 0. 

Sheldon, O. How far can functionalization go? Administration, Feb., 1923. Pp. 7. 
Weld, L. D. H. Lof The poor middleman. Nation’s Bus., Feb., 1923. Pp. 2. 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 

Barker, J. E. What the English labor party wants. No. Am. Rev., April, 1923. 
Pp. 14. Author is unsympathetic. 

Bezanbon, a. Local factors in connection with labor turnover. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 16. 

Bull, E. Die Entwicklung der Arbeiterbewegung in dem drei skandinoanschen 
Ldndem 1914-1920, Archiv f. d. Ges. des Sozialisumus u. Arbeiterbewegung, 8 
Heft, 10 Jahrg. Pp. 34. 

Canina, a. G. Intomo alle premesse economiche della legislazione del lavoro ed 
alle sue recenti tendenze. Giorn. d. Econ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 26. 

Chaney, W. Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1921. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 16. 

Commons, J. R. Wage theories and wage policies. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 
1928. Pp. 8. 

CoBREOOiARi, A. II servizio sociale nelle fabbriche per il benessere delle maestranze, 
Rif. Soc., J an,-Feb., 1923. Pp. 13. Italian employers have been slow to introduce 
plans for the benefit of employees in factories. The Italian Institute for Social 
Aid has made a hopeful beginning. 
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Dilnot, F. Labor begins a new career in Britain's 'parliament. Am. Rev. of Rev., 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. 

Filexe, E. a. No store efficiency without fair wages. Am, Cloak and Suit Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 5. An argument for minimum wage law, by owner of a large 
department store. 

Fi.exner, J. Some aspects of workers' control in industry. Economica, Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 16. I^nfavorable criticism of theory and program of guild socialists. 

Gilbertson, H. S. Meeting the labor problem in the clothing industry. Adminis- 
tration, Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Appraisal, from standpoint of the employers, of the 
plan of collective bargaining with provision for arbitration by an “impartial 
chairman,*' which prevails in the men’s clothing industry. 

Greoo, a. S. a shop congress that works. Nation’s Bus., Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. 
Four years of experience with industrial representation in the American Multi-, 
graph Company’s plant at Cleveland. 

Hansen, A. H. The outlook for wages and employment. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., 
March, 1923. Pp. 18. 

Henoell, H. C. Ethics of unemployment insurance. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., Mar., 
1923. Pp. 3. 

Hermann, (’. C- The adjust ment of piece rates. Indus. Manag., Feb., 1923. Pp. 5. 
Methods of establishing accurate production standards for the fixing of rates in 
relation to each other; all rates should rise and fall with the rise and fall of the 
wages of common labor in the market. 

Hookstadt, C. Comparison of compensation laws in the United States, as of 
January 1, 1923. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. 

Hooper, B. W. Labor, railroads and the public. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 4. Expresses alarm at political program of railroad labor leaders and 
favors addition of prohibition of strikes to Transportation act. Author is chair- 
man of the Railroad Labor Board. 

. Radicalism versus government. No. Am. Rev., March, 1923. Pp, 14. 

Criticizes railroad labor leaders severely for advocacy of Plumb plan and for 
proposals to curb powers of the courts. 

JoirNSON, G. W. Behind the monster s mask. Survey Graphic, April, 1923. Pp. 4. 
Examination of labor policy of southern cotton mill owners. 

L()Weori:n, G. Dyrtid, livsmedetpolitik orh lonestrider i Frankrige. Soc. Med., 
no. 11, 1922. Pp. 6. Report to the Swedish labor department on high prices, 
wage disputes and government regulations along these lines in France. 

Lozovsky, A. The new economic policy and the trade unions. Survey Graphic, 
March, 1923. Pp. 6. Action and reaction of the Soviet state and the trade 
unions. Author is both a trade-unionist and a bolshevist. 

Mackenzie, F. W. Accident compensation administration in Pennsylvania. Am. 
Labor I^gis. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 5. Summary of a report made by John B. 
Andrews and Miles Dawson for Governor Pinchot’s Citizens’ Conunittee. 

Mallery, O. T. Unemploy meni and public works. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., March, 
1923. Pp. 6. 

Montini, L. La IV Conferenza del Lavoro. Riv. Internal., Jan., 1923. Pp. 20. 
Progress in the international movement for labor legislation. 

MoREHOtrsE, E. W. Development of industrial law in the Rochester clothing market. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 33. The general tendencies of the decisions 
of the impartial chairman and the purposes behind them- 
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Ogburk, W. F. The standard-of-lvving factor in wages. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., 
March, 1923. Pp. 11. 

Philip, A. Le guUd socialisme dans Findustrie anglaise. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Nov.- 
Dee., 1922. Pp. 24). Chiefly concerned with the building guilds experiment. 

Rick, G. S. and Adams, W. M. Accidents in mines. Am. I-.abor Legis. Rev., March, 
1923. Pp. T. Authors, who are on the staff of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, point 
out how the Bureau cooperates in work of prevention. 

Saposs, D. J. What lies back of Foster. New Repub., Jan. 17, 1923. Pp. 2. 

ScHABiLENBERG, P. The advantages of the La FoUeite Seamens act. Am. Fed., 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 5. 

Seaoer, H. R. Company unions vs. trade unions. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. 
Pp. 13. 

Soule, G. The productivity factor in wage determinations. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., 
March, 1923. Pp. 12. 

Stewart, B. M. The functions of public employment services and public works. 
Am. I^bor l/Cgis. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 10. 

Stewart, E. Labor efficiency and productiveness in sawmills. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 21. 

. Safety activities of the United States government. Mo. Labor Rev., 

Feb., 1923. Pp. 5. 

STOI.RERO, B. Railroad labor amalgamation. New Repub., Feb. 21, 1923. Pp. 4. 
The tendencies toward and obstacles to amalgamation of the unions in railroad 
service. 

Stoxe, N. I. Can the worker he guaranteed continuous employment? Proc. Nat. 
Conference of Social Work, 49th Annual Meeting, 1922. Pp. 6, Examines the 
various methods of preventing involuntary unt^mployment and answers in the 
negative ^ favors unemployment insurance. 

Thomson, G. Apprenticeship and the craft revival. Survey Graphic, Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 4. 

Wolman, L. The future for unemployment insurance. Am. Labor I^egis. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 7. 

ZiMAND, S. LaboFs task where labor rules. Survey Graphic, March, 1923. Pp. 10. 
Observations on situation in Russia. 

Contracting out of shop work. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 3. The decision 
of the Railroad Labor Board; involves decision of Board to recognize the shop- 
men who went on strike. 

Hyrendmndernas verksamket under dr 19M. Soc. Med., no. 2, 1923. Pp. 19. 
Report on work of Swedish wage commission during 1921, giving statistical tables. 

Industrial inspection in Soviet Russia. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 13. 
Majority of the inspectors are chosen by the workers and from the working classes. 

Group versus collective bargaining in the railway shop. Railway Rev., Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 7. Account of labor corporation formed at Beech Grove shops of Big Four 
Railway by former union shopmen after the calling of the general shopmen’s 
strike. 

Maintenance-of-way rules. Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. Decision of the 
Railroad Labor Board. 

Trend of wages of electric railway trainmen. Am. Electric Railway Assoc., Feb. 1, 
1923. Pp. 18. 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by N. R. Whitney) 

Ali>abon, F. and Baylks, W. H. Some early banks and New York politics. Jour. 
Am. History, April-June, 1922. Chapter in the series “A History of Banks and 
Banking in the City of New York/’ 

Arias, G. Les pr^'curseAirs do I'econotnie monetaire en Ttalie: Davanzati et Mon- 
tanari. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Nov.-Dee., 1922. Pp. 17. Appreciative account of 
Davanzati and Montanari. Gives former (1588) credit for the first statement of 
the quantity theory of money; the latter (1683) was the first to attempt demon- 
stration of the theory with mathematical precision. 

Beli., H. Solidify a factor in London's position. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 2. 
Solidity, comprehensiveness, an open markc't, the London acceptance, as well as 
the British j<»int stock banking system, are responsible for I.ondon’s financial 
position. 

Bildt, C. Ndgra oplysningar om del ifalienska pappe.r.Hmyniet. Ek. Tids., no. 1 and 
2, 1923. Pp. 18. Information concerning Italian paper money, its issue, amount 
in circulation, and metal rt'serves. 

Cannan, E. Professor Ca.tsel on money and foreign exchange. Econ. Jour., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 8. A review of Cassel’s book. Cassel upholds two theses: (1) that 
prices must be regulated by a proper “discount policy”; and (2) deflation must 
be avoided at all costs. Professor Caiman disagrees with both. 

('iiLEPNER, B. S. L'evolution dii regime bancaire en Belgique (suite). Rev. de 
rinst. de Sociol., Nov., 1922. Pp. 27. Period covered is from 1834 to 1850. The 
principal characteristic of the period is the absence of a central bank of emission. 
The chief items from the balance sheets of the SocitHe Generate and the Banque 
de Belgique for each year are pre.sented. 

( iTiiTiss, F. H. Bank reserves under the federal reserve system. Harvard Bus. 
Rev., Oct., 1922. 

Esolaxdeh, O. Das Geld ohne Kigenwert vnd die Preislehre. Jahrb. Nationalok. 
u. Stat., Aug., 1922. Pp. 47. Comparison of various theories of price determina- 
tion under a r^^gime of fiat money. 

Escudeeo, A. V. Evolucion de la moneda en Espana. Rev. Nacional de Econ., afio 
VII, tomo XIII. Pp. 20. Account of the history of money in Spain from the 
fourth century down to modern times. Contains list of some of the early silver 
and gold coins showing their relations to each other from 1252 to 1497. 

Fanno, M. Jnflazione monetaria e corso dei cambi. Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 25. The course of the exchanges during war time. 

Frolich, F. Die Geldenwertung in ihrer Auswirkung auf die Erfiilhing von Liefer- 
vertrdgen. Kartcll-Rundscbau, Heft 11-12, 1922. Pp. 13. A study of the effect 
of the declining value of the mark on industry in Germany with special reference 
to the machine-building industry. The author speaks of the course of dollar 
exchange as a sort of fever thermometer, and he denies that Germany purposely 
sold out the mark. A graph is presented showing the percentage increases in the 
price of raw materials, wages, and the finished products in the machine industry 
as compared with the decline in the value of the mark. The outlook for the 
future of German industry is very dark because of (a) lack of international means 
of payment; (b) export of capital and shortage of business credit — the gold 
basis for the expansion of credit by the banks has been greatly diminished; and 
(c) uncertainty as to the course of exchange. 

Gaxoemi, L. Sul credito agrarxo di stato. Riv. Internaz., Jan., 1923. Pp. 20. 
During and since the war, Italy made governmental provision for agricultural 
credit. 
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Garrett, S. S. Some notes on the relation of money and 'prices. Am. TCcon. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. 

GiGKtHTX. C. J. Le prohlbme mo'n/taire mondial et la fh^orie dn Professeur CasseL 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 15. Discusses Cassel’s plan for stabiliz- 
ing^ exchang:e by devaluation of paper currencies in each country on the b?isis of 
their internal purchnsiiif? power. The profTram has been made more difficult by 
the fact that some countries are deflatin^r while others are continuinp^ inflation. 

Golden wEisER, E. A. Efects of fvrther gold imports on our hanking situation. 
Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 8. 

GtTTTERiix;E, H. C. The law of hankers* credits. Economica, Jan., 1923. Pp. 19. 
Discussion of the legal relations between banker and beneficiary under the various 
types of cominercial letters of credit; the measure of damages for a breach of 
contract by the banker involved; and the security for advances made under bank- 
ers’ credits. 

Honig, F. Schraders Bankprojekf. Ein Kapitel zu einer Oeschichte des Bank-- 
projektes in der sozialen Utopie. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 7-9 
Heft, Band IT. Pp. 40. A discussion of Schriider's book, which outlines a plan 
for a bank whose function it would be to supjily current capital to producers of 
wealth. The establishment of a national exchange bank was suggested, the banks 
to issue bills of exchange based upon the commodities produced wdiich would be 
held as collateral. A bank of this sort was established in Briinn in 1751. Tiu‘ 
bank was fairly successful at first, and then later sulTered great losses because 
of fraud within the institution. In a modified form the bank is still in exist- 
ence. Another bank of tliis sort was establi.shed in Vienna in 1787. The author 
gives approval to such a plan for communities in wdiich credit is still in its early 
stages of development. 

Kent, F. I. The banker's interest in cooperath'e marketing. Econ. World, Feb. 17, 
1923. Pp. 3. Groups of farmers organized for cooperative marketing on a sound 
basis have no difficulty in securing favorable credit extension from banks. 

Kiddy, A. W. London as a financial center. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. On 
account of her supreme position in financial activities and the resulting automatic 
control of foreign exchanges. Great Britain was the leading financial center of the 
world previous to the war. Given normal development and opportunities Britain 
will undoubtedly regain her position of financial leadership. 

Lagerouist, W. E. Some aspects of the relation of foreign securities to the monetary 
systems. Admini.stration, Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. The first of two articles dealing 
with fundamental relations existing between the money system of a country and 
security values and prices. Use of high-grade securities in settlement of foreign 
trade balances is more economical than gold. 

Liesse, a. Politique financidre et politique mon4taire. L'Econ. Fran<;., Jan. 13, 
1923. Pp. 3. Urges the necessity of governmental economy and gradual deflation. 
Administration expenses have been entirely too large; a certain amount of 
wastefulness has characterized the restoration of devasted regions; and unless 
great care is taken paper money issues will become uncontrollable. Believes that 
French socialists favor inflation in order to bankrupt the present regime. 

MACiriN, S. London^s present commercial and financial position^ and the outlook 
for the future. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. P. 1. Economic position of London 
has not been seriously affected or permanently impaired by the disturbances due 
to the war. 

Meyer, T. Bankpolitik. Nat. ok Tids., no. 1, 1928. Pp. 24. Discusses banking 
principles and banking practices with special reference to current Danish con 
ditions. 

Mints, L. W. Open market borrowing. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 11. Ex- 
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perience of the Edclstone Ivcather Company in financing the purchase of hides 
and production of leather for export trade during the depression of 1920. 

Montgomery, A. Ndgra stynjmnktt'r pa konjunklarudveclcJingen i Fdrenta Staterna 
J919 och 1920. Ek. Tids, no. 1 and 2, 1923. Pp. 50. Tnuits of some phases of 
the activities of the American Federal Reserve Board during 1919-1920, with 
particular reference to their influence on international banking and business con- 
ditions. 

Olscha, L, Auftverkauf und Akfienabwanderung ala Folgen des Oeldaturzes. 
Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozlalpolitik, 7-9 Heft, Band IL Pp. 52. Discusses 
the possibility of foreign domination of Austrian industries. Includes tables 
showing some of the industries in which foreign capital is invested, and .shows 
the extent to wdiich Italy, France, Great Britain, America, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland have secured control. Asserts that the English River Syndicate has 
obtained control of the wdiole Danube River traflic in Austria and Hungary. 

Parmi:i.ki., M. L'hiflation rttonefairn ft la dial rthiJi lion de la richeaaf. Scientia, 
Dec., 1922, Pp. 9. Monetary inflation has impoverished the middle class; the 

gap between the middle and the richer class has been widened; and the richer 

class has profited tremendously. 

Paton, T. B. Par collection hif federal reaerve banka. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 

Dec., 1922. Pp. 2. Discussion of the case of the American Bank and Trust 

C’ornpany et al va. Federal Beserve Bank of Atlanta ct al, in which it was held 
that the names of in.stitutlons may not he included on the par list wdthout their 
consent but that collection of checks may be made by presentation to the drawees 
for payment in cash, if made without desigiied delay or accumulation and in a 
proper manner. 

Reid, \j. J. Commercial and financial London. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. 
London's international finaneial prestige grew out of and followed her trade 
prestige. London holds some of the world's largest markets for raw materials 
and is the center as well of one of Britain's most important manufacturing areas. 
The world leadership in finance has not been shaken by the war. 

. The financial preatige of London. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 13. 

Development of the financial machinery was a gradual evolution without inter- 
ference from legislative restriction. Describes the organization, functions, and 
operations of the various financial institutions in London. 

ScHACK, H. Daa Gelt nngaprohlem dea aozialen Wert nrteila. Jahrh. f. Nationalok. 
u. Stat., July, 1922. Pp. 24. 

ScHELLE, G. ICargent m/'tal ct la queafion m-onctaire cn I ndochine. Jour, des 
Econ., Dec. 15, 1922. Pp. 3. Discussion of the book under the same title by 
Jean Henri Adam. Reviewer calls attention to Adam's advocacy of the post- 
ponement of the re-introduetion of the gold standard, which lie .Says is in contrast 
to the attitude of most students who favor immediate action looking to restoration. 

Schuster, F. London, the financial center. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 3. The 
fundamental cause of Ixindon's firiancial position is the strict maintenance of a 
sound currency; the gold standard coupled with a highly developed banking 
systenx. 

SoMMARiN, E. Lea banquea dV'miaaion acandlnavca pendant la guerre. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 22. Historical account of operations of the Bank 
of Sweden, Bank of Norway, and Bank of Denmark, during the war. The dis- 
count policy and the gold policy arc discussed. Tables show condition of these 
banks at various periods. 

Sternheim, a. J)e internal ionale Geldmarkt. De Econ. (Dutch), March, 1923. 
Pp. 9. Outlines the international financial situation for the first months of 1923, 
giving statistics and graphs. 
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Tagliabue, G. on etementi deterwinmiti la potenzialitfi d^acquisto dei hegliHti di 
banca a cor so forzato. Riv. Internaz., Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. 

Vajlgrex, V. N. War and post-xoar rural credit measures in the United States. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 11. An account of the service of the 
War Finance Corporation, the federal farm loan system, the seed-grain loan fund, 
and the federal reserve system to agriculture. 

Ward, D. Banking developments in England. Rankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 3. 
Prior to the war the I>ondon money market was developing extreme subdivision 
of functions and an incrt*asing concentration through the absorption by large 
London banks of smaller institutions. Since the war, banking development has 
taken the form of foreign banking departments and branches of banks not before 
interested directly in overseas banking. With foreign banking development has 
come the growth of the London foreign exchange market. 

Withers, H. London and Nexv York compared. Rankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 2. 
New York would have an even chance eventually to div'ide the world’s financial 
business with London except for the fact that the high protective tariff will keep 
the United States from attaining supremacy in trade, without which supremacy 
in finance is impossible. 

Willis, H. P. The probable trend of rate of interest and inx'estment. Am. Econ. 
Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 12. 

WoRKiXG, H. Prices and the quantity of circulating medium 1890-1921. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. An interesting, although not entirely convincing 
attempt to establish a method of forecasting changes in the general price level 
through the use of the “equation of exchange.” Author claims reasonable success 
for the period of 18,90-191 (>. Extraneous factors apparently vitiate the method 
during the period of the war. Results are held as a final and conclusive proof 
of the validity of the arguments for the quantity theory of money. 

Young, A. A. The trend of prices. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 10. 

American hanks, bankers and trust companies in London. Rankers Mag,, Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 11. Seven American banks and tra.st companies and four private banking 
and investment companies have branch offices in London. 

Banks and agriculture. The Economist (I.ondon), Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 2. Advances 
to farmers often made with little or no security. Large sums granted more or 
less permanently for farm land purchase in defiance of strict banking principles. 
Recommends the organization of a land bank by the “big five.” 

The French and Belgian exchanges. The Economist (London), Feb. 17, 1923. P. 1. 
Marked discrepancy between P’rench and Relgian franc. A selling movement 
from America affects the French franc considerably more than the Relgian; from 
the continent the Belgian exchange is more affected. Serious financial position of 
France is responsible for the steady fall of the franc; the recovery of the mark 
is the natural reaction from panic quotations. It is also tlu^ result of deliberate 
action of the Reichsbank and French purchases for use in the Ruhr. 

Irish Free State banking. The Economist (London), Feb. 10, 1923. P. 1. Bank of 
Ireland, which is a trading institution in active competition with other Joint-stock 
Free State banks enjoys a practical monopoly in carrying on the government 
business. This position has been recently challenged by the National Rank and it 
appears possible that an unseemly struggle for this government business may 
result. 

Mr. McKenna on deflation. The Economist (London), Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 2. Con- 
demns policy of the government in attempting to reduce volume of purchasing 
power in the hands of the public for the purpose of establishing lower prices and 
thus increasing the value of the currency. This is harmful in its effects on trade, 
and unnecessary. Without any attempt at deflation in England, according to 
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McKenna, sterling will rise to parity with the dollar because of the inflation which 
will be induced in America by the huge stock of gold, 

Les operations de la Banque de France pendant VannSe 1022. L’Ecoii. Fran^., Feb. 
8, 10, 17, 1923. Pp. 2, 3, 1. Three articles presenting statistics covering the 
various banking activities. 

The price of new capital. The Economist (London), Feb. 10, 1923. P. 1. Average 
rate paid on government and municipal stocks and company debentures was 5,78 
per cent for 1922 as compared with 6.39 per cent in 1921, 6.97 per cent in 1920, 
and 6.07 per cent in 1913. The fall in the rate was more pronounced the latter 
part of 1922. 

Stock exchange money. The Economist (London), Feb. 10, 1923. P. 1. lieintro- 
duction of contangoes into the stock exchange and tlie return to pre-war condi- 
tions of dealings so far as fortnightly settlements are concerned have increased 
business in tlie markets. The Inland Revenue allows stock exchange dealers to 
take up stock in their own name for a few months upon a nominal transfer stamp. 
Buyers of stock are thus enabled to finance commitments w'ith little trouble. 

When the dollar gore to par. The Economist (London), March 17, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Discusses three possible situations resulting from dollar sterling exchange parity 
— (a) restricted export but free import of gold; (b) regulated import as well as 
export; (c) free gold market with no restrictions. 

Public Finance 

(Abstracts by Charles P. 11 use) 

Abkhuam, S. L'effondrement financier de I'Autriche. Jour, des Econ., Feb. 15, 
1923, Pp. 22. Describes the terrible aftermath of the wiir and tells of the 
signs of recovery already apparent. 

Berguund, a. The Tariff act of 1022. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 20. 

Brindlky, J. E, Report of the legislath'e t(uv committee of Iowa. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 7. Recommends that appointed county assessors take 
the place of local elected officers. 

Clax, J. Den Britiske Prdferencepolifik. Nat. Tids., no. 1, 1923. Pp. 31. 
Gives a historical sketch of preferential tariffs within the British Empire and 
shows their political significance with respect to imperial unity and to local 
aspirations to greater economic independence. 

Comstock, A. (\tpital levies in Furope. Am. Rev. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. i. Ex- 
perience of Italy, Germany and the Austrian countries shows that the levy can be 
used with some success in countries w'here a heavy sacrifice seems to be the only 
resort. 

Crozier, j. Federal taxation of income from federal and state securities and sala^ 
ries, under the sLvteenth amendment. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 6. 
Believes that if case were properly presented, the Supreme Court would hold un- 
constitutional legislation taxing these incomes. 

Davexport, F. M. Electric railway taxation; an exposition of the. work done a 
year ago in New York state by the legislative committee of which the speaker 
was chairman, with a consideration of methods of taxation. Electric Railway 
Jour., Feb. 17, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Davidson, D. Om beskattningsnormen vid inkoni.^tskaften. Ek. Tids., no. 11 and 
12, 1922. Pp. 48. Author discusses what he considers correct theories underlying 
the levying of income taxes. 

Fisk, S. A critique of Professor 8eligman*s presentation of the case against tax- 
exempt bonds. Econ. World, Jan. 27, 1923. Pp. 3. Reprinted from N. Y. Times, 
Jan. 21, 1923. Emphasizes gain in lower interest charges. 
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Friday, D. Tha growth of taxes. Am. Rev. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 5. Burden of 
taxes due to the war has thus far been placed upon the well-to-do. 

Geri^off, W. SteuerwirUchaft und Boziodismus. Archiv f. d. (Jles. des Sozialisnnis 
u. der Arbeiterbewegfung”, 2 und 3 Heft, 10 Jahrg. Pp. 68. While L#asalle favored 
the abolition of indirect taxes, Marx and Engels saw no benefit to the workingmen 
in such a step. Bolshevist writers favor state monopolies, paper money issues and 
heavy taxes on property as long as it remains in private hands. 

Girard, J. Vers un am^nagement dr notre dette viaghre dr guerre. Jour. Soc. 
Stat. de Paris, Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. Discusses methods of rearranging the pension 
burden. 

Gottlieb, L. R. Growth in local tax burdens. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 9. A matter of grave concern. 

. La situation international e des impots. Jour, des Econ., Feb. 15, 1923. 

Pp. 9. Percentage of national income taken by taxation in 1920-21 wiis 11.3 in 
the United States, 13.7 in France, 23 in the United Kingdom and 26.3 in Germany. 

Haugen, N. P. Methods of assessing railroad property for taxation. Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Discusses the ad valorem methods which are 
gaining in favor over the tax on gross earnings. 

Jacq, F. he privilege inscrit av profit du tr^sor sur les immeubles des assujettis 
d, la taxe sur les benefices de guerre. Jour, des Econ., Dec. 15, 1922. Pp. 10. 
Describes the methods used in trying to collect taxes on war profits. 

Jastrow, J. The new tax system in Germany. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 40. This very burdensome national system includes a personal income tax 
with rates from 10 to 60 per cent, progressive taxes on property and property 
increments, an inheritance tax, with higher rates on heirs already wealthy, a two 
per cent tax on general sales, and heavier luxury taxes, the brandy monopoly, and 
taxes on beer, tobacco, sugar, and salt. 

Ji:zE, G. Primes de remboursement. Les emissions au-dessous du pair. Rev. Sci. 
et L^gis. Finan., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 37. Favors issue at par. England, 
France and Italy have often issued below par; the United States not since 1842. 

Keibetead, W. C. Provincial taxation of companies in Canadian provinces. Jour. 
Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 26. Sketches development of taxation since con- 
federation and gives a detailed study of present methods of taxing banks, public 
utilities and other companies in the different provinces. 

Kiddy, A. W. Opinion in London financial circles regarding the terms of settle- 
ment of Great Britain’s debt to the United States. Econ. World, March 17, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Reprinted in part from N. Y. Evening Post, March 10, 1923. British 
bankers are on the whole pleased with the terms. 

Leander, E. G. The sales tax in its fiscal, administrative, and economic aspects. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 9. Would be difficult to collect, probably 
disappointing in yield, and unequal in its incidence. 

Lindahl, E. Beskattningen av aktiebolag och economiska fbreningar. Ek. Tids., 
no. 11 and 12, 1922. Pp. 32. Discu.s.ses the taxation of corporations and corpora- 
tion earnings and suggests reforms in existing Swedish tax laws. 

Lord, H. M. The national budget system. Nat. Munic. Rev., Feb., 1923. Pp. 6- 
Explains the methods of this very helpful branch. 

May, G. O. Taxation of capital gains. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. 
Reprinted from the Harvard Business Review of October, 1922. 

Montiel, R. S. Bl nuevo gobierno y la reconst ruccion de lax finanzax nationales. 
Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Sept., 1922. Pp. 9. Describes effect of the war on 
Argentine finances and considers plans for increasing the revenues. 
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Moxtoomeey. R. Budgetary legulation in 1922. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 4. With few legislatures in session, a surprising amount was enacted, 

Neeson, H. B. What is ahead in Wisconsin inr.ome taxation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. Bclievtts the secrecy clause will be eliminated, rates increased 
and various exemptions abolished. 

Nyulaszi, J. Staatsvertrnge znr Regelung von Steur- vnd Gebiihrenfragen. Un- 
garische Jahrh., Aug., 1922. Pj). 35. Points out the need of international agree- 
ments in order to prevent double taxation. 

OuALii), W. Les finance,^ locates en Alsace el en Lorraine. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Nov.- 
Dee., 1922. Pp. 28. Differ from rest of France in greater revenues from domains 
and since the war in the imposition of heavier taxes on local industry. 

Peano, C. II problema delta riparazioni. Hiv. di Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 6. 

Pyle, J. F. The tojuifion of incomes in Oklahoma. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 5. Kei)rinted from the Journal of Political Economy, October, 1922. 

Repaci, F. a. II livello del protezionismo in Italia. Rif. Soc., Nov.-Dee., 1922. 
Pp. 37. .\ full and careful statement of the nature of the new tariff legislation 

enacted in Italy. 

Rodano, C. La tariff a doganale e I'industria meccanica italiana. Rif. Soc., Nov.- 
Dee., 1922. Pp. IG. 

Rossi, G. II fallimento fiscaJe. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 22. 

Selioman, E. R. a. The problem of tax-exempt bonds in the United States. Econ. 
World, Jan. 13, 20, 1923. Pj). 5. 'I'he exemption produces loss of revenue, in- 
equality of burden and extravagance in expeditures. 

Tucker, R. S. Apportionment of federal aid and the Towner-Sterling bill. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 4. Doubts the wisdom of this measure. 

Tucker, R. S. Financial argnmenl for federal aid to education : a criticism. Am. 
Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 14. 

Vakil, C. N. Report of the IndUin fiscal commission. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 14. Favors a policy of protection. 

Welliioff, M. E. Le project d'emprunt force Nnnegien de 7920. Rev. Sci. et 
Et^gis. Finan., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 32. Ni»rway finally gave up the forced 
loan in favor of a voluntary on<‘, 1o bv ]>aid by a lax on capital. 

The bank tax situation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 4. By an amend- 
ment of March 4, states may tax the shares of mitional hanks, the dividends, or the 
income of the association. 

The Fordney-McCumhi r Tariff bill. Bull. Nat. .'\ssoe. Wool Manfrs., Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 17. Though generally favtiring the act, the discretionary power given the 
president is disaj)proved as bringing uncertainty into business. 

The future of reparations and interallied debts. Round Table, March, 1923. Pp. 16. 
For the sake of world j)eace aiul pri»sperity, these problems should be approached 
with the spirit of leniency. 

Lettere e momormU di indnstrU danneggiate. Rif. Soc., Nov.-Dee., 1922. Pp. 38. 
Some twenty-live letters dealing with industries hurt by the new Italian tariff law. 

La situation financit^re de la ville de Paris. E’pjCon. Fran^*., Feb. 24, 1923. Pp. 3. 
The credit of Paris is good, though her debt has doubled since 1914; the debt 
service requires but 28 pei cent of the budget, compared with 31 in 1914. 

Tax exempt securities report. Mo. Bull. Chamber of Commerce, Feb., 1923. Pp, 20. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the state of New York voted 120 to 63 against the 
proposed amendment. 
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Tclx problems in Michigan, Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 6. The 
Michigan committee of inquiry into taxation condemns tax exemption and the 
great inequality in the present method of taxing various classes of intangibles 
in that state. 


Population 

(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 

Adami, G. The true aristocracy. Eugenics Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. Proposal 
to employ mental tests for eugenic purposes. 

BotrTHOTTi., G. Etude sociologique des variations de l<i natalitS dans les faits et la 
doctrine. Rev. Intern. Sociol., March-April, May-June, 1922. Pp. 24, 23. The 
first number discusses historical and social factors, the second economic influences. 

Buell, H. L. The development of the anti-Japanese agitation in the United States. 
Pol. Sci- Quart., Dec., 1922. Pp. 34. An historical account of the political 
aspects of the anti- Japanese movement in California. 

Case, C. M. Eugenics as a social philosophy. Jour. Applied Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 13. There is no proof that the “successful” are sujierior. The eugenist should 
either ask less in the way of results or a vast deal more in the way of radical 
social reconstruction. 

Cox, H. The reduction of the birth rate cw a necessary instrument for the improve- 
ment of the race. Eugenics Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 10. A vigorous article on 
birth control. 

Descamps, P. Comment les conditions de vie des sauvnges infhtencent leur natdliU. 
Rev. de ITnst. Sociol., Sept., 1922. Pp. 21. Interesting but sketchy article on 
the methods used by savages to restrict population, and the causes leading them 
to do SO; also the conditions of subsistence and social practices tending auto- 
matically to keep down the birth rale. Bibliography. 

Detsdale, C. V. A guiding principle for practical eugenic reform. Eugenics Rev,, 
July, 1922. Pp. 10. The principle should be rational selection in the closest 
possible conformity with natural selection. 

Fawcett, C. B. British conurbations in 1921. Sociol. Rev., April, 1922. Pp. 12. 
Maps. A study of the agglomerations of British towns and cities. 

George, M. D. The increase of population in the eighteenth century as illustrated 
by London. Econ. Jour., vSept., 1922. Pp. 28. A scholarly article reviewing 
the London bills of mortality, and the famous controversy over Dr. Price’s theory 
that the population of England was on the decrease during the eighteenth century; 
showing also the proof of increase as brought out by the census of 1801 and 1811, 
and setting forth the causes, which relate mainly to the decreasing death rate — 
improved child care, lying-in hospitals and dispensaries, and improved urban sani- 
tation producing a decline, especially in deaths from typhus. 

Giiri, C. Eugenics and the war. Eugenics Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 3. Summary of 
results obtained in Italy from investigations into the effects of military con- 
scription on race, characteristics of births from conceptions during and after the 
war, and selective action of war-time mortality. 

Hoyem, O. Immigration and Americans safety. Am. Fed., Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. 
In view of the serious industrial problems that must be solved in the future, 
it is a mistake to add to the diflSculty. If it is not solved on an American basis, 
it certainly will not be beneficial to industry if it is solved on the basis and 
standards of southern and eastern Europe. 

Knight, A. S. Life waste in the United States and Canada in IQSSj; its warnings 
and its lessons. Econ. World, Dec. 9, 1922. Pp. 3. Causes of death, especially 
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those showing an increase in the death rate. Advocates periodical follow-up 
medical examinations for all insured persons, on the ground that companies which 
have pursued this policy have markedly reduced the death rate from certain 
diseases. 

Ledj^, F. La protection den enfant s du premier age (loi du d^cemhre, 1874) 
budgets d6 parte numto/ux. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. A 
statistical study for certain di'partements, in the years 1913, 1919, and 1920, of the 
number of infants reared by hired wet-nurses. The statistics show a notable 
decline in the number. 

McBamK, E. W. The inheritance of acquired characters and its bearings on eugenic 
theory and practice. Eugenics Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 12. It is a new encourage- 
ment to learn that the effects of effort are not lost but are in some degree 
inherited by the next generation, and that education when it becomes too easy 
is no education. Broad conclusions drawn from Kammerer's experiments with the 
mid-wife toad, Alytes. 

Maelet, B. Registration in relation to eugenics. Eugenics Rev., April, 1922. Pp. 8. 
Points out the shortcomings of the English registration system from the stand- 
point of the need of eugenists for more detailed and specific vital statistics. 
Regrets the mass of valuable unpublished data on the family in the files of the 
United States Census Bureau. 

Maroi, E. Alcu7ie vionografie dl sloria dernografica. Rev. Internaz., Nov., 1922. 
Pp, 9. The chief developments, over a long period, of the demographic history 
of Florence, Le^ghorn, Messina and Palermo. 

Tuairon, C. Migration, the Empire's greatest problem. United Empire, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 7. Cfills upon the provinces to cooperate in stimulating and regulating white 
settlement within the Empire. “The whole future of the British Empire depends 
upon the use to wliich we put our white population, which is limited, while the 

lands to be developed are almost unlimited no waste of man-power must be 

permitted.” 

V 1 ALI.ATF, A. La politique de Vimmigration anx Etal s-Unis. 1/Econ. Fran^., 
Dec. 9, 1922. Pp. 2. Brief historical review of American immigration legislation 
and policy. 

Youiro, K. Intelligence tests of immigrant groups. Sci. Mo., Nov., 1922. Pp. 18. 
An attempt to draw conclusions as to immigration policy from army and other 
mental tests deemed to render racial comparisons scientifically practicable. 

The depopulation of Russia. United States Public Health Reports, Oct. 27, 1922. 
Pp. 3. Abstract of an article in Epidemiological Intelligence, September, 1922, 
puhlislud by the health section of the Ix*ague of Nations. Based on othcial 
Russian sources. The decline for the area including European Russia, Norihern 
C’aueasus, Siberia up to llie Baikal Sea, the Kirghez Uepiiblic, and two govern- 
ments of the I'kraine is estimated at 12,000, 000 (1914-1920), as contrasted with 
what would have been a normal natural increase of 12,000.000. Birth and death 
registration is very incomplete, but in 15 governments in which it is supposed to 
be “more or less” complete the birth rates (1920) range from 16.2 to 33.2, and the 
rates of natural decrease from 0.9 to 67.2 — the latter in Potrograd. 


Insurance and Pensions 

(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Auams, C. 7'he defects of reciprocal insurance from the standpoint of the insured. 
Econ. World, Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 3. The absolute power of the attorney-in-fact 
weakens the position of the assured; the exchange is not a corporate body and it is 
doubtful if it is a legal entity. 
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Andrews^ J. B. Progress in old age pension legislation. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 2. Montana and Nevada have enacted such laws, while bills 
have been introduced into 21 other legislatures. 

Beveridge^ W. H. The objections to the scherthe of unemployment insurance by 
separate industries. Econ. World, March 3, 1923. Pp. 2. Breaking up the 
present organization into a series of industrial schemes is impracticable because 
the industries cannot be defined, the labor shifts from one industry to another 
and the exchanges could not function as well. 

Blatj, B. Die juristischen Prohleme der Sachlehenversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. 
Ver. Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. DcvScribes buildings and shipping coverage in the 
field of depreciation insurance. 

Beaux, H. Aus der Werdezeit der Lebensversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver. Wis., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. History of the early English companies, 1G98 to 1800, 

CouEMAX, C. P. Benefit and insurance plan of Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation. Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Druse, O. Beweislast in der Viehversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver. Wis., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 7. Proof required under the provisions of German law. 

Ehrexzweio, a. Die schulhafi e Herheifiihrnng des Versicherungs falls. Zeit. f. d. 
ges. Ver. Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 14. General principles. 

Guxther, E. Die Tarife in der Invatiden- ttnd Angestelltenversichcrung. Zeit. 
f. d. ges. Ver. Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. Proposes plan for percentual schedule of 
contributions. 

Hoffmax, F. L. Unemployment insurance in Great Britain and the evidence it 
affords regarding the system. Econ. World, Jan. 27, 1923. Pp. 3. Analysis of 
British experience since 1911. Unemployment prevention and relief by private 
Initiative would give better results. 

Holdex, C. R. Developing the life insurance trust plan. Econ. World, March 17, 
1923. Pp. 3. Reprinted from Trust Companies, Feb., 1923. Explanation with 
illustrations. 

Hookstaot, C. Comparison of compensation lazos in the United States, as of 
January 1, 1923. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. Comparison of various 
features of the acts. 

Hughes, J. harm makers and your insurance. Nation’s Bus., March, 3923. Pp. 2. 
Legislative interference with insurance business means higher cost to public. 

IxsoLERA, F. II failimjento delV assirurazione ohligatoriu italiana rontro Vinvali- 
ditd e la vecchiaia. Riv. Soc., Nov.-Dee., 1922. Pp. 9. 

Lengyel, S. Lehren aus der Qeldentwertung fiir den V ersicher any sbetrieb. Zeit- 
schr. f. d. ges. Ver. Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. Effect of depreciated currency on 
insurance in Austria. 

MacKexzie, F. W. Accident compensation administration in Pennsylvania. Am. 
Labor I^gis. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 6. Report to governor recommending im- 
provements in administration and changes in law. 

Muixixs, H. A. Principles and practices employed in adjustments of marine in- 
surance losses. Econ. World, March 3, 1923. Pp. 4. Details of operations. 

Shermax, P. T. Social insurance in France. The Monitor (Buffalo, N. Y.), Feb., 
1923. Pp. 6. Summarizes provisions of the Daniel- Vincent bill, quotes comment 
on it from various sources and concludes that hill is not generally acceptable as a 
solution of the social insurance problem in France. 

VAmBEX, V. N. Farmers* mutual fire insurance in the United States. Kcon. 
World, March 17, 1923. P. 1. Development of these mutuals, which now have 
larger county companies giving Inspection service, etc. 
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Waxe, S. M. Casualty insurancfi Us forms and their development (concluded). 
Econ. World, Jan. 6, 1923. Conditions in South Africa in the automobile, burglary, 
public liability, etc., branches. 

WoxMAN, L. The future for unemployment insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 7. Only state action will provide general relief. Best pros- 
pects seem to be along line of Wisconsin plan. 

Compulsory accident insurance of agricultural workers in Italy. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 7. Scope of the law of August 23, 1917, with operations of fir.st 
three years. 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Exiot, T. D. The back- to-th e-school movement. Jour. Delinquency, Nov., 1922. 
This report was made to the National Probation Association and represents a 
study of the unofficial treatment of pre-delinquent children. The study is some- 
what detailed, showing methods in use in the leading American cities. Much work 
is now being done to prevent the necessity of court action. 

Matthkws, J. a rase in point. Jour. Delinquency, Nov., 1922. Consists of a brief 
statement and history of a wayward and apparently feeble-minded girl. Illus- 
trates the problems we face in not creating an adequate program for this type. 

O'Hajia, F. J. a year's progress in social work. Catholic Charities Rev., Feb., 
1923. Reviews a year’s work in the stale of New York. Among the topics covered 
are uneinplovment, health, child welfare, and corrections. There are numerous 
citations of movements inaugurated and of particular forms of work accomplished. 

Pattfu.sox, S. H. Family de.^rrtion and non-support. Jour. Delinquency, Nov., 
1922. The concluding article in a series relating to the investigation of this 
problem as exhibited in court cases of the Domestic Relations Court in Philadel- 
phia. Gives a number of very important tables dealing with the individual and 
psychological as])ects of desertion. Ends with a summary covering such points 
as the amount of desertion, the causes and its treatment. 

Statistics 

(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 

Bowxey, a. L. and Connor, L. R. Tests of correspondence between statistical 
grouping and formulae. Econoinica, Jan., 1923. Pp. 9. 

Br(x;an, a. P. a study in statistical ethics. Intern. Jour. Ethics. Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 14. Writer suggests that comparative ethics, which in the past has been 
largely historical, must in the future make use of the method of correlation. 
Presents results of a study of judgments of students on ‘"worst practices” — lying, 
swearing, cheating, gossip, etc. — finding high correlations between rankings by 
men and women, and between university groups in Universities of Texas, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, and Kansas. 

Bttbgess, W. R. Evidence for the business cycle. Administration, Feb., 1923. Pp. 7. 
A summary of the discussions at a recent meeting held under the auspices of the 
American Statistical Association. Discussions resulted in general agreement “as 

to the facts of the busiiM‘ss cycle The differences of opinion arose in the 

discussion of the causes of the business cycle and in drawing conclusions as to 
the practical implications.” 

Eichex, O. R. The long-time cycles of pandemic influenza. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Dec,, 1922. Pp. 8. 

Fisma, R. A. The goodness of fit of regression formulcs and the distrihution of 
regression coefficients. Jowr< Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1922. Pp. 15. 
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Greenwood, M. Discussion on the value of life'-tahles in statistical research. 
Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1922. Pp. 23. A round tabic discussion of two 

theses proposed by Dr. Greenwood: (1) “that the intellectual prestige which 

attaches to the art of constructing and graduating life tables, is excessive”; and 
(2) “that the value of life tables, graduated or ungraduated, as instruments of 
research is small; that they furnish hardly any information of value not directly 
deducible from the death-rate at ages.” 

Helme, W. C. The relation between rents and incomes, and the distribution of 
rental values. Bell System Tech. Jour., Nov., 1922. Pp. 27. A thorough statis- 
tical study made in an effort to establish, over a period of years, the probable 
growth of demand for telephone service. 

Horwitz, H. B., Wemdridoe, H. A., and Hutkin, H. J. Statistical compilation: 
some of its uses as a function of scientific management . Bull. Taylor Soc., Feb., 
1923. Pp. 8. Authors are members of planning departments, statistical division, 
and methods division respectively of the Joseph and Feiss Company, Cleveland. 
Contending that many firms which today use modern methods of organization 
make too limited use of figures collected or available, they describe the methods by 
which the statistical division of the company transfers data regarding personnel, 
customers' orders, factory orders, materials, supplies, etc., to cards for mechanical 
sorting and tabulating, and issues various periodical and special reports. Article 
maintains that concentration of this work in a separate division and its proper 
organization eliminates much waste effort in answering various inquiries from 
executive officers or from outside sources. 

Lederer, M. Indexziffer und Lbhne in der deutsch~bst erreichischen Industrie. So- 
ziale Praxis, Sept. 6, 1922. 

LiEhteedt, R, a. Statistics of extremely depreciated, currencies. Econ. Jour., Dec., 
1922. A statistical test of the conclusion that “when a currency becomes ex- 
tremely depreciated it is no longer true that the elasticity of demand is equal to 
unity.” 

McPherson, J. B. The census of wool manufacture in 1919. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Manfrs., Oct., 1922. Pp. 17. Tables containing data from advance sheets 
of the U. 8, Census of Manufactures, 1919. 

Roorbach, G. B. The need for international uniformity in business statistics. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 9. A brief resume of the reasons for 
lack of uniformity in the foreign trade statistics of various countries and an 
enumeration of the steps thus far taken to remedy these defects. Author spent 
the last year in Europe studying this problem for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and is well qualified to discuss it. 

Rorty, M. C. The statistical control of business activities. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. The business .statistician must combine a broad practical 
knowledge of the particular business with skill in statistical technique. For real 
statistical control the data furnished must be made the ba.sis of executive action, 
hence the importance of direct, close, and cordial relationships between the statis- 
tician and the executive. For this reason, also, statistical departments should be 
developed slow'ly and in response to demands from executives and not be imposed 
upon them. The work of the business statistician includes general business fore- 
casts, forecasts for the particular industry, market and price analyses, prepara- 
tion of budgets, personnel and wage studies. All together focus on the primary 
object of “relieving the executive from tlie pressure of details and enabling him 
to concentrate upon important matters.” 

Verdier, j. W. The interpretation of statistics relating to shipping casualties and 
loss of life at sea. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1922. Pp. 35. The economic 
issue involved in this paper and the discussion which followed it concerned, broadly, 
the question whether greater safety at sea in the future will come through govern- 
ment regulations or through measures adopted by builders and operators of ships. 
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Working, H. Prices and the quantity of circulating medi/am, 1B90-1921. Quart. 
Jour. Bcon., Feb., 1923. Pp. 25. Suggests that general price level may be pre- 
dicted nearly one year in advance by knowledge of quantity of circulating medium. 

Young, A. A. Fisher's ''The Making of Index Numbers." Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 22. “Now that Professor Fisher has shown that the index num- 
ber may be an instrument of precision, that the instnirncntal error of the formula 
may be reduced to a small fraction of one per cent, no excuse remains for the 
use of any but the most accurate formulas. Just how accurate our index numbers 
are should depend almost wholly upon the accuracy and the representative char- 
acter of the data we use.” 

The movement of wages in various countries since 191//.. Bull. vStat. G^n^rale dc la 
France, Oct., 1922. Pp. 132. 



DOCUMENTS, REPORTS AND LEGISLATION 

Industries and Commerce 

Constitutionality of Grain Futures Act Upheld by Supreme Court. 
The second Capper-Tincher act, entitled the Grain Futures act, was de- 
clared constitutional on April 16 by the United States Supreme Court, two 
judges dissenting. Chief Justice Taft gave the opinion, as he did in the 
case of the first Capper-Tincher act, which he declared unconstitutional last 
year. It will be remembered, of course, that tlie first act was accepted by 
the grain exchanges themselves, but was contested by seven members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

An analysis of the Grain Futures act shows that it is a regulatory mea- 
sure, further extending the control of the fedtTal government over private 
business. The purpose of the act as stated in its title is to remove “ob- 
structions and burdens'* on interstate commerce. Future trading on the 
grain exchanges is, in the judgment of Congress, subject to “manipulation 
and control," and therefore prices are at times subject to “sudden or un- 
reasonable fluctuations." The act puts these grain exchanges dealing in 
futures under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture and imposes 
four conditions on them as follows: (1) The keeping of a record by each 
member of his every transaction in cash or futures, in permanent form for 
three years, open to inspection by representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and of Justice. (2) The prevention of the dissemination by 
the Board or any of its members of misleading market information. (3) 
The prevention of manipulation and corners, (i) Tlie adoption of a rule 
permitting farmers* cooperatives to join the grain exchange and still keep 
the privilege of paying patronage dividends. (In other words, the ex- 
change must modify its Commission Rule, forbidding the payment of re- 
bates.) 

The reasoning of Chief Justice Taft may be very briefly summarized. 
The first Capper-Tincher act he declared unconstitutional because it based 
its authority not on the power to regulate interstate commerce but on the 
taxing power of Congress. In declaring this to be an unconstitutional use 
of the taxing power, Judge Taft gave the rather broad hint that the law 
should be based on the commerce clause of the constitution, and should 
endeavor to remove “obstructions and burdens’* on interstate commerce. 
The new act carried out this suggestion. In the judgment of Congress, 
said Judge Taft, future trading was susceptible to certain abuses, constitu- 
ting a burden on commerce, and the court would not substitute its judgment 
for that of Congress in the matter. The evidence submitted to the court 
convinced Judge Taft that at times there had been abuses of future trading. 
Hence, on purely economic grounds he decided in favor of the new law. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, in presenting its case against the act, did 
not concentrate attention on the merits and demerits of future trading, but 
covered various other aspects of the law, particularly that portion concern- 
ing the Commission Rule. 
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In reading the briefs in the case and the court decision, the economist 
is a little perplexed as to the actual findings concerning the effects of future 
trading in stabilizing prices* The Chicago Board of Trade presented affi- 
davits from a number of distinguished economists, all affirming the orthodox 
economic opinion that organized speculation in future contract stabilizes 
prices. Judge Taft refers to these affidavits and accepts them as sound 
in principle and in practice. Section 3 of the act itself contains, among 
other statements, these words about the use of futures; “The prices involved 
in such transactions are generally quoted and disseminated throughout the 

United States and in foreign countries to facilitate the movements in 

interstate commerce (of grain and by-products thereof); that such tran- 
sactions are utilized by shippers, dealers, millers, and others engaged in 
handling grain and the products and by-products thereof in interstate com- 
merce as a means of hedging themselves against possible loss through fluc- 
tuations in price. “ 

In other words, it seems fair to conclude, the act and the decision thereon 
declare that the proper use of future trading does stabilize prices and 
facilitate commerce, but that future trading is, like everything else, “suscep- 
tible" to abuse. Hence the remedy — ^the regulation of this act — is applied. 

A final question. What effect will this act have? Two answers seem 
to me important. The Chicago Board of Trade, where 85 per cent of the 
future trading in the United States takes place, is likely to be a beneficiary 
of this act, just as the Big Packers were benefited by the law establishing 
the federal inspection of meat. This decision gives liigh sanction to the 
legitimate and widt* use of future trading. In the second place, however, 
this act places considerable power in the hands of a cabinet member — a 
political appointee — and this power is “snsce])til>lt‘ to abuse." Under the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, the Board of Trade lias no fears. But 
the future holds unpleasant possibilities. 

James E. Boyle. 

Cornell Universitij. 

The Tariff U-ommission has compiled in a separate pamphlet the Laws 
Relating to the Ihiited States Tariff Conutiission (Washington, 1922, pp. 
13). 

Sia:th Annual Report of the United States Tariff Commission, 19^2 con- 
tains a resume of the work of the Commission on commodity schedules with 
particular reference to the revision of the tariff in 1922. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has issued the following 
bulletins: 

Miscellaneous Series — 

No. 116, Steamship Services from United States Ports, by W. R. Long 
(Washington, 1922, pp. 107). 

Special Agents Series — 

No. 216, Asiatic Markets for Industrial Machinery, by W, H. Rastall 
(1922, pp. 332). Contains maps and illustrations. 

No. 217, Japan as an Automotive Market, by W. I. Irvine (1922, pp. 64). 
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Special Consular Reports — 

No. 83, Palestine: Its Commercial Resources with Particular Reference to 
American Trade, by A. E. Southard (1922, pp. 64). 

No. 84, Cotton and Cotton Goods in Western Sweden, by W. H. Sholes 
(1922, pp. 60). 

A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting the report of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission has been printed as S. D. 273 (67th Cong., 
4th Sess., Washington, 1923, pp. 30). 

The Hearings before the Senate Committee of Finance on the proposed 
Tariff Act of 1921 (H. R. 7456) have been consolidated in eight volumes 
including a general index. This appears as S. I). 108 (67tli Cong., 2d 
Sess.). The contents of the volume are as follows: I, American valuation; 
dyes embargo: II, Chemicals, oils, and paints; Earths, eathenware, and 
glassware: III, Metals and manufactures of; Wood and manufactures of; 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of ; Tobacco and manufactures of : IV, 
Agricultural products and provisions; Spirits, wines, and other beverages: 

V, Cotton manufactures; Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of; Wool 
and manufactures of; Silk and silk goods; Papers and books; Sundries: 

VI, Free list: VII, Special provisions; Administrative provisions: VIII, 
General index. 

The Yearhooh for 1917 and 1918 of the Illinois State Geological Survey, 
bull. no. 38, contains a chapter on mineral resources in industries, in which 
several pages are devoted to the early history of minerals used in industry 
in Illinois (pp. 47-64). 

The New Orleans Association of Commerce has prepared a typewritten 
memorandum on Port Economy in which “rail, water, and highway trans- 
portation are fully coordinated at warehouse and factory site in a port 
market of deposit and exchange between sources of supply and centers of 
distribution’* (Walter Parker, General Manager, New Orleans, La.). 

Mr. Martin J. Gillen of Chicago has prepared some statistical tables 
showing the investments of farmers, their receipts, and disbursements and 
indebtedness during the years 1921-1923. 

Corporations 

The Progress Reports of the Commission in Opposition to the St. Law- 
rence Ship Canal and Power Project have been printed as New York 
Legislative Document (1922), no. 33, 40, and 73 (pp. 47, 32, 264). 

The statement of R. S. Lovett, of the Union Pacific System, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of the consolidation of the 
railroad properties of the United States has been separately printed in 
pamphlet form. 

The following public utility reports have been received: 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Connecti- 
cut (Hartford, 1923, pp. 766). 
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Report of the Public Service Commission for the First District of the 
State of New York for 1919. Vol. II, Statistics of Public Service Corpor- 
ations (New York, pp. 947). 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission for the First 
District of the State of Nexv York, 1920 (New York, 1921, pp. 981). 

Ninth Annual Report of the West Virginia Public Service Commission, 
July 1, 1921 to June SO, 1922 (Charleston, 1922, pp. 594). 

The Motor Vehicle Conference Committee (366 Madison Ave., New 
York) has issued the following pamphlets: Sound basis for laxvs. Digest 
of state laws in force January 1, 1923; Sound basis for state laws. Digest, 
Suggestion for uniform state laws; Sound and equitable principles for motor 
vehicle taxation. State laws in force January 1, 1923, Total amount of taxes 
paid in 1921 (January 1, 1923, pp. 11; 16; 24). 

The Industrial Department of the T.ehigh and New England Railroad 
Company (Bethlehem, Pa.) has published several booklets in regard to 
special advantages of locating manufacturing establishments in the district 
covered by that railroad. Among tliese are Establishing Branch Plants 
(pp. 47), Locating the Factory (pp. 39), and Finding the Facts (pp. 48). 

Labor 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has printed: 

No. 313, Consu?ners* Cooperative Societies in the United States in 1020, 
by Florence E. Parker (Washington, October, 1922, pp. 146). 
No. 314, Cooperative Credit Societies (Credit Unions) in America and 
Foreign Countries, by E. L. Whitney (December, 1922, pp. 60). 
No. 317, Wages and Hours of Labor in Lumber Manufacturing, 1921 
(January, 1923, pp. 55). 

No. 320, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1921 (December, 1922, pp. 276). 

Reference is made to the changes in the grouping of commodities 
for the purpose of computing the index numbers. 

The Women's Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has 
issued : 

No. 26, Women in the Candy Industry in Chicago and St. Louis: A Study 
of Hours, Wages and Working Conditions in 1920-1921 (Wash- 
ington, 1923, pp. 72). 

No. 26, Women in Arkansas Industries: A Study of Hours, Wages, and 
Working Conditions (1923, pp. 85). 

The Children's Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has 
published : 

No. 110, The Nutrition and Care of Children in a Mountain County of 
Kentucky, by Lydia Roberts (Washington, 1922, pp. 41). 

Child Labor in the United States, Ten Questions Answered (1923, pp. 31). 

This briefly states the number of children in the United States 
at work — occupations, sections, trades, and trend of change in 
special employments, progress of legal regulation. The topics 
are illustrated by maps and charts. 
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Brief for Appellants in the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Cases, 
presented at the October term, 1922, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has been issued in two volumes. The brief was prepared by 
Francis H. Stevens, corporation counsel. District of Columbia; Professor 
Felix Frankfurter, and Miss Mary W. Dewson, research secretary of the 
National Consumers League. Copies may be had by applying to the Na- 
tional Consumers League, 44 East 23d St., New York City. The brief 
contains the Argument (pp. i-lxvi) ; part I, The successful working of the 
minimum wage legislation, with subtopics for the District of Columbia, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada; part II, The minimum wage laws in the United States, the British 
Empire, and other foreign countries; part III, The need for wage legisla- 
tion for women in the District of Columbia and generally in the United 
States. In this part there is detailed discussion of the wages of women, 
minimum standard of living, and the evils of inadequate wages for women. 
The brief closes with an index of sources quoted, covering thirty pages 
(1923, 2 vols., pp. Ixvi, 1138). 

The International Labor Office (Geneva) has published a series of mono- 
graphs on Hours of Labour in Industry for different countries: Germany 
(pp* 40); Belgium (pp. 30); France (pp. 54). 

From the National Personnel Association (20 Vesey Street, New York) 
have been received the following pamphlets: Job analysis; Psychological 
test and rating scales in relation to training; Industrial and public school 
relations; Cooperation with engineering colleges; Employees* publications; 
Foreman training methods; Shop training; Developing men for executive 
positions ; Economics for employees ; Training the personnel of small offices; 
Trade apprenticeship progress; Employment and labor turnover; Industrial 
motion pictures. 

Labor reports have been received as follows: 

Sixth Report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado, December 1, 1921 
to December 1, 1922 (Denver, 1922, pp. 173). 

Fourth Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the State of 
Nevada, 1921-1922 (Carson City, 1923, pp. 111). 

Annual Report of the Industrial Commissioner of the State of New York 
(Albany, State Department of Labor, 1922, pp. 2(58). 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

The statement of Eugene Meyer, Jr., before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency (67th Cong., 4th Sess.) on Rural Credits has been 
separately printed (Washington, 1923, pp. 102). 

The Hearings before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
on Bills to Provide Credit Facilities for the Agricultural and Livestock 
Industries in the United States; to Amend the Federal Farm Loan Act; to 
Amend the Federal Reserve Act; and for Other Purposes have been printed 
in six parts (pp. 402). 
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Reports on banking have been received: 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Annual Reports of the State Bank Commissioner 
of Colorado, 1921 and 1922 (Denver, 1923, pp. 301). 

Fourth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware, 
1922 (Dover, 1923, pp. 107). 


Taxation 

Addresses of the President of the United States and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget at the Fourth Regular Meeting of the Business Organ- 
ization of Government, held January 29, 192S has been issued in pamphlet 
form (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, pp. 29). 

State reports dealing with taxation are as follows: 

Report of the California State Board of Equalisation for 1921-1922 
(Sacramento, 1923, pp. 87). 

Report of the Tax Commissioner of Connecticut for Biennial Period, 

1921 and 1922 (Hartford, 1922, pp, 914.). 

Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners and County Assessors of Indiana, 1922 (Indiana- 
polis, 1923, pp. 139). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 

1922 (Concord, 1922, pp. 181). 

Ninth Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of Rhode Island 
1921-1922 (Providence, 1923, pp. 147). 

Eighth Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Commission, 1922 
(Columbia, 1923, pp. 163). 
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Incorporation of the American Economic Association. — Conforming 
to the amendment to the Constitution of the American Economic Association 
at the Chicago meeting and to the action of the Executive Committee, the 
Secretary arranged with Mr. E. A. Harriman, Counsel, to incorporate the 
American Economic Association in the District of Columbia. According to 
the charter, the name of the Association is not changed, the term of the 
charter is made perpetual, and the objects of the Association are the same 
as those of the unincorporated society. The list of officers and their duties 
are unchanged, except that the new office of Counsel is created, the Counsel 
being elected for a period of one year by the lixecutive Committee. Mr. 
E. A. Harriman has been elected Counsel for the current year, and his office 
at 735 Southern Building, Washington, D. C., is made the legal domicile 
of the Association. The incorporators were Messrs. E. A. Harriman, P. W. 
Bidwell, L. C. Gray, and Francis Walker. The number of trustees is four- 
teen, and it is provided that they be called the Executive Committee, which 
has the same composition as did the Executive Committee of the unincor- 
porated society. The system of government is therefore practically the 
same as before incorporation. The Secretary calls the attention of the 
members of the Association to the fact that the incorporated Association is 
now in a position to receive and hold endowment funds and that these would 
be very helpful in financing the Association. 

A meeting of the Executiv^e Committee of the American Economic 
Association was held in New York City on March 17, at which it was 
decided to hold the next annual meeting in Washington, D. C., December 
27-29. 

The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of March: 

Beckley, S. D., 464 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Bellamy, R., Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Bishop, D. M., 414 W. 12th St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Burch, C. P., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Burrows, R. N., College Station, Texas. 

Byrne, L., 30 S. Governor St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Comer, H. D., Box 271, State College, New Mexico. 

Cotton, W. J. H., 1003 Trinity Ave., Durham, N. Carolina. 

Dale, H. C., University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Dietz, E., Northam, Nevada. 

Evans, E., 19 Hirope St., Wellington, New Zealand. 

Ejiri, M., 67 Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2, England. 

Fairlie, J. A., Universitv of IllinoLs, Urbana, 111. 

Fernald, C. H., G Carter St., Chapel Hill, N. Carolina. 

Flora, C. P., 165 Church St., Watertown, Mass. 

Gardner, H. M., State College, New Mexico. 

Graham, M. K., Graham, Texas. 

Hargrave, F. F., Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, Ind. 

Hassenmiller, K. L., 4315 Eastern Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Horner, S. L., 606 E. Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hummel, J. J., Jr., 4303 Muriel Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ikeuchi, Kazusuke, Karamonomachi, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan. 

Kozelka, R. L., 8615 West 26th St., Chicago, 111. 
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Lahee, J. S., Elks Bldg., Burlington, Iowa. 

Land, J. N., 264 Rice Ave., West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 

Leonard, F., 1923 Dupont Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 

I>ewis, B. W., 435 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Logan, S. li., Hardin, Mont. 

Luedtke, C. L., 2121 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lyon, L. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

McArdle, J., 106 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

McGrew, J. H., Lock Box 794, Morgantown, W. Va. 

McMurray, J. 11. , Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

Masson, R. L., 51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

May, C. H., 1411 Wells St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miller, R. M., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Mutz, S. F., 2249 Smith St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Nordlie, L. T., 205 W. High St., Urbana, 111. 

Owen, W. V., 254 Wood St., W’^est Lafayette, Ind. 

Pareto, \^, Celigny (Geneva), Switzerland. 

Patton, II. S., University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Pclz, V. H., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Perkins, G. D., 1217 Tennessee St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Railey, J. Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

Rive, A., Dept, of Economies, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Root, R. C., College of the Pacific, San Jo.se, Calif. 

Schurz, F. D., Food Research Instituie, Stanford University, Calif. 

Scott, DR, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Sherman, W, U., DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Sherwood, S., Jr., 61 ’79 Hall, Princeton, N. J. 

Soule, G., The Labor Bureau, Inc., 2 West 43d St., New York City. 

Sparks, K. S., 34 Newbury St., West Somerville, Mass. 

Taylor, W. B., 106 Bedford St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas, R. G., 607 University St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Tilton, H. C., 614 E. Fern St., Redlands, Caiif. 

Tinling, N., 4012 Ashworth St., Seattle, Wash. 

Tylor, W. R., 310 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis. 

Walsh, J. R., 104 S. Prospect St., Merrill, Wis. 

Watkins, R. J., 421 West 121 St., New York City. 

Weber, G. M., Institute of Economics, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Wheeler, H. El., 925 Allerton House, 45 East 65th St., New York City. 

Wicksell, K., Stocksund, Sweden. 

Wiley, C. A., 1902 Neches St., Austin, Texas. 

Zarchin, M. M., 2315 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

In 1919, the Norwegian Nobel Institute, Kristiania, established an in- 
ternational competition on the subject, “An account of the history of the free 
trade movement in the ninett^enth century and its bearing on the inter- 
national peace movement." The e.ssays were due August 1, 1922. The 
prize was 6000 Norwegian crowns. Nine manuscripts were submitted from 
Europe and America, The committee of award was composed of Pro- 
fessor Thv. Aarum, University of Kristiania, Dr. A. Raestad, former minister 
of foreign affairs of Norway; R. Moe, secretary to the Nobel Committee, 
and J. Worm-Muller, councillor of the Nobel Institute and lecturer in the 
University of Kristiania. The committee has decided not to award the prize 
for any of the essays submitted, but recommends that an English essay 
bearing the epigraph, “echtheste odjme polbi phroneonta medenos kra- 
teein," is sufficiently meritorious for publication in the series “Publications 
de rinstitut Nobel Norvegien." 

An appeal has been made by the American Library Association (78 East 
Washington St., Chicago) for books for use by the American Library in 
Paris and by the American Library Association in meeting the requests for 
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American publications which come from other countries in Europe. “Al- 
most any kind of books about America of comparatively recent date and in 
good condition will be acceptable. In many cases an edition other than the 
latest will be satisfactory. Encyclopedias, American history, travel, bio- 
graphy, economics, education, politics, sociology, municipal government, 
science, technology and literature are desired. Children* s books of the very 
best kind will not be out of place.*’ Shipping instructions will be sent by 
the secretary of the American Library Association. 

A special meeting of the American Statistical Association was held in 
Washington, April 18. The general topic of discussion was the statistical 
work of the United States government. Two papers were presented: “Pro- 
posed reorganization of the statistical work of the government,** by Herbert 
D. Brown, chief of the Bureau of Efficiency ; and “The organization of a 
central statistical commission,*' by J. A. Hill, assistant director. Bureau 
of the Census. 

At the meeting of the Foreign Trade Convention, held in New Orleans, 
May 2-4, several papers were presented on education for foreign trade. 
Among these was a paper on “The case method of training for foreign 
trade," by H. R. Tosdal, of Harvard University. 

The Governmental Research Conference of the United States and Canada 
will hold its next annual meeting in Minneapolis, June 13 to Id. 

A committee on engineering as applied to the United Typothetae of 
America presented its report (typewritten) to the entire executive com- 
mittee, which adopted it while in session in Chicago during April. In this 
report, emphasis is placed upon problems relating to the human factors in 
industry and recent developments in the field of vocational education. 
Copies may be obtained upon application to Mr. Logan Anderson, Assistant 
Secretary of the United Typothetae of America, 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

The National Conference of Social Work, formerly known as the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, held its annual convention 
in Washington, May 16-23. On May 18 the special topic was industry, 
with Rev. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., as chairman of the session. 

On February 9 and 10 there was held at Wellesley College a conference 
on the teaching of economics, participated in by representatives from Mount 
Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley colleges. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were the subject-matter and methods of the elementary course, the 
possibility of an inter-collegiate examination in economics for those stu- 
dents majoring in economics, the relation of the advanced courses to the 
elementary courses, the value of the “content examination" in economics, 
and the honors plan recently put into operation at Smith College as it 
works in the department of economics. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Economic Club of Portland, Maine 
on April 24, the Kansas Industrial Court was defended by one of the authors 
of the act. State Senator F. DuMont Smith, a leading lawyer of Kansas, 
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and was opposed by Matthew Woll, President of the Photo-engravers* 
Union of North America and a Vice-President of the American F'ederation 
of Labor. Professor W. B. Gatlin of Bowdoin College opened the dis- 
cussion with an analysis of the wage standards or criteria employed by 
minimum wage boards, the Railroad Labor Board and the Kansas Industrial 
Court. Although Senator Smith began with a tribute to the conservative 
leadership of President Gompers, the general tone and trend of his argu- 
ment was hardly such as to dispel the impression that the Kansas law 
was drawn and passed in a spirit that was essentially anti-union. He made 
much of the distinction between a court and a board of arbitration; showed 
that the Court derives its authority and justification from the application 
of the ever-watchful police power of the state to the protection of the 
public in the enjoyment of the three great essentials of human life in a 
temparate ssone: food, fuel, and clothing. The Court has settled 32 strikes 
and has put Alexander Howat, “one of the most corrupt labor bosses,** 
out of business. Mr. Woll regards the Kansas Court as a step toward 
socialism and away from the settlement of labor questions upon a con- 
tractual basis. He expects that if the Court is continued and is imitated 
elsewhere, labor will be compelled in self-defense to be more active in the 
political field because it can no longer look to collective bargaining. 

At the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, held at Oklahoma City, March 29-31, the following papers 
were presented: “The agricultural development of Colorado Territory, 
1868-1866,** by J. L. Kingsbury, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo.; 
“Southern railroads, 1860-1860,’* by R. S. Cotterill, University of Louis- 
ville; and “The economic basis of the Populist movement in Iowa,** by H. C. 
Nixon, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

On April 6 and 7, the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Iowa Association of 
Economists and Sociologists was held at Iowa City, under the presidency 
of Professor Chester A. Phillips, of the University of Iowa. Among the 
papers presented were: “The present economic status of the Iowa farmer,** 
by C. L. Holmes, and “Factors influencing interest rates in Iowa,** by 
Claude L. Benner. 

The Institut Internationale de Statistique will resume its associations 
this year, none having been held since the one at Vienna in 1913. The 
meeting this year will be at Brussels, October 1, 1923. A mixed com- 
mittee composed of four members of the Institute and four members of the 
League of Nations has charge of the program. Among the reports which 
will be presented are: Statistics of international commerce, by Armand 
Julian; Statistics of mineral production, by Methorst; Statistics of agri- 
cultural production, by Professor Ricci; Statistics of fisheries, by Sir 
Henry Rew; Index numbers, by Lucian March; Uniformity of statistics 
of causes of still-births, by Huber; The progress of demography in the 
United States since 1900, by Professor Willcox; Individual schedules for 
the registration of the population, by Methorst. 

An International Exhibition and Congress of Social Economy will be held 
in Buenos Aires in September, 1924. Detailed information may be obtained 
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from Sr. Tomas Amadeo, Museo Social Argentino, Maipu 126, Buenos Aires, 
Republica Argentina. 

Several monographs of the Institute of Economics (26 Jackson Place, 
Washington) will be ready for publication in the near future. Among 
these are to be noted (1) A study of the reparations question, which will 
be discussed from the standpoint of the German budgetary problem and 
also from that of the international balance of account. (2) A study of 
Russians capacity to pay her external debts, or more specifically, what would 
be involved for Russia in meeting the obligation stipulated in the Genoa 
Conference. (3) The first of a series of studies on the effects of an agri- 
cultural tariff. This monograph will deal with sugar and will examine the 
extent to which the domestic industry is dependent upon protection, the 
burden of a sugar duty upon consumers, its benefit to the industry, and its 
desirability as a source of revenue. (4) A study of wage systems in the 
bituminous coal industry. The first nine chapters will include a historical 
review of the development of the machinery for determining wage rates 
in the bituminous coal industry, tin* theory and principles underlying this 
machinery, and the practical adaptation of these theories and principles to 
the actual determination of wage rates. The last two chapt(‘rs will deal 
with readjustments which will have to be made in order to have the existing 
wage structure fit in with the adopted theory of wage rates, and the effects 
of the present system upon the welfare of the miner, the o})erator, and the 
consumer. 

Indiana University dedicated a building for the School of Commerce 
and Finance, April 25-26. 

The Food Research Institute, Stanford Universit}^ has recently published 
a circular describing its general policy and presenting a list of researches 
published in various journals. The first of the bulletins to be published 
is entitled. Stale Bread Loss as a Problem in the Baking Industry , by J. S. 
Davis and W. Eldred. 

The department of economic science. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will give a special course in the 1923 summer session on the economic 
problems of the household. Among the special subjects to be presented are 
a general survey course on ‘‘Social and economic problems of the home,'' 
by Professor Benjamin R. Andrews; “Family income management and 
thrift promotion," by Miss Emma A. Winslow; and “Housing and living 
conditions and community surveys," by Mr. Shelby M. Harrison. 

The departments of history and political and economic science in Queen's 
University, Kingston, Canada, have issued bulletin no. 44 (February, 1923) 
on the subject. The Faculty of Arts and Business Training, by J. M. 
Macdonnell and W. C. Clark. 

The University of Idaho has announced for next year a curriculum of 
business leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Business. Within 
this curriculum are included the departments of economics, business adminis- 
tration, political science, and sociology. 

Owing to the increase in the number of students at the University of 
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Porto Rico^ the trustees have divided the department of history and social 
sciences. Professor F. M. Cutler will be in charge of the courses in history 
and an appointment will be made for studies in social sciences including 
economics, political science, and sociology. 

. The General Advisory Board of the Illinois Department of Labor began 
in September, 1921, to publish the Employment Bulletin, in which there 
are summarized reports from one third of the employers of the state, who 
make monthly statements of the number of their employees and the amount 
of compensation. The Bulletin also includes the reports of the free 
employment offices, and statistics on the volume of building in the principal 
cities of the state. Professor F. S. Deiblcr, head of the department of 
economics of Northwestern University, FiVanston, Illinois, is the chairman 
of the Board, and Reuben D. Cahn, a graduate student at Northwestern, 
is the statistician in charge. 

The Bureau of the Census, Washington, announces a new series of census 
publications, designed to interpret in somewhat popular form some of the 
most important subjects covered by census inquiries. Census monograph 
no. 1 is entitled Increase of Population in the United States, 1010-1920, 
by William S. Rossitcr (price $1). This is printed in convenient octavo 
form. ‘‘The volume is written in non-technical fashion, and although 
containing many short text tables and some detailed tables, the former do 
not impair the movement of the narrative, and the latter are massed at the 
end of the volume.*’ 

The National Bureau of Economic Research announces two additions to 
the staff. Dr. Leo Wolraan, lecturer at the New School for Social Research, 
and Mr. Willard Thorpe, recently instructor at Amherst College. Mr. 
Thorpe will have charge of the compilation of economic statistics for a 
treatise which Dr. W*. C. Mitchell is planning to supplement the volume on 
Business Cycles published some ten years ago. Dr. Oswald \V. Knauth, 
who retires from the research staff to accept a position with R. H. Macy & 
Company, of New York, will, however, continue to serve as recording 
secretary of the Institute. 

J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, are publishing for the National 
Society of Vocational Education a new journal entitled Vocational Educa- 
tion Magazine (monthly; $3 per annum). 

Recent announcement has been made of the publication of the Farm 
Loan Monthly (Ashville, N. Y.; monthly; $2 per annum). 

The Nevada Public Economy League (Reno National Bank Bldg., Reno, 
Nev.) has begun the publication of the Nevada Tax Review, the first issue 
of which appeared in December, 1922. 

The first issue of The National Income Tax Magazine (January, 1923) 
is announced by the Commerce Clearing House (20 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago). 

In The Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine for March, 1923, is an article 
by W. O. Weyforth on “The school of business economics.” 

Several of the papers read at the annual meeting of the American Farm 
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Economic Association in Chicago last December are reprinted in the Janu- 
ary number of the Journal of Farm. Economics t, the quarterly publication 
of the association. The following are of interest from a marketing point 
of view: “The farmers* influence over prices/* B. H. Hibbard, of the 
University of Wisconsin; “Controlling agricultural output,** by H. A. 
Wallace; and “The use of crop reports by farmers,’* by L. M. Estabrook, 
of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for 
May, 1923, contain in the supplement “Memorial addresses on the life 
and services of Simon N. Patten.** The addresses were made by L. S. 
Rowe, Henry R. Seager, J. P. TJehtenberger, IJghtner Witmer, E. P. 
Cheyney, R. C. McCrea, and S- M. Lindsay. These are followed by a 
bibliography of the works of Professor Patten, prepared by R. G. Tugwell. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has begun the publication of a 
new seties entitled International Review of the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture. The first number is dated January-Mareh, 1923 (Rome). 

Professor J. St. Lewinski, of Warsaw, has recently sent to the Review 
“Materjaly do Bibljografji Ekonomicznej w Jezyku Pol skim.” This is 
the first part of a bibliography of economic works published in Polish, 
and was compiled under the direction of Professor L. Krzywickiego. It 
contains 658 titles of books and articles on theoretical problems, history of 
economic doctrines, and textbooks published from the end of the eighteenth 
century to 1923. Succeeding issues will deal with the agrarian question, 
cooperation, etc. 

The Polish Economic and Statistical Society has begun the publication 
of a quarterly entitled Ekonomista (Warsaw, Zasna 19). 

The economists of the German universities and other scientific institu- 
tions have organized a cooperative association for the purpose of publishing 
a series of socio-economic studies. This series will represent over twenty 
similar separate series published in Germany before the war. The series 
will be known as “Sozialwissenschaftliche b'orschungen,’* published by the 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Arbeitsgemeinschaft (Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin W 10, Genthiner Strasse 38). Five studies have thus far appeared: 
Abteilung III, Heft 1, Die Arbeitsleistung im deutschen Kaliberghau unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung des hannoverschen Kalibergbaues, by Wilhelm 
Ropke; Heft 2, Der Soziallohn und seine wirtschaftUche Bedeutung, by 
Gerhard Braun; Heft 3, Motive der internationalen Sozialpolitik. Unter- 
suchungen iiber ihr Entwicklung, by Wilhelm Hafner. Abteilung IV, Heft 
1, Das amerikanische Schiff ahrtsproblem unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Entwicklung von Schiffahrt und Schiffbau durch den Weltkrieg und die 
Tdtigkeit des “U. S. A. Shipping Board,** by Fritz von Twardowski; Heft 2, 
Einfluss des W eltkrieges auf Schiffahrt und Handel in der Ostsee, by 
Rudolph Firle. 

The Institute of International Education (319 West 117th St., New York 
City) has prepared a Guide Book for American Students in the British Isles. 
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This gives some information in regard to facilities for graduate and pro- 
fessional study in English universities. 

The International Labor Office of the League of Nations, Geneva, has 
prepared a useful catalogue listing the various volumes which have been 
issued up to date, together with agents for the publications. 

The National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington) in its initial issue of the Research Bulletin, January, 1923, has an 
article on “Wealth, educational expenditures and productivity,** with a 
brief bibliography on educational finance. 

John Wiley & Sons announce that the price of Principles of Human 
Geography, by Huntington and Cushing, which was reviewed in the March 
number of the Review, has been reduced from $3.50 to $3.00. 

The Poliak Foundation for Economic Research (Newton, Mass.) an- 
nounces for early publication Costs and Profits, Their Relation to Business 
Cycles, by H. B. Hastings; Unemployment and Business Cycles, by W. A. 
Berridge ; and Bank Credit and Business Cycles, by O. M. W. Sprague. 

The monographs prejiared by the Institute for Government Research, of 
Washington, D. C., formerly published by D. Appleton & Company, have 
now been taken over by the Johns Hopkins Press, of Baltimore. 

The Gregg Publishing Company (New York) has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled The Commercial Program of Studies for High Schools, 
by Arnon W. Welch (20c.). 

Appointments and Resignations 

Professor E. E. Agger, of Columbia University, sailed for Europe the 
last of April on a holiday trip. 

Miss Leila R. Albright, of the department of economics and sociology 
of Wellesley College, has resigned to return to her home in Detroit. 

Dr. O. E. Baker, of the United States Department of Agriculture, will be 
acting professor of agricultural geography at Clark University during 1928- 
1924. 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, who has been professo'* of the history of 
thought and culture at Clark University for several years, has accepted 
appointment as a member of the staff in the department of economics and 
sociology at Smith College. He will give courses in the sociology division. 

Professor Spurgeon Bell, dean of the School of Business Administration, 
University of Texas, will teach in the summer session of the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Mr. J. A. Bergen, formerly instructor in marketing and economic history 
at Boston University, College of Business Administration, has accepted a 
position as special investigator with the United States Tariff Commission. 

Professor Ezra Bowen, head of the department of economics at Lafayette 
College, will spend the summer in Germany studying more particularly the 
effects of currency and bank credit inflation and the possibilities of deflation. 
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Mr. J. Ray Cable, associate professor of economics in the School of 
Public and Private Business in the University of Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of banking and finance in the School of 
Commerce and Finance of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Professor Frank T. Carlton, of DePauw University, will offer courses in 
labor problems and in the principles of economics in Columbia University 
during the summer of 1923. 

Dr. W. W. Cumberland, who for the past year has been acting as financial 
commissioner and superintendent general of customs for the government of 
Peru, has been appointed governor of the Banco de Reserva del Peru, an 
institution modeled after the federal reserve system and performing similar 
functions. 

Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels, for many years a member of the Interstate 
Commerces Commission, has been appointed to the newly established chair 
of trausportation in Yale University. 

Professor Davis R. Dewey, head of the department of economics and 
statistics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will give two courses 
at the jUniversity of California during the summer session. 

Professor Frank Haigh Dixon, of the department of economics and 
social institutions of Princeton University, is to give two courses in trans- 
portation in the summer session of the University of California. 

Mr. "A. L. Faubel has been selected as one of the associate economists 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. A. Manuel Fox has been selected as one of the associate economists 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. E. S. Furniss, associate professor of political economy at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to organize the work in political science at Yale, 
with the title of associate professor of political science. He will, however, 
continue tU teach his courses in socialism and the labor problem. 

Mr; E. Stanley Grant has resigned his instructorship in accounting at 
Lafayette College. 

Mr. Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., is to be an instructor in economics at 
Columbia College during 1923-24. 

Miss Margaret L. Goldsmith, formerly research assistant in the office of 
the commercial attache of the American Embassy in Berlin, has been 
appointed assistant trade commissioner. 

Professor C. O. Hardy, of the University of Iowa, will teach in the sum- 
mer session of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. M. S. Handman, professor of sociology in the University of Texas, 
will spend part of the summer in Mexico. 

Mr. Hudson B. Hastings, who has been investigating business and eco- 
nomic questions under the Poliak Foundation for Economic Research, New- 
ton, Mass., has been selected to take charge of the course in administrative 
engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, with the 
rank of professor. 
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Mr. A. Ford Hiarichs is to be an instructor in Columbia College during 
1923 - 1924 . 

Mr. Stanley Edwin Howard has been promoted Jfrom the position of 
assistant professor to that of associate professor in Princeton University. 

Professor Paul W. Ivcy^ of the University of Nebraska, has been granted 
indeterihinate leave of absence, and is now giving his full time to lecturing 
on salesmanship. 

Mr. J. Hugh Jackson, of Price, Waterhouse and Company, Will offer 
courses during the summer session in the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Clarence F. Jones comes to Clark University in the autumn as 
assistant professor of economic geography. 

Dr. C. Kuezynski is expected to give two courses during the first term 
of the summer session of the University of Chicago, on economic conditions 
and financial problems of Europe. 

Mr. Ferris F. Laune has been appointed secretary of the philanthropic 
department of the Wieboldt Foundation, University of Nebraska. 

Professor J. E. Le Rossignol, of the University of Nebraska, has been 
made acting professor of economies for the summer quarter of 1923 at 
Stanford University. 

Mr. Rankin McBryde will be an instructor in economics at Wellesley 
College during 1923-1924. 

Mr. C. W. Mixter is to be one of the associate economists of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 

Dr. Homer Morris, head of tlie department of economies at Earlham 
College, has been given leave of absence in order to act as a member of a 
Friend’s relief commission to Germany. 

Dr. J. F. Neirmever, rector magnificus of the University of Utrecht, 
Holland, will be at Clark University, during 1923-1924, as visiting professor 
in economic geography. 

Mr. Redvers Opic will be an instructor in economics at Wellesley College 
during 1923-1924. 

Professor Maurice Parinclee, who has been making economic investiga- 
tions in Europe for the Department of State since 1920, having resigned 
his position as United States Economist Consul at Berlin, returned to 
America in April. 

Professor Chester A. Phillips, of Iowa State University^ will give courses 
in the summer session of the University of California. 

Mr. Harry W. Pike, instructor in accounting in the University of Neb- 
raska, has been appointed assistant secretary of the Lincoln Traction 
Company. 

Professor H. L. Reed, of Washington University, will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the summer session. 

Professor Maurice H. Robinson, of the University of Illinois, will teach 
in the summer session of the University of California. 
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Miss Marian Rubins is to be an instructor in economics at Smith College 
during 1923-1 924*. 

Professor C. O. Ruggles, of Ohio State University, gave special lectures 
on transportation and public utilities at the University of Illinois during 
the second week in April and at the University of Iowa during the third 
week in April. 

Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, is spending 
the spring at Geneva, working with a committee of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Lawrence Smith will be an instructor in economics at Wellesley 
College during 1923-1924. 

Professor W. M. W, Splawn, of the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed to the Railroad Commission of Texas by Governor Neff. He has 
been granted leave of absence by the University. 

Professor G. W. Stocking, now at the University of Vermont, will be 
with the National Industrial Conference Board next winter to do research. 

Mr. G. R. Taylor has been taking the place of Dr. Homer Morris at 
Earlham College in the department of economics during the spring. 

M#. Charles Sanford Tippetts has been appointed instructor in economics 
and social institutions in Princeton University. 

Professor J. R. Turner, of the Washington Square College, New York 
University, has been appointed chief economist to the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Miss Jean Walker has been taking Miss Albright’s place in the department 
of economics and sociology at Wellesley College during the spring. 

Professoi^. B. Wolfe, of the University of Texas, will teach two courses 
in economic theory in the sunxmer session of the University of California. 
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STATE BANK WITHDRAWALS FROM THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

Since May, 1919, approximately 60 state banks have withdrawn 
from the fcxieral reserve system. Great significance has been attached 
to these withdrawals by certain writers. Some regard them as an 
indication of general dissatisfaction with the management of the federal 
reserve system.^ It is the purpose of the writer to pass in review the 
reasons for these withdrawals and to attempt to answer the question 
which has been raised as to what they signify. 

The Federal Reserve act as originally passed made no provision 
whereby state bank members could withdraw. This was one of the 
reasons why only 17 state banks had taken out membership by May 1, 
1915.* The Federal Reserve Board realized from the beginning that 
some provision for withdrawal would have to be made, if the reluctance 
of state banks to join was to be overcome. When, therefore, the Board 
issued its regulations governing membership of state banks, June 7, 
1915, it stated that withdrawal upon twelve months written notice 
would be permitted, but that no more than 10 per cent of the capital 
stock of any federal reserve bank should be canceled for this reason 
in any one year.’ This provision, however, was not of permanent 
enough character to satisfy the state banks. They were afraid that a 
change in the membership of the Federal Reserve Board might result 
in a change in the regulation permitting withdrawal. The Board 
tried to quiet such fears by stating in its regulations that no amend- 
ment to the section of the regulations dealing with state bank with- 

^Sec articles by Professor H. Parker Willis in the Annual Financial and 
Review, part I, page 2, of the New York Evening Post for December 30, 1922, and In 
the Annalist for January 8, 1923, page 49. Professor Willis wrote in the Annalist, 
“Retirements from the system are increasing in number, even though they have not 
reached a very high level thus far. There would be no reason why at any inoment 
that such a movement chose to start very considerable withdrawals might hdt take 
place.** In the New York Evening Post he wrote, “There is undoubtedly a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the federal reserve system. This is seen in moderate 
withdrawal of members and failure to expand membership further, but It is more 
evident in the dissatisfaction which has led to efforts to break down the par collection 
system and is likely to lead eventually to a demand on the part of country banka 
for legislation looking in that same direction.*’ 

^Federal Reserve Bulletin, May 1, 1915, p. 29. 

*Fed. Res, Bull, July 1, 1915, pp. 146-8. 
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drawals w'ould go into effect until six months after the announcement 
of the amendment by the Board. Even this did not allay the appre- 
hension of the state banks. This particular objection to membership 
was not completely removed until the amendments of June 21, 1917, to 
the Federal Reserve act definitely enacted into law the permission to 
withdraw. 

Up to the time of the enactment of these amendments (June 21, 
1917) only 53 state banks had become members of the system. By 
the end of 1917, partly as a result of this change in the law, partly 
because of an amendment permitting state banks upon joining to 
retain their full charter and statutory rights under state law, partly 
because of the desire of state bankers to insure safety for their banks 
during the war, and j)art]y as a result of the appeal of President 
Wilson on October 13, 1917, in which he made membership a test of 
patriotism during the war,^ the number of state bank members in- 
creased to 250. The end of 1918 saw an enrollment of 930. An in- 
creasing demand for credit accommodation caused tlie movement to 
continue. On December 31, 1919, there were 1181 state bank members. 
In the next year 300 more were added, and 1921 brought the total to 
1614. The past year has seen a very small increase, 1651 being 
listed as members on December 31, 1922. February of 1923 has 
brought a decrease to 1643. Tlie state bank members control approxi- 
mately one third of the capital, surjdus, and resources of the system.* 

A decline in stale bank membership may occur through other reasons 
than withdrawal of member banks. These reasons are liquidations, 
failures, consolidations with other member banks, or conversion into 
national banks. It is interesting to note how many changes have re- 
sulted from these causes. Voluntary liquidations, since May, 1919, 
have been 55 in number, 23 of these occurring in 1921, and 17 in 1922. 
In addition, 21 state bank members have been closed since the middle 
of 1921 because of unsound condition. As a resi 't of consolidations 
and absorption by other banks since April, 1919, 63 members and 6 

*Fifth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1918, p. 25. 

^Fed. Res. Bull., Nov. 1, 1917, pp. 827-8. 

•The latest available figures published by the Federal Reserve Board give on 
June 30, 1922, a total of 30,325 banks of all kinds in the United States with capital 
and surplus of approximately $5,600,000,000 and resources of approximately 
$50,150,000,000. Of this number, 9892 were members of the federal reserve system 
with capital and surplus of approximately $3,500,000,000 and resources of approxi- 
mately .$31,725,000,000. Of the members, 8244 were national banks and 1648 were 
state banks. The state banks controlled about one third of the capital, surplus, and 
resources of the system. There were on this date 9678 eligible state banks that had 
not joined. They had a capital and surplus of approximately $1,209,000,000 and 
resources of approximately $8,985,000,000. The Federal Reserve Board estimates 
that 78 per cent of the resources of all eligible banks, and 63 per cent of the total 
banking resources of the country are included in the system. (Ninth An/rmal Report 
of the Federal Reserve Board, 1022, p. 29.) 
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non-members emerged as 29 members and 8 non-members. Since May, 
1919, 61 state bank members Imve converted into national batiks, and 
10 state bank members liave consolidated with national banks. These 
causes then, as apart from withdrawals, have been responsible for a 
decrease of 181 in state bank membersfiip.' Consequently a steady 
how of state banks into the system is necessary if the numerical mem- 
bership is to be maintained. 

Since the middle of 1919, state bank withdrawals from the system 
have proceeded with a fair degree of regularity. The first bank to 
withdraw was the bhrst Cuaranty State Bank of l^ittsburg, Texas, 
whicli retir<d danuary 18, 1917. The next withdrawal did not take 
place until the middle of 1919. Eleven banks severed membersliip dur- 
ing that year. The same number retired in 1920. Nineteen withdrew 
ill 1921, aial 13 in 1922. So far, in 1923, three have withdrawn, 
making a total of 58, with resources of apjiroxiinahely $69,000,000. 
Of tile witlidraw’ing banks, 35 had a ca[)ltal of only ,$50,000 or less, 12 
Jiad a capital of more than .$50,000 but not more than $100,000, seven 
had a capital of more Ilian $100,000 hut not more than $200,000, and 
only three' had a cajiital of more than .$200,000.’' The effect upon the 
resources of the system has been jiractically insignificant, causing a 
decline of only .0021 jier cent. The largest state bank yet to withdraw 
is the Midw’est Reserve Ih-ust (\)mpany of Kansas City, Missouri, with 
a capital of $2,000,000, surplus of $215,000, and resources of 
,$15,209,000. A great deal has been made of the fact that the Irving 
aNational Bank of Nhwv York (3ty has given u}) its national charter, 
but this bank has consolidated with the C'olumbia Trust Company, 
which retains its membership in the federal reserve s^^stem. 

The geogra])hi(*al distribution of the withdrawing banks is interest- 
ing. The list is as follows:" 

1917. Texas 1. 

1919. Kentucky 2, Alabama 2, Louisiana 2, Iowa 2, Michigan 1, Indiana 1, 
Florida i. Total 11. 

1920. Illinois 4, New York 2, Wisconsin 2, C'onneeticut 1, Minnesota 1, 
Indiana 1. Total 11. 

1921. Nebraska 7, Oklahoma 4, New York 2, Minnesota 1, Kansas 1, 
Kentucky 1, Virginia 1, Idaho 1, Utah 1. Total 19. 

1922. The following thirteen states furnished one withdrawal each: Idaho, 
Kan.sas, Indiana, Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, North Dakota, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Tennessee, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 
Total 13. 

1923. Louisiana 1, Oklahoma 1, Illinois L 
'^Ped. Res. Bull, 1918-1923, passim. 

Tigures on capital, surplus, and resources, taken from the annual reports of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

^Fed. Res. Bull, 1917-23, passim. 
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Total withdrawals by states have been: Nebraska 7, Illinois 6, Oklahoma 
6, New York 4, Louisiana 3, Wisconsin 3, Minnesota 3, Indiana 3, Ken- 
tueky 3, Iowa 2, Alabama 2, Michigan 2, Kansas 2, Virginia 2, Idaho 2. 
The following states have had only one withdrawal each: Florida^ Texas, 
Connecticut, Utah, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ohio, and North 
Dakota. Twenty-four states had no withdrawals. 

The foregoing figures show most clearly that withdrawals have not 
been a new and sudden development of the last year or two. They 
also show that the rate at which state banks have been leaving the 
system has decreased somewhat since 1921. It will be noted that the 
geographical distribution of withdrawals has centered in the Middle 
West and South, the Atlantic and Pacific Coast states suffering very 
small losses. 

With regard to the reasons for these withdrawals, it should be 
remembered that many of the banks which joined during 1917 and 1918 
claimed that they were doing so hecause of patriotic reasons. Many 
of them expected to withdraw as soon as the emergency was over. 
Bearing this in mind it is surprising that the number of retirements 
has not been larger. 

A number of the reasons given for withdrawal may now" be con- 
sidered : 

1. Probably the reason most frequently met for giving up member- 
ship has been the loss of interest on the reserve balance which must 
be kept wdth the federal reserve bank. The first bank to withdraw, the 
First Guaranty State Bank of Pittsburg, Texas, believed that mem- 
bership was too expensive because of this loss.’* The Exchange Bank 
of Kentucky, of Mount Sterling, Kentucky, is another example. In 
a letter to the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland on November 9, 1918, 
the cashier of this bank stated that his institution had come in for the 
period of the war only and expected to withdraw" as soon as the war 
was over because of the loss of interest on its reserve.” It withdrew 
in June, 1919. The Potlatch State Bank of Potlatch, Idaho, is an- 
other bank which joined because of a “possible moral obligation” but 
found membership expensive because of this loss of interest, and with- 
drew early in 1921.” Many banks deal largely with farmers and were 
under severe pressure during the period of depression to save every 
penny, and so withdrew to prevent the loss of interest. 

Doubt is sometimes expressed as to whether membership really in- 
volves any net loss. The claim is made that the amount of reserve 
Bejt. Bull., May 1, 1917, p. 371. 

Answer. Letters from state bank members published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, 1918. I^etter No. 11. 

^State Bank Members. Their Experiences in the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis^ 
trict. Letter No. 29. Published by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
1920. 
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that must now be kept is much smaller than under the state laws and 
that the services performed by the reserve banks offset any loss of 
interest that might occur. But while the majority of states do require 
a reserve averaging 15 per cent, very much more than is required for 
country and reserve city members of the federal reserve system, only 
from one third to two fifths of tliis amount need be kept in tlie bank’s 
own vaults. The rest can usually be kept in other banks and draws 
interest at from 2 to 2^/^ per cent.“ Interest is lost only on the part 
kept in the bank and from this it can supply its needs for till money. 
But members of the federal reserve system must keep with the federal 
reserve bank all of tlie required 7, 10, or 13 per cent reserve against 
demand de[>osits and 3 per cent against time deposits, in addition to 
what it is necessary to keep in tlieir own possession as till money. 
Thus an ac-tual loss may result. Many banks consider that this is 
offset by tlie services performed for them by the federal reserve banks. 
Many of them regard the loss as payment for insurance, and cheap 
insurance at that. But many member banks make little use of the 
facilities of the system, and claim that the protection given is charged 
for at too high a rate. 

2. Allot lier reason which is frequently given for withdrawal is the 
hostility which has been stirred up by the program for par collection 
of checks. This has had a most important effect upon the attitude of 
state banks toward the system all over the country. Thousands of 
these banks, before the attempt of the Federal Reserve Board to bring 
about universal par collection of checks, were accustomed to make a 
small deduction in remitting for those checks which had been drawn by 
their depositors and returned by distant banks to the bank drawn on 
for payment. Membership in the federal reserve system makes this 
charge imjiossible, as all member banks are compelled to remit at par. 
But par collection has also been forced on nearly all the non-member 
state banks. The federal reserve banks, by energetic measures, have 
brought it about that checks on 28,000 banks may now be collected 
at par through the federal reserve clearing system. The methods used 
to enforce par collection, such as presenting checks for payment over 
the counter of a recalcitrant bank, have aroused a storm of protest, 
from banks both in and out of the system, and a number of attempts 
have been made by non-member state banks in some sections of the 
country to enjoin the federal reserve banks from the presentation of 
checks over the counter. One such suit is now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court. Yet as the case stands now a bank 
would gain little by withdrawing from the system unless it meant to 

“See tabulated list of state reserve requirements in the Fed, Res, Bull,, Oct. 1, 
1917, pp. 768-95. 
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get off the par list as well, something that few jioii-membcr banks dare 
to do. 

3. Several banhs have withdrawn because easier money conditions 
have removed tlie necessity for borrowing from the federal reserve 
banks. A large number of state b.anks find that all of their needs can 
bo taken care of by their corres])ondents. In fact many member banks 
have never borrowed from tlieir federal reserve bank. 

4f, Again, some banks have withdrawn because of laws passed in 
their respective states for the guaranty of bank deposits. In certain 
states the public believed that banks were not safe unless they were 
members of the state guaranty system. Some banks felt that they 
could not afford to comply with such state laws and I'etain federal 
reserve membersliip also. The variety of ri'asons for withdrawing is 
indicated by the fact that one bank withdrew because* of indignation 
over the granting of a national bank cliarter in tlie same town. 

5. It has been asserted that some banks have withdrawn because 
of dissatisfaction with recent appointments to the Federal lleserve 
Board. This may be true. On the other hand (rovernor Harding 
had become most unpopular with a large number of banks because 
of his splendid and courag(‘Ous fight in behalf of par collection. Al- 
though tlie failure to reappoint Governor Harding is greatly to be 
regretted, it is true tliat a large number of state banks believe that in 
his successor they will find a more lenient attitude toward jiermitting 
exchange charges. 

6. A reason for withdrawal whicli is frequently overlooked is that 
certain of the state bank members liave been made to understand that 
their membership is no longer desired because of their unsound condi- 
tion. An example of this kind is the Bank of (iroltry, Goltry, Okla- 
homa, which was closed, after it liad witlalrawn, by the state banking 
officials.^^ The number of such cases is ])robal)ly larger than the 
public realizes. As the Comptroller of tlie Currency rejiorted 330 
state bank failures in the year ending June 30, 1921,'" and as 21 state 
bank members have been forced to close their doors, this ex])ianation of 
withdrawals is seen to be of considerable weight. 

Any generalization as to the caus(' of tfie withdrawals is dilficult to 
make. The reasons most frequently given are the loss of interest on 
reserve balances and the absence of need for resorting to tlie federal 
reserve banks for assistance. In many cases withdrawal has been 
caused by a combination of a number of the foregoing reasons, and 
some apparent withdrawals were practically forced retirements. With- 
drawal because of the loss of interest shows dissatisfaction with a pro- 
vision of the law, while withdrawal because of objection to par 

^*Eighth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1921, p. (>41. 

^Report of the Comptrolle/r of the Currency for 1921, p. 771. 
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collection shows dissatisfaction both with the law and with the manage- 
ment of the system. The fact that there are objections to these pro- 
visions of the law is hardly a reason for changing the law, merely to 
permit the payment of interest on reserve balances and to allow banks 
to make exchange charges. It is generally recognized that it is not in 
accord witfj sound banking principles to pay interest on reserve bal- 
ances, and the advantages of par collection of cliecks are so great that 
it would bo highly regrettable to return to the practice of permitting 
exchange charges. 

One fact which shows that dissatisfaction may not be so widespread 
as many believe is that during the same time that 58 state banks have 
withdrawn from the system, 61 ot})er state bank members have attached 
themselves even more firmly to the system by becoming national banks. 
National banks cannot withdraw without giving up their national 
charters. Of the 61 state banks which have converted into national 
banks since May, 1011), 10 did so in 1019, 10 in 1020, 13 in 1921, 22 in 
1922, and 6 so far in 1023. In addition, since November, 1918, 10 
state bank members liave consolidated witli national banks. While 
1923 has seen a decrease in stat(' bank membership to 1643, only 3 
of these banks withdrew; the others consolidated, liquidated, or were 
converted into national banks. 

Instead of the number of withdrawals causing surprise, it seems more 
properly a matter for surprise that more have not witlidrawn. Non- 
members may secure practically all of the advantages of membership 
through their correspondents who ai*e members, for non-members may 
now have member banks act as agents for tliern in rediscounting paper 
with the federal reserve l^anks. While the rate at which state banks 
have been joining the system has decreased considerably, only four or 
five now entering each month, it should be emphasized that for months 
the federal reserve banks have made little or no campaign to encourage 
enrollment, that a large number of banks have been discouraged from 
applying because of their financial condition, that some applications 
haA’C been rejected, and tliat credit conditions have been remarkably 
easy. It may be added that membership is not likely to show a large 
increase so long as non-members may share as widely in the benefits as 
they do at present without sharing in the responsibility which mem- 
bership entails. 

The question is frequently asked whether the membership of a 
much larger number of state banks is essential to the accomplishment 
of the main purposes of the federal reserve system. There are those 
who say that such an increase is not desirable because the system may 
become too unwieldy, that it is better to restrict membership to a small 
number of carefully selected banks in sound financial condition. Op- 
posed to this view is a widely held opinion that ideal functioning of the 
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system can be attained only by inducing every eligible bank in sound 
condition to enter. 

Both of these views seem to be rather extreme. It is difficult to 
believe that among the approximately 10,000 eligible non-members 
there are not several thousand whose membership is desirable in order 
to secure a greater uniformity of control. The success of the federal 
reserve system may not absolutely depend upon having all the banks 
in the country in it, but it is hard to see how such defects of the old 
system as decentralization of control and lack of power to mobilize 
reserves can be completely eradicated while so many banks remain 
outside the system. Non-member banks may obtain aid indirectly 
through their correspondents who are members, but so long as they 
remain outside they do not have direct access to the main reservoir 
of credit in case of emergency. Comparative figures of failures among 
member and non-member banks reveal that in this group of non- 
member banks lies the weakest spot in our banking system today. 

On the other hand, it is fairly clear that it would not be advisable to 
include all banks in the federal reserve system. With respect to banks 
doing primarily a commercial business upon sound principles there is 
little or no difference of opinion. They should be members. With 
regard to banks doing primarily an investment business, membership 
is not generally believed to be necessary or advisable, unless such banks 
for the purposes of their own safety wish to carry among their invest- 
ments a supply of self-liquidating commercial paper eligible for re- 
discount at the federal reserve bank. Mutual savings banks are not 
eligible, since they have no capital stock. Many persons, howevei;^ 
believe that it would be beneficial to permit mutual savings banks 
become associate members upon subscribing a certain percenlagei, ■ of 
their surplus — encouraging them, changing the state law where 
necessary, to carry a supply of short-time commercial paper eligible 
for rediscount. 

It is with regard to the small country banks dealing largely with 
farmers and stockmen that the main doubt arises. Where these 
banks do a considerable commercial business or deal in short-time 
agricultural paper, there seems to be no valid reason why they should 
not join. Even if they engage primarily in granting long-time agri- 
cultural credits, but at the same time carry among their investments 
a fair proportion of short-time paper of the eligible variety, it is 
probably desirable to include them in the federal reserve system. But 
where these banks deal almost entirely in agricultural paper of far- 
distant maturity it is difficult to see how membership can be beneficial 
to these banks or improve the functioning of the federal reserve system. 
The federal reserve system is primarily a commercial banking system 
and in such a system liquidity of assets is essential. The recent ex- 
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perience of the system with ^‘frozen credit” should be convinping on 
that point. 

Nevertheless, certain organizations have urged the small country 
banks to apply for membership. Mr. Gray Silver of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, testified before tlie Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry that one reason why the farmers had not been 
able to secure more credit during 1920 and lfJ21 was because there 
were so few country banks in the federal reserve system. On that 
account, said Mr. Silver, the organization which he represented was 
urging these banks to join.^" Mr. Silver assumes that the farmers 
needed additional credit of the kind which the federal reserve banks 
could furnish. But there is evidence to the effect that it would have 
been better for the farmer had he received less credit during this 
period. 

The report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry also 
asserts that the fact that so many banks remain outside of the federal 
reserve system is a very serious defect in our banking systern.^^ Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of tlie War Finance Corpora- 
tion, stated recently befoi'e the House Committee on Currency and 
Banking that the federal reserve system had not developed as Con- 
gress had hoped, inasmuch as it had been the intent of that body to 
bring all eligible banks in. So long as so many banks remain Outside, 
said Mr. Meyer, agricultural communities are denied the benefit of the 
federal reserve system.^** Again, it may be answered, that what the 
farmers wanted was credit for a longer period than the six-months 
limit established for paper eligible for rediscount at tlie federal reserve 
banks. 

That the relation of coutitry hanks to the federal reserve system 
is exciting considerable interest is further evidenced by the fact that 
the Rural Credits act, a])proved March 4, 1923, provides for the 
creation of a joint congressional committee to investigate the effect 
upon agricultural sections of having so many non-member banks. This 
commission is also directed to investigate the reasons why so many 
banks in agricultural sections have not entered the system.^* This 
bill, in an attempt to encourage additions to membership, amends the 

‘•Hearings before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, part G, pp. 53-5t 
(Washington, Gov. Prtg. Oflicc, 1921). 

”jBcport of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, part II, Credit, ch. 7, 
p. 146 (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1922). 

“Hearings before the House Committee on Currency and Bunking on Bills S. 428t> 
(H. R. 18033), Statement of Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., Jan. 31, 1923, pp. 42-43, 54-5(j 
(Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1923). 

“An act to provide additional credit facilities for the agricultural and live stock 
interests of the United States, to amend the Federal Farm Loan act; to amend tht- 
Pederal Reserve act and for other purposes. Public no. 603, 67th Cong., Title V, 
sec. 506. 
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Federal Reserve act to permit state banks with a capital of at least 
60 per cent of that required of national banks in that locality to join 
under rules and regulations laid down by the Federal Reserve Board, 
provided that they agree to increase their capital to that required 
for national banks within a period set by the Federal Reserve Board.*® 
This provision will probably not encourage a large increase in member- 
ship. Of the 1614 state bank members on December 31, 1921, only 
285 had a capital as small as $25,000, the minimum allowed for a 
national charter. An attempt to force eligible non-members to join 
the system is seen in the provision of this act that no federal reserve 
bank may rediscount for a federal intermediate credit bank paper 
bearing the indorsement of any non-member bank or trust company 
eligible for membership in the federal reserve system.*^ 

Another attempt to make membership more attractive for country 
banks is found in that provision of the Rural Credits act extending 
the limit of maturitj^ for agricultural paper eligible for rediscount 
at the federal reserve bank from six months to nine."* This is to be 
regretted. While six months is too short a time for much of the 
agricultural paper, from the farmer’s point of view, the remedy for 
this situation does not lie in permitting the federal reserve banks to 
rediscount paper of long maturity. The federal intermediate credit 
banks were created under the Rural Credits act for the purpose of 
taking care of such credit needs. Whether or not these federal inter- 
mediate credit banks and the federal farm loan system will be sufficient 
now to care for the needs of the farmer and the stockmen remains to be 
seen. But changes in the Federal Rt'serve act lengthening the time of 
maturity of agricultural paper eligible for rediscount arc certainly 
not to be encouraged. The adherence of country banks to the federal 
reserve system is not worth the payment of that price. 

Charges Sanford Tippetts. 

Princeton University, 
title IV, sec. 401. 

^Ihid. 

sec. 404. 

Notp. — The Federal Reserve Bulletins for April, May, and June', 1923, report 
10 additional withdrawals, bringing the total to 08. State bank membership on 
May 31 was 1645. Other additional figure.s for those months are: converted into 
national banks 7; absorbed by national banks 3; closed 7; consolidated 12, resulting 
In 6. The United States Supreme Court in June decided the par collection case in 
favor of the Atlanta federal reserve bank. Also in June the Federal Reserve 
Board withdrew from member banks the right to act as agents for non-members 
in securing rediscounts at federal reserve banks, except by special permission. 

C. S. T. 



THE MINIMUM WAGE AND EFFICIENCY^ 

Freedom is not a clay eagle perched on a staff ; it is the margin men 
have betwc'en their income and the amount necessary to support their 
families and make it ])ossible for them to be good citizens. Good 
living and good citizenship depend in important part on real wages. 
Counterfeit wages won’t support either one; a real wage will support 
both. 

Every industry is under obligation to pay a real wage. This re- 
(jiiires considerably more money now than it did in 1914. But being 
acaaistomed to think of wages in terms of dollars, we think that wages 
are much larger now than the>'^ were then just because we pay more 
dollars. If we should establish a minimum wage of $14 for out-of- 
town store's, we should have a chorus of protests. The reason is that 
tile })roprietors would look only at the $14 wage, and would not see 
that it is better tliat they be forced to do a business that can afford 
to pay a $14 wnge than just barely to scrape along as most of them 
are now doing. Under ])resent conditions they arc threatened with 
extinction. One of the ways for any one of the proprietors to lessen 
his chance s of being forced out is to make his business more efficient. 
One of the ways of increasing efficiency is to ])ay wages that will com- 
mand a high enough grade of employee to make it unnecessary for the 
proprietor to })ut in most of his time directing and correcting errors 
of inefficient, underpaid people. 

It would b(' short-sighted policy lo allow business to be handled in 
such a way that wliat we pride ourselves on calling the American 
standard of living would be reduced. But high wages cannot be 
maintained unless we have a minimum wage law. In order to have a 
standard of wage high enough to give us a good consuming public, it 
is necessary Hiat there shall be a limit fixed by an authority outside of 
the personal decision of the individual eni])loyer as to what the lowest 
wage shall be. There art* several reasons for this: 

1. Wages naturally tend to go down toward the standard set by 
the meanest and most sliort-sighted ein])loyers. It may as well be said 
that inaliility to ])ay a, living wage is not always the reason why such 
a wage is refused. 4'h('i’e are greedy employers as well as greedy em- 
ployees — men wlio for the sake of jirofit want to squeeze the last penny 
from their help. The slate has a right to step in, in such cases, and 
fl.x ti limit beyond wliich cupidity shall not go, especially in dealing 
witli inexperienced women and children. 

2. Competition forces the wage scale downward. The very fact 

’Tins article, at frn iiler length, was originally printed in the Jmerican Cloak and 
Suit Review for March, 1J)23, under the title “No Store Efficiency without Fair 
Wages.” 
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that men appear before the Massachusetts State Commission to ask an 
abolition of the minimum wage law confirms this. During the next 
few years we shall have the greatest competition we have ever had in 
this country, because our producing power is far in excess of what our 
people Are going to use, or can use. 

It is argned that a mandatory minimum wage law in any state would 
drive out certain lines of business. I would answer that it is better 
for any business or any industry not able to pay the minimum wage 
to leave the state. Granting that neither greed nor inefiicient manage- 
ment has any tiling to do with the inability to pay more, we ought to 
consider cat’efully whether such industries, even though established in 
the state, should not be discontinued and transferred to communities 
which have better natural facilities for carrying them on with efficiency 
and profit. Any business that cannot pay a living wage — a wage that 
will produce profitable consumers — is not good for the state and has 
no place in it. By not paying its employees an adequate wage, it 
forces them to be supported, at least in part, by their relatives, friends, 
or by the public. The charges which the public bears on their account 
must be added to the cost of living, and go finally into the cost of the 
products of the better managed businesses, making it more difficult for 
them to compete with the products of businesses situated in states 
where underpayment is not allowed. This is a thing I want emphati- 
cally to maintain. 

The minimum wage is ordinarily looked on as benefiting working 
people only. I contend that it is a boon to the employer as well 
as to the employee. Low wages make cheap standards in employers 
and cheap standards in employers result in inefficient employees. The 
average employer has to use a very large part of his time and energy 
in trying to keep things running smoothly between his executives and 
employees. This is not due to any viciousness of the employees, but 
merely to the fact that they are an underpaid and discontented group 
of people. A working girl worried about paying for her clothing and 
lodging isn’t going to be either happy or ambitious. You cannot get 
effective organization out of people who are unintelligent, and people 
cannot be really intelligent who have not enough to live on properly. 
Where the hard pressure of mere living — obtaining food, clothing and 
shelter — ends, the possibility of intelligent action begins — intelligent 
study, comprehension of the fundamentals of the business, apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the work that is to be done, cooperative and 
effective organization of the group in carrying on the business. The 
better the wages, the better off are we in the management, other things 
being equal. 

A $14 minimum wage moreover forces us to get $14 worth of work 
out of an employee. If the state fixes the minimum wage at a proper 
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level, it helps me as well as my employees. It helps me first by making 
sure that somebody isn’t going to undersell me at the expense of his 
employees. It also prevents me as an employer from having a body 
of employees who, because they are not paid decent wages, are in- 
capable of being consumers for my business. In the tWrd place, it 
helps me by forcing me to help every employee to earn at least $14. 
Two $7-a-week people are nowhere near the business asset that one 
$14 person is. If I have two $7 people turning out a piece of work 
by their combined effort, I do not feel compelled from the standpoint 
of profit to take an interest in them. I am busy, and so long as I get 
reasonably good $7 results I am not forced to take enough interest in 
them to educate them to be worth $14 apiece. If, however, you make 
me pay $14 to one person, then I am going to teach him to be efficient 
enough to earn $14. In our store we find it pays to have classes and 
to try in every way to make our employees capable of earning a high 
wage. 

Furthermore, a minimum wage law forces us to interest ourselves in 
community affairs — in the public schools, to see that they do a job as 
nearly right as possible in educating those who will become our em- 
ployees so tliat they can make the $14 wage profitable to us. Also 
in the street car service, to see that our employees are not left standing 
in the rain and get colds that incapacitate them ; in housing, to see 
that the speculators do not make the rents too high. In short, we 
feel that our responsibility toward our employees is definitely in- 
creased and try to help them to become more efficient and in many 
respects we feel that we succeed. One feels greater responsibility for 
an important expense than for an unimportant one. 

This effort to obtain all-round efficiency in our business and in our 
communities will mean an all-round gain because it will result in a 
leveling upward of the standards of health, education, and the general 
intelligence of the citizens of our state. When wages are paid that 
remove worry, that allow the building up of physical and mental energy 
by proper food and housing, and the increase of comfort and self- 
respect by the purchase of proper clothing and similar necessities, the 
chance is created for more intelligent action on the part of employees, 
for study and training that will fit them for good work and for greater 
eflSciency in the jobs at which they are employed. 

Even if the minimum wage should force the discharge of a certain 
number of people, it is better that it should be so. That isn’t a bit 
heartless. If we should, as a result of the law, find a large number of 
people who cannot earn a living wage, the state will have to get on 
to its job. And we citizens will have to get on to our jobs. No member 
of the Massachusetts Commission on Unemployment and the Minimum 
Wage would seriously maintain, for instance, that if the paying of a 
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living wage made it impossible to employ blind people, that result 
would constitute a reason for making the minimum wage so low that 
blind people might be employed. I think there is nothing better for 
the community, or for the nation, than to find out how many people 
are in it who cannot earn a living wage. For state and community 
will then be forced to take care of the incompetent, recognizing it as 
the fault of the public that they are so ignorant or untrained as not 
to be able to earn a mere living wage. 

A real minimum wage means a leveling u]) in tlu‘ whole housekeeping 
of the city, of the state, and of the nation. It means that we have 
got to set our scales right, that we have got to make the conditions 
in our cities and states such that people can get a living if they are 
willing to work. It means that M'e must give them suiheient train- 
ing so that they can earn a living. I am convinced that the minimum 
wage is one of the big means toward public efficiency. A minimum 
wage properly fixed means a leveling up ; a wage of $5, or .$0, or $8 
means a leveling down. The low wage is therefore more costly for tlie 
state and nation, measured by all the higher and truer standards, and 
also measured by the actual final total cost in dollars, than is a living 
wage. 

Finally, if we have to pay a living wage, it will lielp us to get away 
from the habit of thinking about lower wages as the only remedy for 
high cost of production. The big thing in business and industry tliat 
makes for high costs is waste — waste growing out of inefficient manage- 
ment and inefficient labor. We have not yet begun to appre ciate that, 
much less to control it; because the easiest thing in the world, until the 
minimum wage came, was to cut down wages, or, at least, to attempt it. 
But our industrial w^aste is enormous, even in those businesses with a 
reputation for careful and efficient management. 

In our store, we set down just tw^o things as the ethics of our busi- 
ness ; first, that we have no right to make money unless we serve the 
community ; second, that the real service to the community is not some- 
thing indefinite, but is the selling of goods cheaper and cheaper, pro- 
vided they are made and sold under just and fair conditions. With 
that in mind, there is a spiritual as well as a business compulsion on us 
to cut expenses. But there never comes to us now the suggestion that 
we can lower our expenses by cutting salaries and wages. We knov/ 
that this would be the most short-sighted way of approaching the 
problem. 

To those who are against the minimum wage law, the easiest solution 
to their business problem seems to be to cut wages down. But they 
do not see what is really the big cost in business — waste, and devote 
themselves to getting rid of that. Mr. Hoover and his group of 
engineers have made a report on waste in industry compared with 
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which what I am saying here on the subject is very mild. When we 
are forced by the existence of a minimum wage to apply our corrective 
endeavors to the real source of high costs — waste — we shall be taking 
a real step forward. 

In this connection, I will call attention to a result which cannot be 
ignored — to the man wlio has produced the best commodity for the 
price of its kind in the world, produced it in quantities never before 
dreamed of, and produced it so cheap that it can be sold in competition 
with the cheap labor of Europe — so cheap, indeed, that no country 
can make it to compete with him. I refer to Henry Ford. He has 
produced twelve hundred thousand automobiles a year — eight a minute 
— has financed his whole business from the profits, and has become the 
richest man in the world. And the minimum wage he pays is so high 
that if it were proposed in Massachusetts those who advocated it 
would be set down as crazy. Even at his high minimum wage he has 
been able to employ the lame, the crippled, and the blind of the com- 
munity, not as a charity but at a profit. The statistics in his auto- 
biograpliy covering tliese facts are amazing. The demonstration of 
the possibility of the minimum w^age speaks louder than my words, and 
I hope it may be borne in mind in any decision of the minimum wage 
question. 


Edward A. Filene. 



FISHER’S “THE MAKING OF INDEX NUMBERS” 

Professor Fisher has again enriched the field of quantitative eco- 
nomics by a. work on index numbers' which must be of far-reaching 
importance. Through the searching examination which he has made^ 
Professor Fisher has revealed, as perhaps no worker in this field be- 
fore, the solid foundations upon which index numbers rest, and the unex- 
pectedly high degree of accuracy obtainable, even through some of the 
simpler methods of construction. He has shown that their reliability 
is much beyond that, I think, which most workers in this field had 
imagined ; and he has revealed the especial weaknesses which any par- 
ticular method may possess. Coming at the present time, when index 
numbers have, by a curious turn of events, assumed such a widespread 
practical importance in our everyday life, this is a service of very 
great value. 

The work is devoted almost entirely to methods of averaging and 
weighting; and more especially the former. In his introduction Pro- 
fessor Fisher recites twelve characteristics or “attributes” which index 
numbers possess, and adds : “Of these twelve attributes, I shall deal in 
detail with one only, namely, the formula.” He describes first the six 
methods by which averages of a series of numbers, and especially of 
prices, may be obtained: namely, the arithmetic, harmonic, geometric, 
median, mode, and aggregative, in their simple forms. The first of 
these is the original type of index number and still used, for example, 
in the Economist, the Statist (Sauerbeck), and some other well-known 
series. Almost none of the others are used in their simple forms, save 
the simple aggregative, which is the Bradstreet index. 

In almost all the newer series, and, indeed, some of the older, as in 
Jevons’ pioneer work, it was recognized that any method of simple 
averaging may be subject to a certain error by giving so-called 
equlkl weight to each of the commodities included. Thus, the new 
index of the Bureau of Labor, both in its original and revised form, is a 
“weighted” aggregative; the new British Board of Trade, a weighted 
geometric; the Harvard Committee’s index of basic production, the 
same, and so on. Of methods of weighting there are several: (1) by 
the values assigned in the base year or period of the index; (2) by the 
values of the given year or period which is to be compared with the base ; 
and (3) a system of hybrid values in which, for example, the price of 
each commodity is multiplied by the quantity in the given year, or the 
price in the given year by its quantity in the base year. 

The book then discusses the methods which have been proposed for 
testing the accuracy of any given series, and takes up the two tests 
which seem to Professor Fisher the most decisive. These are, first, the 
time reversal test, in which the computations are worked backwards 

Urving Fisher, The Making of Index Numbers, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, for the Poliak Foundation (1922, price $7.60). 
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and compared with tlic original ; and, secondly, the factor reversal test, 
in which prices and quantities are interchanged. With these founda- 
tions laid, the book then proceeds to the experimental study of prac- 
tically all the principal forms which could be devised from these six 
types of averages and different types of weighting. 

What Professor Fisher has done is to take thirty-six standard com- 
modities of wide distribution and large value, and submit these to an 
intensive study through the six years which have shown the greatest 
dispersion of prices of any period since our Civil War, namely, from 
1913 to 1918, inclusive. Almost all index numbers, in times of narrow 
movement and slight dispersion, will show but slight divergence. It is 
in times of very wide movements and very great dispersion that the 
strength or weakness of a given form may be revealed, and its reliability 
tested. To this acid test he then, in turn, subjects the forty-six 
different primary formulas, wliich may be derived from the combination 
of the different methods of weighting and averaging, with the intent 
to obtain quantitative results. 

From this experimental study Professor Fisher is able to identify 
what he calls the biased types of index numbers and to calculate the 
degree of bias wliich they may have under given conditions. Having 
attained this clear picture of the different types, he is enabled to go on 
to an extremely ingenious system of ‘‘rectifying” or correcting biased 
index numbers, showing tliat it is possible to take almost any method 
of averaging and, by a jiroper s 3 ^stem of weighting, wholly to neutralize 
the skew. "JMiis part of the work, especially, is strikingly new. 

Following tliis exhaustive examination. Professor Fisher deals, in 
two interesting chajders, with the question of what “simple” index 
number is best ; and, secondly, what is the best or “ideal” index number 
of all. He discusses at length the so-called circular test, that is, the 
comparison of any jiair of years in a series with themselves a,nd with 
any other year, as well as with the base 3 ^ear. His conclusion is that, 
theoreticall^s the circular test ought not to be fulfilled by an ideal 
index number but that, for practical purposes, it is fulfilled by the 
best index numbers. The evidence is the “infinitesimal gap” disclosed 
in the actual results. 

Finally, Professor Fisher takes up such practical matters as speed 
of computation, revealing, naturally, an enormous difference, ranging 
from one hour, for the simple aggregative, to as high as sixty-four 
hours for some of the more complicated formulas. Such questions as 
the commodities employed, the assortment of “samples,” the basis of 
classification, the number of quotations, the probable error in the data, 
are briefly discussed with a final summary of findings as compared 
with those of a long line of his predecessors. 

This brief outline gives but a slight idea of the actual llabors of 
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computation which have contributed to make this book a landmark in 
the history of index numbers. To the writer the more interesting 
results may be summed up as follows : 

(1) There is no ‘^perfect” index number attainable. Every method 
of computation involves certain intrinsic difficulties, such as were so 
strongly insisted upon by N. G. Pierson, the Dutch economist. But 
for all practical purposes, in a well-constructed index, these difficulties 
are negligible. 

(2) All methods of averaging may, by the simplest of methods, be 
rectified so as to approach in accuracy almost the highest attainable 
ideal. 

(3) There is no need of using highly complicated formulas, save 
in a recondite examination, for the purpose of establishing a norm 
of accuracy. 

(4) In Professor Fisher’s judgment, there is no best formula 
“for different purposes.” Other considerations than the accuracy of 
averaging must determine the choice of formula. 

(5) ‘‘The real problem of accuracy is now shifted to the other 
features of an index number — the assortment of commodities included, 
their number and data.” 

In substance these conclusions confirm the more theoretical results 
arrived at by previous standard writers upon the subject — ^Walsh, 
Edgeworth, Mitchell and others. But where the others, save Mitchell 
and a few that might be named, have dealt largely with theory and little 
with experiment, the great merit of Fisher’s work is that it is built 
upon a wide experimental examination that gives to these results a 
solidity which nothing else could. 

But little examination has been made of the index numbers actually 
in use. This has been reserved for a i)roposed supplementary volume: 
and the writer cannot but believe tliat such a study would have modified 
some few of Professor Fisher’s conclusions and his view of some of the 
simj)ler methods of calculation. The statement regarding one of these 
latter, the Statist index number, as being askew by some 31 to 36 
per cent, depending on the base year chosen, turns out to have been 
due to an error of computation. It is the only glaring case of bias 
cited among actual index numbers. 

The observation might be made that Professor Fisher carried out 
his entire investigation with a study of only thirty-six commodities; 
and while it is true that mere increase in number of items does not 
correspondingly decrease the probable error, a larger and wider assort- 
ment certainly does. Thus, as is noted below, the Bureau of Labor 
index, from 1890 to 1913, with ninety-two commodities, proved upon 
test to be practically as good a number as could have been constructed 
for that^^eriod. As a matter of fact, Professor Fisher’s index numbers 
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for these thirty-six commodities, worked on Formula 53, the aggre- 
gative mctliod, dill'er much more widely from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index, of between 300 and 400 items, averaged by the same 
method, than the old Bureau of I^ahor average's dilfer. 

In other words, it is clear that, while tlie method of averaging may 
be of importance in an index with a small number of items, it grows 
less and less so with the number and variety of samplings. Therefore, 
it is quite possible that a larger list, of possibly greater variety, though 
it would have heavily increased the work of computation, might have 
yielded ratlu!!' different results, not })erhay)s qualitative but rather 
quantitative, and of such a character as materially to modify some of 
the rather dogmatic views which Professor Fisher expresses. 

This is especially true of the simple arithmetic average, unweighted 
and unrectifi<‘d. The truth seems to be that even this friendless mon- 
grel of index numlx'rs may be, if only the assortment bo large enough 
and varied enough and rep resent ativ(» enough, as good an index as the 
best that can be made. Professor Fisher himself cites the significant 
work of Mitchell on the Aldrich Committee numbers in showing, that, 
even through the wide dispersion {)f the Civil War prices and the subse- 
quent period, different systems of weighting affected the results rela- 
tively little. This could only have been due to the fact that the 
sampling must have been higlily re])resentative and sufficiently wide. 

Again, we speak very loosely wh<*n we refer to tlie simple arithmetic 
as being of equal weighting, for, as Professor Macaulay and Mr. Flux 
have j)ointed out, tliere is an implied weighting even in simple averages 
4)f ratios, and this implied weighting may markedly affect the result, 
according as wi(h*ly separated base years are chosen. F'or example, 
if, as was the fact, rubber could fall in ten years to one tenth of its 
previous price, obviously at the end of liiat ten years its relative 
weight in an average of ratios was one tenth of what it was at the 
beginning. 

There is, moreover, a tendency always, in all prices, to a constant 
dispersion. Thus, as is well known, in the last fifty years food prices 
and forest products, lumber, etc., Iiave been steadily rising relatively 
to the general level ; and in the same period pig iron and many other 
products, like rubber, have been steadily falling; and it seems doubtful 
if any a priori method of weighting could be devised which could wholly 
neutralize the effect of this dispersion. Here, clearly, safety and 
accuracy lie in numbers and variety. Some plan of steadily changing 
weights might help very much, and this might not be very difficult, 
since we now have for over a half century, index figures of quantity 
production in ahnost all the leading lines of industry, and it is very 
easy to calculate the trend of these quantities (each and all have a 
strikingly characteristic and individual rate of growth), and also the 
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relative price trend. And this may give us more accurate or more 
nearly ‘‘ideal” index numbers than any yet devised. 

It seems clear that the effect of bias may very easily be exaggerated. 
It was Professor Fisher himself who, in his address at Atlantic City, 
showed that simply by taking at random a column of newspaper price 
quotations, and setting these down without regard to the decimal place, 
so that all the left-hand integers were in the same column, a fairly 
satisfactory index would result. This is a variant of the simple or 
^‘unweighted” aggregative, which is the twin brother of the simple 
arithmetic. 

Again, Mr. Henry E. Niles has plotted together the old Bureau of 
Labor index, from 1860, which was a recalculation of the old Falkner 
index prepared for the Aldrich Committee, and, from 1890, the new 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, with base values of 1909, and the 
revision of that index on base values of 1919. The old Bureau of 
Labor index is the simple arithmetic, including about ninety-two com- 
modities, with a so-called “equal weighting.” The second and third 
are tlie weighted aggregative, which is among the “very good” formu- 
las recommended by Professor Fisher as approximating the “ideal.” 

New, the extraordinary thing is that, in comparing these three in- 
dices it is found that the difference between the two new Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indices, for 1920, for example (due wholly to the 
different base year values chosen for weighting), w^as much greater than 
the difference between either of these new’ indices and the simple arith- 
metic for any year throughout the tw’cnty-four years from 1890 to 
1913. This could hardly have been pure chance. In other words, for 
these twenty -four years, at least, the simple arithmetic was as good an 
index, on test, as the weighted aggregative. 

Again: We have plotted the three chief British index numbers, the 
Statist, the Economist, and both the new and old Board of Trade 
numbers, together with the index of twenty basic English commodities, 
regularly prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for 
weekly comparison with twenty basic American commodities* Here are 
indices on three different formulas, the simple arithmetic, th?t weighted 
geometric, and the weighted aggregative, and the difference between 
the five indices, save as to the peak attained in 1920, is extremely small ; 
and, we have seen, the same difference in an erratic year like 1920 
may result, even with the weighted aggregative, simply through a 
change in the base year weighting. 

it^eems perfectly clear from this and similar experiments that the 
^,,fil||ple unweighted arithmetic scarcely deserves to be discarded, as 
Professor Fisher says, “perhaps somewhat harshly,” as ‘Vorthless.” 
If the writer might make his own interpretation of Professor FisheFs 
admirable work, it is that the choice of method save where the number 
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of items is small, is relatively unimportant. The choice of weights, 
of material, of the accuracy of the data, of the number of quotations, 
is of far greater importance, and it is these and not the method of 
averaging which makes practically all the remarkable differences, for 
example, which appear at this moment between the different indices 
of prices in this country. Whereas the new Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index shows, at the present time, a rise of only 13 per cent from 
the low point of 1921-1922, Bradstreet’s is up 30 per cent; the New 
York Reserve Bank’s 20 basic, 31 per cent ; and the Harvard index of 
10 sensitive commodities, 55 per cent. Such disparity of results might 
well be regarded as a scandal of index numbers, and as discrediting 
them all. 

But this wholly depends upon the use to which they are to be put. 
Bradstreet’s, in spite of its somewhat fantastic method of weighting, 
is actually the best barometer of the trend of prices in this country 
that we so far possess. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index does 
not quickly and clearly portray these price movements, perhaps by 
reason of its endeavor to include so large a number of commodities, 
and possibly from the fact that it may be rather badly weighted. 
The mere increase in the number of quotations, in itself^ as Professor 
Fisher is at pains to point out, increases the probable accuracy of an 
index only by the square root of the number of items averaged. It is 
the sampling and the weighting that is the vital thing. And inasmuch 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics index is coming to take on an official 
character, as the court of final appeal in a great many important 
questions, it would seem well worth while that the construction of this 
index should again be revised by a committee of well-known experts. 

It is not a scandal that this index and others should so widely dis- 
agree at the moment, but it is a scandal that there should have been a 
difference of more than 10 per cent at the point of widest divergence 
between the computation on 1909 weights and the revision on a base 
of 1919 weights. An index which can vary thus widely, on identically 
the same method of computation, is not suitable as a final arbiter. 

There is an additional reason for such a revision, since it seems as 
if, as a recent writer in the Economist expresses it, the United States 
is being driven by the force of ineluctable circumstance to some kind 
of an experiment with index number control, in the endeavor to regain 
that economic stability which it lost in the war, and in the topsy 
turvy conditions since prevailing. Nothing could offer a firmer base 
for this, nor, in the end, lend greater confidence to the use of index 
numbers than such a painstaking work as that which Professor Fisher 
has carried through. He has cleared away much debris, so that the 
solid struetnre built up in the last fifty or sixty years stands forth 
now in clei^ and preoise outline. Caki. Snyder. 



TENDENCIES IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 

Tile growth of the automobile industry h.as been marked by a consid- 
erable number of changes in the original companies through reorgan- 
ization, consolidation, or their entire elimination as separate operating 
companies. In this pa])er an examination is made of these various 
realignments and readjustments in order to discover to what extent the 
industry has already entered upon, or is about to enter upon, a period 
marked by integration, combination, and monopoly. The paper has to 
do also with the relative benefits and disadvantages accruing from 
either complete or partial integration and monopoly. Tendencies to- 
ward combination, as well as actual corporate consolidations, are re- 
viewed in order to determine the basis for such combinations and also 
to compare the expected results from such policies with those actually 
secured. 

In order that there may be some adequate basis for a study of the 
tendencies under discussion, a number of the more representative com- 
panies have been selected and their history briefly reviewed. 

The General Motors Corporation 

The General Motors (Corporation, which is one of the outstanding 
organizations in the automobile industry, was organized originally on 
September 16, 1908, as the General Motors Conqiari}" of New Jersey. 
This company w^as given a perpetual charter for ‘‘the purpose of en- 
gaging in the manufacture of and dealing in motors, motor cars, and 
machines; to acquire from others their business if of the same general 
characteristics as that for which the corporation is organized; to 
acquire patents and trade marks; to acquire* and dispose of by sale, 
mortgage, or otherwise, securities of otlier corjiorations with similar 
corporate powers and to aid such other corporations.”’ 

Business conditions immediately ])receding the formation of this 
company were important factors in its organization. The chaotic 
conditions of 1907-1908 had seriously’ affected the automobile industry. 
Sales were greatly reduced, factories were closed down entirely or were 
operating at a fraction of their normal capacity, and a puinber of the 
weaker companies had been forced into bankruptcy. The pnmediate 
outlook was doubtful and there were many competent persons who seri- 
ously questioned the future of the industry. Under such conditions 
this company wjis organized. 

The promoter of the company, Mr. W. C. Durant, had faith in the 
future of the industry. He had been successful in building up the 

‘Moody’s Marmal of Corporations, 1913, p. 1413. 
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Buick Automobile Company, and now utilized the profits derived from 
that project to secure control of the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
the Oakland, which was practically bankrupt, the Oldsmobik Company, 
which was not earning its dividends, and several smaller companies.* 
This concentration of control made possible the adoption of certain 
policies from which marked advantages were expected. The develop- 
ment of a complete line of cars by one organization permitted it to 
appeal to an unusually broad market ; this greatly increased the volume 
of sales, and made possible mass production, with its accompanying 
increase in manufacturing efficiency. Not only was the manufacturing 
and sales position of the various companies bettered, but their financial 
position was also greatly strengthened by this concentration of control. 

The policy of ex})ansion adopted by the company, in order to round 
out its organization, resulted in additional companies being acquired 
during the following 3 "ear, so that by September 30, 1909, the organ- 
ization consisted of eleven automobile companies, two truck companies, 
and eight parts manufacturers, wuth a total production in 1909 of 
28,500 cars,* representing approximately 24.5 per cent of the total 
annual production of all cars, exclusive of Fords.* The y^ear ending 
September 30, 1910, was void of any additions; but the following year 
the company acquired tlie Welch Motor Car Company of Pontiac, 
Michigan, and the Hcany Conipany^, a holding company controlling 
companies engaged in the production of incandescent lamps and as- 
bestos-covered magneto wire. In order to make effective its policy of 
increased manufacturing efficienc^s the company discontinued the manu- 
facture of a number of makes of cars, and began the transfer of manu- 
facturing activities to the more efficient plants. Pursuant to this 
policy, in 1913 seven companies w'ere eliminated as separate organiza- 
tions and w^ere converted into parts-producing units, and by 1914 the 
compaii}" had standardized its output to five makes of cars and one 
truck.® 

No important additions or consolidations w^ere made in 1915, because 
the facilities of the company w^ere taxed b^^ the increased volume of 
business that came with the general development of the industry. As 
a result of this rapid development, the compain^ produced, in 1915, 
138,000 automobiles and 0,000 trucks, or approximately 28 per cent 
of the total production of automobiles, exclusive of Fords, and 8 per 
cent of the total truck output for the year.® This growth continued 
unabated during 1916, resulting in an even greater expansion of the 

^Motor, January, reprint, p. 12. 

of Corporations, 1910, p. 2718. 

*Fact8 dhd Figures of the Automobile Industry^ 1921, p. 7. 

"Moody’s Man/ual of Corporations, 1915, p. 258^ 

*Fact8 and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1921, p. 7. 
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company’s productive facilities/ Incre*ased manufacturing efficiency 
Ivas also secured by discontinuing production of the Carter-Car and 
converting its plant into a parts factory.* 

During this year also the General Motors Corporation was organized 
as a holding company under the laws of Delaware, to acquire the assets 
* of the General Motors Company. Control of this company was vested 
in the Chevrolet Motor Company, which owned a controlling interest 
in the corporation’s stock.® The general policy was adopted of main- 
taining the separate corporate existence of the various subsidiary 
companies and of operating them as divisions of the parent company. 

An important departure in policy occurred during 1917, when the 
corporation entered the farm tractor business through the purchase 
of the stock of the Samson Sieve Grip Tractor Company of California 
and the business of the Janesville Machine Company of Janesville, 
Wisconsin.^ In 1919 the tractor facilities of the corporation were 
greatly extended by the construction of a large tractor plant at Janes- 
ville, and by the purchase of an agricultural implement manufacturing 
company to provide suitable farming implements for use with the cor- 
poration’s tractor.^' 

The addition of the Chevrolet Motor Company to the corporation’s 
holdings on May 2, 1918, not only simplified the corporation’s financial 
relations but also resulted in a marked increased in the productive 
facilities of the corporation. The Chevrolet Motor Company, in addi- 
tion to pjjj^ucing 125,000 cars in 1917, also controlled through its 
subsidiary Bpmpanies the production of such units as motors, axles, 
transniii^ons, and bodies used by the company itself. One of its sub- 
sidiarj^^' the United States Motors, in turn controlled other companies 
engaged'^in the production of roller bearings, electrical equipment, ra- 
diators, rims, and other devices used in the industry. The Chevrolet 
Oojtnpany had also established assembly plants in California, Missouri, 
Ontario, Canada, for the more convenient and economical distri- 
bution of its cars.” 

In anticipation of the ever-increasing requirements of the business 
of the corporation, a considerable increase in manufacturing facilities 
was provided in 1919 by the construction of a new foundry and a new 
forge shop, the purchase of several parts factories, and the establish- 
ment of a truck assembly plant in eastern territory. The Fisher Body 
Corporation, the largest producer of bodies in the industry, was also 
acquired in 1919, in order to assure the corporation of control over 

^Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1917, p. 400. 

1917, p. 401, 

^Ihid,, 1917, p. 400. 

1918, p. 2183. 

1921, p. 1482. 

“Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1918, p. 2182. 
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the major portion of its body requirements. The Fisher Body Cor- 
poration also has extensive facilities for the manufacture of body and 
automobile hardware. This company also brought with it the National 
Plate Glass Company, with an annual production of 11,000,000 square 
feet of j^late glass.” 

With the coming of the recent depression, the General Motors 
abandoned further expansion of manufacturing capacity and concen- 
trated its attention on the problem of securing increased efficiency 
within the organization. The tractor project, having proved un- 
successful, was abandoned and the plant utilized for other purposes. 
The miscellaneous activities which the company had acquired as inci- 
dental to its growth were either eliminated or brought into proper 
relationship to the organization. Since the recent acquisition of a 
differential gear manufacturing company, the corporation not only has 
a satisfactory car manufacturing capacity, but also owns plants for 
the manufacture of all of its more essential parts and accessories.” 

Financial Control of the General Motors Corporation, Tlie finan- 
cial history of the General Motors Corporation is closely linked with 
the personality and activities of Mr. W. C. Durant, who in 1908 
organized the original General Motors Company, and who retained 
control until 1910, In that year he was forced to relinquish control 
to eastern banking interests for a period of five years, as a condition for 
the advancement of the necessary credit to the company. However, 
at the termination of the period, he was able to eliminate the eastern 
interests because the Chevrolet Motor Compands of which he was presi- 
dent, had acquired a controlling interest in the stock of the General 
Motors Company.” In 1916 the present General Motors Corporation 
was organized to take over the holdings of the General Motbrs Com- 
pany; and in 1918 the corporation absorbed, through an exchange of 
securities, the Chevrolet Motor Company, which had previously con- 
trolled it.” 

^Anwaal Report, General Motors Corporation, 1920, p. 7. 

^*Aimual Report, General Motors Corporation, 1922, p. 21. 

^^Motor, January, 1923, reprint, p. 16. 

“Moody’s Manual of Corporations, 1918, p. 2133. In 1910 the eastern banking 
Ingres ts, as a condition for supplying the much needed credit to the General Motors 
Company, were able to establish and control a voting trust of the common stock 
of the company for a period ending September 18, 1916. Mr. W. C. Durant was 
replaced as president of the company and became a director. In a short time, how- 
ever, hife was instrumental in organizing the Chevrolet Motor Company of Flint, 
Michigaik, and on December 23, 1916, its authorized capital stock was increased 
from $20,000,000 to $80,000,000 {ibid,, 1917, p. 399). The stockholders of the General 
Motors Company were then invited to exchange their General Motors Stock for 
Chevrolet Motor Company stock and by February, 1916, Mr. Durant and his asso- 
ciates had disposition pledges covering the transfer of 100,000 shares out of a total 
of 166,000 shares of General Motors Company {ibid., 1916, p. 2852). 

On October 18, 1916, the General Motors Corporation was organized for the pur- 
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The unprecedented demand for the corporation’s product, and ex- 
pected continuance of this prosperity, resulted in a policy of expansion 
involving exceedingly heavy borrowing by the corporation. The com- 
ing of the depression, which was extremely severe in the automobile 
industry, found the company in the midst of tliis program and in need 
of credit. The du Pont de Nemours and Company, which in 1918 had 
secured a substantial interest in the General Motors Corporation, was 
able to secure control of the corporation in the latter part of 1920, 
Mr. Durant retiring from the corporation on December 1, 1920. 

The eastern banking interests had long been interested in securing 
a foothold in the automobile industry, and had been temporarily suc- 
cessful in the case of the General Motors Company during the period 
1910-1915. The recent transfer of control to the du Pouts, with 
the affiliation of J. P. Morgan and Company and of British-Canadian 
interests, again ties the corporation up very closely with the East.^^ 

Integration. The history of the General Motors Corporation indi- 
cates a definite policy favoring the manufacture and production by the 
corporation, either directly or through subsidiary companies, of a 
large number of the component parts utilized in tlie building of its 
several cars. The company in 1912 manufactured relatively few of 
the essential parts of an automobile, whereas in 1920 the organization 
had extended its scoj)e so that not only all tlie engines used in its cars, 
but a large proportion of such units as gears, axles, crankshafts, radia- 
tors, electrical equipment, roller bearings, warning signals, spark plugs, 
bodies, plate glass, and body hardware, were produced either by a 
General Motors unit or by a subsidicary.’’* 

The policy of the company has in the main been to acquire a suffi- 
cient partvS-manufacturing capacity to insure an adequate supply for 
its normal needs, with the option of drawing on the market for such 
additional quantities as conditions may demand. In a few cases the 

pose of acquiring the slock of the General Motors Company and the stockholders of 
this company were requested to exchange Uioir stock for (Jcncral Motors Corporation 
stock. In accordance with this request the Clievrolet Motor Company deposited 
its stock in the General Motor Company, receiving in return 450, 000 shares of the 
corporation’s stock, thus giving it control of the corporation as of December 31, 
1910 {ibid., 1917, p. 39.9). Mr. Durant, as president of the Chevrolet Company, was 
again in control of the situation, the eastern hankers were repaid and the voting 
trust dissolved. The General Motors Company was dissolved as of August 1, 1917, 
the new General Motors Corporation taking over its plants and business {ibid., 1917, 
p. 399). 

In order to simplify the corporate structure of the General Motors Corporation a 
plan was effected providing for the exchange of Chevrolet stock for General Motors 
stock. As a result of this exchange the General Motors secured possession of the 
stock of the C’hcvrolet Company which then became a subsidiary of the corporation 
{ibid., 1919, p. 2486). 

^’Moody’s Marmal of Corporations, 1921, p. 1483. 

Annual Report, General Motors Corporation, 1920, p. 7. 
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corporation has an excess of parts-manufactiiring capacity, and the 
excess is made available for the general trade. The corporation has 
for tlie most part conhned itself to the production of such articles as 
relate largely to the manufacture of automobiles. In some cases, 
such as steel, tires, and batteries, where the prox)ortion of the total 
output which is used by the automobile manufacturers is relatively 
small, the General Motors Corporation has found it advisable to pur- 
chase its requirements, rather ihan to control such companies. 

Comhlnatian. Hie growth of the corporate holdings of the General 
Motors Corporation has been attained through the consolidation of a 
number of individual companies into the parent organization and also 
through the creation of additional units. In securing control of the 
independent companies, the corjioration has in some cases purchased 
their assets outright; in others it has secured possession of all the 
common stock ; while in still other cases it has secured only a majority 
of the common stock. The corporation has, in the majority of cases, 
allowed these coirifianies to retain their separate corporate existence, 
operating as divisions of the parent corporation. In the case of some 
of the companies, however, it has been found desirable to discontinue 
their corporate existence and to convert them into simple operating 
units of the coiqioration. 

The cor])oration has [irovided for a considerable degree of freedom 
within the divisions in Ihe carrying out of their manufacturing activi- 
ties; and while it maintains a central sales organization, a central per- 
sonnel department, a central research department, and other similar 
dejiartrnents, tlu‘V serve ])rlmarily in an advisory capacity, and each 
producing unit is ])laced largely on its own responsibility as to methods 
and results, 'i^'he corporation has in addition permitted the various 
automobile divisions to ])roduce cars of dilferent types and sizes, some 
of which compete with eacli other on the market. It has not attempted 
to concentrate its activities on the production of one j)articular car or 
one brand of cars [)rotluced in v.arious models. Rather it has follow^ed 
the policy of producing a number of dilferent types, sizes, and models, 
in order to reach tlu* largest ])ossible market.”* In a few cases where 
there has been excessive du])lication of models by the various divisions, 
the less po[)ular models have been discontinued ; in the case of several 
of the companies, the plants have been converted into parts factories. 
The corporation, in following out this polic^^ of producing a number of 
ty})es and models, has recognized the fact that the automobile market 
consists of a number of classes or levels of demand and that the element 
of style enters largely into the sale of an automobile. 

An examination of the production figures of the various units iudi- 

^^Syatein, October, 1920, p. 610. 
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cates that they have enjoyed a very substantial growth, one which has 
been at least in proportion to that of the automobile industry as a 
wliole. The presence of numerous competitors has made it inadvisable 
for the corporation to restrict output, even if it had so desired. The 
evident policy, therefore, has been to permit each unit to enter into 
competition not only with the outside competitors but also to some 
extent with the other units of the corporation itself, thus securing the 
maximum cultivation of the market. 

This has been true not only in the case of the sale of the finished 
product but also in the case of the various parts-makers within the 
organization. While it is expected that the various automobile divi- 
sions will give preference to a corporation parts-maker, still they 
retain the right to buy from outside sources if better prices can be 
secured. The parts divisions, likewise, have the right to sell their 
product to the general trade if they can thereby secure a more favor- 
able price. Thus efficiency is not hindered by the common ownership 
of the divisions ; rather the arrangement is such that it secures for 
each division the results of its labors and renders it impossible for an 
inefficient division to throw its burden upon the others.*^ 

In its development the corporation has also acquired a number of 
businesses which are not closelj" allied to the production of automobiles, 
such as a farm lighting business, a mechanical refrigerator company, 
etc. These activities have, however, been acquired largely as incidental 
to the securing of other activities which pertain directly to the pro- 
duction of automobiles. For example, the farm lighting business 
came with the Delco Company, a large producer of automobile elec- 
trical equipment. The mechanical refrigerator business was acquired 
in order to broaden the field of activity of the corporation; but this 
policy seems to have been abandoned, and the importance of these 
various and miscellaneous activities is now insignificant as compai’ed 
with the principal business of producing automobiles. It appears, 
therefore, that the corporation has adhered closely to its original 
business and has concerned itself primarily with acquiring control of 
such other companies as are engaged in the manufacture of automo- 
biles, parts, or closely allied products. 

Monopoly, The General Motors Corporation, with an annual pro- 
duction of 400,000 automobiles,*^ is the largest single producer of 
automobiles, exclusive of the Ford Motor Company. The productive 
capacity of the industry in 1920 was approximately 2,200,000 cars.” 
When the output of the Ford Motor Company is deducted, the total 
annual production of all other producers is approximately 1,200,000 

^System, October, 1920, p. 610. 

^Annual Report, General Motors Corporation, 1920, p, 6. 

^Facta and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1921, p. 7. 
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cars, of which the General Motors Corporation produces about 33 1-3 
per cent. 

A consideration of the possibility of monopoly control by the coi'- 
poration can best be made by considering each of the three principal 
classes into which the industry is divided. 

Among cars of higher price, the corporation is represented by 
the Cadillac, of which approximately 20,000 are produced annually. 
This car, which has one standard chassis, is p induced in a number 
of body styles and sizes. It has as its competitors such cars as tlie 
Packard, the Lincoln, the Peerless, and the Marrnon, and the total 
production of these competitors is several times that of the Cadillac 
Company. The tendency, moreover, until the recent depression, was 
for the number of competitors to increase; and at the present time 
there are at least fifteen representative companies competing in this 
field. 

Among medium-priced cars, the Buick, the Oakland, and the Olds- 
mobile arc offered by the corporation, in competition with such cars 
as the Dodge, Essex, Hudson, Chalmers, Reo, Jordan, AVillys-Knight, 
Hupmobile, Nash, Studebaker, Chandler, and numerous others. The 
output of the Dodge and Studebaker Companies is approximately 
equal to that of the above units of the General Motors, so that the 
combined output of the independent companies is considerably in ex- 
cess of that of the corporation. Furthermore, a review of the prices 
on the various cars indicates relatively little difference. 

The production of the Chevrolet brings the corporation into direct 
competition with the Ford Motor Company; and that this competition 
is often keen is testified by the experience of the various Ford and 
Chevrolet dealers throughout the country. The Chevrolet also has the 
competition of the light four-cylinder Overland, of which approximately 
100,000 are marketed annually. The recent advent of the Durant 
Motors, Inc., has also added another competitor. 

This brief survey of the General Motors’ competitive position indi- 
cates clearly that while tlie corporation is a large producer of auto- 
mobiles, it does not have a monopoly of the market either as a whole 
or in any one of the various fields which it enters. The presence of 
such a large number of producers in each group indicates that even 
if a number of the weaker companies should disappear in the near 
future, there would still be comparatively little possibility of the 
General Motors being able to establish a monopoly. The corporation 
in formulating its policy, has recognized the fact that monopoly 
would be not only undesirable but also impracticable. It has con- 
cerned itself, therefore, with the problem of securing adequate repre- 
sentation in each of the various fields, rather than with attempting to 
secure monopoly power. 
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The Dueant Motoes, Inc. 

The recent organization and growth of the Durant Motors, Inc., has 
been one of the unexpected developments of late automobile history. 
The company M'as incorporated by Mr. W. C. Durant «and his asso- 
ciates on January 13, 1921, and rcincorporated on April 2, 1921, in 
Delaware, with authority to engage in the manufacture and sale of 
automobiles, and also to acquire the securities of other companies en- 
gaged in this or similar business. 

The conditions which led to the fornmtion of this new organization 
were of two classes, personal and impersonal. Tlie personal factor 
was the personality and reputation of Mr. VV. C. Durant, who liad but 
recently relinquished the presidency of the (roneral Motors Corpora- 
tion. His experience and reputation enabled liim to apjx'al to a wide 
range of investors, who had confidence in his new project primarily 
because of their faith in him. The impersonal factors were mainly 
those having to do with the conditions in the automobile industry in 
1920. The industry had been seriously aifected bj^ tlic general busi- 
ness depression, sales had been greatly curtailed, plants were idle, 
many companies were in financial difficulties, anrl the outlook was ex- 
ceedingly uncertain. The conditions were in many respects similar to 
those which existed in 1908 when Mr. Durant originally organized the 
General Motors Company, lly organizing his company during the 
lower part of the business cycle he was again able to perfect his organ- 
ization in time to develop along with the upward turn of the <!ycle. 

In the two years since its incorporation, the Durant Motors has 
been able, either through the ])urchasc of established companies or the 
development of new companies, to place on the mai'ket a comj)lete line 
of six cars ranging in price from the $10,000 Locomobile to the $138 
Star car. Plant capacity has also been secured witli an estimated 
annual capacity of more than 350,000 cars, and new facilities arc 
constantly being acquired. In the fifteen months prior to March, 
1923, it had produced over 58,000 automobiles of which 11,000 were 
Star cars, the balance being Durant Fours and Sixes. 

Integration. The recent organization of the Durant Motors, to- 
gether with its rapid growth, has been such as to concentrate the 
efforts of its promoters on the more immediate problems concerned 
with the financing of the company and the production of the initial 
output of cars. Little attempt has as yet been made to control the 
production of even the more essential parts of the various cars. In 
the case of the Locomobile Company, where an established company 
was acquired, the production of a considerable number of the prin- 

^Iwveator and Trader^ February 16, 1923. 

^Ihid., March 28, 1923. 
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cipal units had been the custom for some time. In the case of the 
newly established companies, however, the general policy has been 
largely one of purchasing the companies’ requirements from the estab- 
lished parts-makers. Tluxt the company intends eventually to follow 
a policy of integration as regards at least its principal requirements, 
would seem to be indicated by the recent statement of Mr. Durant in 
regard to the purcluise of the American Plate Glass Company, in which 
he said, ‘‘Its connection with the Durant automobile body builders will 
be similar to that existing between the National Plate Glass Company 
and the Fisher Body Company? wliich the latter controls. 

If the company is able to realize the production program an- 
nounced, it will undoubtedly find it advantageous to control the 
production of its more essential units, such as engines, axles, trans- 
missions, bodies, etc. The extension of the }>olicy to include the many 
minor accessories is unlikely to occur for some time, if at all. If the 
experienc*e of the* (ireneral Motors Corporation is any criterion, the 
company would also find it inadvisable to attempt to integrate the 
sources of such raw materials as steel and lumber. 

Combination, The cory)orate plan of tiiis company is very similar 
to that of the General Motors Corporation, in which the parent com- 
pany acts })rimarily as a holding company and o])c‘rates the various 
subsidiary corporations as divisions of itself. In following out this 
policy the company has organized a number of divisional companies, 
the Durant Motors of New York, Michigan, California, Indiana, 
New Jersey, and Canada; the Star Motors, Inc., of Dt'laware; Star 
Motor Company of New York, Michigan, and California; Flint Motor 
Company of Michigan ; and the Mason Motor Truck Company. It 
has also secured control of ihe Locomobile Company and of the Ameri- 
can Plate Glass Comjiany."^ 

An interesting feature of the corporation is the widespread owner- 
ship of its stock. J'here are over 146,000 persons who are stock- 
holders in the company, which gives it the second largest group of 
stockholders among corporations in the United States.^’ 

Monopoly, The avowed })urpose of the Durant Motors, Inc., has 
been to produce a complete series of cars ranging in price from the 
Star, which was to sell at current Ford prices, to the Locomobile in the 
highest x>i*iced group. In realizing this intention, the company has 
placed on the market the following cars: the Star, the Durant Four, 
the Durant Six, the Flint Six, the Princeton, tlie Locomobile, and 
also a truck, the Mason Road King. 

That the company is entering a highly competitive market is evi- 

^^Investor and Trader, March 17, 1923. 

February 16, 1923. 

”Ibid,, February 16, 1923. 
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dent on considering some of its rivals. In the case of the Star car the 
company will compete with the Ford, the Chevrolet, and the Overland, 
the keenest competition being expected from the Ford Company, which 
has hitherto occupied its field practically unchallenged.” Among me- 
dium-priced cars the Durant, the Flint, and the Princeton are to be 
offered. The company will not only have the competition of a number 
of the General Motors cars but will also compete with a majority of the 
“independents.” Its higher-priced product will to some extent com- 
pete with such cars as the Pierce-Arrow, the Lincoln, and the Rolls- 
Royce, although an effort is being made to place it above much of this 
competition by raising the price considerably above the others, ex- 
cepting the Rolls-Royce. The company not only cannot hope to 
secure monopoly control in any of the various fields, but its successful 
continuance in business will be dependent upon its ability to meet keen 
competition. 


The Foed Motor Company 

The Ford Motor Company, at the time of its incorporation in 1903, 
was engaged primarily in the assembling of its car, the motors being 
manufactured by Dodge Brothers, and other parts being purchased 
from a variety of producers and jobbers. The rapid growth of its 
business soon placed the company in a position where it was not only 
strong enough financially, but also large enough, profitably to manu- 
facture its motors and other machined parts. In 1914 consequently 
it discontinued further purchases from Dodge Brothers and also greatly 
reduced the number of parts secured from other producers.” 

In the suit of Dodge Brothers against Ford, argued before the 
Michigan Supreme Court,” the testimony of the plaintiffs brought 
out the fact that Mr. Ford had declared it to be his intention to invest 
millions of dollars in the purchase of ore mines in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan and in Minnesota ; to acquire or build ships to transport 
this ore to the Ford Motor Company’s blast furnaces to be erected 
on the River Rouge in Detroit; and to construct and install steel 
manufacturing plants to produce steel products to be used in the 
manufacture of the Ford car. Mr. Ford, when examined on the sub- 
ject, stated that it was possible that the Ford Motor Company might 
develop along the lines indicated. 

Sh6rtly after this Mr. Ford purchased the interests of the minority 
stockholders in the Ford Motor Company, so that he might have entire 

“The company had by January, 1928, already accepted over 281,000 orders for 
Star cars, and had over 800,000 orders waiting to be accepted (Jfotor, January, 
1923, reprint, p. 26). 

“204 Michigan Supreme Court Records and Briefs, p, 8. 

“204 Michigan 496. 
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control of the company. Gigantic blast furnaces, with a daily capa- 
city of 1,500 tons have been erected at the River Rouge. It is ex- 
pected that all castings and steel parts used in the Ford car, the 
truck, and the tractor, will eventually be manufactured at this plant.” 
Iron mines, at Iron Mountain in northern Michigan, have been secured 
through the Michigan Iron, Land, and Lumber Company, a subsidiary 
of the Ford Motor Company, as well as large areas of standing timber, 
from which the Ford Company is at the present time producing a 
considerable quantity of the lumber used for body frames. The ore 
is now transported to the River Rouge plant in chartered boats, but 
this situation is shortly to be changed by the substitution of Ford- 
owned ships.** 

Extensive coal properties have been acquired in Kentucky, in order 
to give the company control of its coal supply. Likewise, the com- 
pany, through its purchase of the Detroit, Toledo, and Ironton Rail- 
way, has secured direct access to the coal fields of Kentucky and West 
Virginia. This railroad crosses fifteen other roads, many of which are 
important trunk lines, and thus insures to the Ford Company an 
unusually wide range of choice in the selection of routes for its other 
shipments.** 

The Ford Motor Company has extensive facilities at its River Rouge 
plant for the manufacture of touring and roadster bodies, but as yet 
these facilities have not been developed sufficiently to supply the com^ 
pany’s requirements. Large numbers of bodies are purchased from 
outside manufacturers, the Fisher Body Company (a General Motors* 
subsidiary) being an important supplier of closed-car bodies. The 
recent purchase of the Allegheny Plate Glass Company of Glassmere, 
Pennsylvania, with an annual production of approximately 6,500,000 
square feet of plate glass,** and the development of extensive lumber 
and planing mills in northern Michigan, indicate that the company 
expects to increase its body-producing facilities materially. 

Numerous parts, such as wheels, tops, tires, and many miscellaneous 
units, are also secured from outside producers. A number of years ago 
the company developed a small experimental plant for the production 
of tires ; and while this department is still retained, the company con- 
tinues to purchase all of its tire requirements. Mr. Ford has stated 
that he might at some time develop a tire factory, but as yet no 
such step has been taken. 

Besides these plants mentioned, the company has thirty-three other 
plants scattered throughout the United States, twenty-two of which 

Detroit Ntws, January 17, 1928, p. 1. 

^R0view of Bedews, November, 1921, p. 494. 
p. 487. 

JOotroU News, February 14, 1928, p. 1. 
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make parts, assemble cars, and act as distributing centers. Foreign 
assembly plants are also located in Manchester, Fngland; Ford City, 
Canada; Cadiz, Spain; Copenhagen, Denmark; Bordeaux, France; 
and in South America. A large tractor plant is located at Cork, 
Ireland.*® 

Integration, The development and extension of the Ford Motor 
Company into the various fields described indicates a policy of inte- 
gration. This policy is especially pronounced in the case of the 
company’s steel requirements. When asked as to the reason for desir- 
ing to control the steel processes, Mr. Ford stated that it was not 
because of any difficulty in securing adequate supplies of steel from 
the established producers, as the company had never experienced any 
difficulty as to the delivery of pig iron. Mr. Lee, who was at that 
time in charge of the manufacturing activities of the company, stated 
that they had experienced considerable trouble every season in securing 
adequate suj^plies of iron. Mr. Kennedy, consulting engineer for the 
Ford blast furnace work, testified that in his opinion the Ford Motor 
Company could, under the range of steel prices prevailing in 1919, 
probably make the furnaces pay for themselves in a year.** 

A survey of the Ford Company’s activities indicates that the policy 
of the company is to control the source of its raw materials to a greater 
extent' than even the General Motors Corporation. It has integrated 
its parts sources largely through the addition of new departments to 
the home plant rather than through the control of subsidiary parts- 
producing units. It is unlikely, however, that it will ever be absolutely 
self-contained, because of the great variety of articles needed for its 
products. As regards the majority of items the policy is definitely one 
of integration. 

Combination. The corporate history of the Ford Motor Company 
has been relatively uneventful. There has been no extensive use of the 
holding company, as in the case of the General Motors Corporation; 
the Ford Company has been primarily a manufacturing company. 
In the case of the producers of its raw materials, the company has 
either purchased them outright and absorbed them, or has purchased 
them and allowed them to continue their separate corporate existence. 
In the production of manufactured parts the general policy has been to 
extend the facilities of the company itself rather than to purchase 
other companies. 

Until its recent acquisition of the Lincoln Motor Car Company, 
the Ford Company had confined itself to a highly specialized field. 
This new addition is the producer of a high-priced car which not only 
appeals to an entirely different market but requires different methods 

“Moody’s Mamtal of Gorporation$, 1921, p. 1445. 

“204 Michigan Supreme Court Records and Briefs, p. 551 and 500. 
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of production, so that there is little in common between the Lincoln 
Company and the Ford Company. Its purchase seems to have been 
determined largely by other than business considerations, and it is not 
indicative of the general policy of the Ford Company. 

There is little possibility of the Ford Motor Company’s entering 
into a combination with other automobile manufacturers. Not only 
has it a unique position in the industry, which it would be unwilling to 
sacrifice, but there is little which it could gain from any such com- 
bination. Furthermore, the fact that the company is owned entirely by 
Mr. Ford and his immediate family insures, in the absence of some 
unforseen contingency, the continued independence of this company. 

Monopoly. The Ford Motor Company produces for a market in 
which it is virtually supreme. It made approximately 95 per cent 
of the cars in its class in 1920. Within its field the Ford Company 
has many of the aspects of monopoly power, as is evidenced by the 
manner in which prices are revised from time to time. It is true that 
the Ford Company has the competition of the Chevrolet and the Over- 
land to some extent; but this competition is not a serious menace, 
because of the difference in both the price and type of car produced. 
The introduction of the new Star car by the Durant Motors, Inc., is 
a factor of importance in any consideration of the future competitive 
position of the Ford Company, especially if the promoters of the 
company are able to realize their production program. 

The ‘Tndepenoent” Companies 

In addition to the General Motors Corporation and the Ford Motor 
Company, there are a considerable number of other companies engaged 
in the manufacture of automobiles — 106 companies in 1923.” These 
companies range in size from the small assembler of cars to the larger 
organizations such as Dodge Brothers, Studebaker Company, Willys- 
Overland Company, etc. Their total annual production is approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 cars, and includes the entire range of prices, although 
the majority of the companies are producing cars within the medium- 
priced group. 

These companies fall into three groups when classified as to origin: 
(1) companies which were engaged in the manufacture of buggies, 
wagons, and bicycles when the automobile industry began, and which 
have developed along with it ; (2) companies which originally served the 
industry as parts-makers, later engaging in the manufacture of their 
own cars; (8) companies organized originally and primarily for the 
purpose of manufacturing automobiles. In each of these groups are 
to be found representative companies, as the Studebaker Company in 

"Tkt J>etrott Fr«t Prw, April 4, 1938, p. 7. 
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group one, the Dodge Brothers Company in group two, and the Hud- 
son and Packard Motor Car Companies in group three. The ma- 
jority of the smaller producers fall within group three; and while 
there are a number of strong representative companies in this group, 
there are also a number of companies of doubtful stability. The 
history of this group is one of new companies being organized, of finan- 
cial and other difficulties, of their reorganization, sale, or merger with 
some larger organization. In the other groups it is found that the 
companies were for the most part well established before entering the 
automobile field, and that consequently their development has been 
more steady. 

Integration. There is a considerable difference in policy among the 
various ‘‘independent” companies in regard to integration. The prob- 
lem of the manufacturer of higher-priced cars is essentially different 
from that of either the large-scale producer or the small producer of 
medium-priced cars.** 

The manufacturer of high-priced cars, costing $3,000 or over, 
has in practically all cases, adopted the policy of producing the motors, 
axles, transmissions, and other essential units for the car in his own 
fac^ry; Ther^ are several reasons for this policy: the manufacturer 
is soling a quality product, and he can best assure himself of high 
standards, both in quality and workmanship, by manufacturing his 
own parts. He has also found from experience that the purchaser of 
the higher-priced automobile prefers to buy a car which is “manu- 
factured” by the company rather than simply assembled. As a result 
of these conditions the manufacturers in this class are constantly 
increasing the number of parts produced within their own factory. 

The small producer of medium-priced cars is usually dependent upon 
the parts-makers for all his parts, even the motors being purchased. 
This condition is very often the result of his limited financial resources. 
By purchasing the various units, he greatly reduces his fixed investment 
for tools and equipment and keeps his capital in more liquid form. 
If he is able to purchase all the necessary parts, it requires but com- 
paratively little capital to assemble these parts into the finished pro- 
duct. The small producer also usually finds that he can secure from 
an established parts-maker a better article than he could produce 
himself and can get it at a lower price. 

As the small producer increases his volume of business, he usually 
first attempts to produce his own motor and then extends his activities 
to include other of the more essential units which he believes he can 
produce either better or cheaper than the parts-makers. 

The large-scale producers have, in practically all cases, undertaken 

^he Automobile, Mey 2S, 1916, p. 964. 
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the manufacture of the motors used in their cars. With regard to 
other parts, there is a considerable lack of uniformity in policy. Some 
companies, like the Studebaker, manufacture practically all the parts 
entering into their product. Other companies, like the Jordan, pur- 
chase practically all their parts and assemble them about the com- 
pany’s motor. The tendency, however, appears to be for the manu- 
facturer to increase the number of machined parts produced in his 
own factory but to continue to depend on outside sources for such 
units as bodies, tires, windshields, tops, radiators, and electrical equip- 
ment. 

The general tendency among the ^‘independent” companies has been 
toward integration of the immediate sources of supply. No attempt 
has been made to integrate the primary processes, such as the pro- 
duction of iron or the manufacture of tires. This policy is in recog- 
nition of the fact not only that such integration would require an 
excessive capital outlay, but also that the demand of any of the com- 
panies represents but a small proportion of the total production of 
such commodities by established companies. Unless a number of the 
“independent” companies should unite to handle such a project, it is 
certain that no individual company of this group would find it a profit- 
able undertaking. 

Combination, In the development of the “independent” companies 
there have been no large-scale combinations of the various producers, 
as in the case of the General Motors Corporation. The larger “inde- 
pendent” companies have occasionally secured control of other com- 
panies, usually parts-producers, but there has been no extensive move- 
ment toward combination. In 1916 a project was launched to merge 
the Willy s-Overland Company, the Hudson Company, the Chalmers 
Motor Car Company, the Electric Auto-Lite Company, and the United 
Motors Corporation, this last company to be closely linked up with 
the General Motors Corporation through the common presidency of 
Mr. Durant. This project failed of completion.*^ Since that time 
there has been no comprehensive attempt at large-scale combination by 
the “independent” companies. 

The increasingly keen competition in the automobile industry will 
render it impossible for some of the smaller and less efficient companies 
to continue production, and will cause them either to be eliminated 
entirely from the field or to seek alliance with stronger companies. 
There is the possibility of combining a group of companies producing 
complementary rather than competing cars, and thus offering a com- 
plete series of cars to appeal to all classes of buyers. However, the 
stronger “independent” companies have, for the most part, established 

^Ths AutomobUe, June 8, 1916, p. 1049. 
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themselves in a definite market as regards price and type of car, and 
there is little to induce them to attempt to broaden their market by 
adding the product of a weak producer. A combination of weak 
companies would fall heir to many of the limitations of the individual 
companies, and its success would be problematic. 

The rapid growth of the automobile industry has resulted in the 
‘‘independent” companies being controlled largely by the men who 
were instrumental in building them up. These men are, for the most 
part, still young men and active in the affairs of their respective com- 
panies, and many of them would undoubtedly be very reluctant to 
relinquish control of their organizations. The keen competition at the 
present time is also such as not to warrant the formation of a large 
combination with the expectation of realizing heavily from the capital- 
ization of expected earnings. A consideration of these factors indi- 
cates that the possibility of extensive successful combination in this 
field is relatively small. 

Monopoly. The presence of approximately one hundred competi- 
tors, the majority of whom are within the medium-price group of pro- 
ducers, indicates that monopoly, either complete or partial, is lacking 
among the “independent” producers. Not only is monopoly power 
lacking at the present time but the presence of so many competitors 
and the fact that the style element enters so largely into the pur- 
chase of an automobile, renders it exceedingly improbable that any 
one of the “independent” companies or any small group of “inde- 
pendent” companies could ever secure monopoly power. 

The Paets Industey 

In a study such as this it is necessary to consider the parts industry, 
because of the close relationship existing between it and the automobile 
industry. In this paper the parts industry will be considered only 
in so far as its organization and history assists in the analysis of the 
tendencies in the automobile industry. 

The history of the parts industry may be traced back, in many 
cases, to the various small job-shops and small manufacturing plants 
which in the early development of the automobile industry produced a 
large portion of the various units that the manufacturers assembled 
into their cars. In the history of practically every automobile manu- 
facturer there has been a period during which a very considerable pro- 
portion of the necessary castings, machined work, and manufactured 
parts were supplied by the parts manufacturers. 

With the development of the automobile industry the number of 
parts-makers has increased greatly. In 1914 there were approxi- 
matdy 971 establishments, with a total product of $180,000,000, as 
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contrasted with 2394 companies and a total product of $674,000,000 
in 1920.^ 

Integration. In the parts-making industry no attempt has been 
made to integrate the producers of raw materials, except in the case 
of the tire industry. The principal raw material required is steel, and 
in this field the established steel companies have in the past been able 
to meet the needs of the industry. With the present producing capa- 
city of the mills the supply is not only adequate but offered at prices 
which would not permit of competition by a private parts-inaker’s 
furnace. The excessive investment required for a modern steel plant 
has also made it practically impossible for any parts-maker to enter 
this field. In the tire industry the necessity for an adequate supply 
of raw rubber has encouraged the establishment of rubber plantations 
by the larger companies, but the majority of the tire-makers are 
dependent upon the market for their raw rubber requirements. 

There has been some integration of the more immediate parts-making 
operations by some of the companies, either through absorbing smaller 
competitors and sub-parts-makers, or through the addition of new 
facilities in their own plants to care for the additional functions. This 
has been especially true in the case of the motor manufacturers^ In 
the industry as a whole there has been little development along the 
line of integration, except in the case of a few of the larger companies, 

Cornhination. The large number of companies engaged in the in- 
dustry indicates that little has been accomplished in the way of 
combination. A number of moderately large combinations have been 
organized, such as the Steel Products Company and the Metal Pro- 
ducts Corporation, but the industry still consists, in the main, of 
many small independent companies. The highly specialized character 
of the industry, and the relatively small investment required, have 
rendered it comparatively easy for a new company to enter the field, 
except possibly in the motor and body divisions. 

The presence of this large number of companies, in addition to the 
increased parts-manufacturing capacity of the automobile manufac- 
turers, has resulted in severe competition in the industry. The prices 
of parts have suffered a severe reduction in keeping with the reduction 
in the price of automobiles, so that many of the less efficient companies 
are hard pressed. The outlook is for the continuation of this keen 
competition, and it appears inevitable that many of the weaker com- 
panies will be eliminated. The tendency among the remaining com- 
panies should be to reduce their costs and to strengthen their financial 
position either through the combining of a number of companies or 
through the absorption of the w'eaker companies by the stronger com- 

^Pr§liminary Report^ U. S. Census, 1920, Mfg. Section, p. 5. 
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panics. The more evident tendency is toward this latter development. 
If any combination of the first type should be organized, its purpose 
will be primarily to secure increased manufacturing elBciency rather 
than to capitalize expected earnings of the new company^ because the 
conditions in the industry do not warrant any expectation of excep- 
tional profits. 

Monopoly, The parts industry, with over two thousand producers, 
is a highly competitive industry. In the case of the smaller parts 
there are a large number of companies engaged in the production of the 
same article. Many of the companies, it is true, produce exclusively 
for one automobile manufacturer, but the continuance of this relation- 
ship is dependent upon their ability to meet competition. 

The number of producers of such units as motors, bodies, rear axles, 
electrical systems, wheels, etc., is much smaller than those producing 
other units, but even here competition is keen. The companies are all 
relatively large and well established, and are alert for business. Not 
only does the parts-maker have the competition of other parts-makers, 
but he must also meet the growing tendency of the automobile manu- 
facturers to produce many parts in their own plants. 

The tendency toward a decrease in the number of companies engaged 
in parts-making and the increased centralization of activities in the 
hands of the larger producers or combinations, has been noted. There 
is little prospect of any of these companies securing monopoly power, 
however, as the number of actual or potential producers of any class 
of articles appears sufficient to insure active competition. 

Conclusions as to the Tendencies in the Automobile Industby 

AS A Whole 

In concluding this survey of the automobile industry, it is possible 
to summarize as to integration, combination, and monopoly. 

Integration. The tendency of the industry is toward the integra- 
tion of the immediate sources of supply. No attempt has been made, 
except by the Ford Motor Company, to integrate the sources of raw 
materials such as iron, lumber, coal, etc. The automobile industry 
uses but a portion of the total production of these industries, and the 
requirements of any of the individual companies would not warrant 
integration on their part. There is no probability that the integra- 
tion of the immediate sources of supply will be carried to the point of 
eliminating the stronger parts-makers. 

Co7fd}ination. There have been a number of cases of combination 
among the independents, but the producers involved were of rdatively 
small size. There are a number of factors present in this section of 
the industry which would be favorable to more extensive combination, 
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but the presence of other and adverse conditions renders it unlikely 
that any extensive movement in this direction will take place. 

The General Motors Corporation is the outstanding combination in 
the automobile industry. It has already secured control of the various 
companies necessary for its efficient operation and any further exten- 
sive additions by it are unlikely. The recent development of the 
Durant Motors, Inc., is based primarily upon the personal reputation 
and skill of Mr. Durant and the successful completion of the project 
depends largely upon his efforts. The companies combined are new, 
except the Locomobile Company, and their ability to withstand com- 
petition is yet to be determined. 

Monopoly. The competitive situation in the industry warrants the 
conclusion that, except in the case of the Ford Motor Company, no 
company ihas either complete or monopoly power. The presence of 
numerous strong and active competitors and the peculiar character 
of the demand for automobiles indicates little possibility of the develop- 
ment of monopoly power by any one company or group of companies. 
The Ford Motor Company produces approximately 95 per cent of the 
cars in its class, and therefore has a virtual monopoly of its field. Its 
tremendous resources and its manufacturing efficiency are all factors 
which should assist it in maintaining this position against possible 
competitors. 

C. C. Edmonds. 

University of Michigan. 



THE AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT OF 1923 


The past decade has seen increasing recognition in the United States 
of the peculiar credit needs of the farmer. The first important evi- 
dence of this recognition, in so far as the federal government is con- 
cerned, is perhaps the appointment in 1913 of the United States Com- 
mission to Investigate and Study Rural Credit Systems in European 
Countries. This work was done in cooperation with the American 
Commission assembled under the auspices of the Southern Conunercial 
Congress. The United States Commission, it may be recalled, was 
appointed by President Wilson under authority of Congress which ap- 
propriated $25,000 for the necessary expenses.' 

In its report to Congress* the United States Commission recom- 
mended a system of long-term or mortgage credit for farmers and upon 
this recommendation was based to a certain extent the Federal Farm 
Loan act, approved July 17, 1916. Under this act, the continental 
United States is divided into twelve federal land bank districts, each 
served by a federal land bank which operates, with minor exceptions, 
through local associations of farmers known as national farm loan 
associations. The initial capital of these banks was nearly all sub- 
scribed by the federal government. The act also authorized the organ- 
ization, by ten or more persons, of joint stock land banks, which are 
privately financed and which, like the twelve federal land banks, operate 
under the general supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
make loans on farm mortgage security in much the same manner, except 
that loans are made direct to individuals instead of through national 
farm loan associations. Up to the present time 79 joint stock land 
banks have been chartered, of which 74 are in active operation. The 
twelve federal land banks on March 31, 1923, had outstanding farm 
mortgage loans to a total amount of $689,506,533, while the joint 
stock land banks had similar loans to an amount of $300,392,914. 
The total of such loans under the federal farm loan act was thus 
$989,899,447, representing about one eighth of the farm mortgage 
debt in the United States. These loans, as a rule, have a term of 33 
years, 40 years being the maximum term permitted. They are repay- 
able in annual or semi-annual instalments on the amortization plan. 

I. Preparatory Work for Intermediate Credit Legiilation 

With reference to rural short-term credit, the United States Com- 
mission recommended that the National Bank act be amended so as to 
permit the organization of ‘‘national rural banks” with a capital of less 

^The information and evidence gathered by these two commissions was published 
as Senate Document no. 214, parts I, II, and III, 68d Cong., 1st Sess. 

Published as Senate Document no. 380, parts I, II, and III, dSd Cong., 2nd Sess. 
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than $25,000, which is the minimum for national banks. Such national 
rural banks, according to these recommendations, were to be divided 
into two classes. Those with a capital of $10,000 or over were to 
enjoy most of the privileges of the larger national banks. Those with 
a capital of $2,000 or more, but less than $10,000, were to be relatively 
restricted in their operations, and to constitute essentially cooperative 
rural banks. The Commission further recommended the organization 
under state laws of credit unions or cooperative credit associations 
patterned after organizations of this kind in Europe. 

While no action was taken by the federal government in line with 
this part of the report, the enactment of credit union laws in various 
states was undoubtedly hastened by the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. At the date of this report, 1913, only four states had credit 
union laws, namely, Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin and Texas. 
Since that time ten other states, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Utah, and Oregon, have enacted general laws on this subject. Only in 
one state, North Carolina, has material advantage been taken of such 
laws by farmers, but in a number of the cities in the eastern states where 
such laws exist, large groups of urban wage earners have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity offered for the organization of cooperative 
savings and loan institutions. 

In discussing short-term or personal credit for farmers, the Com- 
mission makes the following observation : 

One of the first very definite and fundamental observations which must 
be accepted as a result of an examination into the characteristics of financial 
institutions in this country which serve farmers, so far as credit is concerned, 
is that they were not constructed to serve the special needs of the farmers. 
Because the financial institutions have not been constructed to serve the 
special needs of the farmers, other institutions, such as stores of all kinds 
and persons who are the purchasers of and dealers in farm products, have 
often been forced to furnish the financial aid necessary.^ 

A limited recognition of the farmers’ credit needs may also be found 
in the Federal Reserve act, approved December 23, 1913. Under the 
provisions of this act, national banks are authorized to loan money on 
farm mortgages to a limited extent, while farmers’ credit paper based 
on personal and collateral security is made discountable for a term 
not to exceed 6 months, the limit on ordinary commercial paper being 
3 months. 

Following the serious deflation in prices of farm products in 1920 
and 1921, with the resulting financial difficulties, renewed attention to 
the problem of suitable facilities for personal credit to farmers was 
unavoidable. As a means of granting immediate relief, the activities 

'Report of the U, S, Commission, Senate Document no. 880, 63d Cong., 2d Sesa,, 
part III, p. 10. 
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of the War Finance Corporation were revived in the spring of 1921 
with a view to encouraging the expprt of agricultural products and 
thereby improving their price. An organization legally known as the 
Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation* with a capital of $50,000,000 
was organized in Chicago, with the aid of prominent eastern bankers 
and with the advice and moral support of the Federal Reserve Board. 
This corporation, which was popularly known as the “live-stock loan 
pool,” while organized to serve a different industry, was similar in many 
respects to the so-called Cotton Loan Fund* of 1914 through which a 
sum of $135,000,000 was made available for the stabilization of the 
demoralized cotton market. 

On August 24, 1921, the War Finance Corporation act was further 
amended so as to authorize the Corporation to make advances to banks 
and other financing institutions or cooperative associations of pro- 
ducers, which had made advances for agricultural purposes. This 
amendment may be looked upon as a distinct step in the growing recog- 
nition of the farmers’ need for what has come to be called intermediate 
credit, by which is generally meant credit based on personal and col- 
lateral security, but having a term of maturity materially longer than 
that prevailing in commercial short-term credit. The Corporation 
under this amendment was authorized to make loans and advances for 
periods as long as twelve months, while such loans might be renewed 
from time to time for a total period not to exceed three years. Under 
this provision, the Corporation up to March 31 of the current year 
approved advances amounting to $455,565,362. A material part of 
these approved advances have, however, never been called for by the in- 
stitutions accommodated. The knowledge that additional funds were 
available if needed was in all eases an important factor in relieving the 
financial stress. As a result of this new activity of the War Finance 
Corporation, the assistance of the live-stock loan pool was found to be 
no longer needed, just as the aid of the Cotton Loan Fund of 1914 soon 
becfime unnecessary by reason of the new discount facilities provided 
by' the federal reserve banks, coupled in this case with a rapidly im- 
proving demand for cotton. 

Tl^e act of 1920 making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, carried a provision 
for the appointment of a joint committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress “to investigate and report at as early a date as may be possible 
as to the practicability of establishing a system of short-time rural 
credits in the United States and to recommend such legislation as may 

Report of the Secretary of the Trecutury on the State of the Finaneee, 
fot the^'fie^ Year Ended June SO, 19S1, pp. 46-47. 

^AnnmaX Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June SO, 1914, PP* 14-17. 
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be practical and desirable to that end.’^ The committee as appointed 
consisted of the chairman and two other members from each of the 
following four committees : Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate, and 
Agriculture in the House; Banking and Currency in the Senate, and 
the House committee with similar title. The committee was allowed 
$5000 for necessary expenses and this allowance was increased by an 
equal amount a year later. While the committee gathered considerable 
data on rural credits, a part of which was published in December, 1920, 
under the title of Memoranda for the Use of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Short-Time Rural Credit s, none of the bills on the sub- 
ject, so far as the writer is aware, are directly traceable to the work 
of this committee. 

During the first extra session of the 67th Congress there was created 
the J oint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, consisting of five mem- 
bers from each House of Congress, which Commission was directed to 
investigate the following subjects and report to the Congress: 

1. The causes of the present condition of agriculture. 

2. The cause of the difference between the prices of agricultural 
products paid to the producer and the ultimate cost to the consumer. 

3. The comparative condition of industries other than agriculture. 

4. The relation of prices of commodities other than agricultural 
products to such products. 

5. The banking and financial resources and credits of the country, 
especially as affecting agricultural credits. 

The Commission, of which Congressman Sydney Anderson of Minne- 
sota was chairman, made exhaustive inquiries into the above-men- 
tioned phases of the agricultural situation and issued a report in four 
parts, one of which deals exclusively with cpredit. At the close of the 
report on credit,* which was submitted in October, 1921, the Com- 
mission summarizes the ‘^Defects and deficiencies of the banking ma- 
chinery,” as found in the inquiry, and makes specific recommendations. 
In January, 1922, these recommendations were embodied in what C|ime 
to be known as the Lenroot-Anderson bill, from the sponsors of Jhe 
bill in the two Houses of Congress. 

Among the large number of rural credit bills introduced in Congress 
prior to the recent session at which the act here considered was p&ssed, 
may be mentioned the McFadden bill, often called from its unofficial 
author the Milliken bill, which provided for an elaborate system of rural 
credits, coupled with a system of agricultural insurance ; the Simmons 
bill and the Norbeck bill, each of whch provided under somewhat differ- 
ent plans for an intermediate credit system based on the present organ- 
ization of the War Finance Corporation; the Lenroot-Anderlon bill, 

^Credit-Report of the Joint Commiseion of AgrioiUturdl Inquiry, House of Repre- 
sentatives, no. 408, part 11, 07th Ck>ng., let Sess. 
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already mentioned, which provided or an intermediate credit system to 
Ibe operated in close relationship to the federal land banks ; the Capper- 
McFadden bill, which authorized the organization by private initiative 
of agricultural credit corporations with special reference to the need 
of the live-stock industry; the Norbeck-Strong bill, more generally 
called merely the Strong bill, which made certain changes in the mort- 
gage credit system under the original Federal Farm Loan act. Both 
the Capper-McFadden bill and the Lenroot-Anderson bill carried 
amendments to the Federal Reserve act with a view to enlarging the 
facilities of the reserve banks with reference to agricultural paper. 
Considerable time was consumed in hearings and informal conferences 
on these bills. The members of the so-called Farm Bloc particularly 
gave a large part of their attention to the credit problem. 

The National Agricultural Conference called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture at the request of the President of the United States, met 
at Washington, D. C., January 23-29, 1922. This body, consisting 
of 366 delegates from all parts of the United States, gave considerable 
attention to the problem of rural credit and indorsed in general terms 
the plan recommended by the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, or in other words, the Lenroot-Anderson bill, which had shortly 
Wore been introduced in Congress. It also recommended the increase 
of the loan limit by federal land banks from $10,000 to $25,000, and 
urged representation of the shareholders of these banks in the bank 
directorates. 

With the opening of the fourth and last session of the 67th Congress, 
in December, 1922, an extra session having preceded each of the two 
regular sessions, the Lenroot-Anderson bill in modified and amplified 
form was re-introduced in both Houses of Congress. The Capper- 
McFadden and the Norbeck-Strong bills, which also had been materially 
modified, were similarly re-introduced.^ 

In January, 1923, the Senate passed both the Lenroot bill and the 
Capper bill, while shortly afterwards the House passed the Strong bill. 
For a time it seemed as if no legislation would result because of the 
continued divergence of opinion in and out of Congress. Some Con- 
gressmen, as well as others, felt that the Lenroot-Anderson plan pro- 
vided quite adequately for the farmers’ intermediate credit needs. 
Other Congressmen, as well as persons outside of Congress, contended 
that the Capper bill alone would suffice to meet these needs. There 
was considerable opposition to various features of the Strong bill. 

Un each case where a double name is here given for a bill the first name is that 
of a senator and the second that of a representative. However, in each House of 
Congress such bill is generally referred to by the name of the member of that House 
who introduced the bill, if a name is used at all, the official designation of a bill 
being by number. 
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On March 1 the House combined into a comprehensive measure and 
passed the Lenroot bill, the Capper bill, and the Strong bill, making 
the measure in form an amendment of the Capper bill. On the same 
day conferees of the Senate and the House were appointed. These con- 
ferees did very effective work in revising and reconciling the Senate and 
the House bills into what became the Agricultural Credits act of 1923, 
and reported the results to their respective Houses on March third. 
Both Houses acted favorably on the conference committee’s report and 
the bill was approved by the President on Sunday morning, March the 
fourth. 

II. Outline of the Act 

The Agricultural Credits act of 1923 is divided into five parts or 
titles which deal with the following topics : 

Title I. Federal Intermediate Credit Banks." 

Title II. National Agricultural Credit Corporations. 

Title III. Amendments to the Federal Farm Loan Act (i. 

to the present “Title I” of said Act). 

Title IV. Amendments to the Federal Reserve Act. 

Title V. Miscellaneous Provisions. 

With the exception of Title III, which amends a number of provisions 
concerning the twelve federal land banks as farm mortgage institu- 
tions, the act deals almost exclusively with the problem of providing 
the farmer with needed intermediate credit. 

Under the provisions of Title I, twelve federal intermediate credit 
banks are established, one to be located in each city now having a 
federal land bank. These intermediate credit banks are to be managed 
by the officers and directors of the several federal land banks who are 
made ex officio officers and directors of the new banks. The intermediate 
credit banks are given the usual corporate powers and may act as 
fiscal agents of the government. 

The powers of these intermediate credit banks include the discount 
and purchase of agricultural and live-stock paper for and from banks, 
live-stock loan companies, agricultural credit corporations, other fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, and various classes of farmers’ co- 
operative associations. They may also make loans direct to such 
cooperative associations when the loans are secured by warehouse 
receipts or by mortgages on live-stock. The loans, advances, and dis- 
counts of intermediate credit banks must have a maturity of not less 
than six months nor more than three years. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to subscribe to capital stock as 
called for by the directors of these banks with the approval of the 

•The provisions regarding these banks are appended as “Title II” to the Federal 
Farm Loan act. 
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Federal Farm Loan Board, in an amount not to exceed $6,000,000 for 
each bank. To provide a^itionad funds, the federal intermediate 
credit banks may issue and sell collateral trust debentures with a ma- 
turity not to exceed five years, such debentures to be secured by dis- 
counted or purchased agricultural and live-stock paper under rules pre- 
scribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The amount of such deben- 
tures outstanding must at no time exceed ten times the paid-in capital 
and surplus of the bank, and the interest rate may not exceed 6 per cent. 
The United States government assumes no liability on these debentures. 

Discount rates are to be established in the first place by each 
federal intermediate credit bank with the approval of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. After debentures have oeen issued, the rates of 
discount may not exceed by more than 1 per cent the rate paid on the 
last debentures issued. It is further provided that paper discounted 
by a federal intermediate credit bank must not involve a rate to the 
borrower more than 1^2 per cent above the discount rate. Debentures 
may be bought at or below par and retired before maturity at the 
option of the bank. Each of these banks has direct liability for 
interest and principal on its own debentures and contingent liability 
on debentures issued by other federal intermediate credit banks. 

The joint expenses incurred by or in behalf of the federal land banks, 
joint stock land banks, and federal intermediate credit banks are to be 
apportioned among them by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The net 
earnings of the intermediate credit banks are to be paid one half to the 
United States and one half into a surplus fund until such fund equals 
100 per cent of the subscribed capital stock, after which 10 per cent 
of the net earnings are added to the surplus and the remaining earnings 
are paid to the United States as a franchise tax. In case of dissolution 
of a federal intermediate credit bank, the net assets, if any, become 
the property of the United States. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is required to furnish reports on 
national banks and special provision is made for the examination of 
other institutions with which a federal intermediate credit bank deals 
or contemplates dealing, as well as for the examination of the federal 
intermediate credit banks themselves. Provision is also made for the 
examination and valuation of the security on the basis of which credits 
are extended by these banks. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board will supervise the federal interme- 
diate credit banks in much the same manner as it now supervises the 
twelve federal land banks and penalties arc provided for false state- 
ments or fraudulent acts on the part of officers, agents, or receivers 
of these banks, as well as for counterfeiting its debentures or other 
paper. No federal intermediate credit bank is permittrf to receive 
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any fees or commissions other than those specifically authorized in the 
act. 

The privileges of tax exemption applicable to the federal land banks 
are also ext^ded to the intermediate credit banks, including their capi- 
tal,. reserve or surplus and the income therefrom. The debentures 
issued are held to be instrumentalities of the government and entitled 
to enjoy the same tax exemptions as are accorded federal farm loan 
bonds. 

Title II of the act, which in modified form comprises what was earlier 
referred to as the Capper-McFadden bill, authorizes the organization 
of ^‘national agricultural credit corporations.” Such corporations, 
which must have a capital of not less than $250,000, may be organized 
by five or more persons by filing articles of incorporation with the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The contents of such articles are pre- 
scribed in the act and the powers granted these corporations are care- 
fully enumerated. The term of incorporation is limited to fifty years. 
Among the transactions which may be performed are the discount, re- 
discount or purchase and sale of various classes of credit paper issued 
or drawn for an agricultural purpose. The term of discount must not 
exceed 9 months, except Avherc the security is represented by maturing 
or breeding live-stock or dairy herds, in which case the discount period 
may be as long as three years. 

The corporations may also deal in United States securities and may 
act as fiscal agents of the United States. They may issue debentures 
under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency. As in the 
case of the federal intermediate credit banks, the government assumes 
no liability on these debentures. The amount of such debentures 
issued by any corporation may not exceed ten times the paid-up capital 
and surplus, and the term for which they are issued may not exceed 
three years. 

No limitation is placed on interest rates charged by national agri- 
cultural credit corporations aside from those already existing in state 
law. Wilful violation of state laws on this subject forfeits the full 
interest on the note or bill involved. 

This title also authorizes the organization of special rediscount cor- 
porations which must have a capital of not less than a millioi| dollars. 
Such corporations may rediscount agricultural paper for national 
agricultural credit corporations and for banks or trust companies 
which are members of the federal reserve system. They may discount 
paper for farmers’ cooperative associations when such paper is secured 
by nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural products and has 
a maturity of not more than nine months. Thej^ may also exercise 
most of the other powers conferred on the smaller corporations organ- 
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ized under this title of the act, except that they may not make loans 
direct to individuals. 

National agricultural credit corporations, except rediscount cor- 
porations, are required to deposit with the federal reserve bank of their 
district, bonds or other obligations of the United States in an amount 
not less than 25 per cent of their paid-in capital stock, and must keep 
on deposit with such bank at all times a sum not less than 7^ per cent 
of their aggregate indebtedness. They are to operate under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency and provision is made 
for the appointment of an additional Deputy Comptroller to assist 
in their supervision. The cost of such supervision is to be assessed 
against the corporations supervised. Banks which are members of the 
federal reserve system may, with the consent of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, invest not more than 10 per cent of their paid-in capital 
and surplus in the stock of one or more national agricultural credit 
corporations and moneys of such corporations may be kept on deposit 
subject to check in any member bank of the federal reserve system. 

Bxisting live-stock loan corporations organized under state law 
may reorganize under the provisions of this title. One or more na- 
tional agricultural credit corporations may under stipulated condi- 
tions consolidate into one corporation. 

National agricultural credit corporations will be subject to taxa- 
tion by state authority to the same extent and in the same manner as 
national banks are taxed and the debentures or other obligations of 
such corporations must not be taxed at a higher rate than the rate 
applicable to other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of the state. Severe penalties for wrongful or fraudulent acts by offi- 
cers, employees, or agents of national agricultural credit corporations 
are provided. The use of ‘‘National Agricultural Credit Corporation*’ 
in the corporate name is limited to corporations organized under this 
act. 

Title II also carries a provision authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to license qualified persons to inspect live-stock as a basis for 
loans. Under the plans worked out for putting into effect this part of 
the act, persons so licensed, after giving satisfactory evidence of their 
qualifications, will be in position to serve not only the new credit 
agencies established or authorized by this act, but also any private 
agency in need of the services of live-stock inspectors with established 
qualifications and experience. The licensees will, of course, be com- 
pensated for services as inspectors exclusively by the loan agencies 
who employ them. 

Title III of the act increases the Federal Farm Loan Board from 6 
to 7 members. This means that, henceforth, there will be 6 appointed 
members in addition to the Secretary of the Treasury who is ex efficio 
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member and chairman of the board. Not more than 3 of the appointed 
members may be chosen from the same political party. The Federal 
Farm Loan Board, according to this part of the act, shall leiry an 
assessment upon the federal and joint stock land banks in proportion 
to their gross assets of sufficient amount to cover the salaries and 
expenses of the Board and of examiners, registrars and other necessary 
employees. This part of Title III conflicts somewhat with a provision 
in Title I and the fact that federal intermediate credit banks are not 
here called upon for their share of the joint expenses is undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to an oversight due to the haste with which the several bills 
were combined into a single measure. The Strong bill, from which this 
provision is taken, was intended to amend the provisions governing the 
existing farm mortgage system and naturally had in it no reference to 
federal intermediate credit banks. 

One of the important provisions of this title is the increase of the 
maximum mortgage loan to individual farmers from $10,000 to 
$25,000. It is further provided that one of the federal land banks 
may, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, establish a 
branch in Porto Rico, and the same provision holds with reference to 
Alaska. Loans by such branches are, however, limited to $10,000 to 
any one individual as in the original Farm Loan act and the term of 
such loans made in the colonial possessions of the United States is 
limited to twenty years, while the maximum term permitted for loans in 
continental United States remains as before, forty years. The interest 
rate charged by such branch banks may not exceed by more than one 
and one half per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds, while the 
corresponding margin on loans within the United States is limited to 
one per cent. 

The original Federal Farm Loan act provided that until stock to 
the amount of $100,000 had been acquired by the borrowers, the bank 
should operate under what was known as the ‘‘temporary organization.” 
Under such temporary organization, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
appointed five directors to manage each bank. After the required 
amount of capital had been subscribed by the borrowers, each borrower 
being obliged to subscribe an amount equal to 5 per cent of his loan, 
the so-called permanent organization, under which 6 out of 9 directors 
were to be elected by the borrowers and the other 3 appointed by the 
Board, was to be instituted. 

During the war an act was passed by Congress authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase farm loan bonds in stipulated 
amounts, and this act also provided that the temporary organization of 
the federal land banks should continue in force as long as any federal 
farm loan bonds were held by the Treasury. While a block of such 
bonds is still held by the Treasury, the new legislation provides for 
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putting into effect immediately the permanent organization of the 
federal land banks on a plan somewhat modified from that originally 
contained in the Federal Farm Loan act. 

,j5^e new provisions regarding the permanent organization are as 
follows : three directors, to be known as local directors, are elected by 
the stockholders, one such director being chosen from each of three 
divisions into which each land bank district is divided. Stockholders 
of the bank in each division, whether these be associations or borrowers 
through agencies, first nominate one candidate for the board of di- 
rectors. From a list of the ten candidates receiving the largest nom- 
ination. vote, the stockholders in each division then elect one board 
member. \ Three directors, to be known as district directors, are to be 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Each association and 
each borrower through agencies also nominate one candidate for di- 
rector at large, and from the three persons having the largest number 
of votes for nominee for this position the Federal Farm Loan Board 
selects a director at large. After the first election all directors are 
chosen for a term of three years. 

A number of minor amendments are also made, one providing that 
the federal land banks may issue consolidated bonds of the twelve 
banks through the agency of the Federal Farm Loan Board, while the 
presidents of the twelve banks are constituted a bond committee. An- 
other amendment provides that in the case of liquidation of a national 
farm loan association, its stock shall be canceled and stock of the 
bank issued instead direct to borrowers. Such stock held directly in 
the bank carries double liability the same as stock held in a national 
farm loan association. 

Title IV amends the Federal Reserve act in a number of particulars. 
Among these may be mentioned a provision authorizing the admittance 
of a state bank to the federal reserve system, providing the capital 
of such bank is equal to 60 per cent of the amount required of national 
banks similarly located, and providing that such capital be increased 
within a reasonable time to the amount required of national banks. 
The definition of ‘‘agricultural paper” is liberalized so as to include 
loans to cooperative associations for grading, processing, packing and 
preparation for market of agricultural products. The maximum term 
of discount on agricultural and live-stock paper is extended from six 
months to nine months. Acceptances drawn for an agricultural pur- 
pose and secured by warehouse receipts may be discounted for a period 
of six months, while other acceptances discounted must as before have a 
lAaturity of not more than 90 days. 

Title V of this act extends the active life of the War Finance Cor- 
poration from July 1, 1923 to February 29, 1924, this action being 
deemed necessary in order that the new intermediate credit machinery 
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established and authorized by the act might be in full operation before 
the assistance of the War Finance Corporation was removed. 

It is finally provided that a Joint Congressional Committee of three 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate and 
five members of the corresponding Committee in the House, be appoint- 
ed to study the question of inducing state banks more generally to join 
the federal reserve system and to report its findings to Congress. This 
action was evidently dictated by the same motive that inspired essen- 
tially the whole of this act, namely, that of making enlarged discount 
facilities available to agricultural districts. Such facilities would, of 
course, be greatly enhanced if a larger percentage of the state banks 
were members of the federal reserve system. At present only about 
1,600 of approximately 22,000 banks operating under state laws are 
members. Of this latter group, nearly 10,000 were eligible under the 
original Federal Reserve act and a large number of others are made 
eligible by the reduced requirements of the act here considered. 

III. Criticism and Comments 

As would perhaps have happened with any legislation on this sub- 
ject, the act has been criticized from many points of view. Some hold 
that the legislation was unnecessary, adding a needless amount of credit 
machinery, and that existing facilities were adequate for the farmer, 
as well as for the business man. Many farmers, on the other hand, feel 
that the legislation does not go far enough, inasmuch as no provision 
is made for loans direct to individuals, and not a few appear to believe 
that the capital provided for the intermediate credit banks falls ma- 
terially short of what is needed. 

Others, while conceding the need for some legislation, criticize many 
of the provisions of the act as being unduly paternalistic, as putting 
the government too directly in the business of supplying credit, and as 
tending toward bureaucracy. The tax-exempt features of the federal 
intermediate credit banks and of the debentures to be issued by them 
have been criticized with particular severity. Yet bthers object to 
the coupling of the intermediate credit banks with the existing federal 
land banks, which, as originally created, had a very specific field of 
operations. The right to issue debentures on the part of the privately 
organized and financed national agricultural credit corporation has 
been criticized, as tending toward a bewildering confusion in the num- 
ber of bonds and debentures issued either by governmental agencies 
or by agencies under close governmental supervision. 

The provisions under Title III have been objected to on the as- 
sumption that the increase in the loan limit to individual farmers was 
unnecessary and undesirable; also on the ground that the permanent 
organization of the federal land banks does not provide the measure 
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of control by the borrowers, who constitute the stockholders, that was 
promised under the original act. A brief examination of these various 
criticisms and objections may be of interest. 

With reference to the need for additional credit machinery, it may 
be said that substantial ground undoubtedly exists for the argument 
often advanced that our hitherto existing banking system has been de- 
vised primarily with a view to meeting the needs of commerce and 
industry with little consideration for the peculiar credit needs of agri- 
culture. The farmers’ turnover is slow as compared with that of trade 
and manufacture. It depends more directly upon seasons and cycles 
of nature, which cannot be materially shortened by artificial means. 
This is true both in crop production and in the breeding and raising 
of live-stock for meat, hides, wool and other animal products. Although 
commercial and manufacturing interests in so far as operating credit 
is concerned, are in general served by loans for a term of three months 
or less, a considerable part of the farmers’ operating credit, in order 
fully to meet his needs, must run for periods longer than six months 
and in the case of live-stock production, particularly, for a period of 
several years. 

Under our hitherto existing system this need for what has come to 
be called intermediate credit has been met in a haphazard manner by 
a series of renewals of nominally short-term loans. Under this plan 
the farmer has, as a regular practice, been obliged to agree to repay 
his loan at a date materially earlier than that at which either 
he or the lender expected that the loan could be repaid. By this make- 
shift and unscientific practice the portfolios of numerous country 
bankers have been given an appearance of liquidity which in fact did 
not exist. 

When conditions have been normal, the farmer, as a rule, has ex- 
perienced little difiSculty in obtaining a renewal of his loan until such 
time as the project for which the loan was obtained was completed 
and had yielded the expected returns. In times of financial stringency, 
however, he frequently found, to his sorrow, that it is highly unwise 
to agree to a contract which one is in no position to fulfill. Even in 
times when renewals are readily obtainable, it seems unwise, if not 
absurd, that the members of any group of our economic organization 
should find it necessary by agreement to place themselves at the mercy 
of their creditors, notwithstanding that the purpose of the loan is 
entirely legitimate and the returns from the venture relatively certain, 
provided the necessary time is allowed. 

A few critics, including a certain number of farmers, have either 
opposed or belittled the new credit legislation on the ground that 
farmers, in many cases, have been extended too much credit and have 
suffered as a consequence. These frequently point to the amount of 
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outstanding farm mortgage indebtedness, as well as outstanding per- 
sonal credit to farmers by banks and merchants, in support of their 
argument. There is little doubt that many farmers have suffered and 
are now suffering from an unwise and excessive use of credit. The 
fact that some farmers have abused their credit privileges would seem 
to be no sound argument, however, against making ample and suitable 
credit available for that far larger class of farmers whose productive 
capacity and resulting prosperity arc greatly enhanced thereby. To 
deny proper credit facilities to all farmers because a few of their 
number have made unwise use of credit seems no more justifiable than 
would be a policy of reducing the credit facilities of commerce and 
industry because certain individuals in these lines have used credit 
improperly. 

Agriculture as a whole is financed by the operators’ own capital to 
a materially greater extent than any other important industry. The 
outstanding farm mortgage credit, according to a recent joint estimate 
by the Bureau of the Census and the Department of Agriculture, was 
on January 1, 1920, $7,857,700,000. The personal and collateral 
bank credit to farmers was estimated, on the basis of an inquiry by 
the Department of Agriculture in the spring of 1921 when such credit 
was undoubtedly abnormally large, at $3,870,000,000.“ No satis- 
factory estimates are available for the amount of merchant credit to 
farmers, but it undoubtedly falls somewhere between $1,000,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000. The present total outstanding credit to farmers 
can hardly reach $15,000,000,000. According to the census of 1920, 
farm property including land and buildings, implements and machinery 
and live-stock, but not including seed, feed, or products held for direct 
use or for future sale was valued at $77, 924,100,338. Even allowing 
for considerable shrinkage in this valuation since 1920, the total farm 
indebtedness falls well below 20 per cent of the gross value of farm 
property. Most other important industries use borrowed capital to 
amounts varying from a third to two thirds of their capitalized value. 

Farmers, like others, need to be cautioned against resorting to credit 
except when this means of getting control of added capital carries with 
it sound prospects of profitable use. The farmer, as well as any other 
member of industrial society, who needs credit and has the ability and 
the opportunity to use it profitably, should, so far as humanly possible, 
be provided such credit in the amount and on the conditions that 
meet his requirements. 

Those who object to the inadequacy of the new credit legislation on 
the ground that since it makes available no loans direct to individuals, 
it helps the bankers rather than the farmers, fail to see the difficulty, 

S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1048, Bank Loans to Farmsrs on 
Personal and CollatercU Security, 
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if not impossibility, of a national system of personal credit which deals 
directly with the individual farmer. In this respect personal credit 
presents a radically different problem from farm mortgage credit. 
The latter is based on land as security, which is concrete, tangible and 
relatively indestructible and can be dealt with under general rules ap- 
plicable, with minor exceptions, to all parts of the country. In con- 
trast, personal credit, whether strictly short-term or intermediate, 
rests to a considerable extent on character, productive capacity and 
other personal characteristics, which vary widely between different in- 
dividuals. To the extent that it does rest upon specific tangible 
security, such security is subject to removal or destruction to a far 
greater extent than is the case with land. To establish a personal 
credit system which would reach individual farmers in all parts of the 
country without the use of banks or other organizations as interme- 
diaries would involve an amount and complexity of machinery which, 
if the system were to be self-sustaining, would make the cost, or in- 
terest rate, exceedingly high. 

The federal intermediate credit banks are intended to utilize exist- 
ing financial machinery as far as possible. Only in the case of coopera- 
tive associations of producers of agricultural products can their funds 
be obtained by farmers without the intervention of a bank or other 
specialized credit institution. In all cases, some local institution or 
organization must pass upon the need and the capacity for credit of 
the individual and assume either direct or contingent liability on the 
loan. 

The objection frequently heard against the bill which in effect be- 
came Title I of the Credits act, that the capital provided was entirely 
inadequate, can be proved or disproved only as the result of actual 
experience. It should be remembered, however, that while the farmer 
does need credit for a term longer than the three or six months’ limit 
hitherto granted by the ordinary commercial bank, this is by no means 
true of all the credit used by the farmer. A considerable amount of 
credit, particularly during or following harvest time, will continue to be 
wanted for a few months only and will, no doubt, be furnished by com- 
mercial banks as it has been in the past without resort to any dis- 
counts with the intermediate credit banks or national agricultural 
credit corporations. Furthermore, it should be remembered that the 
federal reserve banks have, by the new legislation, been placed in posi- 
tion to care for agricultural paper with a maturity up to nine months 
instead of six. 

The fact that a considerable amount of the advances approved by 
the War Finance Corporation has never been called for by the insti- 
tutions accommodated, would seem to indicate that for banks, as well 
as for farmers’ cooperative associations, the mere knowledge that ad- 
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vances are available is often sufficient to inspire confidence and open 
numerous private sources of credit. For this reason, it is believed 
that it would be unfair as well as unjust to estimate the value of the 
intermediate credit banks entirely by the volume of business that they 
do. The mere existence of these institutions may be expected to prove 
of decided benefit to cooperative associations and rural financial insti- 
tutions, and indirectly to the individual farmer, even when little or no 
discounts from this source are either sought or obtained. 

The charge of paternalism against the new intermediate credit sys- 
tem would seem to apply with considerable force, and the attitude of 
individuals toward it is likely to be influenced to a considerable ex- 
tent by their preexisting bias for or against governmental economic 
activity of any kind. There is little doubt, however, that many sup- 
ported this plan who on principle are opposed to any extension of 
governmental functions. The need for better rural credit facilities had 
become fully recognized and only by direct governmental action could 
results be quickly accomplished. It is generally conceded that the 
War Finance Corporation under its amended charter has met a real 
and important need. This institution has functioned as a temporary 
agency and according to its management could not on its present plan 
continue to give service for an indefinite length of time. The need 
that this corporation has served and will continue to serve for several 
months to come is, however, a permanent need, even though the lack 
of facilities for supplying it becomes most apparent during periods of 
depression such as that from which agriculture has suffered so severely 
during the last few years. 

The provision for exempting the new intermediate credit banks and 
their debentures from income or other taxes except taxes on real estate, 
gives opportunity for one of the strongest objections against the plan. 
That tax-exempt securities under our present system of graduated 
income taxes are an evil, and that such securities are increasing at 
an alarming rate, must be conceded. There is considerable ground 
for the feeling, however, that the tax-exempt securities hitherto issued 
have benefited the urban dweller to a far greater extent than they have 
benefited the farmer. While bonds wholly or in part tax exempt are 
issued by rural political units, as well as by cities, and while the farmer 
may be said to derive benefit from such issues by states and counties to 
much the same extent as the urban dweller, yet there are large volumes 
of tax-exempt securities which are of no direct interest or benefit to the 
farmer. In nearly all our larger municipalities the inhabitants pro- 
vide themselves with a water system constructed with the aid of securi- 
ties wholly or in part tax exempt. To some extent, the same is true 
of electric plants, gas plants, and other public utilities and improve- 
ments. The farmer has not been privileged to issue tax-exempt notes 
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or debentures to eni^ble him to drill a well, to install an electric plant, 
or gas plant, or to build a sidewalk in front of his home, but under the 
rural credit legislation of 1916 and 1923 this can in effect be done. 
It would seem, therefore, that until the issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties is prohibited to all groups and classes, the farmer has a fairly 
sound claim to benefits from this source on the simple principle of fair 
play. In general, it is believed that very little opposition will be found 
among farmers to any plan that eliminates all tax-exempt securities. 

The question of coupling the new intermediate credit banks with 
the existing federal land banks caused a considerable controversy dur- 
ing the consideration of the act. A few persons believed that an in- 
termediate credit system could more appropriately be made an adjunct 
of the federal reserve banks than of the federal land banks. Interme- 
diate credit is, after all, personal and collateral credit of much the 
same kind as is now dealt with by the federal reserve banks with the 
one difference of a longer term of maturity. With proper authority 
and some additional facilities it was felt that the federal reserve banks 
could handle intermediate credit with greater ease and less additional 
expense than can the federal land banks. 

Other persons in and out of Congress felt that the intermediate 
credit system should be entirely separate and independent, and that 
to tie it up either with the federal land banks, or with the federal re- 
serve banks would be to hamper and cripple its efficiency and usefulness. 
This was the position, of course, taken by exponents of the Simmons 
bill, the Norbeck bill, and other bills involving a plan based on a modifi- 
cation of the War Finance Corporation into a permanent rural credit 
agency. 

The supporters of the Lenroot-Anderson bill, which, with minor 
changes, constitutes Title I of the act, held that it was highly desir- 
able to couple the new banks with an existing system. One of the 
reasons for this position was the feeling that while a source of dis- 
counts and advances to supply intermediate credit needs was essential, 
it might in normal times remain largely a potential source. With the 
intermediate credit banks closely associated with the existing land 
banks and managed by the same officers and directors, a nucleus exists 
which may be quickly expanded as demand for intermediate credit 
dictates. In times when little demand is made upon an intermediate 
qredit bank, it can thus continue in existence with small overhead ex- 
pense and be quickly expanded when emergencies arise. 

The assets and liabilities of the federal and the intermediate credit 
banks are entirely separate and distinct and it is difficult to see how 
the existence of the new banks can in any way affect the marketability 
of bonds issued by the federal land bank as such. The short-term de- 
bentures issued by the intermediate credit banks, for which the twelve 
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banks are in final analysis jointly liable, are not likely to be in any 
way confused with the long-term bonds issued on a similar plan by the 
twelve federal land banks. Any debentures issued by national agricul- 
tural credit corporations will, of course, like the mortgage bonds issued 
by the joint stock land banks, be sold to a considerable extent on the 
merit of the individual institution issuing them. 

The increase in the limit of mortgage loans to individual farmers 
from $10,000 to $25,000 is of particular importance to the states of 
the Middle West where farms arc relatively large in spite of high land 
values. In these states a large percentage of the purchasers of farms 
found it impossible to use the facilities offered by the federal land 
banks because of the limitation upon the amount of the loan. Even 
those who were able to pay in cash one half or more of the value of 
an ordinary farm unit found it necessary to place their mortgage with 
private loan agencies or else with the joint stock land banks, since it 
was usually difficult, if not impossible, to place a second mortgage for 
the amount needed above $10,000. This limitation as to loans operated, 
therefore, against tlie interests of the farmer and constituted an unfair 
handicap on the twelve federal land banks as against the joint stock 
land banks. 

The new provisions for the permanent organization of the federal 
land banks were the subject of much controversy. These provisions as 
enacted represent a compromise between those who were anxious to have 
the banks placed in the hands of the stockholders under the original 
terms of the Federal Farm Tioan act, and those who believed that it was 
necessary for the Federal Farm Loan Board to retain essentially full 
control of the banks. The compromise on this point is so adjusted 
that it is somewhat difficult from this part of tlie act alone to determine 
which of these two factors is given the greater degree of control. With 
the general supervisory powers of the Board added to the right directly 
to appoint three of the seven directors and to select the seventh, or 
director at large, from among three of those nominated by the stock- 
holders, it seems probable that the Board will continue in practical 
control of the banks. In the first election under the new provisions, 
which took place in May, every member of the various temporary 
appointive directorfitcs who was a candidate for election by the 
stockholders was elected. 

While the federal intermediate credit banks were chartered and or- 
ganized with great promptness following the passage of the new 
Agricultural Credits act, the first few weeks of their existence has 
given no indication of a large volume of business. This is in part 
to be explained, no doubt, by the continued operation of the War 
Finance Corporation, whose active life was by this same law extended 
from July 1, 1923, to February 29, 1924, and in part to the very 
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conservative nature of the preliminary rules and regulations issued 
by the Board at about the time the intermediate credit banks were 
chartered. It is expected, however, that the requirements for dis- 
counts and advances laid down in these preliminary rules will be 
liberalized from time to time as the Board finds it possible one by one 
to dispose of difficulties that confront the new credit agencies under 
its charge. 

Up to the date of writing (May 28, 1923) no national agricultural 
credit corporations have been chartered by the Comptroller of the 
Currency under Title II of the act. A few applications for charters 
are pending, however, and the indications are that a number of existing 
live-stock loan companies will reincorporate under the new law, while 
some entirely new organizations of this type will probably organize 
in territory where demand for live-stock credit in considerable volume 
exists. 

The service rendered by the federal intermediate credit banks will 
probaMy depend to a considerable extent upon the attitude assumed 
toward them by country banks. These banks have now been placed in 
position to meet the legitimate intermediate credit needs of their farmer 
patrons and by availing themselves of the new discount facilities can 
extend such credit without tying up their own loanable funds in paper 
of such length of maturity as to be ill-adapted to deposit banking. In 
any case, the importance of the federal intermediate credit banks to 
farmers’ cooperative associations, particularly after the War Finance 
Corporation withdraws its support, can scarcely be doubted. Fur- 
thermore, should banks in certain localities refuse to become a part 
of the new system designed more effectively to bridge the gap between 
the investor and those in need of intermediate credit, it is probable 
that in such localities special farm credit institutions or other organ- 
izations of agricultural producers will be formed to make the necessary 
contlTct between the new banks and the individual farmer. 

The effect of the new legislation upon the cost of credit can hardly 
be important in agricultural districts located near centers of surplus 
capital. But such districts as comprise parts of larger deficiency 
areas, from the point of view of loanable funds, may be expected to 
experience a more liberal credit supply and a lower rate of interest on 
personal and collateral loans, just as such districts have already bene- 
fited in the field of mortgage credit from the facilities afforded by the 
f^eral and joint stock land banks. In all agricultural districts the 
new banking facilities should tend to make personal credit available 
to the farmer for such periods of time as are called for by the nature 
of his business. 

V. N. Valobxn. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 



THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE USE OF MACHINERY 

«{• ' 

I 

Economists seem to be of the opinion that an increase in the general 
rate of wages will make it profitable for entrepreneurs to install ma- 
chinery that could not have been used profitably at a lower wage rate, 
an increase in wages being taken to mean an increase in labor cost. 
It is the thesis of this paper that this position is not sound. 

Cassel, in 'fhe Nature and Necessity of Interest, states the case as 
follows: ^‘Finally, we have to note a fourth and most important 
tendency of economic life, pointing to a continuous extension of the 

use of durable instruments of production, viz. the rise of wages 

We shall invariably find that those countries where wages are highest 

stand first as regards invention and the application of machinery 

In India and Russia, where wages are extremely low, agriculture is 
generally carried on by means of implements of the very simplest 
description: Australia and the United States are the countries of 
the steam plow,”' 

Seager says, ‘‘Capital goods arc substituted for labor and workmen 
are substituted for capital down to a margin of indifference, that is, 
to a point where both factors are equally cheap at prevailing rates 
of wages and interest.”* And again, “The lower the rate of interest, 
or the higher the rate of wages, the shorter the period that capital 
goods will continue to be used” before being replaced by new equip- 
ment. “ cheap labor and old and inefficient capital goods are 

usually found together, while the almost certain attendant of dear labor 
is an up-to-date and efficient equipment of capital.”* 

And, similarily. Fetter says, “If wages rise, ‘it pays^ to get ma- 
chinery ; if wages fall, it pays to let some of the machinery deteriorate 
and to do more by hand-labor.”* While the other authorities con- 
sulted do not state the matter as roundly as do these three, several, 
by implication, at least, hold this position and no one of them 'differs 
any criticism against it. 

II 

The error has come from overlooking, in this connection, the very 
patent fact that capital — machinery — is the product of labor. As 
Marshall puts it, “When it is said that machinery is substituted for 
labor, this means that one class of labor combined with much waiting 
is substituted for another combined with less waiting.”* Bohm- 
Bawerk’s celebrated phrase roundabout production expresses the same 

tassel. The Nature and Necessity of Interest, p. 116. 

‘Seager, Principles of Economics, p. 278. 

*Ibid„ p. 289. 

‘Fetter, iSca^gnUo Principles, p. 840. 

‘Marshall, rWtciples of Economics, fifth ed., p. 666. 
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idea, and as well does Taussig^s statement, ‘‘All capital is made by 
labor, and all the operations of the capitalist class are resolvable into 
a succession of advances to laborers.^’® 

Thus in its broad aspect the problem of the use of machinery, after 
allowing for waiting, is merely that of the most effective utilization of 
labor. Whether labor can be used more effectively in a direct or in 
an indirect manner and, if the latter, the degree of indirectness that 
is desirable, would seem to be not at all dependent upon the rate of 
wages. If labor can be more effectively applied in the United States 
and Australia in first producing steam plows and then using them, 
there would appear to be no logical reason why the lower wages of 
India and Russia would make such a procedure uneconomical in those 
countries. Hence, if cheap labor and poor equipment and dear labor 
and up-to-date machinery are found togctlier, the causal relationship 
must be something other than the height of the rate of wages. 

And from the point of view of the entrepreneur, since machinery 
is the product of labor, the price of machinery must tend to reflect 
the wages that must be paid for its construction. Accordingly, the 
choice between the use of a machine and a certain number of employees 
would seem not to depend upon the rate of interest on the one hand 
and the general rate of wages on the other, for the rate of wages will 
tend to influence the price of machinery as well as the size of the pay 
roll for the employees. 

As the problem of the utilization of more machinery as compared 
with less machinery differs only in degree from the problem of the 
machine method versus the hand method, the discussion will run in 
terms of the latter, for convenience in analysis. In the choice of the 
two methods, there are three possible cases. First, one in which the 
machine method is preferable; secondly, one in which it is a matter 
of indifference which method is used; and, thirdly, one in which the 
hand method is the more economical. The analysis may be simplified 
by assuming (1) that labor is homogeneous and rewarded equally; (2) 
that there are only two costs in production — labor and waiting; 
(3) that competition is perfect. On the basis of these assumptions, 
algebraic formulas may be used advantageously in showing the three 
cases just noted. 

Let a«the number of days’ labor for a year required to make a 
machine ; 

b==the number of days’ labor for a year required to operate 
the machine and keep it in repair; 
c«:the number of days’ labor for a year required to do the 
task by hand 
i«the rate of interest. 

*Tau8sig, Princif>le$ of Economics, third ed., vol. I, p. 75. 
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The three cases may then be indicated as follows; 

(1) ai+b<c 

(2) ai-f-b =c 

(3) ai+b>c 

Multiplying the year-days required to make the machine by the 
rate of interest reduces the cost of the machine to year-days for each 
succeeding year. Thus if 40 year-days are required to make a machine 
and the rate of interest is 5 per cent, the yearly cost of the machine 
is equivalent to the labor of two men each day for a year, or two 
year-days. Stating the labor cost in year-days simplifies the problem 
if the machine is to be used continuously throughout the year. 

It is apparent from these formulas that the rate of wages is of no 
consequence in determining which method is preferable. The second 
of these cases is the one that the authors quoted above apparently 
have in mind in stating, or implying, that at one wage level it is a 
matter of indifference which method is used. The invalidity of their 
position that a higher wage level would make the use of machinery 
profitable in this case, may be seen by noting that any alteration from 
a given rate of wages amounts to multiplying both terms of the equa- 
tion by the same number. If, for example, at $1 per day it is a matter 
of indifference whether hand labor or machinery be used, then it would 
still be a matter of indifference if wages should rise to, say, $10 per 
day, or $100 per day. 

However, any change in the rate of interest would disturb the equa- 
tion, and throw the advantage definitely to one method. The difference 
between the effect of an alteration in the rate of interest and an altera- 
tion in the rate of wages is due to the fact that in this, the second of 
the three cases, there is an identity in labor costs in the two methods, 
and that this identity depends upon a particular rate of interest. For, 
as more waiting is necessarily involved in one? method than in the other, 
a change in the rate of interest would make labor costs unequal, while 
a change in wages would not disturb the identity. In the formula 
given here, one could say that a change in interest would affect only 
one term of the equation, while a change in wages would affect both 
terms. But if there were an identity of cost in using more as compared 
with less machinery, the other statement would be necessary since then 
the interest factor would appear in both terms of the equation. 

In the other two cases there is no point of indifference in the utiliza- 
tion of machinery and labor. In the first one the advantage is with 
the machine method, and in the other one with the hand method, re- 
gardless of the rate of wages. However, any increase in the wage 
level would augment the gain in dollars that would accrue from using 
the advantageous method, although it would not alter the per cent 
of gain that could be derived by using the one rather than the other. 
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The first of these cases represents the prevailing situation in in- 
dustry, if the supply of waiting power (loan funds) is sufficient to 
make the rate of interest reasonably low. Furthermore, the inven- 
tions and improvements, which are constantly taking place, that re- 
duce the cost of constructing or operating machines for a given out- 
put, transfer particular industrial operations from cases two and 
three to case one; or, if the use of machinery was already profitable, 
make its utilization still more profitable. We, in America, have not 
only the power to wait on the construction and utilization of ma- 
chines but wit enough to see the advantage in using and improving 
them. It is this, and not that the prevailing high rate of wages makes 
it profitable, that accounts for our wide use of machinery. 

An increase in wages is not, however, without an effect on the ex- 
tent to which machinery is used, although for reasons other than that 
commonly given. Since an increase in wages, when the advantage 
already lies with the machine method, augments the gain in dollars 
that would come from a change in method, wage increases for any 
cause, including increases as part of a rising price level, tend to en- 
courage the further use of machinery. Also, increases in wages un- 
doubtedly often call the attention of entrepreneurs to the fact, which 
iftey might have observed before, that economies are possible from the 
use, or further use, of machinery. 

Ill 

Conditions are not as they are assumed to be in the above argu- 
ment. Yet, it is submitted, the conclusion is valid as expressive of a 
marked tendency. Perfect competition does not prevail. Accord- 
ingly, wage increases are not at once reflected in the price of ma- 
chinery, but there is certainly a tendency for this to take place. Even 
machinery that is partially or entirely produced at one wage level, 
tends to take on a price corresponding to the new wage level, if wages 
are altered. There is, furthermore, perhaps as much tendency for 
economic friction and other than labor and waiting costs to affect 
the expense of the hand, or less machine, method as the price of new 
machinery and the cost of operating and repairing it. (This phras- 
ing, of course, does not imply that value comes from cost, but merely 
that cost, in the cases under consideration, determine supply and thus 
value.) 

Neither does the inequality which is found among wage groups alter 
thi^ conclusion in the above argument. Indeed, unequal wage pay- 
ments tend to make labor costs in money equal in different establish- 
ments. Further, in the second of the three cases noted above, if the 
formula ai+b»c were written w^ ai+Wg b^Wg c, in which w^ Wg Wg 
each represent a different wage rate, any proportional increase in 
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wages in the three wage groups would not affect the equation. But, 
of course, wage increases may not be general, nor proportional when 
general. There is, however, a tendency for this to be the case. Cer- 
tainly, the reasoning of the authorities quoted in the introduction 
to this paper is based on the assumption that wage increases take 
place over the whole industrial field. 

Obviously, if a wage increase is not general, the above argument 
does not apply. If a wage increase in a factory, or group of factories, 
is not accompanied by a like increase in the establishments that fur- 
nish machinery, including the firms of middlemen that handle it, then 
a wage increase in the former will make the use of machinery advisable 
at what was formerly the point of indifference in the utilization of 
machinery and labor. But, to repeat, this point of indifference is 
not altered by a change in the general rate of wages that prevails 
throughout an industrial society. 

H. Gordon Hayes. 

Ohio State University, 
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American Problems: A Textbook in Social Progress, By Frances 
Morehouse and Sybil Fleming Graham. (Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 1923. Pp. xii, 567. $1.72.) 

In writing a text which serves as a basis for a secondary school 
course — ^which should be offered preferably in the last year and should 
be required of all students — the authors have attempted an interesting 
task in the field of social science. Without pretending to advance 
any new theories or new and elaborate interpretations of old theories, 
American Problems adapts the accepted theories and descriptions of 
social organization to the needs of the pupils in our secondary schools. 
Textbooks in social science for these schools are not numerous, and for 
that reason, if for no other, this particular contribution should be 
welcome. 

American Problems does three definite things: it gives a survey of 
the Origin and growth of political, social, and economic institutions; 
it shows the main features of our economic organization; and it dis- 
cusses some of the more important problems in which we should be 
interested and with which we must be concerned. This text is expected 
to teach students the vocabulary of social relations, and is motivated 
by the belief that social efficiency is the aim of education. It holds that 
a propaganda of social service carried on in our public schools is 
essentially beneficial. Such propaganda, it maintains, should be that 
of a friendly, sympathetic cooperation between the different social 
and economic classes of the world. Human motives should be less 
acquisitive and more productive, and the desire to give should supplant 
the desire to get. To stimulate in secondary school students an en- 
larged and meaningful interpretation of social cooperation is an 
important task. It is the hope of the authors that this book will be 
an aid in giving pupils a social sympathy, a social outlook, and a 
social understanding which will lead to useful citizenship. 

The method of treatment is descriptive rather than analytical. 
Designed for students who have at best only a scattering knowledge of 
social science, the treatment must of necessity be general. On the 
pedagogical side the book, which is quite frankly a preliminary survey, 
appears to be excellent, with descriptions and statements which are 
for the most part clear and concise. The material is well arranged, 
and there is a judicious selection of topics. At the end of each chapter 
is a set of thoughtful questions which may be used by the teacher in 
stimulating class discussion. Each chapter is supplemented also by a 
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short bibliography, the purpose of which is to amplify the range and 
richness of student thought on tlie topic. 

Space forbids any extended critical comment ; the reviewer, however, 
desires to mention a few things taken from the chapters which are 
devoted to a description of our economic system. In chapter nine 
it is quite evident that the authors do not have a grasp of monetary 
and banking details; they fall into a good many inaccuracies, and also 
they make certain unqualified generalizations which are misleading. 
The definition of Gresham’s law is, “Bad money drives out good money.” 
It is not bad money but cheap money, the less valuable money, which 
drives out dear money. It may happen that new, freshly minted coins 
will drive out old, defaced, clipped coins, as actually happened in the 
United States after the passage of the Coinage act of 1836, when new 
gold coins drove out worn silver coins. On page 212 it is stated that 
“Banks issuing notes under tlie system wore called national banks, as 
they w'ore inspected l)y the federal government and made secure by 
deposits in the national treasury.” The real reason here is the fact 
that banks are incorporated under national law and receive a charter 
from the federal government. Moreover, it is not the banks which are 
made secure by deposits in the national treasury, but the national 
bank notes. In 1873 the government by demonetizing the silver dollar, 
it is claimed, adopted the gold standard (p. 214). But there is much 
more to an adoption of a gold standard than is implied in the simple 
expedient of dropping the silver dollar from the list of coins to be 
struck at the mint. So long as the government did not redeem its 
currency in gold it could hardly be said to have the gold standard, nor 
in practice, at least, to have adopted it; this was not definitely accom- 
plished until the passage of the currency act of 1900. Even up to the 
present time many writers insist that on account of the presence of the 
silver dollar, which the Secretary of tlie Treasury is not required by 
law to redeem in gold, wo are on a limping standard rather than the 
full gold standard. The description of commercial paper on page 223 
is unsatisfactory and not at all clear, as is also the discussion of 
clearing houses, the independent treasury system and the federal 
serve system. Incidentally the establishment of the independent trea- 
sury system is given as 1840 rather than 1846. On page 226 national 
banks are said to purchase with gold, bonds which are used as a basis 
for the issue of bank notes. If it had gold, a national bank would 
not want to part with it in this way. As a matter of fact the bank 
would go into the opeti market and buy the bonds at the best price it 
could obtain and then pa}^ for them in the same Way any individual 
would make payment. There is scarcely a page of this chapter which 
does not contain some glaring error of detail or some statement Which 
lacks clearness oi? completness. • 
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The discussion of wages seems to follow Clarke’s specific productivity 
theory. It is a striking fact that few authors are altogether fair in 
their statements as to the productivity of labor. It is not brought 
out that labor productivity is dependent not alone on the ability and 
skill, the personal efficiency of the laborer, but quite as much upon the 
kind of tools with which he works, the arrangement and condition of 
tools and machines, the way in which the work comes to him, the organ- 
ization of the plant in which he works, managerial ability, and other 
factors that are entirely beyond the control of the laborer himself. 

The statement of cost is not at all clear and in two places seems to be 
contradictory. In one place wages are construed as the only cost, 
for the authors say: ‘‘If wages are higher than the productivity of 
labor — that is, if the cost of production is greater than the selling 
price of the product — the marginal producer has to go out of business ; 
he is ^bankrupt” (p. 276). A few pages later we read: “Wages and 
interest make the cost of production; when prices fall below the mar- 
ginal cost of production the marginal producer stops producing” 
(p. 299). Now of what cost are the authors speaking: ultimate cost, 
that is, cost in the form of human effort, or entrepreneur cost? It 
would seem from the context that they had in mind the latter, but if 
so there are many things which figure into cost besides wages or wages 
and interest — for example, expenses of raw materials, rent, insurance, 
taxes, depreciation, bad debts, and perhaps non-insurable business 
risks. From the angle of wages alone we find that the ratio of wages 
to total expenses varies all the way from 20 per cent in some enter- 
prises to about 80 per cent in others. 

If we keep in mind the fact that the book is written for high school 
pupils and is intended merely as a survey of current economic, political 
and social institutions, the errors which appear in the statement of 
theoretical principles may be pardoned. The book, in spite of some 
faulty technique, has many things to commend it, and on the whole 
seems to me very well adapted to its purpose. It should be generously 
received and because of its teachable quality will undoubtedly earn well- 
hierited enthusiasm. 

Everett W. Goodhue. 

Dartmouth College, 

Social Change, By Wlluiam Fielding Ogburn. (New York: B. W. 

Huebsch, Inc. 1922. Pp. xii, 365. $2.00.) 

The nature versus nurture controversy receives an important con- 
tribution in this book, though its literary style is so forbidding as to 
demand considerable perseverance on the part of the reader. Its 
concrete application is to those problems which arise from the mal- 
adjustment of the different elements of culture, or the lack of adjust- 
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ment between culture and human nature ; and with a methodology that 
one wishes were more general, Professor Ogburn devotes a large part of 
his work to an analytic investigation of the factors of social change. 

After developing the distinction between the cultural and the bio- 
logical or psychological factors, the author reviews in detail the evi- 
dence as to their operation, giving especial attention and illustration 
to the cumulative nature of material culture. In this field he exhibits 
a marked reaction against the alleged overemphasis of the biological 
factor: a reaction that seems to err on the side of the other extreme. 
Professor Ogburn’s position is indicated in such passages as the 
following : 

While the biological evolution in man within the past 25,000 years is 
problematical and has not been proved there has certainly been a great 
development in culture. ... If material culture grows through selective 

accumulations and inventions it seems to be possible theoretically for 

the development of culture to have been what it has been without the occur- 
ence of any biological evolution in man during the process .... Man is the 
same biologically as he was in the late ice age while his culture has suddenly 
become vastly different. 

About so broad a conclusion one feels a little uneasy. Allowance 
may be made for the proverbial difliculty of proving a general nega- 
tive; but there are features of the positive side of the argument that 
cause some hesitation. Having, for example, very cogently demon- 
strated the fact and the nature of cultural accumulation, one finds 
Professor Ogburn substituting without further comment the terms 
cultural growth, cultural development, cultural evolution. Apart from 
the fact that the author omits from his survey any of the historic cases 
of cultural regression, one wonders whether his perspective is not un- 
duly influenced by recent changes in material culture only. Cultural 
accumulation does not necessarily constitute cultural evolution in 
any sense comparable to a biological process. It may be of no more 
fundamental significance than the expansion of a given mathematical 
series in an equation — the sort of projection, be it remarked in passing, 
that it is becoming more and more the business of the social economist 
to pr^ict. Even, therefore, were it proved that a given phase 
cultural change had proceeded without biological evolution, the legiti- 
macy of so wide a generalization as Professor Ogburn’s might be 
doubtedL 

A further difficulty lies in the fact that we have no such common 
ground for comparing the magnitudes of biological and cultural differ- 
ences as is |>'osited in an argument of this nature. Pragmatically, the 
significance of a very slight biological modification — a modificatioijiL 
far too slight to be discernible in the long vistas of evolutionary time— 
naay be , strictly commensurable with the most striking changes in 
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culture. This is partially admitted by Professor Ogburn in a passage 
commenting upon the wide cultural variations among the American 
Indians, whose racial homogeneity he regards as established. ^‘It 
may be argued that even within a people of the same racial type a 
slight biological variation in mental ability may account for vast 
cultural dilTerences, But this remains unproved for the American 
Indian and the variation in inherent mental ability is unmeasured.” 
This leaves the argument in an unsatisfactory condition. If, it may be 
asked, in a field where the data arc comparatively accessible, no com- 
mensurable ratio between biological and cultural differentia can be 
established, how can the influence of the former safely be excluded 
from historical periods so great as to render their detection in any 
case alhiost impossible? Moreover, the detection of biological change 
is no such simple matter. Like recognizes like. Variations in known 
faculty are difficult enough to isolate; but it is possible — as, for 
example, in the group of faculties now termed psychic — that there 
have been, or may be, important variations whose nature and effects 
modern occidental man is not equipped to recognize and identify. 
*‘Since the last ice age,” says Professor Ogburn, ^Hhere may also have 
been changes in the structure of the brain or the nervous system.” 
The admission is wider and more destructive of his thesis than the 
author appears to realize. 

One further point of criticism must be noted. Having come to think 
in terms of cultural ‘evolution,’ the author is naturally predisposed to 
assume that the lack of proof of a corresponding biological evolution 
is sufficient for his thesis. This too is questionable. Absence of proof 
of biological evolution does not warrant the assumption of biological 
uniformity. Biological change may still exist; and even if it take 
the form of simple oscillatory variation, the necessary lack of coinci- 
dence with a cumulative and intermittent cultural process would suffice 
to produce a series of almost inassimilable corres])ondences, tliat could 
in no case be rationalized on tlie basis of the latter process only. 

With the discussion of cultural inertia Professor Ogburn enters a 
less controversial field. His demonstration of tlie failure of adaptive 
culture to keep pace with the changes of material culture is on the whole 
clear and convincing, and few will quarrel with the conclusion that 
“it is thinkable that the piling up of these cultural lags may reach 
such a point that they may be changed in a somewhat wholesale fash- 
ion.” The concluding portions of the book are, howev|r^ somewhat 
disappointing. The survey of the psychological evidence of individual 
maladjustment adds little of a constructive nature to the wo^ of the 
specialists in this field ; and an acceptance of the main tb^js -olE the 
book is not necessary to the conclusion that for immediate jppt^oses 
cultural modification is more practicable than biological, professor 
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Ogburn’s sole specific is recreation; but as he questions the possibility 
of any marked curtailment of the hours of labor, and gives us only the 
most cursory examination of the social and psychological effects of 
certain so-called recreational activities, the value of the suggestion 
is not great. The book is essentially a contribution to theory, not 
practice; but as such its logical arrangement and conscientious treat- 
ment of its theme deserve attention. 

WlIiMAM OeTON. 

Smith College, 

Practical Economics, By Henky P. Shearman. (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1922. Pp. viii, 388. $2.50.) 

This volume has been prepared primarily to meet the needs of busi- 
ness men. The author disclaims any intention to recast standard 
economic theory. Rather he has endeavored to state this theory in 
simple language, as concisely as possible, and to point out its practical 
applications with illustrations drawn from modern business practice. 
In this endeavor he has made diligent and effective use of the publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; the Federal 
Trade Commission; the United States Tariff Commission; and to a 
smaller extent, of Printers* Ink, Liberal use is made of charts and 
statistical tables. Each chapter is followed by a brief list of test 
questions and in most instances by a longer list of references with 
parallel chapters indicated. There is no attempt to evaluate critically 
these references. In view of the wdde range in the content and char- 
acter of the works listed and the audience addressed, such discrimina- 
tion would seem higlily desirable. The volume is very attractively 
printed and it is regrettable that it should be marred by faulty proof- 
reading. A notable instance is the statement that the cost of living 
for the average family rose 16.5 per cent from 1913 to 1920 (p. 326). 

The first part of the book covers factors in production ; the second, 
exchange, value and prices; and the third, distribution. Economic 
problems have been excluded in favor of a more adequate discussion of 
principles; room is made for a discussion of monetary problems; a 
chapter isjdevoted to banking; and foreign exchange is briefly con- 
sidered as a* rather forced inclusion in a chapter concerning the causes 
and effects of price changes. It is presumably a desire to simplify the 
treatment that dictates the prominence given to that old foe of incisive 
analysis and vigorous thought, ‘‘demand and supply.” In the treat- 
ment of valiie this is a mere surface prominence. Marginal utility has 
clear statement and in general the discussion is stimulating and com- 
prehensiye^:'^ As much can hardly be said for the author’s treatment 
of distribution. In a volume of nearly four hundred pages less than 
a quarter ^is given to this involved and abstruse theory. For explana- 
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tion of the questions involved^ reliance is placed almost entirdy on the 
demanci and supply formula, 'Phe treatment can hardly be said to be 
complete. Por example in the discussion of wages, factors on the 
demand side afe given as : ‘Hhe demand for labor’s products ; the effi- 
ciency of the worker ; the efficiency of the other factors in production ; 
and the supply of and the demand for the other factors that compete 
with it for employment” (p. 383). The discussion hardly gets beyond 
question^ of relative wages and leaves the problem of the general wage 
level untouched. 

It is refreshing to find in a book intended for the business community 
a stu'Vdy attack on the growth of monopoly, an equally positive defense 
of labor’s right to organize and an informed sympathy with the hard- 
ships that frequently fall in our progressive society to the share of the 
consumer and the wage-earner. A case in point is the plea for the 
“martyrs to progress” who bear the brunt of the changes incident to 
the introduction of inventions and changed organization which “enrich 
society as a whole.” Has not the time arrived when the society may be 
expected to make liberal provision out of these riches for those oit whom 
progress imposes heavy and undeserved burdens and losses? 

Charles E. Peesows. 

Boston University, 

College of Business Administration. 

The Theory of Marginal Value. By L. V. Birck. (London: George 
Routledge and Sons. 1922. Pp. 351. 14s.) 

This scholarly work by Professor Birck, of the University of Copen- 
hagen, treats of the methods and fundamental concepts of the mar- 
ginal theory with applications to specific problems and especially to 
the incidence of taxation. It is announced as consisting of nine lec- 
tures delivered at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, but it seems impossible that the material here presented could 
have been crowded into so short a course. It is an exceedingly thor- 
ough piece of work. The infinitesimal calculus has not been employed 
but the utmost attainable by simple algebraic methods and by graphs 
has been achieved. If it were not for the warning example of John 
Stuart Mill’s one great lapse into overconfidence, we should be disposed 
to say that so far, at least, as competitive values are conce^edr there 

is nothing “which remains to clear up, the theory of the subject 

is complete.” The impression given and intended to be given is that 
our most inviting problems will appear in the field of monopoly values 
and the “ideal prices” established by governmental policies. We catch 
frequent glimpses of a paternal state promoting welfare by, tariff# and 
excisest by price regulation and the rate policies of goverDtaftent in- 
dustries. Not that such things are advocated by, our author. II ne 
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propose rieUf U expose* In the present work at legist, be employs 
hypothetical ^examples of state activity only as a meails of elnoidating 
economic theory. But the very fineness of his analysis discourages 
the idea that it deals with practical possibilities of this rude world, 

The first chapter plungea us fairly into hedonistic preconceptions 
but, after the idea of subjective value is reached, the ‘‘psychological 
scaffolding” is dropped, and we “operate with tangible factors^ the 
respective ratios of exchange of buyer and seller.” After fill it does 
not make much difference what psychological phraseology is adopted 
in the stinly of market phenomena, if we stick to the obvious fact of 
human choice according to certain schedules. Only those with a Vfery 
keen and disapproving scent for obsolete psychologies will be at all 
disturbed by the occasional traces of hedonistic influence in Professor 
Birck’s analyses. 

An implortant position in the price-making process is assigned to 
the “marginal utility of income,” the utility purchasable with the 
indiyidual^ last shilling. This is represented as the smallest utility 
which he gets. If however the author had not refused to consider 
infinitesimal increments of utility, it would have been possible to think 
of a series or line of last shillings, equal in utility, and marking for the 
individual consumer the margin of all his different directions of ex- 
penditure. To think of a line of this nature, rather than of a point, 
would have the didactic advantage of exhibiting clearly the relation 
between the prices of the different commodities purchased by any 
given group of consumers. In this connection it may be remarked 
that the title “Connected prices,” given to the chapter treating of 
joint and competing demand and supply, is misleading, because it im- 
plies that there may be goods entirely independent of other goods in 
price. 

In his last chapter “The price of the technical components” Pro- 
fessor Birck ushers us into the first approaches to a vast and intricate 
subject, indicates some paths to be followed, and then bows himself out 
with a reference to a forthcoming second volume. He rejects the 
method of marginal productivity (or, as he prefers to call it, marginal 
rentabUUy) and employs instead Wieser’s calculation of the value of 
productive factors from a set of simultaneous equations based on known 
combinatioi:^; of the factors and known prices of the products. Is 
this really absolution of the problem? Does it not assume the equilib- 
rium of the entire system of prices which is to be explained? The 
author repeats Wieser’s argument that a summation of the productive 
contributions of the separate factors would give a value in excess of 
that %f product. He cites parenthetically, but pays no further 
attention ^to, Zeuthen’s objection that the examples used in suppprt of 
the argument give no price-determining marginal units but assupif 
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a certain composition of factors. A few pages further on (p. 334) 
he himself employs the method of marginal productivity to explain the 
value of a machine. He supplements Wieser’s formula for the value 
of technical components by showing the action of the cost of pro- 
ducing the components, but suggests that to give an adequate account 
we must examine ‘‘the relative position of monopoly of the components 

and we shall then find that the distribution of income is 

not dependent upon the technical ability of the components, but on 
their relative positions of monopoly.” These are matters to be dis- 
cussed in the next volume, but the reviewer wishes to protest in advance 
against a tendency to call a position of “relative scarcity” a monopoly. 
Objection should also be made to a terminology which makes no dis- 
tinction between differential and monopoly profits. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to comment on Professor 
Birck^s many applications of the marginal theory. In his hands it 
becomes a powerful means of analysis. The faint of heart will not 
follow him. The real student, however, will look forward eagerly to 
the promised second volume, of which, let us hope, there will be an 
English version. 

G. A. Ki.xknx. 

Trmity College. 
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As a geographer I am pleased to present this book to the economists 
and to the historians to whom geography is a subject of great and 
often unappreciated importance. The cause of this inadequate appre- 
ciation lies with the geographers, not the economists and historians. The 
trouble is that we (geographers) have not yet sufficiently worked our 
mine, brought out our metal, refined it, fashioned it into usable shapes. 

Dr. Bowman has made a contribution to fill this need. He has opened 
and worked a new vein of ore. He has advanced the cause of geography 
and enriched the fields of history and economics by using these three 
fields of knowledge to help explain the complex of national and inter- 
national problems outside of the United States which have made the 
world so uneasy since Armistice Day of 1918. Why did Jugoslavia in- 
vade Albania before either country had been able to start recovery from 
the World War? I turned to Bowman to find out and the explanation 
was there. What is the old Chilean-Peruvian quarrel which has festered 
this forty years and which kept Washington so uneasy during a recent 
conference? Bowman tells. In similar fashion I expect him to explain 
at least five of the next six international flareups, so I keep the book 
within easy reach. We think things are changing rapidly but this book 
nearly always explains what is happening. 

A journalist of wide experience says this is the handbook of the poli- 
tical realist. A critic says it is only current political history. I wish to 
present it as a close approach to real political geography, which may be 
defined as the study of those problems which have a geographic basis and 
which must be solved by political means if solved at all. There are also 
many bits of economic geography in the brief analyses of the economic 
'^positions of states, regions, and groups of people. This work is one of 
great difficulty because of the vast area covered and the great complexity 
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and amount of material involved, but Dr. Bowman had unusual oppor- 
tunities in that he was the chief of scores of workers who spent months 
in preparing mat^ial for use at the Paris Conference. Months of ser- 
vice at the Peace Conference were further preparation of great value. 

The service of the book is attested by its very speedy adoption as a 
text in a wide variety of college courses. As a piece of book making it is 
excellent. It has well-chosen and well -executed illustrations and such a 
wealth of black and white maps, many of them original, that the financial 
prospects of the book must be imperiled by the unusual burden of their 
cost. 

J. Russell Smith. 

Brentano, L. Die Urheher des Weltkricgs, (Miinchen: Drei Maskers 
Verlag, 1922.) 

A political work with economic bearings, especially as to the freedom 
of the ptess. 

Brigham, A. P. Commercial geography. Revised edition with questions. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. 1922.) 

Brinkman N, C. Die preussische HandelspoUtik vor dem Zollverein und der 
Wiederaufbau 7’or hunderi Jahren. (Berlin: Vereinigung Wissenschaft- 
licher Verleger. 1922. Pp. vi, 242.) 

Brinckmeyer, M. Hugo Stinnes. L*evolutio7i economique de CAllemagne. 
(Paris: Plon, Mit. Pp. xxiv, 113.) 

Broderick, J. J. Report on the economic, financial and industrial condi- 
tions of the United States of America in 1922. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. 206. $1.25.) 

Bucher, K. Beitrdge sur Wirtschafisgeschichte. (Tubingen: H. Laup- 
psche Buchhdlg, 1922. Pp. vi, 462.) 

Caillaux, j. Whither France? Whither Europe? (New York: Knopf. 
1923. Pp. xi, 184. $2.50.) 

Chapter 3 deals with economic Europe, and chapter 4 with the economic 
and financial situation of France. 

Calman, a. R. Ledru-Rollin and the second French Republic. (Columbia 
University studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. CIII, no. 2. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1922. Pp. 452.) 

Chisholm, G. G. and Birrell, J. H. A smaller commercial geography. 
New edition. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1923. Pp. xiv, 302. 
5s.) 

CoLBV, C. C. Source hook for the economic geography of North America 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. 1922. Pp. xvi, 460. $3.) 

Cressv, E. Discoveries and inventions of the twentieth century. (New 
York: Dutton. 1923. Pp. xxiii, 458. $5.) 

D'Alia, a. II Belgio nei suoi vari aspetti. (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli. 
1923. 15 1.) 

Das, T. India in world politics. (New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1923. 
Pp. xvii, 136. $1.26.) 

Introduction by Robert Morss Lovett indicates the object of the book 
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as follows; is the special merit of Mr. Das* book that he brings out, 
largely by citations from British authorities, the extent to which the 
foreign policy of Great Britain has been determined by the possession 
of India The freeing of India would go farther than any other con- 

ceivable action toward the settling of the question of imperial control 
throughout the world.** 

Dayet, M. La renaissance economique de VAllcmagne, (Paris: Presses 
Univ. de France. 1922. 6 fr.) 

Defresne, a. and Evrard, F. La suhsistance dans le district de Ver- 
sailles de 178S a Van V. T. II. (Rennes: Obcrtliiir. 1922. Pp. 583.) 

Deloche, M. La crise economique an XVIe sieclc et la crise actuelle* 
(Paris: Plon-Nourrit & Cie. 1922. Pp. 64. 4 fr.) 

Demangeon, a. L'Empire Britannique. Etudes de geographic coloniale. 
(Paris: Lib. Armand Colin. 1923. Pp. viii, 280. 7 fr.) 

A resume of the development of the British Empire from its beginning, 
with remarks on some of the problems of imperialism and on the difficulties 
of the Empire in connection with India, Canada, and other dependencies. 

Dopsch, a. Die Wirtschafisenttcicklung der KaroUngerzeit vorrichmlich 
in Deutschland. Vol. II. (Weimar: Hermann Bblilaus Nachfolger. 1922. 
Pp. 440.) 

Fuckner, E. Russlands neuc IVirtscliaftspolitik. Abt. I: Rccht und 
fVirtschaft, Heft 5. (Leipzig: B. G. Tcubner. 1922. Pp. vi, 54.) 

Gardiner, A. G. Life of Sir William Harcourt. Two vols. (London; 
Constable. 1923. 45s.) 

Hays, A. G. Enemy property in America; a survey of the Trading with 
the Enemy act, the decisions of the court under that act, the traditions 
and policies of the United States government with regard to enemy 
property, etc. (Albany, N. Y. : M. Bender. 1923. Pp. xii, 396. $6.) 

Hertz, R. Das Hamburger Sechandelshaus J. C. Godeffroy und Sohn 
1766-1879. Verbffentlichungen des Vereins fiir Hamburger Geschichte, 
Bd. 4. (Hamburg: Paul Hartung. 1922. Pp. 72.) 

Hillman, S. Reconstruction of Russia and the task of labor. An address 
before the Fifth Biennial Convention of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Chicago, 1922. (New York; Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 1922. Pp. 64.) 

Hudeczek, K. The economic resources of Austria. Authorized transla- 
tion by Julia F. Fiebeger. (London: Dawson. 1923. Pp. 74.) 

Klaatsch, H. The evolution and progress of mankind. (New York: 
Stokes. 1923. Pp. 316. $8.50.) 

Korff, S. a. Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. (New York: Macmillan. 
1923. Pp. viii, 161. $1.60.) 

Represents the ‘'N. W. Harris Lectures’* at Northwestern University. 
The author is professor of political science. School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University. The chapter contents are as follows: Autocracy, 
The Russian peasant. The Russo-Japanese War, The events of the Revo- 
lution, Germany and the Russian Revolution, Some lessons of the Russian 
Revolution. 
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Lea, J. W. Britain*s decline: her economic disorder and its only remedy, 
(Birmingham, England: Cornish Brothers, 39 New St, 1923. Is.) 

Lefebvre, G. Documents relatifs a Vhistoire des suhsistances dans le dis- 
trict de Bergues pendant la Revolution (1788-an VJ. Vol. II. (Lille: 
Camille Robbe. 1921. Pp. 704.) 

McVev, F. L. Modern industrialism: an outline of present-day industrial 
organisation. Second edition. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xvi, 
358.) 

First edition was published in 1904. The author has not only added 
new paragraphs, but three chapters on the Orient and the West, taxes, 
and the widening circle of democracy in industry. 

Maoer, F. Die natiirlichen Grundlagen seiner Wirtschaft eine Quelle deut- 
scher Kraft. (Hamburg: L. Friederichsen & Co. 1922. Pp. viii, 176.) 

Marvaud^ a. I/action economique frangaisc en Espagne. (Paris: Societe 
d*Etudes et dTnformations Economiques, 282 Blvd. Saint-Germain. 1922. 
Pp. 91.) 

Masterman, C. F. G. England after war, a study. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace. 1923. Pp. xv, 311.) 

Chapter 4 deals w^ith labor, and chapter 6 with profiteers. The volume 
is written in attractive style. 

Melot, a. La vie economique en Polognc. (Paris: La Pologne, Rue de 
Poitiers, 71. 1922.) 

Miliukov, P. N. Russia today and tomorrow. (London: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. 403. 9s.) 

Mitford, a. H. An economic survey of present-day Russia. (London: 
Assoc, of Secretaries of British Chambers of Commerce. 1923.) 

Mukherjee, B. B. Economic reconstruction. (Lucknow, India: Author, 
Univ. of Lucknow. 1923. Pp. 41-64.) 

Reprinted from the Lucknow University Journal. 

Muller, H. Geschichie der Arbeiierhewegung in Sachsen- Altenhurg 
(1848-1019). (Jena; Thiiringer Verlagsanstalt u. Druckerei. 1928. 
Pp. vii, 127). 

PiLENCo, A. La legislation sovietique et la Conference de la Haye, (Paris; 
Giard. 1922.) 

PoPESCO, G. Le relevement economique de la Roum'anie. (Paris: Lib. 
Felix Alcan. 1922. Pp. 76. 3.50 fr.) 

Rasin, a. Financial policy of Csecho-Slovakia during the first year of Us 
history. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1922. Pp. 160.) 

Roupf, M. Les mines de charhan en France au XVIIIe siecle. (Paris: 
Kinder. 1922. 36 fr.) 

Sartorius von Waltershauskn, a. Deutsche Wirtschafts geschichie 1815- 
1914 . Second edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1923. Pp. x, 686.) 

ScHLXER, O. Der deutsche Industriekorper seit 1860. Allgemeine Lage- 
rung der Industrie und Industriebesirkshildung. Part II: Die deutsche 
Industrie seit 1860. Heft 1. (Tubingen: Mohr. 1922. Pp. viii, 80.) 
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Slowixski^ L. Die wirtschaftliche f^age und Zukunft der Bepublik Polen, 
(Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. 1022. 
Pp. 132.) 

SoLTAU, R. H. French parties and politics. “World of today*' series. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. 78. 85c.) 

Chapter 4 is entitled “The radical party in power, 1899-1914.** 

Thwino, C. F. Human Australasia. Studies of society and education in 
Australia and New Zealand. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. * Pp. 270. 
$2.60.) 

Contains chapters on industrial experimentation and unrest and the 
population of Australia. 

TON Ungern-Sternbero, R. Frankreichs wirtschaftliche Lage. (Berlin: 
Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaft. 1923. Pp. 48.) 

Vajlois, G. La reconstruction economique de V Europe. (Paris: Nouvelle 
Lib. Nationale. 1923.) 

ViALLATE, A. Economic imperialism, and international relations during the 
l^st fifty years. The Institute of Politics publications, Williams College. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xv, 180. $2.) 

. L*imperialisme economique, et relations inter nationale s pen- 
dant le dernier demi-siecle (1870-1920). (Paris: Lib. Armand Colin. 
Pp. X, 316. 8 fr.) 

Lectures given at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown in 1921; 
a very lucid account of the changes in international relations since 1870, 
and of the economic causes which* lie at the back of them. 

Weber, G. A. The coast and geodetic survey. Its history, activities and 
organization. Institute for Government Research, service monographs, 
no.^16. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 107. $1.) 

Wel8» 0.‘ Die Sozialdemokratie gegen Poincare und Helfferich. (Berlin: 
Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaft. 1923. Pp. 16.) 

William, M. The social interpretation of history: a refutation of the 
Maraiitn economic interpretation of history. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
1922. 10s. 6d.) 

WissLER, C. Man and culture. Social science series, edited by Seba 
Eldridoe. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1923. Pp. xi, 371. 
$2.75.) 

Bostonian old city with new opportunities. (Boston: Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs. 1922, Pp. 64.) 

A pamphlet with brief statistical summaries relating to manufactures, 
stores, railroad facilities, etc. 

Sociai and economic conditions in the Dominion of Canada. The Annals, 
May, 1923, vol. CVII, no. 196. (Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 1923. Pp. 367.) 

Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Stadt Magdeburg seit Beendifpsng its 
Krieges. (Magdeburg: Statistisches Amt. 1922. Pp. 87.) 
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J ^ icient Marketing for Agriculture: Its Services, Methods, and 
Agencies, By Theodore Mackein. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 418.) 

For many reasons the subject of marketing has become very im- 
portant in recent economic discussion. For equally well-known reasons 
90 per cent of the discussion of the problems of agriculture in America 
during the last few years has been concerned with agricultural 
economics. Of these problems the marketing of farm products has 
received by far the most attention. The present propaganda for 
cooperative marketing by farmers, the legislative program of the 
farm bloc in Congress, the four volume report of the Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, the organization of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture, the estab- 
lishment of divisions or departments of marketing, headed by mar- 
keting directors, more or less closely affiliated with the state depart- 
ments of agriculture in thirty or more states, and other ‘‘signs of 
the times,” emphasize the growing importance of this subject both 
to farmers and to the nation as a whole. 

Not least among the evidences of popular interest are the recent 
numerous textbooks which deal in whole or in part with the market- 
ing of farm products. No fewer than a dozen books dealing with 
agricultural commerce have appeared within the last three years. 
Of these it is safe to say that none has had a wider reading than the 
book under consideration. 

This text confines itself closely to the market for farm products 
and deals almost summarily wdth farmers’ commercial organizations 
ai|d with the transportation service. Very little attention is given 
to produce exchanges, speculation, future trading, organizations of 
middlemen, tariff and other topics intimately related to marketing. 
The viewpoint throughout is that of the farmer. The retailer and the 
consumer are not entirely ignored and the functions of government 
are briefly analyzed, but the title of the book very well indicates its 
contents. 

The author approaches the general subject from three' points of 
view: the marketing functions and services, marketing methods, and 
marketing agencies. The weaknesses of the present marketing sys- 
tem are summarized; the functions of government in relation to mar- 
keting farm products are briefl}’^ analyzed; certain remedial measures 
are indicated; and one chapter is devoted to price making. 

The analysis of the marketing service occupies one half or more 
of the volume. It is presented in greater detail than in any other book 
on marketing and is illustrated by a wealth of data on specific products. 
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Students of economics diifer in their lists of marketing functions and 
in their terminology. Most of them include risk taking as a distinct 
service. Macklin omits it. On the other hand he devotes two chapters 
to ‘distributing” by which he means getting the product from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Retailing is, of course, an indispensable part 
of the distributing service, but the entire movement from farm to con- 
sumer is included in his conception. Thus “distribution” seems to 
comprehend and depend upon the other functions, processing, packag- 
ing, transporting, etc., which he has previously discussed as separate 
entities. It is unfortunate that the already over-worked terms “dis- 
tribution” and “distributing” should be given a new technical meaning. 
It not only adds to the “confusion of tongues,” but strengthens the 
charge that economists wrest words from their usual meaning and 
so bury their conclusions in a jargon intelligible, if at all, only to 
themselves. At an\ rate, it is highly desirable that marketing ter- 
minology be standardized. 

Another case in point is “processing,” wliich is called a marketing 
service and is defined as that “service which changes raw materials 
into the finished goods desired by consumers.” Logically, this in- 
cludes the whole manufacturing industry. In a sense, of course, 
any, form of manufacturing may be called a marketing function, but in 
the interest of definitive terms it would seem wise to distinguish cer- 
tain minor changes made in the raw materials of agriculture to fit 
th^m for consumers from the more elaborate process of manufacturing, 
by which these raw materials of agriculture entirely lose their identity. 
Moreover the federal census includes under manufactures such pro- 
cesses as canning, preserving, flour-milling, meat-packing and the 
like. Tlie author’s discussion of the processing function is adequate, 
and from the farmer’s point of view important, but it adds to the con- 
fusion of the general reader or the young student who is attempting 
to build up an economic terminology. 

In general, the book is very well written. The most frequent criti- 
cism made by undergraduates is that it is written mechanically with- 
out human interest or spirit. This is not because of lack of detail and 
concrete examples, but because these examples are not presented in 
lively language or in a way to enlist human interest. A number of 
minor errors and rather amateurish statements arc found through- 
out the book, perhaps indicating the youth of the author. These 
mar somewhat the finish of the writing, but are not vital. Presumably 
they will be remedied in future editions to which the book is undoubt- 
edly destined. In many respects it is a genuine contributon to the 
literature of farm marketing and is thoughtful, scholarly, and 
analytical., Two of the marked advantages of the book for class 
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use are tfic summaries and lists of selected readings at the close of 
each chapter. 

Alexander E. Cance. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 

Rural Sociology, By John Morris Gillette. (New York; The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xii, 569. $3.00.) 

There was rejoicing in the camp of the rural sociologists when the 
announcements told of a “new” book by Dr. J. M. Gillette of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, The experience and lessons gained from the 
former book. Constructive Rural Sociology (1913), together with the 
long service and study of the writer in this field of work became added 
reasons for this expectation. Professor Gillette in introducing the 
new book says, “I made a new study of the rural situation with a view 

to writing an entirely new work in this field I have sought to 

make it factual, representative, comprehensive, interpretative and 
suggestive of improvement.” 

The book has 26 chapters and is divided into general parts as fol- 
lows: Rural society and rural sociology, The nature of rural socio- 
logy, Conditions and movements of the rural population, Economic 
conditions and problems. Rural institutions, Town and country, Some 
special features of rural progress. 

To summarize rather sharply, there are two iin])orfant contributions 
in addition, of course, to the rather comprehensive and needed restate- 
ment of the whole subject. The first is tlie develojiing of the evolu- 
tionary point of view for rural society and the outlining of the group- 
ing arrangements in community’’ life. The grouping idea togethel* with 
an analysis of the selective and disintegrating forces at work is not 
only a highly productive method for understanding rural society but 
it becomes a contribution in the whole field of sociology since in this 
rural section some of the general social processes are often more simple 
^ and more easily set into relief. 

The second contribution lies in the analysis of the conditions and 
movements of rural population. Here the study of the author has 
extended back many years and includes a number of his periodical pub- 
lications. The analysis includes also much of the data made available 
l^y the 1920 census as well as some rather detailed independent com- 
pilations made, for example, to present the picture of populatioii move- 
ments going on in the small towns and villages. Professor Gillette 
from this analysis generalizes; “The smaller the place the greater is 
the liability for loss of population. It might appear astounding that 
in the last decade two-fifths of the smallest villages lost population and 
that nearly three-tenths of all those under 2,500 are likewise losing,” 
Beside this analysis very able explanations of these tendencies are 
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made. In order to forge out a real science of rural sociology much 
more must be done along this line. Much more must be known of this 
population factor than is at present available from the published re- 
ports of the census. 

It is with the general part dealing with economic conditions that 
issue must be taken. This part contains among others, chapters on 
agricultural production, land policy, marketing and cooperation, and 
farm management. On the first count this part, occupying over a 
fifth of the book, may render it impractical as a text wliere the fields 
of agricultural economics and rural sociology are even somewhat dif- 
ferentiated as they are in most colleges of agriculture. Frequently 
full courses are given under such titles as head these single chapters. 
On the second count, which is more vital, it represents an old difficulty 
and failure to differentiate the sphere of rural sociology. No one of 
course would argue for a moment that economic factors and condi- 
tions are not inextricably tied up with sociological problems but the 
point is that rural sociology should differentiate its field, evolve prin- 
ciples and then draw within this system any and all facts which can 
shed light on these central issues. The red thread of unity by pro- 
gressive development and correlation should somehow be in evidence 
all along the way in order to make clear this field as distinguished from 
its partner social science, agricultural economics. 

J. H. Kolb. 

College of Agriculture, Wisconsin, 
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Bartuel and Rulliere. La mine et les mineurs. (Paris: Doin. 1922. 
12 fr.) 

Conover, M. Tke Federal Power Commission: its history, activities and 
organization. Institute for Government Research, service monographs 
no. 17. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xi, 126. $1.) 

Dickey, J. A. and Branson, E. C. How farm tenants live. Extension ' 
/ Bull., vol. II, no, 6. (Chapel Hill, N. C. : University Extension Division. 
1922. Pp. 47.) 

VON Eickstedt, C. Wiederaufbau und wirtschaftsfriedliches Prinzip. 
(Berlin: P. Parey. 1923. Pp. 96.) 

Hochschild, M. Studien iiber die Kupfererzeugung der Welt. (Freiberg 
i. Sa. : Craz & Gerlach. 1922. Pp. 161.) 

Howell, J. R, The productivity of hill farming. Being the report of an 
inquiry in three typical districts. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. 
/Press. 1922. Pp. 23.) 

Ksnkel, j. B. The cooperative elevator movement: a study in grain 
marketing at country points in the North Central states. A disser- 
tation. (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America. 1922. Pp. vi, 155.) 
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Kewley, J. The petroleum and allied industries; petroleum, natural gas, 
natural waxes, asphalts and allied substances, and shale oils, (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1922. Pp. 312. $3.50.) 

Mendum, S. W. Cost of milh production on forty-eight Wisconsin farms. 
U. S. Dept, of Agri. Bull. no. 1141*. 1923. 5c.) 

Middi/ETon, T. H. Food production in war, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, Economic and social history of the World War, British 
series. (London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1923. Pp. 
xix, 373.) 

Those who arc concerned with the possibilities of an expansion of the 
food supply in a given country during war, or with the desirability of 
producing as high a percentage as possible of the regular supply during 
peace will find this volume both interesting and instructive. Mr. Middle- 
ton gives a clear picture of the food situation in England at the beginning 
of the World War together with comparisons in the matter of both policies 
and results during earlier periods. The laissez faire policy had resulted 
in withdrawing labor from agriculture to such an extent as to make grass 
farming more profitable than tillage. In recent years in the United 
Kingdom there were some 34<,000,000 acres of grass and clover, with but 
12,000,000 acres tilled in the usual balance. The war resulted in an 
increase in grain and other cultivated crops at the expense of grass. 

The outcome of this transition was an increase in the food supply of 
the nation, home grown, of some 2% per cent, an addition sufficient for the 
nation during a period of about thirty days. Even so, the whole supply 
produced was at the greatest but 42 per cent of the amount required. 

To an outsider it hardly seems of great importance whether a nation 
produces 34 per cent or 42 per cent of its food except in times of calamity. 
To the writer of the monograph the question seems a serious one. If the 
food produced at home is to be viewed in the light of a supply inside 
a fort during a siege it must at once be conceded that a difference of a 
few months' sustenance may be vital. 

Left to their own devices the English farmers, according to the author, 
will return to about the old balance between tillage and grass. It is 
conceded that a food control department with real authority might be a 
good thing for the country, though politically not feasible. As a possible 
alternative it is suggested that out of the 34,000,000 acres in grass per- 
haps not far from 6,000,000 is marginal, from the profit standpoint, and 
might be pulled over into the tillage area by political force. One is a 
little surprised, however, that the author does not suggest the tariff as 
the most available remedy. Instead he suggests a relief, to what degree 
is not given, in the form of lighter taxes on tilled land. This is a con- 
cession in the nature of insurance since the author believes tillage,, on this 
particular land, likely to be as profitable over a considerable period of 
years as grazing, but attended with much more risk. 

B. H. Hibbard. 

OsTERMAYER, A. Grundlage7i der Wirtschaftslehre der Landbaues. 
(Vienna: C. Gerolds Sohn, 1923. Pp. x, 176.) 

Pelosse, J. Rapport sur la sericiculture en Syrie, (Lyon: Chambre de 
Commerce. 1923.) 

Skinner, W. R. The mining manual and mining yearbook, 192S, (Lon- 
don: Author. 1923. 20s.) 
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oats, crop movement year 1920-21. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, bull. 
1083. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 58.) 

Walter, H. Geschichte der deutschen Landwirtschaft. Fiir den Schnlge- 
hrauch dargestellt. Third revised edition. (Bautzen: Emil Hiibners 
Verlag. 1922. Pp. iv, 91.) 

WicKsoN, E. J. Rural California. (New York: Macmillan. 1.923. Pp. 
399. $2.50.) 

Wymer, S. S. The Smithsonian Institution's study of natural resources 
applied to Pennsylvanians resources, based on latest government data. 
(Columbus, O. : Author. 1922. Pp. 150.) 

Chart of the Mexican oilfields, 1923. (London: Edward Stanford, Ltd. 
1923.) 

Handhuch fiir die Internationale. Petroleum-Industrie. (Berlin: Finanz- 
verlag. 1923. Pp. xxix, 560.) 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc., annual report for the year 1922. 
(New York City: Jewish Agri. Soc., 174 Second Ave. 1923. Pp. 71.) 

Report of the Committee on Agriculture. (London: Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 1923.) 

Shirmerns cotton trade directory, 1923. (London: Thomas Skinner & Co. 
1923. 128. 6d.) 

Some great commodities. Prepared by the Statistical Division, National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. (Garden City, N. Y.: Douhleday, 
Page & Co. 1923.) 

Studies of ten great commodities, namely, coal, cotton, iron and steel, 
lumber, petroleum, rubber, silk, sugar, wheat and wool are presented 
here. The work is an outgrowth of a .series of articles prepared by the 
statistical division of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, and 
published in the bank’s Commerce Monthly. Detailed statistics are pre- 
sented for the production, consumption, import, export, and manufacture 
of each of the commodities. In the cases of lumber, silk, and sugar, two 
or three short paragraphs of historical data arc included in the text. With 
these exceptions the text is either an amplification or an explanation of 
the statistical tables. 

For the initiated the volume contains nothing that cannot be found in 
standard sources, but this book performs the service of bringing together 
in a single reference the material scattered in many different places. 
For the novice, the book saves much time lost in groping among un- 
familiar tomes for significant figures. 

Since the book was written for business men and students who will 
use it, if at all, because of need, the authors have not endeavored to attract 
favor to their offering by the enticement of literary style. 

Accepting this work then as a book of reference to which its form 
relegates it, the treatment is open to two serious charges of omission. 
The sources of statistics are in no case divulged except for a footnote on 
page 212 that indicates the certain tables concerning sugar were drawn 
from Willett and Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. The 
preface also states that “consideration has been given to government 
reports and recognized trade sources in making the exhaustive studies 
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upon which these articles are based.” The second sin of omission is an 
index. Of all books, one intended for reference requires an adequate 
route chart. 

Malcolm Keir. 


Manufacturing Industries 

NEW BOOKS 

Elbers, W. Hundert Jahre Baumwolltextilindusirie. (Braunschweig: 
Fried. Vieweg & Sohn. 1922. Pp. xv, 200.) 

Gantert, F. a. Metal working industries. T.ecture to interme;diate class, 
Insurance Institute of America. (New York: Insurance Inst, of Am. 
1923. Pp. 16.) 

Twenty-first annual meeting of the National Tumher Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, March 21 and 22, 1023. (Washington: Sec., Nat. 
Lumber Manfrs. Assoc., International Bldg. 1923. Pp. 52.) 

Transportation and Communication 

American Bailroads: Government Control and Bcconstr action Policies. 
By William J. Cunningham. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 
1922. Pp. 407. $3.00.) 

This is the third book published within the last year relating to the 
operation of the railroads by tlie government during and after the war. 
The period covered by the book has been previously treated by Pro- 
fessor Sharfman, of the University of Michigan, and by Professor 
Dixon, of Princeton UniversityL Although practically the same ground 
is covered by Professor (^unninghani, nevertheless tlie book has a dis- 
tinct place in the transportation literature of the war period. It 
deals more particularly with technical operation, and is by one who 
has been a practical operating man, and who was connected with the 
operating department of the Railroad Administration. The first part 
of the book deals with the war period. The author’s conclusions, 
based not only upon statistical study, but upon his own observations, 
are that the results under federal control during 1018 were more 
favorable then would have been possible under private control, and 
in this he is in accord with all students of the problem. 

The next five chapters deal with operations during 1919, and es- 
pecially with the labor jiolicy of the Director General which has been 
so caustically criticized by the railway executives. Professor Cun- 
ningham expresses full appreciation of the difficulties under which the 
Director General operated, but criticizes severely the national agree- 
nients in reference to working conditions which were put into effect 
towards the end of government operation. The general reader will 
certainly be immensely interested in the analysis of these national agree- 
ments. There Is a chapter dealing with the policies of unification, 
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and the extent to which those policies have been adopted by the rail- 
roads since their return to private control. While the writer is not 
entirely sure that the labor policies may not have been influenced in 
some measure by political considerations, he points out that so far 
as the operation of the railroads was concerned there was no political 
influence exerted by the Administration, and that the men selected to 
operate the railroads were selected solely on the ground of their fitness. 

After clearly and accurately outlining the Transportation act of 
1920, the author takes up the railroad situation since the end of govern- 
ment operation and points out the difficult problems which the owners 
inherited as a result of government operation, especially in connection 
with the failure to adjust freight rates to the greatly increased operat- 
ing expense. 

The last chapter is on the railroad situation in July, 1922, and deals 
interestingly with the problems of labor, public relations, and organ- 
ization, and briefly with finance. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of this chapter is that which deals with railroad organization, in which 
Professor Cunningham discusses impersonally his own particular mis- 
sion ; namely, to encourage young men to enter the railroad field and to 
give them a comprehensive background of principles underlying rail- 
road management. He criticizes many railroads for not encouraging 
the employment of young men of liberal education. The railroad 
executives have not been as enterprising in securing trained young men 
as the industries. The reviewer well remembers a statement made by 
the president of one of the largest industrial corporations in the coun- 
try, who was not a college man, that he had found that a college man 
entering his employ at twenty-two years of age was farther ahead in 
five years than the man who had entered the business as a boy. The 
author points out the particular difficulties in advancement according 
to merit in a railroad organization, due in large measure to the attitude 
of organized labor towards seniority rights. There is great need 
of trained men in our railroad organizations. This is especially true 
of the traffic departments, which deal not so much with technical prob- 
lems as with broad, underlying, economic principles. Our railroad 
traffic men of the present day think more of having an harmonious 
schedule of rates than of so adjusting rates as to develop industry and 
traffic. The selling end of transportation is sadly neglected. An 
industry which does not have a progressive, energetic, broad-visioned 
man at the head of its sales department eventually becomes water- 
logged. These same qualities in an equally high degree are required 
in traffic departments of our railroads, but there are very few men 
who fill the requirements. Men with the basis of education, and with 
vision, are needed. 

The appendices contain documents not easily accessible, as, for in- 
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stance, the proclamation of the President taking over the railroads, 
the statement of the President at the time the proclamation was issued, 
the Federal Control act, and most useful of all as a source of reference, 
the standard contract between the Director General and the railroads. 
Professor Cunningham’s valuable article on operating statistics is also 
included. 

The statements of fact are accurate. The conclusions are stated 
with clearness, and without prejudice. It is an authoritative work on 
the operating features of the period of governmental control. There 
is in the text a bewildering array of statistics which might better be 
in footnotes, and long quotations of orders, circulars, and statements 
of the Railroad Administration for which a more fitting place would be 
the appendices. 

Edgar J. Rich. 


NEW BOOKS 

Beman, L. T., compiler. Skip subsidies. The reference shelf, v'ol. I, no. 8. 
(New York: Wilson. 1923. Pp. 112. 75c.) 

Contains a brief of the subject: Resolved, that the United States 
government should adopt the policy of subsidizing the merchant marine. 
This is followed by a bibliography with report of articles dealing with 
the subject. 

Bernhardt, J. T'he Interstate Commerce Commission : its history, activi- 
ties and organization. Institute for Government Research, service 
monographs, no. 18. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 
169. $1.) 

Chatburn, G. R. Highways and highway transportation. (New York: 
Crowell. 1923. Pp. xx,‘472. $3.) 

Coulter, E. M. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and the struggle for 
southern commerce, 1856-1872. (Chicago: American Historical Society, 
Inc. 1922. Pp. 68. $1.50.) 

The traffic movements to and from the interior, the effect of the rail- 
roads in diverting trade from the cities along the Ohio River, the struggle 
of the river towns after the Civil War to regain their supremacy as dis- 
tributing points, and the rise of Louisville as a collecting and distributing 
center for much of the commerce of Kentucky are described in this 
volume. The author also discusses the growing commercial rivalry be- 
tween Louisville and Cincinnati and the proposal to build a railroad 
from Cincinnati to central and eastern Kentucky as a means of enabling 
that city to obtain a southern outlet for its commerce. Dr. Coulter deals 
in a thorough manner with the struggle for a right of way in Tennessee 
and Kentucky and the ultimate attainment of this goal by the city of 
Cincinnati. The study carries the history of the road up to the period 
of construction. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad was begun in 1873 
and opened for traffic to Chattanooga in 1880, at a cost of about $28,000,- 
000. The municipality immediately leased the road. Although the rail- 
road, according to the author, has never been a marked financial success, 
it has achieved certain desirable results for it opened a large area to the 
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merchants of Cincinnati and led to competition with other roads which 
caused a material lowering of freight rates from the Ohio River to 
southern shipping points. The author has drawn his material from a 
wide range of sources, and the book is thoroughly documented. 

I. Lippincott. 

Daggett^ S. The railroad labor controversy of 1921, (Berkeley, Calif.: 
Author. 1922.) 

Godfernaux. Revue generale des chemins de fer et des tramways, (Paris: 
Dunod. 1923.) 

Lapon, G. Les chemins de fer frangais pendant la guerre, (Paris: Rous- 
seau. 1923.) 

McKee, M. M. The ship subsidy question in United States politics. Smith 
College studies in history, vol. VIII, no. 1. (Northampton, Mass.: Dept, 
of History of Smith College. 1922. Pp. 60.) 

An historical study, with chapters on the early policies, the first sub- 
sidy period (1845-1865), the second subsidy period (1866-1891), the 
partial subsidy period (1891-1914), and a list of references. 

Salvago, G. Le prohlcme de Vetatisation des chemins de fer en France 
depuis leur origine jusqu*en 1859. These pour le doctoral ( sciences poli- 
tiqnes et economique^. (Paris: Edouard Duchemin. 1922. Pp. 311.) 

Short, L. M. The Bureau of Navigation', its history, activities and organ- 
isation. Institute for Government Research, service monographs, no. 16. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 124. $1.) 

Spasoff, I. M. and Beardsley, II. S. Farmers* telephone companies: 
organization, financing and management. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 
Farmers' bull. no. 1245. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 30.) 

Williams, H. G. and Fagg, C. J., editors. The freight traffic red book; 
a practical reference booh for those actively engaged in traffic work. 
(New York: Traffic Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. 592. $6.‘) 

Interstate Commerce Commission reports. Vols. 69 and 70, Decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 
1923. $2 each.) 

Jahrbuch. Die deutsche Seeschiffahrt unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Norddeutschen Lloyd. (Bremen: Norddeutscher Lloyd. 1922.) 

List of references on the Delaware and Hudson Company, (Washington: 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 1923. Pp. 45.) 

Progress report of the Port of New York Authority, February first, 1923, 
(New York: Port of New York Authority. 1923. Pp. 23.) 

St, Louis Southwestern Railway: development of the property during the 
last fifteen years and its present conditions. (New York: Wood, Struthers 
& Co. 1923. Pp. 48.) 

An intensive analysis by an investment house, dealing with physical 
condition, operating efficiency, sources of revenue, earning power, and 
financial position. ^ 
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NEW BOOKS 

Bernacer, G. Ija teoria de las disponihilidad.cs como inter pretacion de 
las crisis economicas y del prohleina social. (Barcelona: La Revista de 
Economia. 1923. Pp. 32.) 

This is one more attempt^, and a very ingeTiious one, to atceount for the 
recurring crises in business. The author starts from the proposition that 
at any given time there is at the disposition of mankind a certain amount 
of wealth, some of which is rc-.qiiired for the payment of those who are 
carrying on the work of the world; the rest, which he calls disponibili* 
dades, is the fund from which investments may be made. Taking P as 
the total of production and R as the. total of what individuals receive as 
wages and profits, P, of course is equal to R. Now at the beginning of 
any period let A be the sum of wealth apt for investment, and let R be 
the sum of the salaries and profits gained by individuals during that 
period; the effective demand cannot exceed A + it will be less, 

because at the end of the period there will be a certain amount. A', 
of wealth kept for reinvestment. Taking I) as the effective demand, 
then A + R -- D + A', or R + (A-A') D, and P + (A-A') D; 
that is, the effective demand of any period is equal to the sum of wages and 
profits plus the diminution, or minus the increase, of the sum reserved for 
reinvestment. The author arrives at the same conclusion as his predeces- 
sors Bouniatian and Aftalion, namely, that the lack of real demand is the 
cause of crist's, and that the only curc^ is the attribution of a greater share 
of the world's production to the classes which produce instead of to 
the investors and speculators who merely manipulate capital. The author 
docs not take into account the necessity of the reinvestment as capital in 
industry of a percentage of the world’s production in order to counter- 
balance wear and deterioration, and to provide for the increase of the 
population and the inevitable improvements by wliich industry is rendered 
more productive. The. remedy according to the author is not to be found 
in communism or collectivism but in a more direct fitting of the reward 
or profit to the work done by the individual, tlirough the elimination of 
the fund of capital which at present gives so great a portion of the world's 
production to the owners of it in the form of interest and rent. How this 
is to be done is not clearly shown, but the whole subject is dealt with 
more at length in the author's Sociedad y Felicidad and in his promised 
Dinaviica de la Riquesa. 

R. R. W. 

Bishop, A. L. Outlines of Afncrican foreign commerce. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1923. Pp. vii, 321. $3.) 

Cissi, R. Storia del commercio. (Padua: La Litotipo Edit. Univ. Pp. 

21G.) 

Favle, C. E. Seaborne trade. Vol. II. (London: Murray. 1923. 21s.) 

Holtz, L. Ostpreussens Wirtschaft und Verkehr vor und nach dem Kriege. 
(Konigsberg, Pr. : Grase & Unzer. 1923. Pp. 16.) 

Montessori, R. Diritto commerciale. Parte generate. (Padua: La Lito- 
tipo Edit. Univ. i923. Pp. v, 612. 47 1.) 
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Wick, W. Systematische Einfuhrung in die Wirtschaftslehre unter beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung des Handels. (Stuttgart: Poeschel. 1922. Pp. 
xvi, 547.) 

Annual statement of the trade and commerce of Saint Louis for 1922. (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Merchants' Exchange. 1923. Pp. 27.) 

Annual statement of trade of the United Kingdom with foreign countries 
and British possessions, 1921, compared with the three preceding years. 
Four vols. (London: King. 1923. 12s; 40s; 30s; 30s.) 

Business cycles and unemployment. Report and recommendations of a 
committee of the Presidents Conference on Unemployment, including an 
investigation made under the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1923. Pp. xl, 406. 
$4.) 

The report and recommendations of the committee are also printed in 
a pamphlet by the Department of Commerce, in the Elimination of Waste 
series (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1923, pp. 30, price 6c.). 

Commercial conditions in the Dominion of New Zealand to July, 1922. 
Report by H. M. Trade Commissioner. (London: H. M.'s Stationery 
Office. 1923. Is. 9d.) 

Commercial possibilities of the Union of South Africa; a survey of the 
recent industrial expansion and the mineral and agricultural resources 
of a market presenting great possibilities for American enterprise. 

Documents statistiques sur le commerce de la France. Annees 1920, 1921, 
1922. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1923.) 

Trade and industry of Finland. (Helsingfors: Simelius. 1922. Pp. 746.) 

Report on the trade in imports and exports at Irish ports during 1921. 
Dept, of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. (Dublin: 
Stationery Office. 1923. Pp. 125. 3s.) 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 

Exchanges 

Railroad Capitalization. A Study of the Principles of Regulation of 
Railroad Securities. By James C. Bonbright. Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in history, economics, and public law, voL XCV, 
no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1920. Pp. 
206. $2.00.) 

This scholarly and penetrating study into the principles and prac- 
tices involved in the issuance of railroad securities and the problems of 
government regulation thereof begins with a careful restatement of the 
generally accepted principles of the relationship existing between cap- 
italization and rates. This section offers but little that is unusual, 
except that the author introduces what seems to be an important point 
in the indirect influence which capitalization exerts on rates through 
the effect it has on railroad credit. ^‘Overcapitalization tends to 
weaken corporate credit, not directly because of the heavy nominal 
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liabilities, but simply because these liabilities are apt to create excessive 
interest and dividend charges.” This idea is developed carefully, and 
the point is made that failure to pay “expected” dividends on common 
stock is different only in degree from the failure to pay preferred 
dividends or even interest, so far as the impairment of credit is con- 
cerned and the consequent restriction of the flow of capital into the 
industry. After summarizing the accepted theories as to the basis of 
capitalization, the conclusion is reached that “the attempt to use 
nominal capitalization as a record of investment should be frankly 
abandoned” and the argument proceeds in defense of the use of no- 
par stock for railroads. The chapter dealing with this subject is the 
strongest part of the study, and is an able analysis and refutation of 
the points that have been raised against the practice. On the whole it 
constitutes a satisfying answer to the objections to the plan. The con- 
clusion is reached that while the use of no-par stock would remove one 
of the main sources of misinformation and would greatly benefit all 
concerned, this step would not remove the possibility of inflation nor 
solve the question of proper railroad capitalization. Throughgoing 
regulation is still necessary. 

The role performed by the use of stock with no par value “is the 
modest though significant one of removing a fictitious statement in 
order to leave a clean sheet for the correct information.” This informa- 
tion it becomes the duty of the commissions to provide or at least to 
provide for. The concluding chapter enters into a critical analysis 
of the problems which the commissions face in attempting to control 
the issuance price of shares without par value. The most difficult of 
these problems is shown to be that of compelling miscapitalized com- 
panies to reorganize and rearrange their capitalization plan both as 
to the total amount and as to the burden of bonded debt. “The means 
to this end are to be found in a wise exercise of the powers of govern- 
ment over railway rates and railway service Compulsion may be 

used by a policy of severity toward the companies that fail to re- 
organize ; persuasion, by a policy of liberality toward those companies 
that make the necessary capital readjustments.” 

Floyd E. Armstrong. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Advanced Accounting. By George E. Bennett. (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1922. Pp. xiv, 661. $4.00.) 

Advanced Accountmg was designed as a textbook and this purpose 
has been the dominating influence throughout the work, particularly 
in the organization of material. In fact, the author’s desire to furnish 
guide posts to his discussion has led him to overemphasize the mechanics 
of organization. Subject-matter built into an illuminating outline pro- 
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vides the partially digested material which the average student re- 
quires ; but the reviewer ventures the opinion that resort to tabular 
arrangement and over-citissification has weakened otherwise adequate 
discussions. Accounting analysis, under such influence, becomes to the: 
student a mere matter of 1, 2, 3 ; 3a, 3b; etc. 

The distinctive feature of this book is the author’s interest in 
accounting in its relation to law and business practice. Consideration 
is given to the phases of accounting theory and practice usually in- 
cluded within the second year’s study but the author attempts to co- 
ordinate accounting principles, business law, and considerations of 
^corporate financial policy in such a way as to be helpful alike to the 
student and the instructor. This is in evidence in his discussion of 
corpor^ite organization, corporate obligations, consolidation and mer- 
ger, fiduciary accounting, etc. where not only the purely accounting 
but the legal aspects receive consideration and business procedures are 
outlined in detail. The desirability of familiarizing the student with 
such matters, as a background for his work in accounting, would seem 
to justify such treatment. 

The author expressly confines himself to ‘Siccounting as practiced 
today” to the exclusion of his own “pet theories.” This attitude need 
not prevail in all books on the subject but it might well characterize 
most textbooks. It shows itself here in the author’s portrayal of alter- 
native methods of procedure and in the resei’ve with which he states his 
preferences. 

Accounting analysis consists of the application of general account- 
ing principles to specific business situations. lint it is precisely at 
this point that the student finds his greatest difficulty. The author 
meets this problem satisfactorily. In the first place, he recognizes the 
elfectiveness of specific example and utilizes this method throughout. 
Important discussions are concluded by statement in detail and formal 
solution of illustrative problems, selected, in part, from C. P. A. exam- 
inations. In the second place, the author accepts every opportunity 
to illustrate by journal entry the accounting interpretation of business 
facts and their eff'ect upon balance sheet and income accounts and 
classifications. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, it is unfortunate that the first three 
chapters were designed to bridge the gap between elementary and 
advanced accounting. The need for such bridging process is well rec- 
ognized. A review of principles and a gathering together of loose 
ends are desirable; but the reviewer doubts whether such a gathering 
together of details should constitute the introduction to a formal text 
on advanced accounting. In any case, these chapters are a dis- 
appointing introduction to an otherwise fairly satisfactory presenta- 
tion. Their chief weakness lies not in thought, but in expression. Not 
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only do they give the impreasion of unrelated ideas but such ideas are 
not always allowed the benefits of statement with precision. The phrase- 
ology is oftentimes involved and the presentatbn is laboriously mech- 
anical. 

The last three chapters, seventy-five pages, are devoted to an ex- 
cellent discussion of the requirements of fiduciary accounting with 
special reference to the legal problems involved. Seven specific prob- 
lems and their solutions contribute to the effectiveness of this discus- 
sion. Careful consideration is given to accounting for consolidation 
and merger and holding company-subsidiary relationships. Two 
chapters are devoted to “Analysis of Statements” for credit and invest- 
ment purposes. The last hundred pages of the book contain questions 
and problems on accounting theory and practice designed and classified 
for use with the text proper. 

James P. Adams.^^ 

Brown University, 

Commercial Goodwill: Its History, Value, and Treatment in Accounts, 
By P. D. Leake. (New York: Isaac Pitman. 1921. Pp. xii, 
260. $7.00.) 

Many sound opinions, generally well expressed, and a few not so 
good, equally well expressed, are contained in this English book. The au- 
thor treats of commercial good-will in its broadest sense as including 
not only business connections, names, location, etc., but also trade- 
marks, patents and designs, copyrights, monopol}^ rights, etc. He calls 
particular attention to the definition: “Commercial good-will is the 
right which grows out of all kinds of past effort in seeking profit, 
increase of value, or other advantage.” In common with most writers 
on the subject the author states that the value of good-will depends 
almost always upon the probability of earning future profit, which is 
termed “super profit,” in excess of a rate of interest on capital in- 
vested, which rate will attract and retain the necessary capital having 
due regard to the degree of risk incidental to the character of the 
undertaking. 

The point is well made that in valuing good-will it has become 
customary to look backward and to accept too readily past events as 
an unerring guide to the future. The statement is also made that it is 
never possible to look into the future with very great success, but that 
it is necessary to endeavor to do so. 

The principle is then laid down that the exchangeable value of 
good-wiU is generally an advance payment for the “super profit” in 
the form of an annuity and should be valued as an annuity either con- 
stant in amount or diminishing by equal annual amounts, and for a 
certain term of years. The author would discount the annuity at such 
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a rate that the investment in good-will will be refunded and interest 
earned on the investment in good-will during the life of the good-will 
which, it is stated, is never permanent and is generally unknown in 
extent. This is a rather debatable position, but is taken by the author 
as a statement of fact, and the remainder of the book hinges on this 
theory. The author, however, cites certain cases where good-will has 
an excliangeable value, even though the business purchased may not 
contain the element of ‘‘super profit,” such as the buying up of a com- 
petitor in order to reduce competition, and thus presumably to stabilize 
the earnings of the purchaser. 

There is probably too much detail in attempting to determine the 
exact number of years the so-called “super profit” will be earned, 
whether the “super profit” will be constant in amount or will diminish 
by equal annual amounts, the correct rate of discount to return the 
investment and allow a rate of interest, etc. There is little difference 
between an annuity of $100.00 per year for 30 years discounted at 
20 per cent, and a more rough and ready calculation which would 
simply capitalize the “super profit” at 20 per cent. The difference is 
approximately $1.95. While the author’s arguments are plausible and 
perhaps in some cases his method would attain more accurate results 
than the more usual methods, yet in most cases the details would be 
too much a matter of opinion. 

Most American business men and accountants would differ from the 
author in considering the good-will at any particular moment as dis- 
tinct from the good-will at another date say 10 years hence. In his 
opinion, since the present good-will is not the good-will purchased 10 
years ago, the cost of the good-will should be depreciated and written 
off. The argument which we believe has least support appears in the 
chapter devoted to the depreciation of good-will. The author states 
that there can be no question as to whether or not part of the cost 
has expired at a certain date; the only question is as to the portion 
which has expired. After taking his conclusion as an established fact 
and then attempting to prove it, the author arrives at a method of 
writing off good-will over a period of years. He states that if the 
profits are not enough to write off the estimated yearly depreciation 
either no amount should be written off or else a small amount dependent 
upon the earnings; in other words “depreciation according to con- 
venience and circumstances.” 

A chapter is devoted to urging the allowance of depreciation of pur- 
chased good-will for the purpose of the British income tax. No doubt 
most American business men would heartily endorse this view. In A 
previous chapter the author states that the probable income tax must 
always be deducted in arriving at profits attributable to the tangible 
and intangible value. Until such time as the United States Treasux^y 
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Department allows depreciation of good-will, which may be never (ex- 
cept in special cases due to prohibition enactments, etc.), it is hoped 
that the Department will adhere to its present theory of generally 
excluding income taxes as deductions from earnings in computing in- 
tangible values. The last half of the book is devoted to a few tables 
and to copies of the British acts covering trade-marks, patents and 
designs, and copyrights. 

Perhaps the chief criticism of the book may be summed up in that 
the work is an attempt to treat an impossible subject, namely, the 
exact determination of good-will value. If one is willing to accept the 
author’s basic theories, then the work will undoubtedly meet with ap- 
proval. Since the general American opinion is contrary to the basic 
theories laid down by the author, the chief appeal of the book to 
American business men and accountants is in the general discussions of 
the nature and value of good-will. 

N. J. Lenhabt. 

Lyhrandy Ross Bros, Montgomery, Chicago, 

Rate Makmg for Public Utilities, By Lamar Lyndon. (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1923. Pp. vii, 209.) 

The heart of this work on public utility rate making is contained 
in the first five chapters (113 pages), which cover the general theory 
of rate making, depreciation, valuation of properties on the reproduc- 
tion cost basis, valuation by the historical cost method, and tangible 
values. These are plainly the chapters in which the author is princi- 
pally interested and to which he has devoted his real efforts. The 
eight remaining chapters simply round out the discussion of the various 
phases of rate making. Short chapters are included on gas rates, 
electric, street railway, and telephone rates. 

The author’s chief concern is in the principles of public utility valua- 
tion. In chapter 2 he discusses depreciation, which is defined as “the 
decrease in value of an article, device, substance or material which has 
a limited life, due to use, the passage of time or changes in conditions 
of use.” He includes not only ordinary physical depreciation of wear 
and tear, but ^Afunctional” depreciation due to obsolescence and inade- 
quacy. The depreciation reserve, whether actually shown by the books 
of the corporation or determined by an appraisal, is treated as the part 
of the cost applicable to past operation, and is deducted from the cost 
of the properties. 

Mr. Lyndon meets particularly the view abundantly presented in 
irecent years, that there is no depreciation of public utility properties 
so long as they are maintained to furnish proper service. He shows 
that depreciation is an inevitable reality and is necessarily a cost of 
Siervice. This is true not only of property whose wear and tear from 
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operation is visible ai)d can be more or less accurately measured, but 
also of the invisible elements. The speciousness of the opposing view is 
summarized (pp. 39, 40) : 

Such contentions are not even worth contradicting; a mere statement of 
them is sufficient for their refutation. No special training in engineering or 
economics is necessary to perceive the impossibility and ingenuousness of 
such position. 

The main drive is against the reproduction method of valuation, con- 
sidered separately in chapter 3. Besides the usual arguments against 
the reproduction method, he shows that even the so-called equitable 
argument, which nominally seeks only an adjustment in investment to 
changes in purchasing power of money devoted to the public service, 
is unsound and is not even systematically adhered to by the reproduc- 
tion supporters. In the first place, they are not willing to follow the 
method through a period of declining as well as rising prices; and, 
second, they have never proposed a similar adjustment to cover the 
decrease in purchasing power of money for the bondholders. Although 
Idle entire property is valued at reproduction cost, the bondholders are 
held to a return on actual investment according to the terms of the 
bonds; they are paid in dollars without regard to changes in price 
levels. The stockholders thus get the benefit of the adjustment, not 
only on their own investment but also on the bondholders’. 

The author upholds the historical cost as the correct basis of valua- 
tion for rate making. This consists of the total actual moneys in- 
vested in the plant from the date of inception, but includes only 
property in existence at the time of valuation. Full deduction is made 
for depreciation. If, however, a fair return has not been earned on 
the investment throughout the period of operation, the deficiency is 
added to the cost of the properties less depreciation, under the caption 
‘^cost of establishing business.” 

The book presents a well-balanced view of valuation, and attempts 
to be just to both the public and investors. Among minor points of 
criticism, we may ask why deficiencies in return should be added to 
investment if excesses are not deducted, and why land should be treated 
differently from other property, why recognize increments in land 
values if not in structures and equipment.^ Perhaps the more serious 
point is the assertion that while the commissions have held mostly to 
the net investment as the proper basis of return, the courts ‘^decided 
that the cost to reproduce the property, as of the time of the valua- 
tion, was the proper basis.” But the courts have made no such deci- 
sion; they have indulged perhaps too liberally at times in dicta which 
incline toward reproduction cost, but actually have decided nothing 
more than that the investors are entitled to a fair return on the ‘‘fair 
value” of the property. What is “fair” has never been judicially 
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defined in a decisive way, and the question is wide open for further 
discussion and the test of experience. 

John Bause. 

New York City. 
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A compilation of nine essays by different authors, edited by Professor 
Edie. The subjects and authors of the several essays are as follows: 
The problem of controlling business cycles, by W. C. Mitchell; Stabil- 
izing the dollar, by Irving Fisher; Transportation and the business cycle, 
by F. H. Dixon; Unemployment — prevention and insurance, by J. R. 
Commons ; The coordination of production and marketing, by L. D. Edie ; 
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Fish, C. L. Engineering economics. First principles. Second edition. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1923. Pp. xi, 311.) 

Professor Fish has written this book apparently with the hope of 
teaching engineering students how to promote — or, at least, how to 
assist in promoting — new business enterprises. The point of view adopt- 
ed throughout is that of the man who is trying to develop a new invest- 
ment opportunity. 

In analyzing the promoter’s procedure, however, the author devotes only 
the scantiest attention to its business aspects. The method of estimating 
the probable gross earnings of a new enterprise, for example, is singularly 
slighted. Market analysis is not mentioned; the whole subject of fore- 
casting earnings is dismissed with one paragraph; and that paragraph 
describes a method which is applicable only to local public utilities. The 
subject of costs, both of construction and of operation, is more adequately 
developed, although even here there is the same neglect of commercial 
factors. The methods of estimating physical depreciation are explained 
exhaustively throughout two chapters, but functional depreciation is given 
only one sentence of fine print. Construction cost and its determination 
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is described in detail, but the cost of developing business is not mentioned. 
On the financial side, the various forms of the business unit are described 
at some length; the chief forms of corporate securities are enumerated 
and classified; but the central problem of securing the capital for the 
new corporation is discussed only very briefly and the whole subject is 
then dismissed with the statement that ‘‘sometimes the control and direc- 
tion of the promotion is taken over at this stage by the banker.” No 
attention is devoted to those attributes which would cause the new enter- 
prise to appeal to an investor or a banker. ; 

On the other hand Professor Fish has devoted considerable care to the 
engineering and mathematical aspects of his subject. His analysis of 
construction cost seems adequate; his treatment of the niathematics of 
depreciation is unusually complete; and one of his appendices is a real 
contribution. Appendix B presents in a compact and convenient form, 
and with the authorities cited, a scries of estimates of the probable ser- 
vice period or “life” of some 300 types of equipment used by public 
service corporations. This same appendix contains also the tables and 
formulas usually found only in treatises on the mathematics of investment. 
For this reason teachers of corporation finance and of investments may 
find this book a useful addition to their reference libraries. 

Donald S. Tucker. 
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(New York: New York University Bureau of Business Research, 90 
Trinity Place, Lewis H. Haney, Director. 1923. Pp. 64. For sale by 
University Book Store, 32 Waverly Place, N. Y., $1.) 

Among the topics discussed is the nature of exclusive agency agree- 
ments and contracts, including the advantages and disadvantages of such 
agencies to the manufacturer and the jobber and retailer. Chapter 8 
deals with types of commodity sold most effectively through exclusive 
agencies. 

National Association of Cost Accountants, year hook, 1922. (New York: 
Bush Terminal Sales Bldg. 1922. Pp. 452.) 

Contains proceedings of the Third International Cost Conference, at 
Atlantic City, September, 1922. Of particular value are the many papers 
which were presented and also the discussion based upon them. In- 
cluded in the topics dealt with are: actual costs as compared with re- 
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placement costs, sales and administrative costs, standards as a means of 
reducing costs, budgets — their construction and use, the place of costs 
in business management, and cost problems in the textile industry. The 
remainder of the volume is devoted principally to reports of officers and 
directors on such matters as membership, research, standardization, pub- 
licity, and education. M. J. S. 

Papers and discussion — Second New England Regional Cost Conference; 
Principles and practice of construction cost-keeping (part II, Analyzing 
costs), by W. M. Affelder; Standard cost — how to establish and apply 
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Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel 

Strike. By Marshali. Olds. (New York: G. P. Putnam^s Sons. 

Pp. xxiv, 475. 1923. $2.50.) 

This book is announced as an answer to the IntercJmrch Report on 
the Steel Strike. The three parts of the book consist, first, of a fore- 
word by Jeremiah W. Jenks, a statement as to accuracy of citations 
and statistics by Haskins and Sells, certified public accountants, state- 
ments by Dr. W. H. Foulkes and Mr. Stanley Went, two uncritical 
editorials, and a statement of the sources of information and prepara- 
tion ; second, of an analysis of the steel strike report ; and third, of 
bitter attacks on trade unionism and its leaders and all connected with 
the making of the Jnterchurch Report. 

The purpose of the book is one of propagj> : da, freely and fully 
proclaimed, and extraneous methods are used to bolster up the same 
with the weight of authority. But what is its value Dr. Jenks con- 
fesses: “I have not had time and have made no attempt to verify his 
figures, his citations of authorities, or his quotations. Inasmuch, 
liowever, as tliis could readily be done by any party interested, as Mr. 
Olds has a reputation as a student of these questions to sustain, and 
as he has, I understand, taken the wise precaution of having all such 
matter carefully verified by competent outside assistance, I have no 
question tliat this part of his work has been carefully done.” But 
Mr. Olds’ book on The High Cost of Strikes was severely criticized for 
its inaccuracy and lack of knowledge of the subject. Mr. Jenks, him- 
self, has not taken liis own prescription and his foreword means abso- 
lutely nothing. If certain things arc so, certain results follow, but 
Dr. Jenks swallows the if and goes ahead with his recommendation. 
Imagine the first row around and then go ahead, were the old lady’s 
directions for knitting a stocking. 

The statement from a firm of certified public accountants that all 
citations are accurate and that all statistics have been verified ought 
perhaps to carry weight, but the present reviewer, who is a mere econo- 
mist, turns over the pages and reads a statement from a letter of 
the Reverend William Hiram Foulkes “that some of the actual inves- 
tigations were not as unprejudiced as they should have been, and that 
personally representing one side of the controversy, their testimony 
was, therefore, liable to be discounted.” This is a candid confession 
honestly made and takes into account the personal equation. It is 
not, however, a repudiation of the Interchurch Report on the part 
of Dr. Foulkes. The entire letter is printed on page 450 by Mr. Olds, 
and the context gives an entirely different meaning from that inferred 
by the part quoted in the early portion of the book. Not only this 
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example but numerous others might be given. The use of italics where 
none exist in the original quoted, the taking of parts of some state- 
ments and linking them with parts of others, the misspelling of proper 
names, and glaring misstatements of facts abound. 

A large part of the book is devoted to personal attacks on the 
leaders of the steel strike and many members of the Interchurch Com- 
mission on the ground of their being tainted with dangerous economic 
opinions. Bolshevist, radical, and revolutionist are some of the epi- 
thets used. The idea that the steel strike was intended as the begin- 
ning of a social revolution is resurrected and made to do yeoman ser- 
vice but with no more real evidence than in 1919. Mr, Olds is like the 
lawyer who, when he has no case, abuses the other side. 

The statements in regard to the twelve-hour day are quite inter- 
esting. On page 241 Mr. Olds says: ^‘The twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry represents the most conspicuous opportunity in industry 
for the immigrant worker to better his economic standing by making 
up for his inherent handicaps through a maximum use of his greatest 
asset.” Thus the foreigner is to be Americanized and dividends in- 
creased, both at one stroke. This may be the ground for the abroga- 
tion of present restrictions on immigration recently proposed by Judge 
Gary. The early factory investigators in England ran across the same 
argument in that Willie was a better boy when he worked fourteen hours 
a day — childish mischief being eradicated and profits increased at one 
blessed stroke. The reply of the Hunky to the actual fact is, ‘‘Work 
long day, me no live.” The recent report of the Society of Engineers 
against the twelve-hour day shows the direction of current opinion. 
The findings of representatives of such a body of men, highly educated 
and scientifically trained, cannot be disregarded. The twelve-hour day 
with its accompanying seven-day week and twenty-four hour shifts is 
a social anachronism which seems to exist only in the steel industry. 

In conclusion, this book by Mr. Olds must be characterized as un- 
scientific and unconvincing. Admitting for the sake of argument de- 
fects in the Interchurch Report^ one must say that Mr. Olds has not 
controverted its fundamental conclusions because he does not seem 
to have the faintest comprehension of what the people in the Inter- 
church World Movement were trying to do. The social point of view 
in industry, however, is gaining ground, and if this is true, the gratui- 
tous distribution of this book by the United States Steel Corporation 
is a sheer waste of good money. 

George M. Janes. 

Washington and Jefferson College. 
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Labour Policy — False and True. By Sir Lynden Macassey. (Lon- 
don: Thorton Butterworth, Limited. 1922. Pp. 312. 7s. 6d.) 

Sir Lynden Macassey was one of Lloyd George’s most trusted and 
accomplished aids in the difficult tasks of maintaining industrial peace 
and securing the industrial cooperation of the British workers during 
the war. He has had thus a continuous and extensive experience in 
industrial controversy. 

But this volume is a party tract rather than a thorough analysis of 
his own experience — not an unintelligent or orthodox party tract — 
but still a party tract (written, we take it, while the coalition govern- 
ment was still in power). The tendencies which justify that charac- 
terization are many. Two in particular are evident. First, he dis- 
plays much greater acumen and persistence when he is subjecting the 
policies he opposes to critical analysis than he does when presenting 
alternative policies which he supports. Second, his proneness, when 
discussing questions upon which it is almost impossible to accumulate 
decisive evidence, to assert a conclusion congenial to his own views on 
slender evidence. An example of the first tendency is the decided 
emphasis and skill with which he reveals the sporadic inclination of the 
British Labour movement to resort to direct action in junctures which, 
under the ordinary practice of the Constitution, are for Parliament 
to decide — as contrasted with his gingerly treatment of the mistakes 
and false pretences in foreign policy which led to the most spectacular 
threats of direct action. An example of the second tendency is to be 
found in the discussion of the question of whether unemployment in- 
surance can be most satisfactorily administered by state or by industry. 
A conclusion in favor of the latter is definitely reached merely on the 
figures of comparative cost of administration by one single business 
firm as compared with state costs — though he himself notes that the 
government scheme has to cover multifarious trades, organized, semi- 
organized, and those not organized at all. 

These, as the reviewer measures the same range of facts, are not 
occasional lapses but constant aberrations. They arc probably account- 
ed for in some measure by the extreme difficulty of studying adequately 
as vast an array of matters as are considered in this volume within a 
single set of covers and within politically pertinent time. 

The book is divided into three sections. In the first, Sir Lynden 
Macassey gives a systematic description of the Labour party’s doc- 
trines of industrial reorganization, drawn from their party documents. 

In the second, he gives a continuous exposition of what recent govern- 
ments have done to settle industrial difficulties and remedy industrial 
evils. This part contains an excellent historical account of the growth 
and character of collective bargaining arrangements in Great Britain. 
It tends, however, to give past governments the chief credit for some 
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reforms which were instituted only at the strong urgency of the Labour 
party. And it reveals a too ready satisfaction with the outcome of 
others ; witness his approval of the government’s agricultural wage 
policy under which weekly wages have fallen below 25 shillings in some 
counties — the cause of the present strike in Norfolk. 

In the last section, he submits an independent analysis of the aspira- 
tions and sentiments of the workers, and suggests how principles al- 
ready in existence should be used to satisfy these sentiments and aspira- 
tions. The suggestions made follow the familiar lines of what has 
come to be called ‘^liberal” policy, as set forth, for example, in the 
Whitley report and the Cave Committee report on the Trade Boards. 
This policy he dilutes, then expounds with clarity. The dominant 
economic theories of this part sometimes have a rusty sound. They 
form a closed system which leaves little room for those improvements in 
industry and adjustments in distribution which organized labor strives 
to effect by its own pressure and activities. 

Sir Lynden Macassey’s recommendations, if sincerely acted upon 
today in Great Britain, would be in advance of the customary policies 
of most employers. But it is highly improbable that the Labour party 
can be recalled to them for better or for worse. That may be due 
mainly to the fact that the type of modified, generous democratic indi- 
vidualism which we call “liberalism” requires a greater capacity for 
steady and delicate understanding between members of separated 
economic classes than human beings possess. Or it may be because 
the undying opposition shown to liberal tenets by timid, selfish interests 
develops a distrust and determination not to be satisfied with anything 
less than the complete dispossession of those interests. 

Heebeet Feis. 

University of Kansas. 
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Contains bibliography (12 pages) and extracts from books and period- 
icals on types of wage systems, piece work, day work, and week work, 
principles of bonus plans, bonuses for increased production, quality, 
economy, steady attendance, length of service, thrift plans, profit-sharing, 
stock participation plans, mutual benefit associations, pension plans, in- 
centives in retail stores, compensation of salesmen and office workers, 
and incentives for foremen and executives. The material represents re- 
cent practice. 
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for International Peace, Economic and social history of the World War 
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“This account of labor in the munitions industries during the war period 
is drawn from a very diverse set of sources. Largely, it is based on notes 
and memoranda compiled by the writer during the period under review, 
and on documents then collected for future reference. These have been 
supplemented from published official and other records, from files of 
newspapers and trade union journals, and especially from the immensely 
valuable collections of material in the possession of the Labour Research 
Department. In most of the events described, the writer, in his capacity 
as adviser to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, was directly con- 
cerned.’* 
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Hoffherr, R. Le boycottage devant les cours anglaises 1901-192S. (Paris: 
Giard. 1923. 10 fr.) 

Nash, A. An industrial miracle and how it happened. (Boston: Murray 
Press, 176 Newbury St. 1923. Pp. 32. 5c.) 

Excerpts from lectures delivered at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., March, 1923. 

Phillips, M, Frauen- und Kinderarbeit in der Textilindustrie. (Amster- 
dam: Verlag d. Internal. Gewcrkschaftsbundes. 1922. Pp. 32.) 

Raynaud, B. Manuel de legislation industrielle. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 
1923. Pp. 427.) 

Rowe, J. W. F. Wages in the coal industry. Studies in economics and 
political science of the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
no. 68. (London: P. S. King. 1923. Pp. vi, 174. 10s. 6d.) 

Since the startling revelations and recommendations of the Sankey 
Commission any fresh study of the British coal industry is of special 
interest. And the question of wages of which this volume treats comes 
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very near to being the heart of the whole problem. The writer is quite 
successful in giving the impression that the coal industry is a compli- 
cated business and that the wage feature is perhaps the most compli- 
cated of all. The twelve principal coal-producing districts vary widely 
in mining conditions and in the methods and customs of working and 
wage adjustment. Very few mines really go bankrupt and some^ owing 
to natural conditions rather than excellence of management, make fabul- 
ous profits. The fields in the northeast and in South Wales are more 
dependent upon the uncertain and fickle export market whereas those of 
the great industrial area of the Midland countries have a more assured 
home market. The struggle of the Miners* Federation has been to get 
away from the method of fixing wages according to coal prices, either by 
the direct method of the sliding scale which persisted the longest in the 
areas relying upon export trade or by the application of a ‘‘percentage” 
that arrived at much the same result, and to bring about a national agree- 
ment and some approach to uniformity in wages and other conditions 
throughout the country. For, as the writer justly remarks, ‘‘the ordinary 
theory of wages needs considerable modification before it can be applied 
to the coal industry as a short period proposition.” Collective bargain- 
ing, even when it is a well-established method of adjusting disputes, does 
not quickly and automatically arrive at a productivity wage. The effort 
to bring about nationalization of the coal industry or a ‘‘wage pool” 
created by a levy upon the industry, is an outgrowth of the desire to 
make profits rather than prices the basis of wage determination. The 
settlement of 1921, though district rather than national in scope, does 
recognize profits as a basis and, the writer thinks, will give to the miners 
a stronger incentive for increasing output and making economies in other 
items than wages. It does not satisfy the desire for uniformity. The 
study is backed up by six appendices including a bibliography. 

W. B. Catlin. 

SiNZHEiMER, H. Das zukiinftige Arheitsrecht in Deutschland, (Berlin: 
Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes m. 
b.H. 1922. Pp. 16.) 

Tsiano, T. F. Labor and empire. A study of the reaction of British labor, 
mainly as represented in Parliament, to British imperialism since 1880. 
Columbia University studies in history, economies and public law, vol, 
CVI, no. 1. (New York; Longmans, Green. 1923. Pp. 220.) 

Welbourne, E. The miners* unions of Northumberland and Durham, 
(London: Cambridge Univ. Press. New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 
821. $4.20.) 

Cotton weaving atmospheric conditions. Report of Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board. (London: H. M.'s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s.) 

The enforcement of Railroad Labor Board decisions. University of North 
Carolina Extension Bull., vol. II, no. 5, Nov. 1, 1922. (Chapel Hill, 
N. C. : Univ. of North Carolina, Extension Division. 1922. Pp. 84. 
60c.) 

Contains briefs and extracts from various articles and references on 
the affirmative and negative of the question. Resolved: That Congress 
should provide for the enforcement of decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 

Erstes Jahrhuch des Internationalen Gewerkschaftsbundes. (Amsterdam: 
Verwaltung, 61 Vondelstraat. 1922. Pp. 714.) 

Les fluctuations des salaires dans divers pays (19H-1921 ), (Paris: Sircy. 
1923. 3 fr.) 

The handbook of the Building Trades Employers* Association of the City 
of New York, 1922, (New York: Bldg, Trades Employers' Assoc. 1922. 
Pp. 184.) 

Contains a table of the rates of wages of diJfferent classes of employees, 
the general arbitration plan between the Building Trades Employers' 
Association and the unions of the building trades, and the provisions of 
the work agreement setting forth the work claimed by each union and 
the decisions governing the questions of the jurisdiction of each trade. 

International Labour Directory, 1923, Third year. (Geneva: Intern. 
Labour Office. 1923. Pp. 1120.) 

International Labour Office, Hours of labour in industry'. Great Britain. 
Studies and reports: series D (wages and hours), no. 7. (Geneva: In- 
tern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 31. 20c.) 

This report embodies information collected by the Labour Office and 
submitted to the British government for correction and amendment. It 
gives the hours by industries and crafts within industries, and also 
indicates how far hours arc fixed by collective agreements and how far 
by law. 

. Legislative series, Vol. I — 1920, (Geneva: Intern. Labour 

Office. 1922. Various paging.) 

Contains all important legislative acts and administrative orders relat- 
ing to labour which have been passed or become effective in the year 
1920 in all countries. The Legislative series is a continuation of the 
Bulletin formerly published by the old International Labour Office at 
Basle, Switzerland, but is more ample in scope. 

Organization of industry and labour conditions in Soviet 
Russia, Studies and reports: series B (economic conditions), no. 11. 
(Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 83. 40c.) 

“An objective account of the legislative provisions governing labor and 
industry" in Russia down to mid- April, 1922. The material is taken 
solely from Soviet sources and is reproduced without comment or criticism. 
No attempt is made to indicate the extent to which these laws are actually 
enforced. 

Statistics of unemployment in various countries, 1910 to 1922. 
Studies and reports, 1922: unemployment series, no. 1. (Geneva: Intern. 
Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 28. 20c.) 

Consists chiefly of statistical tables and notes on the sources of 
the data. Percentages of unemployment are given for all the countries 
for which official statistics have been regularly published during the 
period covered. Massachusetts is the sole representative of the United 
States in the group. It was not possible to reduce the percentages to a 
uniform basis for the several countries but the percentages for each 
country are comparable from year to year, 

. Wage changes in various countries, 19H-1921. Studies and 

reports: wages and hours series, no. 2. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 
1922. Pp. 76. 40c.) 
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The statistical data are accompanied by a discussion of the sources and 
a' brief chapter of conclusions on the movements of real wages. 

Labour legislation in Canada, 1922. (Ottawa: Dept, of Labour. 1928. 
Pp. 88.) 

Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March SI, 

1922. (Ottawa, Canada : Dept of Labour. 1923. Pp. 116. 10c.) 

Statistiques du chomage dans divers pays (1910-1922). (Paris: Sirey. 

1923, 1.50 fr.) 

Twelfth annual report on labour organisation in Canada, 1922. (Ottawa: 
Dept, of Labour. 1923. Pp. 316.) 

Wirtschaftliches Arbeitnehmer-Jahrbuch. Band 3 (1923). (Stuttgart; 
Volksverlag f. Wirtschaft u. Verkehr. 1923. Pp. 288.) 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Foreign Exchange: The Financing Mechanism of International Com- 
merce. By Edgar S. Furniss. (Boston : Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1922. Pp. X, 409. $2.50.) 

There are two difficulties faced by the writer of a general treatise 
on foreign exchange, one of which is pointed out by Professor Allyn 
A. Young in the introduction to this work. It is to avoid the inser- 
tion of so many technical details that only the specialist cares for 
the volume, and the other extreme of dealing only w’ith general prin- 
ciples to the exclusion of concrete material. The volume is actually 
a judicious blend of the two. General principles are well developed, 
particularly in certain chapters, but even in those chapters, as well 
as in the others, there are many explanations of practice, illustrations 
of important papers and documents used in foreign exchange dealing, 
and calculations of actual transactions. 

The other difficulty is presented by the unusual conditions that have 
prevailed since 1914. To analyze the problems in the old way is 
to give an air of unreality to the treatment and to invite criticisms 
from those who always insist that the presentation should deal with 
things as they are rather than as they once were, or as they might be 
under other conditions. Professor Furniss has chosen the wise course, 
considering that the war and post-war period have introduced ir- 
regularities, but have not altered the general principles that ordi- 
narily rule. The reviewer would have preferred a little more elabora- 
tion of the unusual conditions that have for so long faced us and still 
furnish so many problems, but the author covdd probably not have 
come any nearer than he has to giving general satisfaction on this 
point. The volume is to be heartily approved for all general uses, 
particularly as a textbook. 

In order of arrangement, also, Professor Furniss’ treatment is to 
be commended. Instead of dealing first with general principles, and in 
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later chapters forcing the facts into agreement with them, he pre- 
sents concrete material from the outset and continues it through the 
book, building up his theory with the facts as they are presented. This 
not only adds to the accuracy, but increases tremendously the in- 
terest of the reader. College students will accordingly find the vol- 
ume especially attractive either as a text or for collateral reading. 

To this advantage in arrangement of material may be added the 
inclusion of numerous documents, all of them, however, brief. This, 
too, is a gain, as many treatments of foreign exchange have been 
forbidding because long documents have been included, with little or 
perhaps no interpretation. Only a few students are capable of read- 
ing them intelligently and drawing their own conclusions from them. 
If Professor Furniss has erred at all in this connection, it has been 
through including too little documentary material rather than too 
much, but his choice of forms and specimen letters is an excellent 
one and his interpretations are clear. 

Calculations of exchange dealings are introduced, many compari- 
sons of exchange rates are included, numerous forms of bills have been 
reproduced, and in the discussion of purchasing power par charts 
are utilized (p. 59) to show the relationship hetAveen exchange quota- 
tions and the purchasing power of currency in England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

These features are emphasized by the reviewer because they are 
among the valuable ones in the volume. It is readable, and ought 
to be very teachable, not only in the college classroom, where a more 
abstract presentation might perhaps be employed, though not so 
effectively, but in classes of bank employees and others for whom the 
theory is just as important, but who are sometimes quickly repelled 
by generalizations unless preceded by a body of concrete material. 

In its treatment of theory there is little to criticize. The events 
of recent years have given the student food for thought, particularly 
regarding the activities of governments and central banks and their 
effects on exchange rates. Cause and effect are probably not what 
they were in the days of Goschen, but probably the time is not ripe 
for a thorough restatement of foreign exchange theory. For the 
present such a revision may be impossible, and in any case it would be 
inadvisable in a volume of this sort, intended for classroom use. The 
excellent analyses of pegging the exchanges and of Professor Cassel’s 
theory of purchasing power parity are perhaps as much as can well 
be introduced. 

The treatment is of course largely from the American point of 
view, but near the end of the volume tvro chapters are devoted to a 
description of the London market, with a final chapter on the New 
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York market, the last section very appropriately discussing the pres- 
ent and probable future of dollar exchange. 

Ernest Minor Patterson. 

University of Pennsylvania, 

Money^ Banking and Exchange in India, By H. Stanley Jevons. 

(Simla, India; Supt. Gov. Central Press. 1922. Pp. ii, 330. 

Appendices, bibliography and index.) 

The author of this book, who is professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, states in a preface that it was written “with the 
object of explaining the intricacies of Indian currency and exchange 
in language as simple as possible for the enlightenment of the general 
public.” He also hopes that the book may prove of some use to college 
students beginning their courses in economics. An attempt to com- 
bine popular exposition with the satisfaction of textbook requirements 
results almost inevitably in a lack of coordination as regards both 
style and subject-matter. Professor Jevons^ book is no exception to 
this generalization, for the treatment is very uneven, ranging from a 
simple exposition of general principles of money and banking suitable 
for use in elementary courses in economics to a fairly detailed exam- 
ination of the vexing problems connected with the working of the gold 
exchange standard in India. However simplified for popular con- 
sumption, such problems are difficult of comprehension by any but the 
more advanced students of monetary theory and exchange operations. 

The subjects dealt with in the opening chapters are sufficiently 
indicated by the chapter headings entitled. The origin of money, 
Coins and currency system. Double and single standards. Paper money. 
The work of a bank. Balance sheet of a bank. The treatment of all 
these topics is along orthodox lines and calls for no particular com- 
ment. 

Chapter 7, The growth of banking, gives a brief account of the rise 
of banking in India and the position occupied by the existing joint 
stock, private and exchange banks. Unfortunately, as Professor 
Jevons states in the preface, the amalgamation of the Presidency 
banks into the Imperial Bank of India did not occur until the book had 
gone to the printer. Hence it was only possible to give in outline the 
main provisions of the act of 1920 which created the Imperial Bank. 

The next two chapters, on inland remittance and foreign exchange, 
also apply specifically to India, although they can be made to serve the 
general purposes of classroom exposition. Toward the end of the 
chapter on inland remittance, the seasonal movement of funds in India 
is disposed of in three pages. A more detailed discussion of cur- 
rency movements would have added greatly to the interest of the dis- 
cussion. 
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The remaining nine chapters are devoted to an account of the estab- 
lishment of the gold exchange standard in India, to a recital of changes 
occurring during and after the war, and to an examination of the rise 
of prices, and the causes of that rise. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of the various committees that investigated the workings of the 
Indian currency system in 1893, 1898, 1913-1914, and 1919 are also 
clearly set forth with accompanying explanatory comment. This 
section of the book will prove highly useful to the average reader wish- 
ing to understand the working of the Indian currency system and the 
reasons for the changes introduced. The reader will, however, feel 
the lack of any critical analysis of the policies adopted by the govern- 
ment. Given the undeniably strong opposition, for example, found 
in certain quarters to governmental methods of exchange control, to 
the way in which the various funds have been administered, etc., more 
space might have been profitably devoted to examining these com- 
plaints and testing their validity. I^- is true that in a concluding 
chapter, entitled Some popuIa»’ fallacies, the government is defended 
against the charge of profiting at the expense of the country by means 
of its currency and exchange operations. The defense, however, is 
merely an assertion that any profits received by exchange operations 
form part of the revenue of the Empire and to that extent lighten the 
burden of taxation. In this same chapter, the government policy of 
high exchange as embodied in the legislation of 1920, designed to 
raise rupee exchange to 2s in terms of gold, is also upheld or, at any 
rate, an attempt is made to show that the injurious effects of a high 
exchange policy are only transitional, and a permanently higher ex- 
change rate may be attained by a process of currency contraction. In 
the opinion of the reviewer there is a disposition to minimize the inci- 
dental industrial losses and to postulate an easier and speedier adjust- 
ment between internal prices and higher exchange rates than is actually 
possible. It will be remembered that the 2s rate was recommended at 
a time when the high price of silver had raised the value of the rupee 
• far above the point at which melting became profitable with the rupee 
valued at 1\40. With adverse trade balances, and consequent fall in 
the exchanges, the attainment of the higher exchange rate was no 
longer immediately possible. 

The text is followed by several appendices of which the most im- 
portant is a selected bibliography of books relating to Indian finance, 
including a few general texts on money and exchange and Indian official 
publications. Accessibility to Indian students probably determined 
the selection of the few English periodicals listed. 

Anna Youngman. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Ambedkar^ B. R. The problem of the rupee. Its origin and its solution. 
(London; King. 1923. 12s. 6d.) 

Bastian^ E. Lexihon des Geld-, Bank- und Borsenwesens. (Stuttgart; 
Muth. 1922.) 

Birks^ H. W. The joint stock and private hanks of London. (London; 
Effingham Wilson. 1923. Is. 6d.) 

BoylEj J. E. Chicago wheat prices for eighty-one years i daily, monthly 
and yearly fluctuations and their causes. (Ithaca, N. Y. ; Author, Cor- 
nell Univ. 1922. Pp. 71.) 

This exhibits by charts the prices of wheat in Chicago from 1841-1921; 
of service to those who arc interested in the effect of future trading. 

Caillez, M. L* organisation du credit au commerce exterieur en France et 
d Vetranger. (Paris; Lib. General de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1923. 
Pp. 376. 20 fr.) 

Cooper, O. How the banks serve business. (New York: Alexander Ham- 
ilton Inst. 1922. Pp. 28.) 

DdRiNG, H. Die Geldtheorien seit Knapp. Fin dogmenhistorischer V er- 
such. Second enlarged edition. (Greifswald: Ilatsbuchhandlung L. 
Bamberg. 1922. Pp. viii, 281.) 

Eslevin, V. Le marche de V argent, les fluctuations des cours de 1915 d 
1922, leurs consequences monetaires. (Paris: Rccueil Sirey. 1922. 15 fr.) 

Evans, S. The monetary policy of South Africa. (Johannesburg, So. 
Africa: Author, Chairman of Crown Mines, Ltd. 1922. Pp. 11 , 12.) 

Fischer, C. A. Vom Staatsbankrott. A second, much-altered edition. 
(Karlsruhe: Braun. 1922. Pp. 141.) 

Fisher, I. Stabilizing the dollar. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 

112 .) 

Reprinted from The Stabilization of Business, edited by L. D. Edie. 

Geiler, K. Die Geldenwertung als Gesetzgebungsproblem des Privat- 
rechts, zugleich ein V orschlag auf Einfuhrung der Neumark, (Mannheim: 
Bensheimer. 1922.) 

Guesdon, V. Les caisses deallocations familiales, leur mouvement de crea- 
tion et d*extension. (Paris: La Vie Universitaire. 1922. 16 fr.) 

Hannapord, C. F. Cheques. (London: Pitman. 1923. 6s.) 

Heymann, H. Die Volkerhank. (Berlin: Rowohlt. 1922. Pp. 61.) 

Kavanauoh, T. J. Bank credit methods and practice. Second edition. 
(New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 241.) 

Contains chapters on essentials of a credit risk, foreign credits, com- 
mercial paper, and trade acceptances, bankers' acceptances, theory and 
importance of statement analysis, and credit department methods. The 
author successfully endeavors to present the treatment in simple and non- 
technical language. Illustrations and forms in regard to credit analysis 
will aid the student. 

Kerschaol, R. Die Lehre vom Gelde in der Wirtschaft. Univeraalismus 
und Individualismus in der Entwicklung der Geldtheorie. (Vienna: Manz. 
1922. 100 fr.) 
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. Theorie des Geldes und der Geldwirtschaft. (Jena; Fischer. 

1923.) 

Kiliani, R. Die GrosshanJcen-Entwicklung in Holland und die Mittel- 
europdische Wirtschaft. Second, newly revised edition. (Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner. 1923. Pp. 62.) 

Lederer, C, Metallgeld oder Zeichengeld. (Munich: J. Schweitzer Ver- 
lag. 1928. Pp. 53.) 

Lehpeldt, R. a. Restoration of the world’s currencies, (London: King. 
1923. 6s.) 

Lehner^ a. Was wird nach der Mark-Stabilisierung? (Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Politik und Wirtschaft. 1922. Pp. 15.) 

Magee, J. D. Materials for the study of hanking. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1923. Pp. xii, 769.) 

This is a valuable source-book of material for students of banking. It 
is ‘Trankly patterned after Professor Charles W. Gerstenberg's Materials 
of Corporation Finance.” Each chapter has a brief syllabus, followed 
by materials, problems, and short bibliographical lists. Many of the ex- 
tracts are taken from government publications, as the reports of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Reserve Bulletin, and the Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The Federal Reserve 
act amended is reprinted. The extracts as a rule are several pages in 
length, thus giving substance and significance to the material. Facsimile 
forms of checks, drafts, and other negotiable instruments are included. 

Among the chapter headings are negotiable instruments, credit analysis, 
deposits and loans, note brokerage and acceptances, clearing, check 
collections, bank organization and management, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, government regulations of banking in the United States to 1860, 
the national banking system, state regulation of banking illustrated by 
New York, European banking, the Canadian banking system, federal re- 
serve system, cooperative and agricultural credit, financing foreign trade, 
and cattle loan and automobile financing companies. 

Little attention is given to theoretical discussion, or to defects in the 
present banking system and possible remedies; but the volume will be of 
great service for an intelligent understanding of current banking institu- 
tions and credit practice. 

Marshall, A. Money credit and commerce. (London and New York: 
Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xv, 369. 10s.) 

Martin, G. Banques regionales et hanques locales. (Paris: Editions de 
la France Economique et Financierc. 1923. Pp. 85. 3.75 fr.) 

Minty, L. LeM. American hanking methods. (London: King. 1928. 12s. 
6d.) 

Palmer, A. R. Finance. (London: G. Bell & Sons, Portugal St., W. C. 2, 
5s.) 

Preston, H. H, History of hanking in Iowa. (Iowa City, la.: State His- 
torical Soc. 1922. Pp. xiii, 4j58. $2.) 

The scope of this book is larger than its title would indicate. In fact, 
the author conceives the term ‘‘banking” to include not only commercial 
banks, but “savings banks, fiduciary institutions, investment banks of 
various classes, farm mortgage companies, industrial loan institutions, and 
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various other special types of financial institutions.” The volume con- 
tains chapters on all these subjects under one title or another. The last 
chapter contains a history of the Iowa Bankers Association. A unique 
feature of this history is the chapter on the bank and the community, in 
whjch the author studies the functions of a bank in a somewhat unusual 
way. This chapter is largely a study of the services of the bankers of 
the state and brings out the many ways in which the prominent men in 
this industry have been the leaders not only in financial matters, but in 
social affairs as well. In fact, the author emphasizes the “community 
services” of the bankers as well as the financial services. Thus he says: 
*^The Iowa Bankers Association has supported the movement for consoli- 
dated schools and has cooperated with the Superintendent of Public 
instruction to secure sound legislation for this purpose. Individual 
bankers will be found active on local schools boards, library boards, Chau- 
tauqua committees, and other agencies for educational betterment.” 

The author is of the opinion that the distinctive feature in the banking 
situation of Iowa at present is the large number of banks in the state. 
This is due to the high per capita wealth, to the patronage of practically 
all the members of the community, to the large volume of “rural business 
tributary to the small towns, and to the ability of the small towns to 
support banks.” The result of this situation is that competition in the 
banking business is very keen. For the most part “it is clean competi- 
tion and brings to the communities the maximum of service from the 
banks.” It appears from the author’s discussion that banking in Iowa 
ran the same course as in other states, and there was the usual round of 
wild-cat banks, popular opposition to banking, prohibition of banking, 
with order gradually appearing with the establishment of the National 
Banking System. Iowa was fortunate in her experience with state bank- 
ing. The institution managed to keep out of politics, and therein lay 
the chief reason for its success. At the present time, the banking system 
of the state has become widely specialized to serve the varied hnancial 
needs of the community. 

Isaac Lippincott. 

Rau, B. R. Present day banking in India. (Calcutta: Univ. of Calcutta. 
1922.) 

Ross, V. A history of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, tenth an account 
of the 0 ther hanks which now form part of its organization. Vol. II. 
(Toronto; Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xviii, 596.) 

In the December, 1921, number of the Review (vol. 11, p. 708) there 
is a brief note in regard to the issue of volume I. This second volume is 
devoted more exclusively to the history of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. The first chapter begins with 1860 and contains an account of 
the introduction of free banking into Canada, the railway expansion and 
speculation of 1852-1857, the depression of that period, and the founding 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1866. Successive chapters 
with the subsequent history of the bank, the establishment of a bran^i 
in the Yukon territory, and the legislative development of the Canadiak 
bank system. The latter chapter is of special interest at the present tirn^e 
owing to the revision of the Banking act which is now taking place. The 
volume concludes with statistical tables and diagrams relating to the 
growth of the bank, and a very complete index. As in the first volume, 
there are many illustrations, maps, charts and facsimiles of notes and 
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currency. The two volumes together provide a history of banking in 
Canada. Many persons collaborated in the preparation of this study; 
among them. Dr. O. D. Skelton, of Queen’s University, Dr. C. W. Colby, 
of McGill University, and Dr. Adam Shortt. ^ ■ 

Rozumek, P. Das Kreditgeschaft im Bankhetriehe, Fifth edition. (Ber- 
lin: C. Flemming & C. T. Wiskott. 1923. Pp. 434.) 

Ruepf, J. Le change, phenomene naturel. (Paris; L’Opinion, 4 Rue 
Chauveau-Lagarde. 1923. Pp. 16.) 

Schiele, W. Naturwissenschaft vom Gelde. (Leipzig: Reichenbachsche 
Verlagsbuchhdlg. Hans Wehner. 1922. Pp. iv, 204.) 

ScHMALENBACH, E. Goldmarkbilanz. Second edition. (Berlin: Julius 
Springer. 1923. Pp. iv, 66.) 

Schmidt-Essen, a. Wdhrungsfragen der Gegenwart. Gesammelte Auf- 
sdtse. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. vii, 174.) 

Schuster, F. The Bank of England and the state: a lecture delivered on 
November H, 1905. Second edition. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1923. 3s.) 

ScHWiEDLAND, E. Geld und W dhrung. Second edition. (Stuttgart: Ver- 
lag von W. Kohlhammer. 1923. Pp. 46.) 

Smellie, W. a paper on money in support of bi-metallism. (Liverpool: 
Charles Birchall. 1923.) 

Strowbridqe, J. W. Farm and terminal market prices: wheat, corn, and 
oats, crop movement year 1920-1921. U. S. Dept of Agriculture, bull. 
1083. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. 10c.) 

Trisca, P. Le cheque. Son internationalisation et son risque professionel. 
(Paris: Giard. 1923. Pp. 290.) 

Ward, R. A. The hank agricultural department. (New York: Bankers 
Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. vi, 137.) 

A brief but interesting account of ways by which banks cooperate with 
farmers in furnishing information and improved equipment, and in stimu- 
lating more progressive methods in agriculture. 

Weston, W. J. Banking and currency. (London: Clive. 1922. Pp. 
330.) * , 

WoLP, H. and Kurt, P. Das Geldkapital der Industrie. (Berlin: Verlag 
des Berliner Borsen-Courier. 1922. Pp. 111.) 

Wright, I. Farm mortgage financing. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1923. Pp. viii, 343. $3.) 

This is the author’s second book on farm credit and, as the title in- 
dicates, is confined to farm mortgages, or long-time farm credit; the 

. formier dealt with short-time farm credit. It opens with a discussion of 
; the development of the American farm mortgage system and the factors 
4 affecting prices of land — as tariff, population, transportation, and value 
of farm products. To show the relation between value of farm pro- 
ducts and land values, the author uses as he states, for lack of a better 
medium, land values and corn values over a series of years. 

With reference to forced liquidation of farmers, the author holds that 
''all such catastrophes can be avoided by a simple, sensible method 
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of financing agriculture with the long-time credit it needs.” In dealing 
with the subject of farm mortgages in the United States he notes that 
few tenants have taken advantage of the federal farm loan system, also 
that^ in the long run, increased agricultural production will benefit the 
farmer by enabling him to buy more cheaply through reduction of cost 
of labor in manufacturing enterprises. 

A comparison between land mortgage conditions in Europe and the 
United States is made and the weakness of the old land credit system 
in the United States pointed out. Considerable space is given to a discus- 
sion of the outstanding features of the Federal Farm Loan act, the rulings 
made by the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the development of the 
system. One chapter each is devoted to the part that private land mort- 
gage banks, insurance companies, national banks, and state banks have 
played in the development of the farm mortgage system in the United 
States, and the advantages and difficulties under which these various 
agencies have operated. Another chapter is devoted to a brief review of 
the function of trust companies and trustees, and the restrictions under 
which the latter operate. The legal aspect of farm mortgages is pre- 
sented and some court decisions are cited. 

The injustice of taxing both land and the mortgage is shown; also the 
difficulties of rectifying this. The arguments for and against tax ex- 
emption of the bonds of the federal farm hand banks are listed. The 
author states that in the long run farmers will not benefit from tax ex- 
emption of farm mortgage bonds and he is opposed to tax exemption of all 
special securities. The reasons why farm mortgages meet the require- 
ments of careful investors are cited, and the particular advantages of the 
federal farm loan bonds are emphasized. 

Chapter 14, on the economic valuation of land in the United States 
and England, gives the various factors entering into such valuation, and 
the following chapter treats of valuing land under the rights of eminent 
domain. Both of these chapters contain valuable contributions. The 
discussion of valuing farm lands under the federal farm loan system gives 
the methods used and the special problems confronting appraisers in the 
various bank districts; for example, in New England, scenery and his- 
torical features greatly affect value and salability. The last chapter (27) 
takes up in a stimulating manner the factors affecting price of agricul- 
tural land. Several quotations from Alfred Marshall and John Stuart 
Mill are given in support of the author’s presentation. 

The bibliography contains an extended list of references, many ofVhich 
are from German and French sources. Two parts of the appendices in 
particular merit mention — a lengthy review of land title registration in 
the United States and an outline of the Federal Farm Loan act of 
March 3, 1923. The author in this work has brought together much 
valuable information bearing on land mortgage credit in the United States, 
and the book will prove of value to students of the subject. 

A. H. Benton. 

Annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the third session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress of the United States, (Washington: Gov. 
Prtg. Office. 1922. 75c.) 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, year hook, 19^2, Vot^lEII. (Toronto: 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 1923.) 
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Chart of money and discount rates in London during the year 1922, (Lon- 
don: Page and Gwyther. 1923.) 

Proceedings of the Arizona Bankers" Association. Vol. XVI, 1922. (Tuc- 
son, Ariz.: C. F. Solomon, Pres., Arizona Bankers* Assoc. 1923. Pp. 
133.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

NEW BOOKS 

Abel, J. F, School funds. State aid to weak schools. Rural school 
leaflet 7, Sept., 1922, (Washington: U. S. Bureau of Education. 1922. 
Pp. 12.) 

Angas, L. L. B. Germany and her debts. A critical examination of the 
reparation problem. (London: Harry J. Simonds. 1923. 6s.) 

Butze, F. Praktische Steuerkunde. (Leipzig: Max Gehlen. 1922.) 

Carano-DonvitOj G. Lezioni di scienza delle finanze. (Palermo: O. 
Fiorenza. 1923.) 

Dawes, C. G. The first year of the budget of the United States. (New 
York: Harper. 1923. Pp. x, 436. $6.) 

Delemer, a. Le hilan de Veiatisme. (Paris: Payot. 1922. 10 fr.) 

Foignet, R. and Dupont, E. Manuel elementaire de legislation finan- 
ciere. (Paris: Rousseau. 1923. 12 fr.) 

Geiler, K. Das neue Kbrperschaftssteuergesetz. (Mannheim: J. Ben- 
sheimer. 1923. Pp. xx, 383.) 

Giblin, j. V. Practical federal income tax procedure. Fifth edition, 
revised Feb., 1923. (Boston: Seaver-Howland Press. 1923. Pp. 177. 
$ 6 .) 

de Kock, M. H. An analysis of the finances of the Union of South Africa. 
(Cape Town, So. Africa: Juta & Co. 1922.) 

Lathrop, E. a. School funds: legislation affecting consolidation. Rural 
school leaflet 5, Aug., 1922. (Washington: U. S. Bureau of Education. 
1922. Pp. 4.) 

« LEscmiE, J. Le probleme des reparations: comment le resoudre. (Paris: 
Pl^. 1922. Pp. 30. 3 fr.) 

Magni, E. La pressione delle irnposte dirette in Italia. (Roma: Athenaeum. 
1921. Pp. 103. 4 1.) 

Manchester, O. L. Taxation in Illinois. (Springfield, 111.: Illinois 
State Teachers* Assoc. 1922. Pp. 62.) 

Gqawa, G. Expenditures of the Russo-Japanese War. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, division of economics and history, Japan- 
ese monographs. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xvi, 
257. $2.50.) 

Ono, G. Expenditures of the Sino- Japanese War. Carnegie Endowment 
lor Internatijiiml Peace, division of economics and history, Japanese 
monographs. TNew York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xiv, 830. 
$2.26.) 
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. War and armament expenditures of Japan. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, division of economics and ^fjhistory, 
Japanese monographs. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. 
xviii, 314. $2.25.) 

Palmer, H. R. Finance. BelPs handbooks of commerce and finance, 
vol. I. (London; Bell. 1922. 5s.) 

PissEL, L. Die Einkommensteuer vom Arbeitslohn unter Beriicksichti- 
^ng des Geseltzes vom 20, VII. 1922. (Munich; J. Schweitzer Verlag. 

1922. Pp. 127.) 

Snelling, W. E. Dictionary of income tax and super-tax practice. Fifth 
edition. (New York: Pitman. 1923. Pp. 27 + 578. $8.) 

Taussig, F. W. The tariff history of the United States. Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged. (New York; Putnam. 1923. Pp. xi, 499.) 

This edition, the seventh, of a standard work has been brought to 
dat^ by a chapter on the Tariff act of 1922, The text of earlier chap- 
teriS has also been revised. 

Annual report of the comptroller of New York state for the year ended 
Jupe $0^ 1922. (Albany: State Comptroller. 1922. Pp. 66.) 

Custom House guide and United States customs tariff. (New York: 
Bjrc^ers* Room, Custom House. 1923. $5.) 

The income-tax and the individual. Revised to January 1, 1923. (Mon- 
treal: Royal Trust Co. 1923.) 

The tax rates of Illinois cities in 1921. Bureau of Business Research, 
bull. no. 3. (Urbana, 111.; Univ. of Illinois, Bureau of Business Research. 

1923. Pp. 16.) 

United States income and war tax guide, 192S, based on 1921 laws and 
1922 regulations. (New York: Halsey, Stuart & Co., 14 Wall St. 1923. 
Pp. 127.) 

Verseichnis der Finanzdmter des Deutschen Reichs. Stand vom Marz 
1922. (Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. 1922. Pp. 60.) 

Population and Migration 

NEW BOOKS 

Cordova, A. Gli aspetti presenti e futuri deW emigrazione. (Turin: 
S. Lattes & C. 1923, 5 1.) 

Davis, J. The Russians and Ruthenians in America: bolsheviks or brothers? 
Racial studies. New American series, vol. 3. (New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 1922. Pp. xiv, 166.) 

. The Russian immigrant. (New York; Macmillan Co. 1922. 

Pp. XV, 219. $1.60.) 

The relationship between these two books is not entirely clear. Appar- 
ently The Russians and Ruthenians was published a few months earlier 
than The Russian Immigrant, and the latter is a somewhat amplified 
and “footnoted"* volume. Unfortunately the preface to this apparently 
later volume makes no reference to the earlier book. The sam^^j|purces 
of information have been used for both volumes, and these de' 
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scribed in some detail in the two prefaces. These sources are, in addition 
to published material on the subject, some unpublished material obtained 
from a Chicago master’s thesis and from such organizations as the For- 
eign Language Information Service, the Inter-Racial Council, and, fi- 
nally, a field investigation made by the writer, who undertook “to visit 
the chief city of each district of the Russian Greek Orthodox Church 
in America.” The reviewer is somewhat at a loss to understand why 
two books were published. The Russian Immigrant is the better book, 
but the material is so nearly identical with that in the earlier volume 
that it is not easy to understand why a rewriting within a few months 
was thought necessary. The material is somewhat differently arranged 
in the two books. Thus, translated quotations from Russki Golos and 
Russkoye Slovo are found in the conclusion (pp. 182 - 184 *) in The 
Russian Immigrant, whereas in The Russians and Ruthenians the same 
quotations appear in a chapter on Educational forces (pp. 62 - 64 *). The 
same quotations from Dean Pound, Judge Thompson and the Polulech 
and Layrowsky cases are found in a chapter in the earlier book on 
Relations with the American people (pp. 122 - 23 ) and in The Russian 
Immigrant in a chapter on Relations to our government (pp. 165 - 67 ). 
The writer's experience in the Lawrence strike is detailed in the same 
words on page 158 of the later and page 120 of the former. The same 
quotations from Justice and the Poor appear under the heading Arrests 
during .strikes in the first book and under Courts in the second. Mr. 
George Creel, a Russian priest in Cleveland, and Commissioner Sibray 
are quoted in the chapter on Educational forces in the first book (p. 67 ), 
and the same quotations are used in Organized social forces (p. 108 ), 
in the second. An income tax letter from the Foreign Language Informa- 
tion Service is given on pages 116-17 of the first and page 155 of the 
second, and so on. There is a much more detailed account of the Russian 
press in the later book (pp. 123 - 14 * 2 ). 

As regards the longer and apparently the later volume, it should be 
said that The Russian Immigrant is an interesting and useful sociological 
study of Russian America. It does not deal with the general subject of 
immigration from Russia. It deals only with the “real Russians,” that 
is, the Russian Slavs, Great Russians, White Russians, and Little Rus- 
sians. The study does not include the minority races of old Or new 
Russia, such as the Jews, Poles, Finns, Letts, or Lithuanians. 

_ T he author, who speaks and reads Russian, personally visited a large 
number of the Russian communities in this country, interviewing Russian 
priests, editors of Russian papers, various types of Russian immigrants 
as well as employers of Russian labor, social workers in contact with 
Russian immigrants, etc. His attitude toward the immigrants is sym- 
pathetic throughout, and he as.scmbles numerous cases of suffering and 
injustice which they have endured. As in most studies of special immi- 
grant groups, the facts collected do not for the most part relate to the one 
special group but to all recent immigrants, and even sa regards housing 
and working conditions in many places, to all workers, native born as well 
as immigrant. 

The chapter on the Russian Greek Orthodox Church in America and 
its relation to the Russian immigrant is especially interesting and in- 
forming. The book also contains a brief appendical chapter of interest, 
I <^titled The social impress of an autocracy, designed to help the reader 
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understand the social attitudes which the Russian immigrant brings 
with him. The book would have been more useful to many readers^ if 
the writer had dealt more fully with the subject of emigration conditions 
in Russia. 

Edith Abbott. 

JoHNSEN, J. E., compiler. Selected articles on the negro problem. The 
handbook series. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1921. Pp. xxxvii^ 
370. $2.25.) 

This compilation is intended, as the explanatory note says, to be “an 
interpretation of the leading aspects of the negro problem of today.*' 
The compiler has aimed at impartiality toward all views. 

Of the making of scrap books there is no end. They are undoubtedly 
useful to teachers of eeonomics, sociology and law, to debaters, and some- 
times to the general reader. This one is unusually well organized, has a 
^od bibliography of popular literature, and is not unwieldy in size. 
The content of such a book must be judged from the pedagogical rather 
than from the scientific point of view. The negro problem is primarily 
one of fact. It will not be solved or even greatly mitigated through a 
ttudy of conflicting opinions, however impartially they may be presented. 
The compiler has overlooked one phase of opinion in her selections, 
perhaps unavoidable. The selections from southern writers are mainly 
from men like Sutton, Murphy, and Kessler, who see the race question 
in an enlightened way. The great mass of ignorant prejudice, both 
northern and southern, against the negro is scarcely represented, al- 
though it constitutes one of the most important factors in the whole 
problem. Fact and opinion are mingled in the selections, but the grains 
of fact have to be sought in the chaff of opinion. As a sampling of 
opinion, the book is, with the exception noted, adequate, but to a scientific, 
factual study of the negro problem it contributes little. Handled with 
discretion, it will, however, be found a useful book for classes making 
a survey study of the negro problem. 

A. B. WoDFE. 

Kemfski, Dr. Niederldndisch-lndien als Auswanderungsziel mit heson- 
derer Berucksivhtigung der indischen Landwirtschaft. (Hamburg: 
Verlagsbuchhdlg. Broschek & Co. 1922. Pp. 20.) 

Lauohlin, H. H. Eugenical sterilisation in the United States. (Chicago: 
Psychopathic Laboratory of the Municipal Court. 1922. Pp. xxiii, 
602.) * 

Phelps, E. M., compiler. Selected articles on immigration. The hand- 
book series. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1921. Pp. xi, 370. $1.80.) 

The book is divided into two parts, one dealing with immigration in 
general, the other with Asiatic immigration. Each part is arranged in 
the order of brief, bibliography, general discussion, affirmative discussion, 
and negative discussion. The bibliographies are made up largely from 
references to popular periodicals. Considering the use to which such a 
book is likely to be put, this is probably justifiable. On the whole the 
selections are well chosen, although more space perhaps is given to the 
history of immigration than is essential. 

A. B. Wolfe. 

Rivers, W. H. R. Essays on the depopulation of Melanesia. (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: The University Press. 1922. Pp. 116.) 
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Sadler^ W. S. Race decadence, (Chicago; A. C. MacClurg, 1922. Pp. 
421.) 

Ward, R. de C. Our immigration problem today. (Boston: Immigration 
Restriction League, P. O. Box 2321. 1923. Pp. 12. 10c.) 

Social Problems and Reforms 

NEW BOOKS 

Bingham, W. V. Psychology applied. The Scientific Monthly, February, 
1923. (Utica, N. Y. : The Science Press. 1923. 50c.) 

In an intimate and interesting way Dr. Bingham presents the history 
of applied psychology at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
uses of psychology in the four colleges of this institution ‘‘grouped 
themselves around the outstanding problems of selection of students for 
admission, vocational and educational guidance, and placement at gradua- 
tion, together with helping to give an insight into human nature to all 
students whose career would require ability in understanding and con- 
trolling people.'' The story which follows, of the personnel, its prob- 
lems and accomplishments, is an effective appeal for a virile psychotech- 
nology. These pages give a live meaning to the author's concluding 
statement that “a vast field of promise lies open to any institution which 
sets out upon similar adventures in the realm of psychology applied." 

C. L. S. 

Brigham, C. C. A study of American intelligence. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xxv, 210. $3.50.) 

The tests given to nearly two million soldiers of the American army 
in the recent war have given psychologists and statisticians a wealth 
of material with which to illuminate us on many problems of mentality. 
One of the most salient of these problems is the nature of our immigra- 
tion. Dr. Brigham points out that since 1890 there has been a relative 
decrease in the Nordic immigration and a relative increase in the Alpine 
and Mediterranean types ; that an accurate study of the army data shows 
that “the representatives of the Alpine and Mediterranean races in our 
immigration are intellectually inferior to the representatives of the Nordic 
race"; that “we are getting progressively lower and lower types from 
each nativity group or race"; and that “we favor in our immigration law 
ttosc countries 35 per cent of whose representatives here are below the 
average negro." “According to all evidence available, American intel- 
ligence is declining, and will proceed with an accelerating rate as the 

racial admixture becomes more and more extensive The really 

important steps are those looking toward the prevention of the con- 
tinued propagation of defective strains in the present population, for 
even if all immigration were stopped now, the decline of American in- 
telligence would still be inevitable." 

The first part of the book gives a presentation of the various army 
tests, their nature and reliability. The remainder of the book deals with 
the problems referred to above. The entire volume is written with 
unusual clarity, and is profusely illustrated with perfectly intelligible 
tables and graphs. 


Charles Leonard Stone. 
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Cannoii^’,. I. M. Social work in hospitals; a contribution to progressive 
medicme. New and revised edition. (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Pp. xiii, 247. $1.60.) 

CuBBERLEY, E. P. A brief history of education, (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1922. Pp. 462.) 

Fay, C. N. Too much government, too much taxation* (Garden City, 
N. Y. : Doubleday, Page. 1923. Pp. xix, 416. $2.50.)' 

Belongs more particularly to the field of political science. The title 
indicates the purpose of the book. Chapters deal with government 
meddling with big business, and government attitude toward labor. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commission, and Rail- 
road Labor Board are regarded as useless commissions. New canons 
of taxation are needed to take the place of our present complicated sys- 
tem. 

Fisk, E. L. Health building and life extension. A discussion of the 
means by which the health span, the work span and the life span of man 
can be extended. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xvi, 621. 
$3*50.) 

Hadley, A. T. Economic problems of democracy. (New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1923. Pp. vi, 162. $1.50.) 

In arranging the delivery and subsequent publication of this first 
course of lectures from the Watson chair, the Anglo-American Society 
has rendered a distinct service to both nations. President Hadley’s 
studies of the working of modern democracy are marked by that ripe 
and rare wisdom which comes from the understanding of life as well 
as theory. He sees the problems of economic freedom, industrial and 
political combination, class consciousness and its effects, as essentially 
dynamic; and the fact renders his treatment of economic institutions as 
stimulating as his reading of history. 

The book is studded with epigrammatic dicta whose full implications 
are liable to be missed on a first reading on account of its ease and clarity 
of style. Its general thesis is indicated in such passages as the following: 
“Our fundamental problem, as leaders of democracy, is to make people 
see what really is their duty under modern conditions, instead of letting 
them think they are doing their duty in applying yesterday’s ideals of 
morals and of law to the business of today.” As President Hadley sees 
it, this task involves the education of certain economic classes aloa^ines 
which he does not hesitate to specify. So far as labor solidarity rests on 
the assumption that labor is what creates value, there is work for 
the economist. The dogma of the fixity of inviolability of property right 
President Hadley regards as both pragmatically and historically false; 
while of the policy of commercial isolation as embodied in the Fordncy 
tariff he remarks: “If other democracies follow the lead of the United 
States in trying to produce everything within their own borders and in 
using the tariff as a defensive weapon to make this possible^, we shall see 
the overthrow of nearly everything that was accomplished during the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century to bring ijiations closer together.** 

The attainment under modern conditions of a safe and successful 
working democracy — which these lectures clearly show to be an open 
question — ^thus rests primarily upon the education of the mass of voters; 
and of the confusion of means with ends which vitiates so large a part of 
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present-day American methods Dr. Hadley speaks both plainly and con- 
structively. To thdse concerned more especially with the study of society 
this book will come as a reminder that their science — whether they will 
or no — is essentially purposive, and that it has work of vital importance 
and no small difficulty still to accomplish. 

William Orton. 

JacRson, H. E. Robinson Crusoe, social engineer. (New York: Putnam. 
1922. Pp. X, 297. $3.) 

**The aim|, of this book is to state, in popular and picturesque fashion, 
what the discovery of a community of interest would mean to modern 
industry. The author believes that a policy built on this discovery is 
the path to industrial peace, and that there is no other. He also be- 
lieves that this principle has the creative power to build a New Indus- 
trial America” (pp. vii-viii). “The reason why Robinson Crusoe had 
no labor troubles after Friday came, was because his attitude toward him 
was determined by the theory of duties; the sense of responsibility for 
for his personal development” (p. 265). Author is president of the 
National Community Board. 

Jones, R. The American standard of living and world cooperation. 
(Boston: Cornhill Co. 1923. Pp. xviii, 329. $3.) 

Regarded well-nigh as an idol, the American standard of living thrills 
the imagination of most of us. True, up to the present, it has had as 
little rational inspection as any other idol; nevertheless many practical 
issues touching the interests of every member of a commonwealth are 
determined by it. The standard of living has become the catchword by 
which every American, whether statesman, employer, or working-man, be- 
lieves he can test tlie merits of any program of economic or political 
action. It is disappointing therefore that this book is no contribution to 
a field where there is so much interest and so much to be done. 

The author’s announced purpose (page 7) is to show how legislation 
aimed to maintain and raise the standard of living has affected our in- 
ternational relations through our immigration laws and protective tariff 
policy, for instance. In the last two chapters the author dwells on the 
interdependence of national standards of living and the impossibility 
of national isolation, closing with a plea for international cooperation 
to replace the “mere nationalism” engendered by the war. 

Usage controls the sixteen chapters of the volume. The author, 
evidently a novice in “political economics,” as it is called at one point, 
foRows a regrettably general custom which omits the qualitative mea- 
sure in rating standards of living as high or low. Yet if there is 
any hope for a clear statement of a given standard, American or any 
other, this hope derives from the use of the quantity and cost method, 
according to which specially trained persons adopt a level of living, 
analyze it into the details that custom has affixed to that level and then 
reduce the standard so accepted to lists of commodities and services. 
Fundamentals that need analysis are left unrevised; where more facts 
are wanted, those already collected are only given in part and as an 
act of supererogation ; neither resum6, additional data, nor logical 
analysis appear. Statistics seem to be a new and awe-inspiring field 
of enterprise to the author, who warns the reader “impatient of scien- 
tific conclusions” that he may leave unread chapter 2, containing a 
planless selection from among the studies of working-class expendi- 
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tures since Petty. As further instance of poor method and unsteady 
point of view, we find it stated that “all economic arguments resolve 
themselves into the fundamental principles that if a people prosper 
economically then automatically its standards are changed and raised"' 
(p. 297). This, although throughout the book the argument in general 
moves upon the hypothesis that only as the standard of living changes 
and rises does a people prosper. 

There is undoubted earnestness of purpose in the book. A careful 
annotation demonstrates industry, as does also a lengthy bibliography 
and a good index. But neither sound method nor thoroughness con- 
trolled the choice or presentation of the titles named in the bibliography, 
and muddled commentary plus a ludrierously faulty style discredit the 
whole work. The specialist will find all that is contained here in 
volumes he already knows. 

Jessica B. Peixotto. 

Kauffman, T. E. and Furney, O. The organization and teaching of 
industrial and homemaking subjects in part-time or continuation schools. 
(Albany, N. Y. : C. F. Williams & Son. 1922. Pp. 45. 80c.) 

Link, H. C. Education and industry. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. 
Pp. XV, 265. $2.) 

So accurate a writer as Mr. Link makes his own summary: “To 
evaluate past educational activities for the future presupposes practical 
experience on the part of the person who makes the attempt. It is 
because I have limited myself to those phases of the subject in which 
I have had actual experience that this book fails to treat every aspect 
of industrial education in which educators might be interested. Within 
these bounds I have not hesitated to avail myself of the experience of 
others." 

Mr. Link's book is not one that lends itself to easy summary. For 
the subject in hand, he has performed the same function that he per- 
formed in his equally valuable work on the psychology of employment. 
Here, again, the text is a compact weaving together of fact and principle: 
much and varied experience is drawn on. Chapter headings indicate 
the scope of the book: Industrial motion pictures; Americanization; 
General education — the responsibility of the community education versus 
propaganda as an educational force; General education — the responsi- 
bility of industry; Vocational guidance and industrial education; The 
vestibule school ; Trade schools ; Training of executives ; The education • 
of foremen and departmental heads; The educational significance of 
works councils; Sub-normal workers in industry; The training of sales- 
men; The basis of industrial education. 

Mr. Link has indexed this volume well, and a feature of each chapter 
is a succinct summary of the main points made. As a textbook, as a 
reference book, as a guide to principle and tested practice, thh volume 
is admirable. ^ 

W. L. Stoddard. 

McLean, F. H. The organization of family social work societies in 
smaller cities. (New York: Am. Assoc, for Organizii|g Faigaily Social 
Work, 130 East 22nd St.) 

Merritt, W. G. The struggle for industrial liberty. (New Yo^k: League 
for Industrial Rights, 42 Broadway. 1922. Pp. 98.) 
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Neilson^ F. Duty to civilisation. (New York: Huebscb, 1923. Pp. 
136. $1.) 

OXeary, I. P. Department store occupations, (Cleveland, O. : Cleveland 
Education Survey. 1916. Pp, 127. 35c.) 

Platt, C. The psychological basis for social endeavor. (Philadelphia: 
Municipal Court of Phila. 1922.) 

. The psychology of social life, (New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co. 1922. Pp. 284.) 

ScHMECKEBiERj L. F. The Public Health Service: its history, activities 
and organization. Institute for Government Research, Service mono- 
graphs, no. 10. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xiii, 
157. $1.) 

Smith, D. H. The Bureau of Education: its history, activities and organ- 
isation. Institute for Government Research, Service monographs, no. 
14. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xiii, 157. $1.) 

. The office of the supervising architect of the Treasury: its 

history, activities and organisation. Institute for Government Research, 
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Su, S. G. The Chinese family system. (New York: International Press. 
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WissLER, C. Man and culture. (New York: Crowell. 1923. Pp. xi, 371. 
$2.75.) 

Part I, The meaning of culture; part II, The form and content of 
culture; part III, The relation of culture to man. Author is curator* 
in-chief, division of anthropology, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. The object is to “interpret the concrete data of anthropo- 
logical research rather than to develop new lines of inquiry.** 

Weber, G. A. The Women's Bureau: its history, activities and organi- 
sation. Institute for Government Research, Service monograph, no. 22. 
^ (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. x, 31. $1.) 

Woods, R. A. The neighborhood in nation-building; the running comment 
of thirty years at the South End House. (Boston: Houghton Miffiin. 

1923. Pp. viii, 348. $3.) 

Backward children. Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library, 
no. 57jf (New York: Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 22nd 
St. f Pp. 4. 10c.) 

A bibli<|graphy. 

Juvenile and welfare laws as amended by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, 19^2. .{Richmond: State Board of Public Welfare. 1922. Pp. 
87.) 

Social work, an outline of its professional aspects. (New York: Am. 
Assoc, of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd St. 1922. Pp. 82. 26c.) 
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Vocational guidance, (iPittsburgh, Pa. t Pittsburgh Public Schools, Voca- 
tional Guidance Dept. 1923. Pp. liSS. 49®' ) 

Women*s contributions in the field of invention: a study of the records 
of the United States Patent Office, Women’s Bureau, bull. no. 28. 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. Pp. 51. 10c.) 

Insurance and Pensions 

A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension Systems, By Luthee 
CoNANT, Jr. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 
xi, 262.) 

Mr. Conant’s study is an account of tlie various problems connected 
with the provision of superannuation pensions for the employees of 
industrial establishments. His conclusions are given in clear, succinct 
form and eliminate many of the current assumptions in this held. He 
finds, for instance, that, where the impelling cause for installing the 
pension system is the idea of reward for long service, it is practically 
without justification; as a means of reducing labor turnover, a pension 
produces only disappointing results ; as a means of increasing efficiency, 
a pension is of value only in so far as it enables the employer humanely 
to dismiss an aged worker. In fact, the latter should be the main 
purpose of pension systems and is the only sound basis on which they 
can be justified. 

Pension plans in actual operation in the United States are described 
under three headings : the non-contributory, discretionary systems ; 
the non-contributory “limited-contractual” systems ; and the contrib- 
utory systems. Under these groupings is given a careful analysis of 
the various features of each plan, together with discussion of experience 
under them and also some quotations from the views of other writers. 

The special contribution of the author, however, is his analysis of the 
single premium annuity plan which has been proposed as a substitute 
for the traditional retirement pension. The proposed plan — the au- 
thor knows of only one establishment in which it has been installed — 
provides that after the completion of a preliminary period {e.g,^ tlu:ee 
to five years) a paid-up policy would each year be handed to the 
employee, assuring him of an income of, say, $10 per year beginning 
with the age of 65. This annuity policy would be a bonus for con- 
tinuity of service, provided at the expense of the employer, who would 
purchase it from an insurance company. Thus, if the employee re- 
mained with the firm for thirty years, he would by that time have 
accumulated policies which would provide an annuity of $300 beginning 
at age 65. The various policies would of course be the property of the 
worker and his separation from the firm’s service at any t&e would not 
affect the receipt of the annuities. Also the firm would be in a position 
to discontinue the system at the close of any year. The workers might, 
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with propriety, be induced to participate in the cost, or to supplement 
the firm’s policy by purchasing additional policies. 

The advantages of the plan are patent; it is a clear-cut business 
proposition, eliminating all taint of charity and removing all possi- 
bility of using the benefit as a club to coerce action during disputes ; it 
would aid in removing inefficient workers, it would be fair to all groups 
of workers, it is financially safe and, finally, removes entirely any ques- 
tion of deferred pay. 

The objections to the plan are carefully reviewed; the most serious 
of course is that of cost, which rises with each year of age and ranges 
from $10.51 at age 20 to $68.78 at age 60 for a ten dollar annuity 
beginning at age 65. Apparently the expense must be considered both 
in the light of what a formal, contractual system would cost and of 
what the employer is willing to pay for continuity of service. 

An appendix gives a tabular statement of the various features of 
ninety-three pension systems now in operation in the United States. 
Only ten of these systems were in operation prior to 1910 and the 
author concludes that, for all practical purposes, these ninety-three 
funds make no contribution towards solving the problem of old-age 
dependency among wage-earners. If industry is to assume any part 
of the burden of superannuation, it may fairly be required to devise 
some more equitable method than now prevails in private pension prac- 
tice. 

The author has arranged his material well; some of the matter is 
(^tinctly new; and throughout the whole discussion there is a tone of 
frankness that conveys a rather unusual impression of sincere convic- 
tion. Altogether, the volume is a genuine contribution to the literature 
of the subject, 

Henry J, Harris. 

Public Relief of Sickness. By Gerald Morgan, (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 195. $1.50.) 

JChisJt»ook is an argument for the creation of an independent system 
of health centers whose function would be to cooperate with a health 
insurance system such as was proposed in 1920 in New York and other 
states. The insurance organization under this plan would provide the 
cash benefit only, while the medical attendance, medicines, etc., would 
be furnished by the health centers, which would at the same time pro- 
vide such service for the uninsured population also. 

Mr. Morgan begins his argument by summarizing the facts brought 
out by the intensive study made by the Illinois Health Insurance Com- 
mission in 19l9, which showed that really adequate medical treatment 
was available for the well-to-do classes only; the wage-earners and 
others with small incomes, who have the highest sickness rates, either 
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have inferior treatment or have unpaid treatment or resort to patent 
medicines. In any event, their treatment is insufficient and usually 
unsuccessful. The author then reviews briefly three foreign systems 
of health insurance, the Danish, German, and British, and finds that 
in all three countries it is handicapped by the necessity of keeping 
down expenses. He also finds that efforts at economy are principally 
directed to the medical benefit, which costs approximately as much 
as the money benefit, while a further difficulty arises from the fact 
that medical expenses are always increasing because of the advances 
in medical s<jience. To meet this situation, the insurance carriers in 
all three Countries make strict bargains with the medical practitioners, 
.emphasizing the commercial side of practice, to the detriment of the 
patients and to the injury of the medical profession. The author’s 
solution is to take the medical benefits out of the insurance and create 
a state health service independent of, but cooperating with, the insur- 
ance system. 

By itself, such a plan would be likely to meet with general accept- 
ance; in fact, it resembles the plan advocated by the English Fabians 
and its absence forms their chief objection to the British health insur- 
ance system. But when the health center plan, with its high cost, is 
offered at the same time as the insurance plan, it almost necessarily 
means a choice of one or the other, but not both. The managers of 
the industrial establishments would of course point to the burdens 
which the taxation for this purpose would mean to their undertakings 
and, if this were imposed at the same time as the health insurance 
assessments, the total would undoubtedly seem large. 

The author’s presentation of his thesis is marred by many state- 
ments which seem to indicate lack of care in preparation. Thus on 
page 49 it is stated: ‘‘But perhaps it is well to note that the Danish 
death rate at last reports (1921) was about 19 per 1,000, which is 
exceedingly high.” The 1922 issue of the Danish official statistical 
year book, page 16, gives the 1920 rate as 12.9 per 1,000, which is 
distinctly favorable. Again, on page 137, it is stated: 
stance, it is not altogether impossible that a man handling hair or 
hides should contract anthrax from his own shaving brush at home, 
but that would be so very unusual as to be considered impossible.” Yet 
anthrax from shaving brushes is a frequent cause of this disease; 
the evidence on the danger from this source was so clear, that the 
federal House of Representatives on June 19, 1922, readily passed 
the bill prohibiting the importation of shaving brushes containing horse 
hair. 

On page 61 it is stated: “If the standard of living and amount of 
wages in Germany, as in Denmark, was low, that depended on other 
conditions and could not be raised by insurance.” Yet this is one 
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of the important claims of the advocates of health insurance; if in 
Illinois, for instance, a health insurance system providing annually 
eighty million dollars of benefits were established, of which the insured 
paid only half, would not the other forty millions of cash and of 
services raise the standard of the beneficiaries, especially as the lower 
income groups would receive the greater benefit? 

At times, the author seems to be in some haste to discredit the 
medical benefit of the European insurance systems. Thus he devotes 
about seven pages to discussion of the British benefit, four pages 
consisting of extracts from Brcnd, picturing the haste and crowding 
of doctors’ offices, after which he concludes ‘‘the British medical bene- 
fits were wholly inadequate” (page 93). No reference is made to the 
official reports of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, 
where a complete survey of the facts is given. The 1920 issue of these 
reports (page 37) for instance, states that “Large lists are by no 
means common. About 34 j per cent of insurance practitioners have 
less than 600 persons on their lists. Another 30 per cent have be- 
tween 600 and 1200, 22 per cent have between 1200 and 2,000 and 
only 14 per cent have upwards of 2,000.” These figures refer to per- 
sons, not patients ; about 60 per cent of the persons insured become 
patients. 

A brief bibliographical note concludes the volume. 

Henry J. Harris. 

Washingtony D. C. 
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Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

The Charity Organization Movement in the United States. By Frank 

D. Watson. (New York : The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 

X, 560. $4.00.) 

The author has given us a very able presentation of the charity 
organization movement. He begins in an orthodox way with the roots 
of the developments as they appear in foreign countries. He includes 
a short account of the work of St. Vincent de Paul, Count Rumford, 
Thomas Chalmers, Frederick Ozanan and others. He also outlines the 
Hamburg and Elberfield plans of charitable relief and briefly charac- 
terizes the original program of the London Charity Organization So- 
ciety. In discussing American antecedents he stresses in particular 
the work of the associations for improving the conditions of the poor. 
The functions of the Charity Organization Society are discussed under 
three heads: — family rehabilitation; education of the community in 
correct principles of relief ; and aid in eliminating the causes of poverty. 

The author says that the efficiency of the society rests on the quality 
of its case work. Good case work not only promotes family welfare, 
but points out the social causes of distress and leads to a constructive 
program. Practical suggestions are made to the worker who may 
be wrestling with concrete problems such as the maintenance of a free 
employment bureau, charities’ endorsement or the part which the 
society should play in managing a social service exchange. Several 
chapters are filled with excellent historical material describing the be- 
ginnings of charity organization in this country and the functions and 
work of particular societies. The broader programs of recent times 
are also neatly linked up ivith the evolution of the movement. Con- 
tacts with the practical problems of particular cities have resulted in 
leadership by these societies in the development of other forms of 
social service. Among these are the development of loan funds, the 
care of homeless men, disaster relief, housing reform, free legal aid and 
the anti-tuberculosis movement. A number of publications dealing 
with social welfare have also originated out of the recognition of the 
need of greater publicity and of a more satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. In a similar way a demand grew up for the training of social 
workers and one school of social work is still conducted by a charity 
organization society. 

The author makes brief mention of specialized fields of work to which 
the charity organization movement gave the initial impetus. Among 
these fields of work are medical social service, special treatment for the 
handicapped, and mothers’ pensions, but the author states definitely 
that there would have been no nation-wide mothers’ pension legislation 
if the people had depended on the charity organization societies to 
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support the movement. In fact these organizations were formerly 
rather critical of the various forms of public outdoor relief. Some 
reference is also made to the more enlightened plans for carrying out 
a program of public relief, such as the so-called Iowa plan and the Los 
Angeles organization for relief work. 

The writer discusses the growing effectiveness of social case work. 
Among the outstanding improvements are the developments in co- 
operation, in technique of social diagnosis and in the giving of adequate 
relief. One chapter is devoted to tests of efficiency. It includes a 
discussion of the worker, the administration, the office system, the 
problem of obtaining funds for the work, and relations with other 
social organizations. The book would not be complete if it did not 
consider the criticisms that are often made against organized charity. 
It is urged that there is too much “red tape” and that the work is palli- 
ative rather than preventive. Without ignoring tlie facts, the author 
shows that these criticisms are largely unfair. 

The reviewer believes that the book is a real contribution to the 
literature of philanthropy. It provides a much better understanding 
of the central movement in the development of modern social work. It 
recognizes that charity organization has not attained a desirable de- 
gree of perfection, but that it is dynamic, that it inspires many other 
forms of social work and represents part of the big movement for the 
promotion of social welfare. 

Geouge B. Mangoed. 

Missouri School of Social Economy, 

NEW BOOKS 

Chance, W. The Ministry of Health and the Poor law, (London: King. 

1923. Pp. 12. Is.) 

Savoy, E. Pauperisme et blenfaisance, (Fribourg: Fragniere Freres, 

Editeurs. 1922. Pp. 422.) 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

Die Gememwirtschaft, Untersuchwngen iiber den Sozialismus. By 
Ludwig Mises. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1922. Pp. viii, 603.) 

Professor Mises, of the University of Vienna, has recently published 
a book on socialism which deserves careful reading by friend and foe 
of the movement. It is a reexamination of the theory of socialism and 
a clear, vigorous, and convincing restatement of the case for indivi- 
dualism, much in the tone of a Manchester Liberal of the ^60s. It 
IS a complete rejection of all forms of collectivism and all compromises 
with the forces which, in the opinion of the author, threaten the founda- 
tions of existing society. Professor Mises attempts to meet all serious 
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criticisms of capitalism and all arguments for collectivism, with the 
result that the book covers a surprising number of fields of learning, 
and, through abundance of references, opens up an interesting litera- 
ture. The five sections deal with liberalism and socialism, the economic 
organization of the socialistic society, the doctrine of the inevitable- 
ness of socialism, the usual ethical and moral arguments for socialism, 
and destructionism. 

Professor Mises rejects socialism on two grounds: first, because it 
affords no possibility of rational price fixation; second, because there 
is no possibility of an appropriate organization of production. The 
first assertion follows from the author’s theory of value, wherein he 
stan(|s squarely with the Austrian school, of which he is one of the 
most, prominent younger members. Value, according to this school, is 
subjectivci The individual subjective judgments, however, in a free 
market of buyers and sellers, finally result in an objective judgment, 
which through the intermediary of money, is known as price. Price 
can emerge therefore, only in an economic system where individuals or 
groups have disposal of economic goods which they bring upon the 
market. The essence of socialism, according to the author, is the 
collective ownership of the means of production. The goods and ser- 
vices produced by the members of the socialistic community, by the 
aid of the socially owned means of production, go into a common fund 
and are divided up among the members on some basis or other. The 
means of production have value, derived from the value of the finished 
goods and services which they aid in producing, but in as much as they 
do not come on the market there exists no means of determining their 
value. Under socialism price could only emerge for consumption 
goods. This, according to Professor Mises, is of the first importance 
in judging of the feasibility of socialism. Without prices at every 
stage of the productive process, rational, large-scale, round-about pro- 
duction is impossible. The introduction of socialism would not involve, 
of course, the complete and immediate disintegration of the modern 
capitalistic round-about methods of production. The experience of 
centuries of the race would remain. Old methods and processes would 
be retained. There would be no way of determining, however, whether 
new ideas and suggestions would prove economical or not. Progress 
would cease. 

To the Austrian school the problem of distribution is nothing else 
than the problem of price formation. Under socialism wages, the 
price of labor, could not be determined. Resort would have to be made 
to the arbitrary — equality, needs, inner spiritual worth, family posi- 
tion, etc. State, church, military, or labor socialism differ only in 
the way activities are ranked in the hierarchy, and in the way the 
goal of socialism is reached. The author pictures most vividly each 
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of the types mentioned, and the ideology inspiring the defenders of each. 

The second argument against socialism is that there is no possibility 
of an appropriate organization of production. Elfective production 
involves leadership, and effective leadership, in the long run, is only 
possible where the leader enjoys the possibility of larger gains than his 
routine fellow workers, and, equally important, is also exposed to loss. 
Income irrespective of effort leads to sloth ; profits without the counter- 
part of possible loss lead to recklessness. There are exceptions to this 
rule, but it applies to the rank and file who must be fitted into the 
scheme of production. The author lays this down as a fundamental 
rule and challenges any socialist state builder to apply it without the 
result being a return to capitalism. The argument here is extremely 
well worked out (pp. 207-210). 

The purpose of the first argument is to show that socialism inevit- 
ably leads to the cessation of further material progress. Granting 
this, it can still be argued that another distribution of income would 
produce greater well-being. The second argument is designed to prove 
that a decline in productivity would necessarily follow. Professor 
Mises himself holds that the falling off would be so great that the 
average income under complete socialism would be less than what the 
very poor enjoy under capitalism. 

Professor Mises would have the state limit its activities to the pro- 
tection of property and persons and nothing else. Its expenses will 
then prove small and can be met by a few moderate taxes ; the state, 
with its formidable power of taxing and issuing fiat money, will cease 
to be the great consumer of the capital of the community. 

Whoever accepts the Austrian theory of value even in part can 
hardly refuse to follow the reasoning of Professor Mises as to the im- 
possibility of complete socialism. More open to criticism, however, 
is his conclusion that complete laissez-faire is the only solution. All 
compromise he regards as merely the result of a breathing pause in the 
struggle of conflicting principles. Accordingly he condemns as de- 
structive forces all legal limitations on the hours and conditions of 
labor, public insurance, unemployment relief, trade unionism, labor 
representation in the councils of industry, public ownership, heavy 
taxation, and naturally inflation. Against the argument for democ- 
racy in industry he opposes the assertion that the liberal capitalistic 
system constitutes a consumers’ democracy, in which the entrepreneur 
is but the agent of the public, producing in the best possible way what 
is wanted, whether it be a prime necessity or a deadly poison, and that 
any attempt to interpose state agencies or representatives of the em- 
ployees into the councils of industry will but interfere with the laws of 
the market, which exercise a ‘‘control over property owners sharper 
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than any which government or any body set up by society can create’’ 
(p. 437). 

The strength of the socialistic movement rests on false ideology, 
holds Professor Mises — conceived by a few thinkers, understood by a 
larger group, and injected into the unthinking masses by a remarkably 
clever propaganda which appeals to the vanity and cupidity of the 
poor and also to their idealism, because it preaches the optimistic 
doctrine of a future world of general well-being and universal peace. 
This last has attracted to its banners many noble men and women 
of the so-called bourgeois class, who, in the face of triumphant mili- 
tarism and imperialism, have despaired of world peace through liberal- 
ism. This ideology can be destroyed not by force, because force today 
in most countries is already on the side of socialism, but only by sound 
thinking. Once the thinkers in the socialist movement cease to believe 
in their doctrines, the movement itself is doomed to early extinction. 

If Professor Mises believes in the ultimate success of the appeal to 
reason, he need not fear the trade unions or the presence of the laborers 
in the councils of industry. Trade unionism has proved an educational 
force as well as, at times, a destructive one. Industrial democracy will 
prove as great an education in the intricate problem of production as 
political democracy has proved in that of citizenship. 

John V. Van Sicxni:. 

Vierma, 
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Mehring, F. Karl Marx. Geschichte seines Lehens. Fourth edition. 
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Nearing, S. The next step, a plan for economic world federation. (Ridge- 
wood, N. J.: Nellie Seeds Nearing. 1922. Pp. 175. $1.) 

As the subtitle indicates, this is the outline of a plan for an ideal social 
order based upon economic rather than political or geographical units. 
The primary economic unit is a body of workers of all grades, owning 
and operating a factory or a mine, a group of independent farmers, 
or a union of transport workers. These units would be combined into dis- 
trict organizations and these into continental unions, all uniting in a 
world industrial congress of each great occupational group. Finally 
there would be a world parliament composed of elected representatives 
from each occupational group. The world parliament, and each occu- 
pational congress, would choose executive boards and administrative 
officials. The watchword of this new order is “all power to the pro- 
ducers. “ 

This plan, in common with most of the radical literature of the day, 
has no place for the political state. The author tacitly assumes that 
the nations as we know them now will have disappeared and that the 
ground will have been cleared for the new social structure. The plan 
is logical and possibly tlie world would be happier if everyone would 
agree to adopt it. It is interesting to note in the new radical literature 
the unshaken faith in economic determinism and the coming Marxian 
revolution in which the new social order will emerge full fledged from 
the broken shell of the old capitalist order. The enthusiast closes his 
eyes to the individualism and conservatism of the peasant, the emotional 
forces of patriotism and religion and the vast inertia of ignorance and 
barbarism. When even the industrial workers seem more interested in 
wage scales than in plans for reorganizing industry, it seems premature 
to speak of a world producers' federation as The Next Step. 
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Internationale. (Moscow: Verlag d. Kommunist. Internationale. 1922. 
Hamburg: C. Hoym Nachf. 1923. Pp. 122.) 

Wegbereiter des Kommunismus. 12 Personlichkeiten aus d. Geschicht d. 
Kommunismus. (Berlin: Verlag d. Jugendinternationale. 1923. Pp. 
103.) 

Statistics and Its Methods 

NEW BOOKS 

Bonner, H. R. Statistics of city school systems. U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, bull. no. 17. (Washington: Bureau of Education. 1922. Pp. 
173.) 

Haskell, A. C. Graphic charts in business. How to make and use them. 
(New York: Codex Book Co. 1922. Pp. 250. $4.) 

In conformity with its apparent purpose of divesting the subject of 
graphic construction and graphic presentation of much of its erudite 
and mathematical character and of encouraging more business men to 
make use of graphic methods, several chapters of this book center at- 
tention upon the uses of charts in business and upon the essential data 
which, in most businesses, it is desirable to put into graphic form. 
Chapters 2 and 20 are of this type. The methods of construction and 
the interpretation of six kinds of charts occupy approximately the first 
half of the book; and illustrations of their application in various de- 
partments of a business, such as accounting, advertising, costs, credits, 
etc., the last half. The success of the book as an exposition of graphic 
methods may be measured therefore by its earlier sections. 

The author lists six types of charts: line, bar, circular, percentage, 
organization, trilinear and probability charts. The major portion of 
the exposition is devoted to the line chart and in this, the principal dis- 
cussion centers on the line chart with ratio ruling as against that with 
plain ruling. Descriptions of the methods of making these charts are 
given in simple and detailed fashion and it seems that one without any 
previous experience or instruction in graphic practice could, with the 
aid of this book, properly construct such a graphs Furthermore, the 
author's statement of the principles of construction and of interpreta- 
tion of these graphs is sound. His chapters on assi^^^pig the scales for 
both plain and ratio ruling are very good and he places well-deserved 
emphasis on the necessity of a zero point in the one case and its im- 
possibility in the te^nd. 
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Of the phases of graphic method which the author discusses, the only 
one which is distinctly unsatisfactory is the probability chart, and here 
the defect lies not in his method of construction but in his misconception 
of the nature of a normal frequency curve and his assumption that, be- 
cause certain illustrative data fail to follow strictly a straight line when 
plotted on semi-logarithmic paper, they therefore indicate “extraor- 
dinary conditions.” In all probability they indicate merely that their 
law of frequency is not linear when plotted logarithmically. The im- 
plicit assumption of the discussion that all frequency distributions fol- 
low the normal law is, of course, wholly unwarranted. The omission 
in a text on graphic methods of any comment on statistical maps is to 
be regretted. It may have resulted from the author’s interest in, and 
emphasis on, the ratio chart. 

The two criticisms named are not intended to detract from the general 
conclusion that the author has done a very satisfactory piece of work 
in the presentation of an elementary manual on graphic methods. 

Bruce D. Mudgett. 

Herring, J. P. Herring revision of the Binet-Simon tests, Examination 
manuals: form A. (Yonkers, N. Y. : Work Book Co. 1922. Pp. 66. 
$ 1 .) 

Oppenheimer, F. Hie J udenstatistik des preussischen Kriegsministeriums, 
(Munich: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik. 1922. Pp. 48.) 

Rech. Reform der JVirtschaftsstatistik. (Berlin: Selbstverlag des Reichs- 
verbandes der dcutschen Industrie. 1922. Pp. 62.) 

Wassmuth, a. Grundlagen und Anwendungen der statistischen Mechanik. 
Second revised edition. (Braunschweig: Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn. 1922. 
Pp. vi, 115.) 

Winkler, V. Die statistischen Verhdltniszahlen. Band II.N.F. der 
Wiener staatswisscnschaftlichen Studien. (Leipzig und Vienna: Verlag 
Franz Deuticke. 1923. Pp. 178, viii.) 

ZucKERMAN, S. Statistischer Atlas zum Welthandel. Teil I: Text und 
Tahellen, Teil II: Graphische Tafeln, (Berlin: Otto Eisner. 1921. 
Pp. xvi, 191; 156.) 

Annuaire de la Pologne. Second edition. (Varsovie, Poland: Ignace 
Weinfeld. 1922. Pp. viii, 140.) 

Annuairi statistique de la ville de Paris, Annee 1919 et principaux rensei- 
gnements pour 1920. (Paris: Prefecture de la Seine. 1923.) 

A graphic analysis of the census of manufactures, (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1923. $7.60.) 

Results of a census of the Dominion of New Zealand, April 17th, 1921, 
Part II: Ages. 1923. Pp. 36. Interim returns of industries, etc,, life 
insurance, orphanhood, dependency, length of residence, 1922. Pp, 21. 
(Wellington, New Zealand: Census and Statistics Office.) 

Source hook of research data. A list of reliable current sources of statis-^ 
tics of quantity and price for important commodities. Edition of 1923. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1923. Pp. xl, 70. $4.) 

Prepared by the New York University Bureau of Business Research, 
Lewis H. Haney, director, and C. C. Meyer, Investigation associate* 
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Covers the most important commodities^ including a few items such as 
telephones and buildings. The list is divided into two parts^ one giving 
the list of quantity statistics as regards costs^ the other giving sources 
of price statistics. The list shows whether information is recorded by 
pound; ton, bushel, etc., and whether the data relate to a state, a nation, 
the world, or only to some local province. The material is very clearly 
arranged, and ought to be of great assistance to investigators of 
economic conditions in the United States. Not only are reports and 
documents published by the government covered in the compilation, but 
also trade journals and publications of industrial associations. 

Statistical year hook of Quebec, 192^, Ninth year, (Quebec, Canada; 
Pp. 395. 1922.) 

Statistics of colleges, universities and professional schools, 1919-20. U. S. 
Bureau of Education, bull. no. 28. (Washington: Bureau of Education. 
1922. Pp. 147.) 

Siatistisches Jahrhuch der Stadt Breslau. Herausgegeben vom Statis- 
tischen Amt. 1922. (Breslau: E. Morgenstern. 1922. Pp. 108.) 

Siatistisches Jahrhuch der Stadt Essen. 8 Jahrgang, 1920-1921. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Statistischen Amt. (Essen: Druck von W. Girardet. 1922. 
Pp. xiv, 88.) 

Siatistisches Jahrhuch der Stadt Koln. 11 Jahrgang. Im Auftrage des 
Herrn Oberbiirgermeisters hrsg. vom Statischen Amt der Stadt. 
(Koln: Druck von M. DuMont Schauberg. 1922. Pp, xii, 120.) 

Twenty-second financial and economic annual of Japan, 1922. (Tokyo: 
Dept, of Finance. 1922. Pp. vi, 239.) 

Die Wirtschaftshurve mit Indexzahlen der Frankfurter Zeitung. (Frank- 
furt am M.: Frankfurter Societats-Druckerei, Abt. Buchverlag. 1923. 
Pp. 88.) 

Wirtschaftsstatistisches Taschenhuch 1922. (Jena: Fischer. 1922.) 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 

periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and Swedish 

periodicals. 

Economic History (United States) 

(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 

Barxes, J. K. Dr. Cookes discovery of oil. World’s Work, April, 1928. Pp. 8. 
Describes new methods employed by the stock promoters in the new oil field of 
Smackover, Arkansas, and Dr. Cook’s connection with them. 

Bradbeeb, W. W. New Jersey paper currency, 1709'1786. Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., 
Jan., 1923. 

Cole, A. H. A neglected chapter in the history of combinations: the American wool 
manufacture. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1923. ,Pp. 40. Discusses the experience 
of the American Woolen Company (the first and chief combination in the wool- 
manufacturing industry), in various respects; considers this company has demon- 
strated that this form of organization may be attained in the textile industry 
with a fair amount of success, that its history suggests the essentials for ad- 
vantageous operation of this industrial form, and that the bases of success of the 
“combinations” in the woolen business have been exceptional leadership and the 
direction of production largely to standard fabrics. 

Glenx, j. M. The industrial development of Illinois. Transactions of 111. State 
Hist. Soc. for Year 1921, publication no. 28. 

Haight, G. I. 2'he wilderness trail. Chicago Hist. Soc. Bull., March, 1923. 

Hamptox, E. L. The seven-state irrigation treaty. Current Hist., March, 1923. 
Pp. 10. Discusses the plan for controlling the Colorado River in order to reclaim 
arid lands and develop hydro-electric power; gives the text of the compact; in- 
cludes map and pictures. 

Haxfoed, C. H. The orphan railroad and the ram*s horn right of way. Wash. 
Hist. Quart., April, 1923. Pp. 17. Details the persistent opposition of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad officials to Seattle’s attempts, in competition with 
Tacoma and Portland, to secure railroad connection with the producing regions 
of the “Inland Empire.” 

Habpeb, R, M. The development of agriculture in Georgia from 1890 to 19SO. 
Georgia Hist. Quart., Dec., 1922. Considers agriculture in lower Georgia from 
1890 to 1920, together with a summary for the whole state for the period 1850 
to 1920.* 

Holt, A. Year book for 19S1-192B of the Swedish Historical Society of America. 
An account of the early Swedish settlers in Minnesota. 

Lesteb, j. W. Pioneer stories of the Calumet. Indiana Mag. of Hist., Dec., 1922. 

Lucas, H. S. Beginnings of Dutch immigration to western Michigan, 1846. Mich. 
Hist. Mag., vol. VI, no. 4. Traces the plans and preparations of the band of 
Dutch emigrants under Van Raalte’s leadership, in 1846, for their removal to the 
New World. 

Nixox, H. C. Economic basis of the Populist movement in Iowa. Paper given 
at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, March 29-81, 1928. 

Phillips, U. B. New light upon the founding of Georgia, derived from the diary 
of the Earl of Egmont. Georgia Hist. Quart., Dec., 1922. 
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Puckett, E. P. The attempt of New Orleans to meet the crisis in her trade with 
the West, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Feb., 1923. Pp. 16. To retain the trade of 
the Mississippi valley, New Orleans undertook, in the forties and fifties, the 
following program: to build railroads to the north and west to collect and distribute 
commodities, develop better shipping facilities with the eastern seaboard and 
Europe, to build a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, and to establish 
manufactures. 

Putnam, G. G. Salem vessels and their voyages. Essex Inst. Hist. Collections, 
April, 1923. Pp. 24. An account of the pepper trade between Salem and the 
island of Sumatra after the Revolution. Continued. 

Scott, J. W. The pioneer farmer. Quart. Jour, of University of North Dakota, 
April, 1923. Pp. 10. A colloquial account of the difficulties of financing and 
developing a wheat farm in North Dakota in. the early eighties. 

Showalter, W. J. America's amazing railway traffic. National Geog. Mag., April, 
1923. Pp. 52. A popular description of railroading with much about the freight 
business. Abundant illustrations. 

Stephenson, G. M. Year book for 1921-10^2 of the Swedish Historical Society, 
An article giving some footnotes to the history of Swedish emigration, 1855-1865. 

I^TEVENs, W. E. Fur trade in Minnesota during the British regime. Minn. Hist., 
Bull., Feb., 1923. Pp. 13. Discusses the fur industry between 1763 and 1816, 
in regard to routes, commodities used by the traders, disposition of the furs, and 
organization of the business. 

Stevenson, J. G. Pioneer life in Boone County. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1922. 

Tatloe, P. S. Spanish seamen in the New World during the colonial period. 
Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 31. A sketch of the conditions of life 
among seamen of the colonial period, introduced by an analysis of the legal 
status of Spanish seamen. 

Toeoebson, S. Early hanking in North Dakota. Quart. Jour, of University of 
North Dakota, April, 1923. Pp. 6. Enumerates the banks established before 
1890 in various cities in the state, with brief comment on their careers and business 
methods. 

Vabela, L. Same aspects of Pittsburgh's industrial contributions to the Civil War. 
Western Pa. Hist. Mag., Jan., 1923. 

^'Certificate hook.'* Register of Ky. State Hist. Soc., Jan., 1923. Volume, known 
as “Kentucky Domesday Book,” is a record of the land claims in early Kentucky. 
The certificates were issued on proof of settlement, and preemption rights took 
the place of deeds. 

Diary of William F. Highee. Pa. Mag. of Hist., Jan., 1923. Trip to western 
Pennsylvania in 1816-1817. 

Fur trade. Pubs, of Neb. State Hist. Soc., vol. 20. A collection of newspaper items 
chiefly relating to the fur trade operations and the traffic along the highways 
to Oregon and California. 

Economic History (Foreign) 

Alexinskt, M. G. Les dernier s aspects de la regression sociale en JRussie. Con- 
ference donnee au Musee Social le 28 decemhre 1922, sous la presidence de M, Paul 
Doumer, Mus6e Social, March, 1923. 

Apostol, P. Une contribution d Vetude du paradis bolchevique. Jour, des Econ., 
AprU 15, 1928. Pp. 10. 

Abouelles, L. a. La vida eoondmiea de Asturias. Rev. Nacional de Econ., ano 
VIII, niim 41. Pp. 86. 
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Bedford, A. C. The world oil situation. Foreign Affairs, March 16, 1923. Pp. 11. 

Bouboik, H. LHnduatrie aid^rurgique en France au dShut de la Bdvolution. Rev. 
d’£con. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 11. 

Bullard^ A. The new Buaaian economic 'policy. Foreign Affairs, March 16, 1923. 
Pp. 6. 

CoNACHER, H. M. Agrarian reform in Eastern Europe. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 
Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 18. 

Dalton, H. Pantaleoni fascist. Econ. Jour. (London), March, 1923. Pp. 4, 

De Smedt. De merchant adventurers in de Nederlanden. Vlaamsche Arbedd., 1922. 

Doman, R. a. M. Wirkungen des Weltkrieges auf Argentiniens Volkawirtachaft, 
inaheaondere amf seine Wdhrungsverhdltnisse. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1923. 

Edwards, G. W. The financial status of Germany. VII. Foreign investments in 
Germany. Annalist, March 19, 1923. Pp. 2. The seventh and last of a series 
of articles on financial conditions in Germany. 

Eliachefp, B. Notes sur la Russie. Fait et observation 4conomiquea. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. 

Fuel, A. L' attribution des mines de potasse d'Alsace. Rev. des Etudes Coopera- 
tives, Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 12. 

Goudkoff, P. P. Economic geography of the coal resources of Asiatic Russia. 
Geog. Rev., April, 1.923. Pp. 10. 

Gwtnn, D. France's economic problems. Contemp. Rev., March, 1923. 

JosLYN, C. S. A catastrophe in the British building guilds. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1923. Pp. 10. 

Kolwey, K. Studien iiber Britisch-Indien. I. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozial- 
politik, Feb., 1923. Pp. 48. 

Kutrzeba, S. La reconstruction de la Pologne. Scientia, April 1, 1923. Pp. 10. 

Mayer, T. Zur Karolingischen Wirtschaftsgeschkhte. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. 
Sozidpolitik, Heft 3, 1923. 

Riu, E. La situacion fnanciera de Espaiia. Rev. Nacional de Econ., ano VIII, 
niim. 41. Pp. 6. 

See, H. Lea classes ouvrkres et la question aociale d la veille de la Revolution. 
Annales R^v., Sept.-Oct., 1922. 

SzEKFu, J. Qeschichte des ungarischen Weinbaus. Ungarische Jahrb., March, 1923. 

Waltz, P. Lea artisans et leur vie en Grdce, des temps hom4riquea A VSpoque 
clasaique Vll et VI sidclea. Lea corps de tn^tiers. Rev. Hist., Nov.-Dee., 1922. 

Williams, W. M. J. Un apergu de la situation fnancUre de la Grande-Bretagne. 
Jour, des Econ., April 15, 1923. Pp. 11. 

Wyler, J. Dew Uebervblkerungsproblem der Schweiz. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. 
Volkswirts^ Heft 1, 1923. 

Agricultural Economics 

(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

Beaufreton, M. The development of farm household management instruction in 
Belgium. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 12. The methods of 
instruction are described. 

Benson, T. A. Cooperation in marketing poultry prodmets. Canada Dept, of Agri. 
Bull. 26, New series, 1923. Pp. 15. A review of cobperativc marketing princi- 
ples and their application to the marketing of poultry. 
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Bjaxes^ O. T.. Agricultural education Norway. Intern. Rev. Sci. and Practice 
of Agri., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp.. 12. A brief statement of the history, organiza- 
tion, and work of the* diflFerent types of agricultural schools. 

Borea, D. Cooperation in the Argentine Republic. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan.- 
March, 1923. Pp. 36. A study of the various types of cooperative societies, their 
development and tendencies, with a review of existing legislation on cooperation. 
Six tables are presented. 

Gaumnitz, E. W. and Black, J. D. Organisation and management of local live- 
stock shipping associations in Minnesota. Minn. Sta. Bull. 201., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 77. Details of organization, operation, and a copy of by-laws are given. 
Twenty-dve tables are presented. 

Haas, G. C. &ale prices as a basis for farm land appraisal. Minn. Sta. Tech. Bull. 
9, Nov., 1922. Pp. 31. A technical discussion ' of variations in local land values. 
Eleven tables. 

Milliet, E. W. Die schweizerische Landschaft als Orundlage der Fremdenindus- 
trien. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 1, 1923. Pp. 28. Bits of 
history leading to the present importance of the little mountainous country. 

Nourse, E. G. Fifty years of farmers" elevators in Iowa. Iowa Sta. Bull. 211, 
March, 1923. Pp. 37. A history of elevfitor developments in Iowa and probable 
future developments. Nine figures and eight tables. 

Nijesbattm, S. Agricultural technique and farm engineering in Germany. Intern. 
Rev. Sci. and Practice of Agri., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 12. The increased use of 
farm n^achinery in German agriculture is pointed out. 

Price, H. B. Farmers" cooperation in Minnesota, 1917-1922. Minn. Sta. Bull. 202, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 78. An analysis of statistics of several kinds of cooperative asso- 
ciations since 1917. Forty-three tables are given. 

Severance, G., and Johnson, E. R. The cost of producing milk and dairy farm 
organization in western Washington. Wash. Sta. Bull. 173, Nov., 1922. Pp, 60. 
A study of costs of producing milk on 172 farms in 1919 and 1920, with suggest- 
ions for reducing costs. Fifteen tables and two charts. 

Strowrridge, J. W. Farm and terminal market prices: wheat, corn, and oats. 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1083, Sept., 1922. Pp. 58. A study of the marketing of 
the 1920-21 wheat, corn, and oat crops. Fifty pages of charts, graphs, and monthly 
and cumulative tables of prices are presented. 

Taylor, H. C. The objective in agricultural cost accounting. Jour. Farm Econ., 
April, 1923. Pp. 14. A discussion of practical problems and how cost accounting 
will aid in solving them. 

Usher, A. P. SoU fertility, soil exhaustion, and their historical significance. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., May, 1923. Pp. 26. A study of the methods and possibilities of 
maintaining a productive soil. 

Wallac^; H. C. a helping hand to American farmers. Current Hist., April, 1923. 
Pp. 6. Explains what the department of agriculture is doing to h^p the farmer 
in investigation, regulation, and extension work. 

Warming, J. Danish agriculture with special reference to cooperation. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., May, 1928, Pp. 19. Developments and changes in Danish agriculture 
and growth of cooperation. 

Willard, R. E. Farm costs and farm organization. N. Dak. Ext. Cir. 58., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 8. A condensed and popular summary of Bull. 165. 

Willard, R. E., Metzoer, H., and Thorpinnson, T. S. Cost of production and farm • 
organization. N. Dak. Sta, Bull. 165, Dec., 1922. Pp. 129. A technical bulletin 
from cost records from 128 farms in 1921, with a detailed analysis of the farm 
business. Seven figures and 86 tables. 
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Woodward, C. R. Some economic aspects of thfi potato crop. Rev. Rev., April, 1923. 
Pp. 8. A statistical account of the potato lousiness, with table's. 

Share tenancy in Spain. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 18. A 
statement of terms of tenancy in different sections. 

Railways and Transportation 

(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 

Axdebson, G. W. The answer to the railroad riddle. New Repub., May 2, ,1923. 
Pp. 5. Proposes unified operation of railways by a single federal corporation. 

Barnes, J. H. Transportation keyed to production. Ry. Rev., Juno 16, 1923. 
Pp. 8. 

Beek, J. H. Shippers' interest in transportation. Proc. St. Louis Ry. Club, May 
11, 1923. Pp. 27. By the executive secretary. National Industrial Traffic League. 

Bradfute, O. E. The farmer and transportation. Nation’s Bus., June 6, 1923. 
Pp. 2. By the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation— ^the farmer’s 
transportation costs and his interest in the railways. 

Cabrt, E. F. Railroad cars, their origin and development. Ry. Age, June 23, 1923. 
Pp. 6. Illustrated historical sketch by the president of the Pullman Company. 

Carter, C. F. What we have done to the railroads. Nation’s Bus., July, 1923. 
Pp. 3. 

Cunningham, W. J. I. C. C. accounting and statistical requirements. Ry. Age, 
June 16, 1923. Pp. 3. Requirements not unreasonable, but results should be more 
widely used. 

Doak, W. N. As the railroad worker sees it. Nation’s Bus., June 6, 1923. Pp. 2. 
By the vice president, Brotlierhood of Railroad Trainmen, on cooperation of all 
interests in transportation. 

Emmons, C. D. Coordination of railway and motor vehicle service. Aera, May, 
1923. Pp. 8. 

Gray, C. R. The railroads and distribution. Nation’s Bus., May, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Head, W. W. Rebuilding railroad credits. Nation’s Bus., June 5, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Applies the tests of security offered for financing and of future railway pros- 
pects. 

Hooper, B. W. The fantasy of the '^living wage." Nation’s Bus., June, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Experience of the Railroad Labor Board, as related by its chairman, with the 
living wage doctrine. 

Hooper, W. E. Plans for railroad consolidations. Am. Rev. Rev., May, 1923. 
Pp. 7. • Various proposals analyzed, with map. 

Hudson, R. M. Simplification — the new fundamental in business. Ry. Rev., June 
9, 1928. Pp. 2. Significance of standardization of parts and methods applied 
to railways. 

Neumark, a. j. a true picture of the railroad situation today. Mag. of Wall 
St., June 23, 1923. Pp. 4. Graphic presentation of railway capital, earnings, 
traffic, fuel and wages. 

Sines, G. H. The Union Pacific plan of employee representation. Ry. Rev., May 5, 
1928. Pp. 6. 

Stevens, F. S. Notes on economics of raUroad engineering. Ry. Rev., June 2, 
1928. Pp. 5. 

Vauclain, S. M. The history of locomotive development. Ry. Age, June 23, 1928. 
Pp. 4. By the president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Illustrated. 
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Waioirr, R. V. A basic weakness pf railroad organization, Ry. Age, June 16, 
1928. Pp. 4. The employee problem— selecting, training, and inspiring railway 
workers. 

Delaware and Hudson Company's eentenniqi, Ry, Rev., April 28, 1928. Pp. 7. 
Historical review, with eply illustrations. 

Early history of the Delaware and Hudson Cdmpany, Ry. Age, April 28, 1928. 
Pp. 6. 

Die Eisenbahnen Finlands 1918, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-Junc, 1923. Pp. 5. 

Die itdlienisehen Staatsbahnen 1915-1917, Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., May-June, 1928. 
Pp. 18. 

The railroads plan for a record. Nation’s Bus., May, 1923. Pp. 2. Traffic prospects 
for 1923, and the railway improvement program. 

Railway returns for 1922, Ry. Gaz. (London), April 13, 1923. P. 1. Slight im- 
provement in net income over 1913. 

Shipping 

(Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets) 

Axureades, a. Outlook for Greek merchant marine. Nautical Gaz., June 9, 1923. 
Pp. 2. R6sum6 of war losses and reconstruction of Greek fleet with brief specula- 
tion as to future. 

E. T. The Netherlands government and shipping. Commerce Re- 
ports, April 9, 1923. Pp. 3. An account of government regulation of and aid 
to shipping. Details of mail contracts with steamship companies to insure ade- 
quate communication with colonies. 

. Sales of the French government merchant marine. Commerce Reports, 

June 18, 1923. Pp. 2. Describes the French plan of liquidation of government- 
owned fleet. Estimates the total loss to the government through its participation 
In mierchant shipping. 

Cook, C. W. Port facilities from the standpoint of the steamship line. Pacific 
Marine Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 2. Outline of facilities desired by ship operators. 

Lewjs^ R. a. Drafting a new shipping policy. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., April, 
1923. 

McCaixitm, J. H. The port of San Francisco. Pacific Marine Rev., March, 1923. 
Pp. 4. History and organization of the port of San Francisco. 

Riefleb, W. W. The Argentine merchant marine. Commerce Reports, May 21, 
1923. Pp. 2. Description of the composition and employment of the Argentine 
merchant marine in the coast and river trade. 

Smith, W. R. Sea apprentices. Fairplay, May 81, 1928. P. 1. Apprenticeship 
training for the sea. Establishment of a school at Cardiff. 

Tati^oe, P. S. Spanish colonial seamen. Pacific Marine Rev., March-Mfky, 1923. 
Pp. 6. Reprinted from Hispano-American Historical Review. Brief account of 
life and status of seamen at that time. 

Th^ey, E. The economic situation in Poland — ocean and rioer shipping, L’Econ. 
Europ^en, June 1, 1923. Pp. 2. Brief account of Poland’s water borne commerce: 
facilities and traffic. 

India's shipping problem. Fairplay, May 81, 1928. Pp. 2. India’s recent attempts 
to revive the Indian shipbuilding and shipping industry. 

Opinions on direct ship operation. Nautical Gaz., June 16, 1928. Pp. 2. Voices 
opposition of present operators of government fleet to Mr. Lasker’s plan of direct 
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operation of ships by creation of subsidiary corporations to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Passenger steamship operation. Syren and Shipping, June 27, 1923. A description 
of the highly complicated organization necessary for the successful operation of 
passenger ships. 

The Sea Carriage bUl. Economist , (London), June 2, 1923. 

Seamen's wages in the United Kingdom. Fairplay, April 12, 1928. Pp. 5. New 
scale of pay adopted for British seamen. 

The story of the P. § O. Syren and Shipping, June 27, 1923. An account of one 
of the oldest and most famous British shipping companies. 

Gommerce 

(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 

Cox, H. Trade depression and industrial nationalism. Bankers* Mag. (London), 
March, 1923. Pp. 14. States that only hope of retaining British industrial 
supremacy, which is threatened by competition of other countries and by desire 
for local development in British possessions, as well as by politicians favoring 
retaliatory tarilfs, is to maintain high standards of products; discusses possibili> 
ties of emigration as solution of problem. 

VON FELI.NEE, F. Die internal ionale Zahlungsbilanz Rumpfungarns und dcut Problem 
der Wiedergulmachungen. Ungarische Jahrb., March, 1923. In consequence of 
the provisions of the peace treaty of Trianon, the international trade balance of 
Hungary is becoming increasingly unfavorable, condemning the country to eco- 
nomic and financial isolation, which is constantly becoming more difficult to remedy. 

Fichelle, a. La TcMcoslovaquie, 4 tat exportateur. Rev. Econ. Intern., vol. Ill, 
no. 3. Pp. 5. Development of Czechoslovakia, most highly favored by nature, is 
restricted by geographical situation, character of economic culture, and now by 
state of business conditions. 

KmDY, A. W. International debts and international trade. Jour. Inst, of Bankers, 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. Suggests that Great Britain, as a creditor country, waive 
interest and require only principal in annual instalments. 

Loisok, M. Le commerce imp4riale. Monde Econ., March 10, 1923. Pp. 2. Gives 
arguments for and against imperial preference in British trade. 

McPhehson, J. B. Annual wool review, 1922. 1923. Pp. 264. Extended statis- 
tical survey and r<5sum^ of events in wool manufacture and trade during 1922. 

Maush, a. R. The contrast between British and French export trade in 1922. 
Econ. World, March 31, 1923. Pp. 2. Ascribes differences in part to Great 
Britain’s vast system of unemployment insurance and the working-class proposal 
to abolish private ownership of all enterprise and of most property. 

Maiteette, F. Les marchis du sucre. Rev. Etudes Cooperatives, Jan.-March, 1928. 
Pp. 16.^ Shows how equilibrium between beet and cane sugar was destroyed by 
the war. 

Meaes, E. G. Wheat, flour, and bread prices. Econ. Jour. (London), March, 1928. 
Pp. 11. Brings further evidence to prove statements of previous writer with 
regard to fluctuations in and relations between wheat, flour, and bread prices. 

Oliphaxt, H. Trade regulation. Am. Bar. Assoc. Jour., April, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Gives recent Federal Trade Commission rulings and court decisions relating to 
unfair competitive practices. 

FAdtAED, L. B. International rivalry and free trade origins, 1660-T8. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., May* 1928. Pp. 24. Historical study of free trade origins in France 
during time of Colbert. 
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Payen, E. Le caoutchouc : sa 'production et ses prix. L’Econ. Fran^., April 14, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Discusses nature and results of Stevenson system of restricting pro- 
duction adopted by the British ^government at recomtnendation of English Asso- 
ciation of Planters. 

Le cuivre: lee variations de ses prix. L’Econ. Fran<j., March 81, 1928. 

P. 1. Production and price statistics for copper 1913-1922, with special reference 
to the last three yearsv ^ 

. Le coton en 19S2. L’Econ. Fran?., April 28, 1923. Pp. 2. Brief 

statistical study of the 1922 cotton market. 

, Le marchS de la soie en 1921 et 1922. L’Econ. Fran^., March 8, 1928. 
Pp. 2. Statistical account of silk market in 1921 and 1922. 

ViL^Mix, V. Rubber production in the Philippines from the standpoint of the 
rubber industry in the United States. Econ. World, March 10, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Discusses rubber production in the Philippines and recommends artificial pro- 
tection or lowered production costs to enable industry to survive in face of exist- 
ing competition. 

WoODHOtJSE, H. America at the mercy of the British rubber monopoly. Current 
Hist., April, 1923. Pp. 6. Explains how the United States is affected by the 
recent drastic restrictions placed by the British government on the production and 
export of crude rubber; of the American plans to establish independent planta- 
tions. Illustrated. 

AmerUfOki Chamber of Commerce in London and its activities. Bankers Mag., Jan., 
.J9ik3/ P. 1. Collects and distributes valuable trade information to both British 
aifil Americans and in every way tries to stimulate commercial relations between 
thfe two countries. 

Der Fremdhandel in China nach dem Opiumkriege. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1928. 
Pp. 10. Interesting historical analysis of China trade immediately after Anglo- 
Chinese opium war of 1842. 


Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Ayleswortii, M. H. Superpower as a national policy. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. 
Bull., June, 1923. Pp. 4. Superpower, long justified on technical grounds, now 
awaits certain economic and legal developments before entering upon the period 
of its fullest development. 

CoE, R. S. Europe's changed attitude toward government telephones. Bell Tele- 
phone Quart., April, 1923. Pp. 10. Evidences of tendencies to look to private 
ownership and operation in England, France, Italy and other European countries. 

Cook, W. W. Railway valuation in condemnation proceedings. Mich. Law Rev., 
June, 1923. Pp. 2. Comparison of English and American practice, on the basis 
of the recent Canadian valuation. 

Guerkset, N. T. Some matters relating to depreciation. Bell Telephone Quart., 
Aj^ril, 1923. Pp. 8. Discussion of basic principles, in their application to public 
utilities. 

Haix, E. K. Public utilities as allies of industry." Bell Telephone Quart., April, 
1923. Pp. 15. Need for a margin of safety to maintain utility and assure 

necessary growth of service. 

Handy, W. W. Trend of electrical construction costs. Elec. World, April 14, 
1928. Pp. 6. A valuable presentation, by means of cost-index numbers and 
charts, of price fluctuations in this field in last twelve years. 
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Harte^ C. R. An unsound valuation theory, Aera, May, 
of article by S. D. Southworth in March Review, particularly the treatment of 
“investment” and argument that appreciation should be treated as income. 

Haydeit, C. B. Grading utilities on service rules. Rlec. World, April 7, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Description of Wisconsin Railroad Commission’s practice of rating utilities on 
service ^rformancc. 

Hotchkiss, H. G., Ja. Highway transportation correlated to highway financing. 
Aera, May, 1923. Pp. 11. Valuable data as to cost of highway construction 
and maintenance and sources from which met. Need for a proper correlation of 
motor vehicles and rail lines. 

Iif8Ui.L, M. Public interest. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., June, 1923. Pp. 5. The 
problem of creating a public understanding of the problems of public utilities. 

Jackson, C. D. Renewal and retirement reserve. Elec. World, June 9, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Depreciation reserves, while necessary, should be simple and adapted to the 
conditions of particular utility companies and classes of property. 

Kinsey, G. R. Public thought on gas securities. Gas Age-Record, June 2, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Tendencies making for undue depression of gas securities. 

Lambeeoer, E. H. a study of traffic ratios. Aera, May, 1923. Pp. 3. A number 
of interesting correlations, for 1920 and 1921, of trafDc handled and service 
rendered, with size and character of company. 

Loveiand, C. H. Valuation and rates. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., May» 1923. 
Pp. 11. Application of general principles of valuation and rate making to water 
supply business. 

Maltbie, W. H. The theory and practice of public utility vahuition. Aera, May, 
June, 1923. Pp. IG, 8. Further instalments in series of comprehensive articles. 

Mathews, J. H. Grading utilities on service. Elec. World, May 15, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Detailed discussion of how grading of service is accomplished in Illinois. Com- 
panies spurred to give better service. 

Moheeb, C. K. Chicago's vicissitudes under state regulation of street railways. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 7. Examination of recent developments, 
particularly the commission’s valuation of the properties. 

Nutting, H. G. D. Grand Rapids' electric railway franchise. Am. City, May, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Analysis of this new service-at-cost franchise; also criticism by Dr. D. F. 
Wilcox on ground of its affording insufficient protection of the public interest. 

Pike, G. H. A *^yardsfick" for grading public utilities. Elec. World, March 31, 
1923. P. 1. Brief description of a formula for determining commercial value of 
a utility. 

SiEVERs, E. G. Scope of the natural gas industry. Gas Age-Record, April 28, 1923. 
Pp. 6. A valuable brief description of the problems peculiar to the production and 
distribution of natural gas, and summary of production statistics and average 
prices for a number of years. 

Simpson, J, Obligation to extend gas mains. Gas Age-Record, June 9, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Brief summary of decisions and statement of rules developed to date. 

. Recent decisions in rate causes. Gas Age-Record, April 21, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Particular attention given to recent cases involving right of state to set aside 
burdensome franchise rates. 

Staelinob, L. W. 8. Murray wields needle on Governor Smith's water power bubble. 
Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., May, 1923. Pp. 3. Too much should not be ex- 
pected of water power. The proposed superpower system (Boston to Washington) 
“is at best an auxiliary power to supplement the steam plant.” 
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Tenkey, G. C. More than a million horsepower. Jour, of Elec. & Western Industry, 
April, 1923. Pp. 9. Graphic picture of growth and present magnitude of 
Southern California Edison Company. 

Wilcox, D. F. The reason for municipal ownership. Pacific Municipalities, March, 
1928. Pp. 6. Incompatibility of public and private interests held to be an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

Better methods for taxdng public utilities. Elec. Ry. Jour., April 7, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Digest of recent report of committee on taxation of public utilities of National 
Tax Association. 

Certainty and confusion in public utility rates. New Repub., June 6, 1923. P. 1. 
Emphasis on cost of reproduction as the controlling factor in public utility valua- 
tion, recently affirmed by Supreme Court in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case, 
must ultimately give way to the more rational' prudent investment theory. 

CharcLcter of metropolitan service. Elec. World, May 26, 1923. Pp. 3. Magnitude 
and complexity of central electric station industry in New York City and vicinity. 

Data on output, 1919-1922, Elec. World, Apr. 7, 1923. Pp. 3. Detailed data on 
output and consumption, 1922, by companies and geographical sections. 

Discussion of the proposition to deprive cities of their control over street railway 
franchises. Pacific Municipalities, March, April, 1923. Pp. 4, 8. Pro’s and con’s 
of a proposal to give state commission in California control of local street railway 
franchises. 

Going value as an element in the valuation of public utility properties. Harvard 
Bus. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 7. Going value, a measurable cost of development 
of a public utility, may be compensated for through current amortization, de- 
ferred amortization, or through capitalization, the choice of method depending 
upon local conditions and considerations of public policy. 

Interconnection a national problem. Elec. World, March 31, 1923. Pp. 2. Inter- 
connection in the electrical field “offers many systems the greatest possible means 
of affecting economies in investment and operating costs.” 

Manufactured gas statistics in 1921, Gas Age-Record, June 2, 1928. P. 1. Brief 
summary of Bureau of Census figures. 

Ohio enacts a regulatory law, Aera, June, 1923. Pp. 6. Text of one of a number 
of recent state laws placing motor vehicle common carriers under public utility 
laws. 

Symposium on public relations. Elec. World, June 9, 1923. Pp. 8. Abstracts of 
views of five state commissioners and five utility men on the essentials of good 
public relations. 

Why the unlimited pass was withdrawn in Youngstown, Elec. Ry. Jour., June 2, 
1923. P. 1. Increase in traffic did not offset loss in average fare. 


Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

BAJDGEa, R. E. Interpreting financial statements. Administration, May, 1923. 
Pp. 10. Analyzes the balance sheet from the investment standpoint. Suggested 
normal ratios of various items discussed and presented in a table. 

Becxuak, T. N. Sources and treatment of surplus. Jour. Account., May, 1928. 
Pp. 7. Analysis of surplus on a balance sheet. 

Brown, C. F. Labor classification and payroll analysis. Bull. Taylor Soc., April» 
1928. Pp. 8. Discussion of such matters as the proper meaning of productive 
and non-productive labor. 
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Fraseb^ E. To obtain sinking-fund 'payments from compound interest tables^ Jour. 
Account., May, 1923. Pp. 14. Very readable explanation of compound interest 
problems and fornmlas. 

Howabd, T. W. to get reliable cost estimates. Factory, April, 1928. Pp. 3. 

Bringing estimates and actual costs closer together. 

KxLPATBiCKj W. State supervision of rminicipal accounts, Nat. Munic. Rev., May, 
1923. Pp. 7. Means of preventing defalcations and other irregularities. What 
has been done to date to remedy the evils. 

Lazaaus, a. Standard costs. Jour. Account., April, 1923. Pp. 6. Standard 
costs are nothing revolutionary or startlingly new. 

Lewis, W. B. The wages paid to machinery, Indus. Manag., April, 1923. Pp. 8. 
An element of manlHfacturing cost too often overlooked. 

Meajde, N. G. Shop office accounting, Indus. Manag., April, 1923. Pp. 4. How 
three large corporations keep track of materials and stock. Illustrated with 
forms. 

Mubbay, D. The medieval law and practice in regard to accounts. Jour. Comp. 
Legis. and Intern. Law, Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Article of historic interest, accom* 
panied with numerous valuable footnotes and references to original sources. 

Peloubet, M. E. Mechanical difficulties in consolidating accounts. Jour. Account., 
June, 1928. Pp. 17. Description of difficulties and presentation of practical 
ways of preparing consolidated statements for a parent company and subsidiaries. 
Concretely illustrated. 

PiiriCEBTOK, P. W. The surplus of corporations. Administration, April, 1923. 
Pp. 6. How the surplus should be shown on the balance sheet for purpose of 
giving the stockholders adequate information. 

PlRTTz, C. V. Skovens Vdrdier. Nat. ok Tids., no. 1, 1923. Pp. 6. Treats of 
economic principles involved in evaluating forests and gives formulas. 

Secbist, H. Commercial rent as an expense and its relation to profits. Am. Scon. 
Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 30. 

SuKXEY, W. T. Minority interests in inter-company profits. Jour. Account., May, 
1923. Pp. 6. Some complications that arise in the preparation of consolidated 
statements. 

Thayeb, O. B. Receipt of certificates of capital stock as taxable income. Jour. 
Account., June, 1923. Pp. 8. Discussion of its legal aspects and court rulings. 

Weld, L. D. H. Do principles of large-scale production apply to merchandising? 
Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 13. 

Business Management 

Fabkham, D. T. a practical operating organization. Administration, April, 1923. 

Pp. 11. 

Fabuuhab, H. H, Measuring the performance of the production department. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1928. Pp. 10. 

Gobdox, W. D. Modern practice in stores management — 1. Indus. Manag., May, 
1928. Pp. 5. 

Kixobbuby, F. a. Grading the office job. Administration, April, 1928. Pp. 10. 

Laxbbvboh, R. H. The management movement. Bull. Taylor Soc., April, 1928, 
Pp. 7. 

McGaxx, H. K. (the planning and preparation of an advertising oampaign. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1928. Pp. 5. 
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Neustadt, R. Centralized administration in business. Administration, May, 1923. 

Ross-Ross, D. Setting piece rates by formula, chart and slide rule. Indus. Manag., 
May, 1923. Pp. 5. 

Tosdai., H. R. The field organization of the sales department. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
April, 1923. Pp. 7. 

Wkss, H. B. a survey of delivery operations. V — Establishing monthly production 
standards. Administration, May, 1923. 

Labor and Labor Organization 

(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 

Andrews, J. B. Progress of American labor legislation. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
June, 1923. Pp. 4. 

Baiter, S. La reconstruction de la protection ouvrUre internationale depuis la paix 
de Versailles (fin). Questions Practiques, Jan.-Fcb., 1923. Pp. 11. Second in- 
stalment. Carries the story down to October, 1921. The author is general secre- 
tary of the International Association for Labor Legislation. 

Blakeniiorn, H. Free speech in Logan? Survey, April 15, 1923. Pp. 2. Develop- 
ments in an unorganized mining district in West Virginia. 

Butler, F. C. The Cleveland garment plan. Indus. Manag., May, 1923. Pp. 5. 
Account of workings of “the plan that brought peace to a highly seasonal in- 
dustry.” 

Cain, J. M. West Virginia’, a mine-field melodrania. Nation, June 27, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Chase, S. The miners present a plan. New Repub., June 20, 1923. Pp. 3. Review 
of statement presented to the United States Coal Commission by the anthracite 
representatives of the United Mine Workers. 

Clark, J. B. M. Th'i private employment agency. Am. Fed., April, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Operations in California. 

DeVooys, I. P. Labour legislation and economic possibilities. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Feb.-March, 1923. Pp. 7. 

Drury, H. B. Labour shifts in continuous industries in the United States. Intern. 
Lab. Rev., Feb.-March, 1923. Pp. 21. 

Du Bojs, W. E. B. The hosts of black labor. Nation, May 9, 1923. Pp. 9. Changes 
that will be produced by coming north of negro labor. 

Feis, H. I^ansas clings to its court. Survey, May 16, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Fitch, J. A. A confession of helplessness — the twelve-hour day and the Iron and 
Steel Institute^ Survey, June 15, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Oadsby, M. Trade agreements in the New York garment trades. Mo. Labor Rev., 
June, 1923. Pp. 13. 

Godman, E. The coming lack of workers. Nation, May 23, 1923. Pp. 2. Argues 
for a permanent policy of relating admission of immigrants to an unemployment 
index. 

Hansson, S. The trade union movement in Sweden. Intern. Lab. Rev., April, 
1923. Pp. 26. 

Hathaway, H. K, Premium and bonus plans. Bull. Taylor Soc., April, 

Herino, F. E. Awakening interest in old age protection. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., 
June, 1923. Pp, 6. 

Holt, H. An open shop shuts down. New Repub., June 27, 1923. Pp. 3. Account 
of strike for unionization in the Buffalo men’s clothing industry. 
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HoPKiKSox^ A. The Labour party and its policy, J^ineteenth Qentury and After, 
March, 1923. Pp. 8. Highly unfavorable criticism of its policies and personnel 
by a political opponent. 

Howe, A. F. Organized labor favorable to city manager plan. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
April, 1923. Pp. 3, 

Hvidstek, J, Unemployment in Norway. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb .-Mar., 1923. Pp. 9. 
Writer is inspector of employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. 

James, G. Paying for workmen’.^ misfortunes. No, Am. Rev., May, 1923. Pp. 9. 
An argument for unemployment insurance from analogy of compensation for 
industrial accidents. 

JoxES, R. T. The wet drive and the A. P. of L. New Repub., June 6, 1923. Pp. 2. 

JosLYX, C. S. A catcbstrophe in the British building guilds. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1923. Addendum to article by same author in November, 1922, number of 
the same journal. 

Krause, L. The development of collective contracts in Germany. Am. Fed., May, 
1923. Pp. 2. 

Liliexthau, D. E. Labor and the courts. New Repub., May 16, 1923. Pp. 3. 

McLaoak, D. C. Industrial responsibility for unemployment. Fortn. Rev., May, 
1923. Pp. 12. Present.s a program for organizing industry to cope with the 
problem. 

Mittlemax, E. B. Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. Jour. Pol, Econ., 
June, 1923. Pp. 30. Critical history of the organization of operators and work- 
men in the lumber industry of the Northwest. 

Parkixsox, T. I. Minimum wage and the Constitution. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
June, 1923. Pp. 6. Finds the majority opinion of tlio Supreme Court in the 
District of Columbia minimum wage law case unconvincing. 

Picard, R. Le march4 du travail. Rev. d'Econ. Pol., March- April, 1923. Pp. 10. 
Summary of developments during year 1922. 

Price, G. M. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain 
European countries. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 19. Based on visits to 
England, France, Switzerland, Germany, and Austria in 1922. 

Raushexbusii, S. H. The smoldering problem of anthracite. Survey Graphic, June, 
1923. Pp. 4. Presents a long list of questions for the United States Coal Com- 
mission to answer; scores the Commission for having held no public hearings to 
educate the public to appraise the Commission’s report when it appears. 

Rieoel, J. W. The appraisal of labor ^^eficiency.” Harvard Bus. Rev., A^ril, 1923. 
Methods of measurement and possibilities of control. 

Rogers, J. R. A group bonus plan that reduces costs. Factory, May, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Ross, E. A. Mexicans labor movement. New Repub., April 25, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Rowxtree, R. S. The labour movement. Con temp. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 10. 
Points way to improvement. 

Sayre, F. B. The minimum wage decision — how the Supreme Court becomes 
virtually a House of Lords. Survey Graphic, May, 1923. Pp. 3. 

H. R. and others. The minimum wage — what next? Survey, May 15, 1923. 

12. “Seven governors and a score of citizens discuss the decision and the way 
to further progress.” 

Soule, G. What the worker doesn*t get. New Repub., May 30, 1923. Pp. 3. Sum- 
naary of an article by the same author in the Supplement to the March Aheeicax 
Ecoxomic Review. 
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Stiller. Die Enverblosenfiirsorge, Jahrb. f. Nationalok. u. Stat., Feb., 1928. 
Pp. 86. General survey of the situation with emphasis on inadequacy of ^German 
unemployment insurance. 

Taylor, P. S. Organization and policies of the Sailor^s Union of the Pacific, Mo. 
Labor Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 10. 

TiLDEir, L. P. New England textile strike. Mo. Labor Rev., May, 1923. Pp. 14. 

Tttrker, V. B. Industrial unrest in England. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 14. 

Walker, C. R. The twelve-hour shift. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 
11. Based on personal observation as a workman in the steel industry. 

Warker, a. Porto Rico^s workers awake. Nation, April 11, 1928. Pp. 8. 

Webb, S. The British labour movement and the industrial depression. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Feb.-March, 1923. Pp. 21. Eifects of the depression of membership, funds, 
type of organization, relations with employers’ associations, and political activi- 
ties. 

Williams, W. A theory of industrial conduct and leadership. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
April, 1923. Pp. 13. Problem of releasing the worker’s potential energy and 
giving him a satisfactory place in the industrial order. 

WitTE, E. E. Treble compensation for injured children. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
June, 1923. Pp. 7. 

Dedaion of the Railroad Labor Board — collective bargaining. Mo. Labor Rev., 
June, 1923. Pp. 5. Concerns right of a brotherhood to continue to represent 
foremen and assistant foremen after they had fornied a committee to handle their 
own interests and had made an agreement with the railroad. 

International comparison of real wages. Protectionist, May, 1923. Pp. 6. 

The Lctbour party. Quart. Rev., April, 1932. Pp. 18. An analysis — unfavorable. 

The Ministry of Labour of Great Britain, Jour. Comp. Legis. and Intern. Law, 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 21. First of two instalments on constitution and organization of 
the department. 

Powers of the United States Railroad Labor Board (Pennsylvania Railroad case). 
Mo. Labor Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 4. 

Public utility building gilds in Germany. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb.-March, 1928. Pp. 

11 . 


^ Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 

Aooer, E. E. Money schemes and economic threat. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
April, 1923. Considers the effect of monetary inflation upon capital accumulation. 
Shows how individual and corporate saving and saving through insurance are 
adversely affected by inflation. 

Akdersok, B. M. Underlying factors in the business situation. Chase Econ. Bull., 
March 27, 1923. Surveys the most important factors affecting the present busi- 
ness situation, points out the weak spots, such as disordered conditions of Europe 
and the depression of American agriculture, and urges a policy of caution and 
conservatism on the part of business men. Businesses should follow now the 
wise policy pursued during the war of accumulating surpluses. 

Aitstik, O. P. The worlds paper currency, 1914 lo 192S. Econ. World, April 14, 
1928. Reprinted from Monthly Letter of the National City Bank of New York, 
April, 1928. Reviews the paper currency expansion of the world and various 
steps towards the restoration of the gold standard. 
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Bai<dYj B. Lea banquea d'affaires en France depuia 1900, Jalirb. f. Nationalbk. u. 
Stat.y. Feb., 1923. Distinguishes “Geschiiftsbanken” (les banques d’affaires) from 
“Depositenbanken.” Activities of the former have been enlarged since the war 
both at home and abroad. They have been active in forwarding arrangements 
between industries and in effecting combinations. 

Bebkmavt, L. J. El clearing house en Inglaterra — su comparacidn con el de 
nuestro pais. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Dec., 1922. 

Caitboue, P. Papier de commerce^ papier de cr6dit. Jour, des Econ., April 1, 
1923. Commercial paper includes bills and notes created as a result of commercial 
operations, the sale of goods. Credit paper includes instruments resulting from a 
loan of capital. The latter, if employed to excess, leads to inflation. 

Ckai^dler, H. a. E. Our current monetary policy. Commerce Mo., April, 1923. 
Distinguishes cyclical changes ih prices from long-time trends. Points out the 
evils of the latter. Urges necessity of a monetary policy in the United States 
that will meet the danger of depreciation in the value of money. 

CHI.EPKEB, B. S. Jj^4volution du regime bancaire en Belgique, Rev. de I’lnst. de 
Soc., Jan., 1923. Describes savings banks up to 1848. Considers the relations 
between “La Soci^t6 G^n6rale,” the state, and public opinion. 

CousiK, J. La vulgarisation du cheque. L’Econ. Fran?., March 17, 1923. Popu- 
larizing of check in France will be brought about not by modification of laws 
relating to it but by skilful propaganda by those interested in its use and by the 
state and the banks. 

Evaxs, S. The future of gold, Econ. World, May 6, 1923. Reprinted from 
The Star (Johannesburg, So. Africa), March 14. Writer believes that general 
tendency in the world at present is in favor of a return to the gold standard. 

Gubbiks, j. R. Currency problems, Edinburgh Rev., July, 1922. 

Hastings, H. B. The circuit velocity of money. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1923. 
Pp. 16. 

Henderson, G. C. The Agricultural Credits act of 1923, Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 
1923. An excellent brief summary of the provisions of this act. Writer believes 
that fear that the act will promote unhealthy inflation in agricultural districts 
is probably unwarranted. 

Keynes, J. M. Professor Jevons on the Indian exchange, Econ. Jour. (London), 
March, 1923. Professor Jevons urges desirability of stabilizing Indian exchange 
at Is. 4d. Mr. Keynes thinks that stabilization of internal prices of India is 
more important and may be incompatible with stabilization of exchange. 

Liesse, a. Partie ^conomique aur la ^^stabilisation mondtaire** chim^res et r4alit4s, 
L’Econ. Fran?., April 21, 1923. Opposes devaluation as a method of monetary 
stabilization. English policy in balancing budget and imposing heavy taxation 
offers lesson to France. Smaller wealth of latter country makes problem more 
difficult. 

Martin, P. F. The South American exchange position, Finan. Rev. Rev., March, 
1923, Considers effects of fluctuations in exchange rates of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile upon foreign holders of securities of those countries. Investments in 
those countries offer prospect of substantial profit when exchange recovers to a 
normal level. 

McGuire, O. R. The cattle loan banks. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., April, 1928. 
Explains the need for cattle loan banks and states the provisions of the act of 
Congress of March 4, 1923, authorizing the organization of national agricultural 
credit corporations. 

Mears^ E. G. The unique position in Greek trade of emigrant remittances. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., May, 1923. Savings sent to home country by Greek emigrants in 
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United States are larger than Greece’s pre-war direct imports from America, 
or its habitual adverse balance of trade. 

Mitcheli., W. F. The attack upon the theory of the liquidity of hank earning 
assets. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1923. Summarizes orthodox theory that short- 
time commercial loans are proper investments for commercial banks. Contrasts 
the cry with actual practice of American banks in making investment loans. 
Does the liquidity of an asset depend on the settlement of an obligation at 
maturity or upon the shiftability of an obligation? 

Mondet, N. Le *^federal reserve” des Etats-Unis. Jour, des Econ., March 15, 1923. 
A r4sum6 of paper by H. Parker Willis in Political Science Quarterly. Federal 
reserve system has become a system of emergency banking. 

Moxtfoet, B. The credit situation. Bankers Mag., Feb., 1923. Describes the part 
that credit plays in the business cycle. Considers the present (February, 1923) 
situation as regards the supply of and demand for credit. During the preceding 
year there was a marked increase in the demand for credit, but more than an 
ample supply to satisfy this demand. 

Patoit, T. B. The nert^ hank tax law. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., April, 1923. 
New law permits a state to impose one of three forms of taxation upon national 
banks or their shareholders: (1) taxation of shares; (2) inclusion of income 
derived from shares in the taxable income of the owner; (3) taxation of the 
income of national banks. 

Petbrsok, L. The labor hank movement. Bankers Mag., March, 1923. Describes 
the progress in the organization of banks by labor unions. 

PREiTox, H. H. Deposit guaranty in Washington. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
April, 1923. System of voluntary deposit guaranty in state of Washington broke 
down as a result of the failure of the largest bank in the system on July 1, 1921. 
Effort to pass a compulsory law at the last session of the legislature received 
little support. 

Rueff, M. J. Le change, pMnomdne naturel. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, March, 
1923. Develops a theory of the exchanges with statistical verification. 

Snyder, C. The stahilizatwn of goldi a plan. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 10. 

Van Gun, A. Das Geld als Quelle von MissversUindnissen im internationalen 
Qiitercmstausch. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1923. A complete buying transaction 
consists in the exchange of goods against goods. Inability to see through the 
veil of money is the explanation why free trade has received so little support 
from German economists. 

ViEiAMiN, V. Rehabilitating the currency system of the Philippines. Econ. World, 
March 24, 1923. A survey of the history of the gold exchange standard in the 
Philippines. Writer suggests the advisability of the adoption of American cur- 
rency. 

Warburo, P. M. The federal reserve banks and the open market for acceptances. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., April, 1923. If federal reserve system is to exercise properly 
its function of guide and stabilizer of the interest-rate policy of the country, 
the development of a country-wide open discount market based upon prime 

^ bankers’ acceptances is essential. 

WWtek, H. Bankwesen und BankkomnUssion, Zeit. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 
Heft 3, 1923. Gives survey of banking development. Explains factors leading 
to passage of Austrian Bank Commission law of October 7, 1921. Describes 
organization, power, and activities of the Commission. 

Whiffde, H. Social importance of branch hanking. Bankers Mag., April, 1928. 
Shows how the capital and surplus requirements of some states, e,g., California, 
display favoritism to branch banking systems. Points out the competitive ad- 
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vantages of branch banking as compared with independent banking and the 
dangers of monopolization of credit through growth of the former. 

Yv|:9-Guyot. L*or, appreciation et depredation (it suivre). Jour. Soc. et Stat. de 
Paris, April, 1923. 

— . L*or, sa situation actuelle et prevision. Jour, des Econ., April 15, 1923. 

The stock of gold has never been as great as at present. The production of gold 
will probably increase for at least a time. 

Y.-G. Jje rapport du gouverneur de la Banque de France. Jour, des Econ., Feb. 
15, 1923. Reviews report of governor of Bank of France for 1922. 

Zaglits, O. Die juristische und die dkonomische Kategorie des Oeldes. Fine 
methodologische Untersuchung. Zeit. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 1923. 
It is not enough that a theory of standard money be formulated. The theory of 
credit must also appear as a part of the theory of the creation of money. The 
theory of credit forms the bridge from the theory of money to the theory of 
capital and interest. 

Banking for service: credit \inions. Social Service Bull., Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 
Issued by the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 

La circulation monetaire en France et nux colonies en 1022. L’Econ. Fran^., March 
10, 1923. Contains statistics of coinage in 1922 for France and its colonies. 

The inflow of gold and its effects on the. hanking and credit situation in the United 
States. Econ. World, April 14, 1923. Reprinted from Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
April, 1923. During last quarter of 1920 and during 1921 imports of gold were 
used to liquidate a corresponding amount of member bank indebtedness at the 
federal reserve banks. During 1922, however, gold imports were used largely as 
basis for extension of new credit. 

National banks mag not operate branches in Missouri. Banking Law Jour., March, 
1928. Supreme Court of Missouri decides that neither by express terms of 
National Bank act nor by reasonable implication are national banks authorized to 
establish branches. In Missouri the attempt to establish a branch bank is also 
in violation of an express statute of the state. 

SocUU d'Economie Politique. Reunion du 5 Avril 1923. Jour, des Econ., April 15, 
1923. Pp. 20. The raising of tlie interest rate on French Treasury loans in 
February, 1923, had a double purpose: to warn those who were counting upon 
farther inflation that they were backing the wrong horse; to bring available 
capital more regularly to the Treasury. 


Public Finance 

• (Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Barkek, J. E. The money mirage and a levy on capital. Fortn. Rev., Dec., 1922. 

Babeiol, a. and Brochiu, I. Emprunt 1D2S du credit national. Jour, des Econ., 
March 16, 1923. Pp. 6. Calculates the value of the lottery provisions in the new 
loan. 

Cbobauoh, C. J. International comity in taxation. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1928. 
Pp. 14. Reviews the practice of double taxation and the efforts made to 
vent it. 

L, Die Wandlungen im Wesen der Steuergerechtigkeit. Zeitschr. f. Volks- 
wirtsch, u. Sozialpolitik, 3 Heft, 1923. Pp. 41. Traces the development of the 
political structure, the tax system and the ideal of justice in taxation from the 
latter middle ages to the present. 

Helm, W. P., Jr. The cost of city governments. Budget (N. Y.)« April 2, 1928. 
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Kei.set^ C. H. and Hitt, R. The question of tax-free government securities. 
Administration, April, 1923. Pp. 8. Gives briefly the case for and against 
exemption. 

LAOEEatriST, W. E. Tax-exempt securities. Bull. National Tax Assoc., April, 1928. 
Pp. 7. Public utilities find the market for their issues restricted as a result of the 
expanding volume of tax exempt securities. 

Lavikoton, F, The Indian fiscal commission, Econ. Jour. (London), March, 1923. 
Pp. 9. The commission bases its demand for protection on the young industries 
argument. 

Liesse, a. Finances publiques allemandes: les faiblesses d*un monstrueux budget, 
L’Econ. Fran?., April 14, 1923. Pp. 3. The depreciation of the mark and the 
policy of resistance to the reparations make it difficult to secure an equilibrium. 

— . 8ur le budget de 192S, L’Econ. Fran?., March 24, 1923. Pp. 8. Tells 

of the hard struggle to achieve an equilibrium in the budget. 

Neoei:.kovitcb[, M. M. Etudes 4conondques et financier es sur V4tat. Rev. de 
Science et de L^gis. Finan., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 37. From a review of the 
opinions of many writers from the cameralists to those of the present, the author 
concludes that the state is a useful factor in production and that taxation is 
justified as a payment for the service it renders the community, 

Ouaeid, W. Les finances locales en Alsace et en Lorraine, Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. The greater amount of autonomy permitted by the 
German government, and the heavy expenses due to the war and the transfer 
account for a heavier tax burden than is found in the rest of France. 

pAEJciKSON, T. I. Tariff act and delegations of legislative power. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour., March, 1923. Pp. 2. Believes in this act Congress has stretched to the 
limit its power of delegation to the executive. 

Riohtox, C. E. Commentary upon the comparative bonded debt of S6 cities as of 
January X, 192S. Nat. Munic. Rev., May, 1923. Pp. 5. Points out, for example, 
that part of Baltimore’s debt is for productive purposes, and that a large part of 
the nletropolitan district debt falls on Boston. 

Ryan, W. C. Dr. Pritchett and the cost of education. Jour. Nat. Education Assoc., 
May, 1923. Pp. 2. Estimating the expenditure for educating at slightly over 
$1,000,000,000 and national income at $70,000,000,000 the author cannot accept 
the conclusion that the cost of education has become overwhelmingly burdensome. 

Seliomak, E. R. a. La deuda aliada. Rev, de Econ. Argentina, Jan.-Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 13. Discusses ethical, economic and financial questions involved in the allied 
debt. 

. Les dettes allUsi critique des opinions du Secretaire Hoover, Rev. 

Sci. et L^gis. Finan., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 16. The payment of the debt should 
be postponed both in our own interest and in the interest of Europe. 

The effects of taxation. Pol. Sci. Quart., March, 1928. Pp. 23. Gives 
many examples to illustrate the incidence and also indirect results, often un- 
intended, of various taxes. 

Ukdeewood, O. W. The tariff as a factor in American trade. Foreign Affairs, 

^ March 15, 1928. Pp. 11. The present high tariff will check American exports and 
80 disrupt our economic organization. 

Welhoit, M. E. L*emprunt forc4 allemand. Rev. Sci. et L6gis. Finan., Jan.- 
March, 1923. Pp. 24. So far the receipts from the forced loan have been very 
small. 

Yoitno, a. a. The United States and reparations. Foreign Affairs, March IB, 
1923. Pp. 13. Believes participation by the United States in the reparations 
problem would help Europe. 
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The ehaneeUor^s budget speech. Bankers’ Mag., (London), May, 1923. Pp. 16. 
Gives the text. 

La t4partition de dettes autrichienne et hongroise entre lee 4 tats suceesseurs. Rev, 
Sci. et L4gis. Finan., Jan.-March, 1928. Pp. 4*. Gives the results of the work 
of the reparations commission. 

Taaation of motor vehicles. Bull. National Tax Assoc., April, 1923. Pp. 9. Reports 
of state commissions show an increasing tendency to tax gasoline and to increase 
registration fees. 

Population 

(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 

Axdeksok, E, S, The significance of some population changes in NehroAka since 
1880 , Jour. Geog., Oct., 1922. Pp. 10. 

Aueottsseatt, M. The geographical study of population groups, Geog. Rev., April, 
1928. Pp. 17. A phase of the study of population by geographical regions with 
reference to productive capacity and the optimum population for each region. 

Bottuskoer, M. F. L*eug4nique, Rev. de ITnst. de SocioL, Nov., 1922. Pp. 11. A 
paper before the Institute of Sociology, Feb., 1922. A sketchy discussion of 
environmental influence, Mendelian heredity, differential fecundity and mortality, 
“races and nations,” and “the state of eugenics.” 

Beimha!.!., R. L. Family resemblances among American men of science. Am. Nat., 
Nov.-Dee., 1922. Pp. 44. 

Butterpieed, K. L. Conservation of the quality of the rural population, Sci. Mo., 
April, 1923. Pp. 6. Emphasis on education and cultural development, rather than 
on eugenics. 

Ferenczi, E. Das Auswanderungsproblem Nachkriegs-‘Ungarns, Weltwirtsch. 
Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. 29. A well-balanced treatment of the changes to be 
expected in Hungarian emigration and immigration as a result of the economic 
and political upheaval of war and peace. The author looks for a marked decline 
in over-seas migration and a great increase within the Continent. 

Garui^xd, D. F. Immigration and the labor supply. System, May, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Vanishing supply of unskilled laborers will necessitate a more intelligent organ- 
ization of the labor market and perhaps a change in technology. 

Geisser, a. Note su Vemigrazione ItcUiana. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 19. 
Replies made to a questionnaire of the Bonomelli association for the protection of 
emigrants dealing with various problems of emigration policy. 

HowlaxD;^ G. E, The matrimonial barometer in times of war and peace. Jour. 
Applied Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 10. The high marriage rate during the war 
is being succeeded by a natural increase in divorce. 

KovAcs, A, Die Wiedergeburt der ungarischen Volkskraft, Ungarische Jahrb., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 16. An able though slightly propagandistic article on the three 
chief enemies of population growth in Hungary, the small family system (found 
mainly among the small landed peasantry and certain non-Catholics), the high 
infant mortality rate (the highest in Europe outside of Russia), and tuberculosis. 
These should be combated respectively by the preachers, the teachers, and the 
doctors. 

Lede, F. La protection des enfants du premier age (loi du ItS decembre, 1874) 
budgets d4partementaux. Jour, de la Soc. de Statis. de Paris, Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. 
Continued from Nov., 1922. Detailed statistical discussion, with graphs, of 
breast feeding vs. artificial feeding, legitimacy and illegitimacy, and infants 
placed out to hired care. , 
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LiessEj a. Uahaissement de la nataliti en France et lea rembdea propoaia. L’JBcon. 
Fran^., Dec. 30, 1922. Pp. 3. Notes the remedies for depopulation proposed in 
the four national conferences which have been held since the war on the declining 
birth rate. Finds the most promising remedy in the caiaaea de compenaation 
established by certain large industrial enterprises for the payment of an extra 
wage to fathers of large families. 

Marcuse, M. Selbstmord und Sexucditdt. Zeitschr. f. Sexualwissensch., Heft 7, 

1922. Pp. 9. 

Sellers, E. France’a fight against her falling birth rate. Cont. Rev., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 6. 

Waooaman, M. T. Immigrant aidi legislative safeguards, and activities of Bureau 
of Immigration. Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., 1923. Pp. 14. Outline of the law and 
practice. 

Ward, R. de C. What next in immigration legislation? Sci. Mo., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. 
Discusses the “imperative necessity “ of further permanent legislation. 

Immigration. Mo. Bull. Chamber of Commerce (N. Y.), Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. Report 
of Committee recommendations and discussion. Shows clearly that those speaking 
felt themselves on the horns of a dilemma — need of an “adequate” labor supply 
and fear of alien radicalism. 

Migration movements throughout the world in 1913, 1930 and 1921. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 26. Incomplete figures of total immigration, emigration 
and repatriation for the countries which are members of the International Labor 
Organization; a first step to a study of the migration problem. 

JHybyggesverksamket och statsorganlsation for sociala jordfrdgor. Soc. Med., no. 2, 

1923. Pp. 15. Treats of emigration and of Swedish state activities, actual and 
proposed, to increase agricultural opportunities at home. 

Population changes in the United States 1910-1920. Pub. Health Reports, May 4, 
1923. Pp. 6. Excerpts from Census Monograph, no. 1. 

Insurance and Pensions 

(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Adams, C. The grave danger of excessive public control of American insurance 
and how to prevent it. Econ. World, March 24, 1922. Pp. 3. The business must 
be popularized, and the support of the agency force is the hope of the future. 

Chappell, F. C. What Britain has done for her unemployed. Annalist, April 30, 
1923. Pp. 2. 

Doyle, O. M. Forma of coverage and principles of rate making in automobile 
insurance. Econ. World, April 21, 1923. Pp. 3. Cla.sses of cars, kinds of insur- 
ance provided, calculation of premium and organizations providing rate data. 

Fligelman, B. If you grow old in Montana. Survey, May 15, 1928. Pp. 2. 
Montana and Nevada old age pension acts came into force March 5. Montana 
act has 70-year limit, income less than $300, residence 15 years continuous and 
benefit not to exceed $25 monthly. Administered by county old age commis- 
sioners, paid from county poor fund, which has claim for reimbursement from 

^ beneficiary’s estate. 

Haoek, O. Die neuen Seeveraicherungsbedigungen und ihre Bedeutung fUr das 
geaamte Veraicherungarecht. JJeit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 
Provisions of the law of 1919. 

Huebker, S. S. Life insurance savings as compared with other forma of aaxnngs. 
Econ. World, April 7, 1928. Pp. 8. Corporate stocks are essential! a specula- 
tion; present-day bonds contain *a large element of uncertainty; estate 
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mortgages are in general preferable to corporate securities; depository institu- 
tions (savings banks, building-loan associations) have high value for small investor, 
while life insurance offers the highest form of investment security for one with 
dependents. 

Hull, R. S. The allocation of administrative expense by lines for casualty insur- 
arice companies. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 13. Working 
groups for various departments, weighting of time costs, etc. 

Koeppler, H. Zur Berechnung der Zuschlagprdmien und erhbhten Prdmien. Zeit. 
f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 6. Formulas used for life premiums. 

Ott, Db. Wertbestdndige Kapitalanlagen in Hirer Bedeuiung fiir die Versicherung. 
Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 9. Account of operations of 
numerous banks issuing certificates payable in grain, coal, sugar, kilowatts, etc. 
For insurance investments some form of security based on a price-index of 
important commodities is necessary. 

Perkins, S. B. and Wheeler, R. A. 1922 revision of the industrial compensation 
rating schedule. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 12. Methods 
used in rating the hazards of machines, transmission, elevators, etc., oh the 
basis of statistical reports. 

Pike, M. Some aspects of the compulsory automobile insurance movement. Proc, 
Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 16. Several states now require owners 
of cars to carry liability insurance; most of the laws apply only to cars for hire. 
Amounts vary from $2,500 to $10,000. Apparently movement will be similar to 
compensation legislation and offers opportunity for experts in that line to aid in 
framing rules, etc. 

Renfer, H. Die Hilfsaktion zugunsten der V ersicherten bei deutschen Lebens- 
versicherungsgesellschaften. Zeit. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 1, 1920. 
Pp. 24. Eight German companies operating in Switzerland have declared them- 
selves unable to meet their Swiss obligations; these companies carried one fifth 
of the total amount of the life policies in Switzerland. Review of Swiss laws 
concerning guaranties required of foreign companies. Discussion of proposals 
made by German companies for ultimate settlement. Gives statistical data in 
comprehensive form. 

Riebesell, Dr. Wertbestdndige Versicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 
1923. Pp. 8. The methods proposed for insuring property, commodities, etc., 
by plans for an index of values, by using a fixed value for the mark, by using 
the exchange value of the mark, by using foreign currencies and by using the 
full value of the property. 

Rohrbeck, W. Volkswirtschaft und Versicherung im heutigen Deutschland. Zeit. 
f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 9. Problems of insurance in a regime of 
constant infiation. 

Stier-Somlo. Die Neugestaltung der Angestelltenversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. 
Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 11. Provisions of the act of November 10, 1922, in 
regard to salaried employees' insurance. 

Wall, A. E. The experience of Australia with state insurance. Econ. World, 
March 31, 1928, Pp. 2. The states now conduct funds for insurance of state 
property, competitive funds for workers’ insurance, fire, etc., and a monopoly fund 
for the compensation act in Queensland. State insurance has introduced no new 
principles; where it operates on equal terms with private firms, has shown no 
economy, 

WiiRON, W. N. Permanent total disability from accidental caases. Proc. Casualty 
Actuary Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 21. Review of literature on subject; mortalitv 
^^liputed by Mr. Arthur Hunter seem, too high; in compensation (accident) 
ipa decreases sharply with lapse of time; rate varies widely according 
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to nature of disability ; rate for disease disability probably higher than for accident 
disability. 

WoLMAX, L. Unemployment insurance, Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc., Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 12. British experience under the 1911 and later acts has shown that an 
insurance system can be administered fairly and competently. The beginnings of 
insurance in this country seem to indicate its probable adoption here. 

P. Die sozicUe und wirtschaftlwhe Bedeutung der privaten Pensionsversicht- 
rung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver.-Wis., April, 1923. Pp. 10. Problems of the pension 
funds of private firms. 

Compensation — the new pha^e. Survey, April 15, 1923. P. 1. The movement for 
exclusive state funds. 

Cost of unemployment relief in Switzerland. Lab. Gaz. (London), March, 1923. 
Pp. 2. 

The economic importance of workmen's compensation insurance. Econ. World, 

i»'Marcb 10, 1923. P. 1. Reprinted from The GeneraVs Review, of the General 
Aecidii&nt, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Feb., 1923. Compensation 
has stimulated the prevention of accidents and reduced costs of production. 

OccupaJtional diseases under the federal compensation law — opinion of the Attorney- 
Genes^. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 8. Ruling that the compensation 
comnussioners have power to include such diseases and that the term ‘‘personal 
injury” does include such diseases under the law. 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

CoRCOEAN, J. F. R. Hospital social service. Catholic Charities Rev., May, 1923. 
The writer suggests a plan whereby hospital social work may be developed in the 
various Catholic hospitals in a given community. He is impressed with the 
necessity of this work and, therefore, urges its organization. 

Dalmazzo, F, II prohlema legislativo delV assistanza ai minorenni ahhandonati. 
Riv. Internaz., Feb., 1923. Pp. 14. Legal provision for abandoned children and 
ways of correlating public and private action. 

Moskowitz, H. Changes in the Jewish settlement. Jewish Center, Feb., 1923. The 
author says that the settlement was of Christian origin but the movement has 
been non-sectarian. The settlement influences the child, but has had only minor 
effects on the family. A new technic is suggested, but the settleirient idea is a 
good one and public agencies cannot take its place. 

Munoer, E. a system of classification in the New Jersey Home for Girls. Jour, 
of Delinquency, March, 1923. Presents a number of excellent forms to' be used in 
classifying and examining delinquent girls placed in an institution. These forms 
cover so many phases of the girls’ life that they should be of great value to the 
institution in planning a constructive program for the girls. 

O’Grady, J. PennUess old age. Catholic Charities Rev., March, 1923. The writer 
presents interesting facts showing the number of aged poor in the state of Ohio. 
He estimates that there are about 117,000 persons over 65 who have not saved 
anything. An old age pension system is suggested as the way to meet the problem. 

. The progress of a volunteer group. Catholic Charities Rev., May, 1923. 

Discusses the work of the volunteer in connection with the development of 
Catholic charities, and brings out the need of a staff of trained workers, but 
recognizes an important place for the volunteer. 

Ordahx, G. Diagnosis of the unstahle moron. Jour, of Delinquency, March, 1928. 
The purpose is^tdf emphasize the. need of the most careful psychological diagnosis 
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of this class of individuals. Suggests a number of practical methods of improve- 
ment. 

R|iys, S. I. Suppose nobody cared. New Repub., May 16, 1923. A one-sided state- 
ment of the community chest idea. The writer takes the recent experience in 
Sra Francisco as his example and severely criticizes the financial federation move- 
ment. This article should be followed by one representing the aims and ideals 
and the accomplishments of community chests; otherwise readers cannot avoid 
becoming prejudiced. 

Seman, P. L/. The psychology of advertisig and its application to the Jewish Center. 
Jewish Center, Feb., 1923. A social center must employ legitimate means of 
attracting and holding the attention of those whom it wishes to reach. It must 
take a lesson from business and make its publicity attractive. 

SoLis-CoHEK, E. Woman in the Jewish Center. Jewish Center, Feb., 1923. Writer 
says that women should be given an equal status with men in the Jewish Center. 
Activities should be so planned that women may be attracted and benefited^ The 
article makes a number of practical suggestions as to the program and pla|^ of 
development. 

Wright^ H. W. Mental conditions in childhood. Jour, of Delinquency* March, 1923, 
Emphasizes the need of examining children in early life and discovering their 
mental conditions so that such institutions as the home and the school inay^be 
better able to make the most of their opportunities. 

Statistics 

(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 

Blaschke, E. Suite tovole di mortalitd variahiti col tempo. Giorn. di Matematica 
Finan., Feb., 1923. Pp. 31. Study of changes in mortality rates at various ages 
through the four decades 1871-1910. 

Blood, J. B. Law of growth in forecasting demand. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 
1923. Pp. 3. Good criticism of the theoretic basis for the growth curve used by 
Raymond Prescott in his article in December,, 1922, issue of the Journal. 

Bowley, a. L. Income in the United Stales. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1928. 
Pp. 8. A critical but appreciative review of the study of incomes made by the 
economists of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Cavanaugh, L. D. 'The value of statistics to accident and health insurance com- 
panies. Econ. World, April 14, 1923. Pp. 2. Writer contends that smaller 
accident and health insurance companies have great need for establishing statis- 
tical departments, and that money spent on such departments will mean long-run 
economy. Combination of the statistical experience of all companies writing this 
business will assist in solving many rating and underwriting problems and will 
be as valuable as the same sort of thing has been to the life insurance companies. 

Crum, W. L. The use of the median in determining seasonal zfariatioiL, Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 8^' Investigation of the relative stability of the 
median and the arithmetic mean of link-relatives used by Professor Persons to 
measure seasonal variation. Studies distribution of monthly link-relatives of 
interest rates for period of 27 years by fitting a Charlier Type A curve and by 
dissecting it into two normal distributions. Concludes that median of link-rela- 
tives is more stable than mean for this series and will probably be so for 
historical economic series generally. 

Fibhsb, I. **The making of index rmmbers/' To the editor of the Statist i the 
issue between us. Statist (London), March 31, 1928. Professor Fisher, in answer 
to articles in the Statist defending its own index number and criticizing his 

^ ‘‘ideal” formiula, takes up again, as in his recent book, the question whether an 
index number is a ratio of averages or an avfrage of ratios, answering that it is 
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the latter. Reiterates his previous statement that the Statist formula is faulty, 
but says that in his book he overstated the seriousness of these faults. 

. **The making of index numbers” To the editor of the Statist. Statist 

(London), April 7, 1928. Professor Fisher further explains and defends his two 
tests of an index number, the time reversal and the factor reversal tests, and 
uses them to evaluate the Statist index number. He further corrects an injustice 
done to the Statist index number through a clerical error in his book. 

HALXiirOEa, K. J. A combination form for calculating the correlation coefficient 
and ratios. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 5. Illustrates method of 
calculating constants named by working with integers rather than decimals. 
Formulas are given. 

■ Huansr, R. G. Canadian employment statistics.. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 
1923. Pp. 8. Description of data on employment collected by Employment 
Service of Canada, established in 1918. Employers' returns include all industries 
except agriculture and all employers employing more than ten persons. Canada 
has, for last three years, the most complete statistical record of employment 
available in any country. 

Jeitity, Q. H. Diagramme zur V erdnderung der Kosten der Lebenshaltung J9JJ- 
192e. JJcitfeWr. f; Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., Heft 1, 1923. Pp. 7. A discus- 
' ‘Sion of<^sf-of-living figures in Switzerland 1911-1922. 

JoKixi, H. and Wyss, E. Statistik der Nationalratswahlen von 1919 und 1922. 
Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts. Heft 1, 1923. Pp. 7. 

Robixtsow, J. W. Forecasting in the Edison industries. Administration, April, 
1923. Pp. 5. Continues previous articles on the same subject, in this case 
describing methods of speeding up issue of financial statements and of standardiz- 
ing accounting procedure. 

RossiTEa, W. S. The adventure of population growth. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
March, 1923. Pp. 14. A consideration of rates of increase of population in 
various civilized countries. “If the increase during the coming century in the 
population of Europe, North America, and the estimated number of persons of 
European blood elsewhere were to be pl€U!ed at the one-third per century rate 
already suggested as likely to have prevailed for the period prior to 1800, the 
number of persons of European blood in 2020 would be 860 millions; but if the 
rate of Increase shown for the past century by Europe and the United States 
combined were to be maintained to 2020, the number of persons of European 
blood living in that year would reach the amazing total of 1,980,000,000.” 

SxYDEB, C. Shall we modify our view of the business cycle? Administration, May, 
1923. Pp. 6. Author presents the modern view of the business cycle as a price 
and profits cycle rather than a trade cycle. By examining evidence in different 
fields of variations in physical volume, he concludes that the annual vdlume of 
trade probably does not vary from its normal line of growth more than five per 
cent. 

Stoke, B. L. Foreecuting the future market in a large community. Harvard Bus. 
Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 18. Description of the methods used in the telephone 
industry to forecast demands for telephone service for periods ranging to twenty- 
five years in the future. 

Thomysok, W. S. Population foots for the United Stales and their interpretation. 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 18. Brief survey of some of the 
outstanding results thus far obtained from the 1920 census: the decrease in rate 
of growth; uneven growth in city and country; decline in the proportion of 
colored population, etc. 

Watkiks, G. P. The, measurement of eoneomilanee of voriationi proposed indexes 
of variability and correlation based upon logarithmie curves and having reference 
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primarily to time aeries* Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 12. A new 
miethod proposed for study of the fluctuations of time series. To be concluded in 
a later number. 

Wembridoe^ H. a. Experiment and atatiatica in the aelection of employees* Jour. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 7. A discussion of methods of selecting ma** 
chine operatives in the shops of the Joseph and Feiss Company. Their studies 
indicated that rating scales and tests of manual dexterity were of little value to 
them; and that mental tests were the most accurate and most economical methods 
of testing future skill. 

WiKK, J. Determination of the new normal level for commodity prices* Annalist, 
April 16, 1928. Pp. 2. By an empirical method the writer endeavors to deter- 
mine the probable normal price level for the next five years. The method 
consists essentially in obtaining the ratio “money stocky price index” and draw- 
ing a free-hand trend curve through this series of ratios. Conclusion is reached 
that the normal level at which prices will become stabilized is materially above 
present prices. 

ZuoAEO, F. Una atatiatica internazionale delle apeae militari, Giorn. d. Econ., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 19. 

Final report of the Joint Committee of the American Statistical and American 
Economic Associations to the Director of the Census, 19fS2* Jour. Am, $tat. 
Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 22. 



DOCUMENTS, REPORTS AND LEGISLATION 

Industries and Commerce 

From the United States Tariff Commission have been received revised 
editions of the Tariff Information Surveys on Cotton Knit Goods (Wash- 
ington, 1923, pp. 74), Wool Knit Goods (pp. 38), Cotton Wearing Ap- 
parel (pp. 37), Hose for Conducting Liquids or Gases (pp. 19), Nets 
and Seines (pp. 14), Bags of Jute and Cotton (pp. 36), all on the articles 
in various paragraphs of the Tariff act of 1913; and one on the articles in 
paragraph 323 of the same act, dealing with Tissue, Bibulous, and Filter 
Paper, Parchment Paper, etc. (1923, pp. 34). The Commission has also 
issued The Relations of the Tariff on Sugar to the Rise in Price of February- 
April 1923 (pp. 26), containing several tables and a chart of sugar prices, 
1912-1923. 

The Federal Trade Commission has published reports on the following 
industries : 

Hou$e Furnishings Industries, Vol. I, Household Furniture (Wash- 
ington, January 17, 1923, pp. 484, price 60 cents). Part I deals with 
prices and profits of manufacturers and dealers; part II, with competi- 
tive conditions; and there are charts, diagrams, tables, and six appendixes. 

Foreign Ownership in the Petroleum Industry (February 12, 1923, pp. 
162, price 16 cents). Chapter II deals with the Royal Dutch-Shell group; 
chapter IV, with foreign interests in the United States; and chapter V, 
with restrictive policies and administrative practices of foreign corporations. 

Western Red Cedar Association, Lifetime Post Association, Western 
Red Cedarmen*s Information Bureau (January 24, 1923, pp. 22). 

Cotton Trade (February 26, 1923, pp. 28). A preliminary report. 

Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures on the High Cost of Gasoline and Other Petroleum Products 
have )}een published in two volumes (67 Cong., 2 and 4 Sess., 1923, pp. 
1769). 

The Hearing before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry on S. 4110 To Amend the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921 (67 
Cong., 4 Sess.) has been printed under date of February 14, 1923 (Wash- 
ington, Gov. Prtg. Office, pp. 19); also. Hearings before a subcommittee of 
the same Committee on S. Res. 389, Proposed Merger of Meat-Packing 
Corporations (67 Cong., 4 Sess.), January 8, 9, and 10, 1923 (pp. 30). 

A Summary of Agricultural Statistics has been prepared for the use 
of the Committee on Agricultural Outlook, by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture (Washing- 
ton, April, 1923, pp. 30, cyclostyled). 

Report of the Massachusetts Special Commission on the Necessaries 
of Life (Boston, January, 1923, pp. 288) contains chapters on general 
considerations, recommendations, and the cost of living, also many exhibits 
and tables. 
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The University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station (St. Paul) 
has issued: 

Bull. 201, Organisation and Management of Local Livestock Shipping 
Associations in Minnesota, by E. W. Gaumnitz and J. D. Black 
(December, 1922, pp. 77). 

Bull 202, Farmers* Cooperation in Minnesota, 1917-1922, by H. Bruce 
Price (January, 1923, pp. 78). 

The publicity committee of the Minnesota Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a pamphlet on Orderly Marketing, which deals with ‘‘the unfor- 
tunate position of the producer of apples, onions, potatoes, etc., as com- 
pared with the producer of wheat.** 

The Merchants* Association of New York has published the report 
by the committee on city traffic on the City Transit Problem (New York, 
January, 1923, pp. 92) and maps and diagrams. 

A leaflet entitled Coal Situation as of May 1, 1923 has been printed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

From the General Policies Committee of Anthracite Operators (437 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia) may be obtained the following pamphlets, 
which were submitted to the United States Coal Commission during April 
and May, 1923: The Anthracite Coal Strike of 1922, a Statement of Its 
Causes and Underlying Purposes (pp. 8) ; The Anthracite Emergency of 
1922-1923 and How It Was Handled (pp. 22); Outlaw Strikes in the 
Anthracite Fields (pp. 15); Union Rules and Practices Limiting Out- 
put and Impairing Efficiency in the Anthracite Fields (pp. 12); Need 
for Greater Democracy in the Union (pp. 11). 

Corporations 

Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on H. R. 10,698, Regulating Sale of Securities (67 Cong., 4 
Sess., 1923, pp. 201) have been printed. 

The following reports dealing with public utilities have been received: 

Ninth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of the •'District 
of Columbia, 1921 (Washington, 1922, pp. 234). 

Report of the Public Service Commission of Maryland for the Year 
1922 (Baltimore, 1923, pp. 493). 

Thirty-seventh Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
of the State of Minnesota for the Biennial Period Ending N ovember 30, 
1922 (St. Paul, pp. 785). 


Labor 

The following publications of the United States Department of Labor 
have been received: 

From the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No, 312, National Health Insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921, by 
H. J. Harris (Washington, April, 1923, pp, 103), 
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No. 322, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations (April, 1923, pp. 61). 

No. 324, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry: 
1907 to 1922 (March, 1923, pp. 118). 

No. 326, Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 15, 1922 
(April, 1923, pp. 210). 

No. 327, Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods 
Manufacturing, 1922 (May, 1923, pp. 34). 

No. 329, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men*s Clothing Industry, 
1911 to 1922 (May, 1923, pp. 39). 

From the Children's Bureau, 

No. 112, Infant Mortality: Results of a Field Study in Gary, Indiana, 
Based on Births in One Year, by Elizabeth Hughes (1923, pp. 
122). 

No. 116, Child Labor and the Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of 
Colorado and Michigan (1923, pp. 122). 

No. 116, Standards and Problems Connected with the Issuance of Em~ 
ployment Certificates (1923, pp. 67). Proceedings of confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the United States Children's 
Bureau and the National Education Association at Boston, July, 
1922. 

Annual Report of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, 1922 (Boston, 1923, pp. 44) has been printed as Public Document 

no. 104. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

The Annual Report of the Coinptroller of the Currency, December 4, 
1922 (Treasury Dept., Washington, 1923, pp. 171) has been received. 

Hearings before the House Committee on Banking and Currency (67 
Cong., 4 Sess.) have been issued under the following titles: 

Federal Farm Loan Act, on H. R. 13126. Contains statements of H. 
M. Towner, C. E. Lobdell, M. O. McLaughlin, and others, made in Dec- 
ember, 1922, and January, 1923, to amend various sections of the act of 
1916 (1923, pp. 270). 

Rural Credits, on S. 4280 (H. R. 13033) in two parts (1923, pp. 361). 
Hearings were held in April and May, 1922, and in January and February, 
1923, “to provide for the incorporation and supervision of corporations 
formed for the purpose of making agricultural and live-stock loans; to 
amend the Federal Reserve act; to amend the Federal Farm Loan act; 
to extend and stabilize the market for United States bonds and other se- 
curities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States; and for other pur- 
poses." The statements of F. H. Bixby, J. Sheehan, W. Pollman, and 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., on S. 4063 (H. R. 13033), November 24, 1922, have 
been printed as a separate (1922, pp. 18). 

Stabilization of Purchasing Power of Money, on H. R. 11788, in two 
parts (1923, pp. 164). Part I contains statements of Irving Fisher, J. 
H, Rogers, W. I. King, R. D. Kent, and others, December, 1922; part 
II gives the opposition and rebuttal, January, 1923. 
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The speech of Hon. T. Alan Goldsborougli in the House of Represen- 
tatives^ February 17, 1923, has been printed under the title. Fortifying the 
Federal Reserve System against Inflation and Deflation (Gov. Prtg. Office* 
Washington, pp. 7). 

The House of Representatives has printed as separates (67 Cong., 4 
Sess.) Federal Farm Loan Act, Report no. 1578, (pp. 10); and Letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury Transmitting the Sixth Annual Report 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 1922, Document no. 560 (pp. 22), 

A new edition of the Federal Reserve Act as amended to March 4, 1923, 
with an appendix containing various provisions of certain acts of Con- 
gress which affect, directly or- indirectly, the operations of federal reserve 
banks and banks which are members of the federal reserve system, has 
been compiled under the direction of the Federal Reserve Board (Wash- 
ington, 1923, pp. 120, price 15 cents). 

The following separate annual reports for 1922 of the several district 
reserve banks have been received: Atlanta (pp. 69); Boston (pp. 68); 
Chicago (pp. 48); Cleveland (pp. 30); Dallas (pp. 89); Kansas City 
(pp. 24); Minneapolis (pp. 19); New York (pp. 62); Philadelphia (pp. 
34); Richmond (pp. 101); St. Louis (pp. 42). 

Annual Report of the New Jersey Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance Relative to Building and Loan Associations, June 30, 1922 (Tren- 
ton, 1922, pp. 181) has been published. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston has compiled a Bank Directory 
of New England in pocket size (January, 1923, pp. 215). 


Public Finance 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances of the Fiscal Year June 30, 1922 (Treasury Dept., Washington, 
1923, pp. 976) has been published. 

State reports dealing with taxation have been received as follows : 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission, 1922 (Denver, 
1923, pp. 127). 

Annutal Report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana for 
the Year Ending September 30, 1922 (Indianapolis, 1923, pp. 104), re- 
printed from the Year Book, 

Annual Report of the Massachusetts Comrnissioiier of Corporations and 
Taxation, 1922 (Boston, 1923, pp. 177). 

Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Taxes and Assessment of 
New Jersey, for the Year Ending June 30, 1922 (Trenton, 1922, pp. 820), 


Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation 

Twelfth Annual Report of the United States Steel and Carnegie Pension 
Fund, 1922 (Pittsburgh, Pa., 1923, pp. 9) has been issued. 
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The following reports dealing with workmen’s compensation have been 
received : 

Sixth Annual Report of the United States Employees* Compensation 
Commission, 1922 (Gov. Prtg. Office, Washington, 1922, pp. 111). 

Report for 1922 of the Workmen* s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia 
(Halifax, N. S., 1923, pp. 32). 

Demography 

Mother Tongue of the Foreign White Stock has been reprinted from the 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, Population: 1920, chapter X, vol. 
II (Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1923, pp. 967-1037). 

Hearings before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion (67 Cong., 3 Sess.) on Analysis of Americans Modern Melting Pot, 
Serial 7-C (Washington, 1923, pp. 725-831), containing statement of 
Harry H. Laughlin, have been printed; also (67 Cong., 2 Sess.) Hearings 
on Immigration for Fiscal Year Ended June SO, 1922, Serial 6-B (1922, 
pp. 698-626), containing statements of W. W. Husband and R. C. White. 



TWENTIETH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omit- 
ted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
peared in the publications as follows; 

Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, 3, supplement, p. 43. 

Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. 

Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p, 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 619. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 627. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 624. 

Twelfth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 

Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 

Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 

Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 

Theory and Its History 

Aethur L. Faubel, S. B., New York, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1920; A. M., Princeton, 

1921. Price fixing and competitive prices. 1923. Princeton. 

Hugh Mackay Feetcher, B. A., British Columbia, 1919; A. M., Stanford, 1920. 
The attitude of early American economists toward certain doctrines of Adam 
Smith. 1924. Stanford. . 

Carl William Hasek, A. B., Lehigh, 1911; A. M., Harvard, 1914. The introduction 
of Adam; Smithes doctrines into Germany. 1924. Columbia. 

William Wallace Hewett, A. B., Swarthmore, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1922. 
A definition of income. 1924. Pennayhoania. 

Joseph Bradley Hubbard, A. B., Wisconsin, 1912; A. M., 1913. Economic thought 
in patristic literature. 1923. Harvard. 

Elizabeth Pixney Hunt, A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1912. Some unpublished writings 
of Arthur Young. 1924. Bryn Mawr. 

Arthur J. Mertzke, A. B., Wisconsin, 1916. Development of economic theory in the 
South prior to the Civil War. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Paul Leslie Morrison, A. B., DePauw University, 1921; M. B. A., Northwestern, 

1922. The determination of profit from the point of view of an individual enter- 
prise. 1924. Northwestern. 

Bertil Gotthard Ohlin, Lie. Phil., Stockholm, 1922. Contributions to the theory of 
interregional and international trade. 1923. Harvard. 

Pxnao Aguilar Santiago, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921. Correlation of economics and 
accounting. 1924. Columbia. 

Michael M. Zarchin, B. S., California, 1920; M. S., 1922. Analysis Ufl governmental 
arbitration. 1926. California. t 
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Economic History and Geography 

Chahubs Meeks Akdebson, A. M., Michigan, 1918. The economic development of 
Oklahoma since 1889. 1925. Chicago. 

Mandell Mortok Bober, S. B., Montana, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1920. The economic 
interpretation of history. 1924. Harvard. 

II. G. Booth, A. B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1915. Some social 
aspects of the development of the natural sciences in England in the eighteenth 
century. 1923. Columbia. 

Viva Belee Boothe, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1920. The develop- 
ment of a third party in the United States. 1923. Pennsylvama. 

L/UCy Brahham, a. B., Washington, 1911; A. M.,' Johns Hopkins, 1914. The history 
of labor and politics in New York. 1923. Columbia. 

Roth; Claitsiho, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1912; A. M., Columbia, 1917. Theories of 
the colonate. 1923. Columbia. 

Mervyx Crdbauoh, a. B., Stanford, 1919; A. M., 1920. The Russian land problem 
with particular emphasis on what has been accomplished under the present Bolshe- 
vik system, 1923. Stanford. 

Horace Bancroft Davis, A. B., Harvard, 1921. Conditions of building labor in the 
Middle Ages. 1924. Columbia. 

Marvik Edward Eagu:, A. B., Kentucky Wesleyan, 1912; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1913. 
The history of internal improvements in Kentucky to 1860. 1923. Chicago. 

Herr«rt Field, A. B., Union Theological Seminary, 1909; A. M., Columbia, 1921. 
The anti-rent movement in New York. 1923. Columbia. 

Paul R. Fossum, A. B., Park Region College, 1915. The agrarian movement in 
North Dakota. 1924. Johns Hopkins. 

Joseph A. Geddes, A. B., Brigham Young College, 1907; A. M., Columbia, 1918. 
Some economic aspects of the settlement and growth of Franklin County, Idaho. 
1928. Columbia. 

Paul M. Hamlin, A. B., Hamilton, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. The economic 
relations of the United States, China, and Japan. 1924. Columbia. 

Mildred L. Hartsouoh, A. B., Minnesota, 1919; A. M., 1921. Development of the 
Twin Cities as a metropolitan center. 1924. Minnesota. 

Quintok Holton, A. B., Trinity (N. C.), 1913. History of the land question in the 
southern colonies from 1776 to 1800. 1923. Chicago. 

Henry Francis James, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1915; Ph. M., 1920. Geography of the 
Allegheny Plateau. 1924. Pennsylvania. 

Samuel Hagop Jamoochian, S. T. B., Yale, 1919 ;A. B., Amherst, 1920; A. M., 
Columbia, 1921. Future industries of Armenia. 1923. Columbia, 

Freas Frederick Jordan, S. B., Pittsburgh, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Industrial 
and commercial history of Cincinnati. 1924. Chicago. 

Charles B. Kuhlmann, A. B., Wisconsin, 1906; A. M., Minnesota, 1920. History 
of flour milling in the United States with special emphasis on the industry In 
Minneapolis. 1924. Minnesota. 

Irving Stoddard Kull, A. B., Beloit, 1909; A. M., Indiana, 1911. The Presbyterian 
church and slavery. 1923. Chicago. 

H. Larson, A. B., St. Olaf, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Economic causes of 
agrarian discontent in the West. 1925. Minnesota. 
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Chiako Lriir, A. B., Cornell College, Iowa, 1920; A. M., Iowa, 1921. Isolation and 
contact as factors in the cultural evolution of China, Korea, and Japan prior to 
1842. 1928. I(ma, 

Adelaide Macdonald, A. B., Toronto, 1922. The clergy reserves. 1924. Toronto, 

Seth Shepaud McKay, A. B., Texas, 1912; A. M., 1919. Texas, 1870-1880. 1924. 
Pennayhocmia, 

James Feancis McIntyre, A. B., Saint Charles College, 1916; A. M., Wisconsin, 
1920. The spice trade and the discovery of America. 1924. Columbia, 

Mabiok Fidelis Moran, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1919. The economic 
history of the city of New York since the Civil War. 1924. Columbia, 

Helen P. Mudoett, A. B., Wellesley, 1921. Economic causes of Puritan discontent 
in England. 1925. Minnesota. 

Elinor Evangeline Pancoast, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1922. The life and 
work of Frances Wright. 1924. Chicago, 

John C. Pautz, A. B., Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufactures in 
the Great Lakes Basin. 1928. Columbia. 

Gtnr A. Peterson, S. B., Iowa State, 1918; S. M,, Cornell, 1920. Acquisition of land 
in Wisconsin. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Charles Wooten Pipkin, A. B., Henderson-Brown, 1918; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1919, 
The social history of the negro in Arkansas and Tennessee, with a suggested pro- 
gram for the special policy of the future. 1924. Harvard. 

J. Edwin Pomfret, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1922. Commercial policy of 
France after the Restoration, with special reference to the relations with the 
United States. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Lowell Joseph Raoatz, A. B., Wisconsin, 1920; A. M., 1921. Economic decline of 
the British West Indies. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Stuart A. Rice, A. B., University of Washington, 1912; A. M., 1916. The influence 
of class mores upon the possibilities of labor-agrarian politics in America. 1928. 
Columbia. • 

H. L. Scott, Ph. B., Denison, 1911. The social influence of oversea expansion on 
Prance, to 1785. 1923. Columbia. 

Marian V. Stappert, Real Gymnasium, Aachen, Germany, 1914. The economic 
development of Alsace and Lorraine. 1923. California. 

Mary Stewart, S. B. in Ed., Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the inter- 
nationalizing of European rivers. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Oscar BerIiard Ytrehes, A. B., North Dakota, 1915. The Norse-Danish press in 
the United States. 1928. Chicago. 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

Eustaquio G. Aquino, A. B., University of the Philippines, 1917 ; M. A., Yale, 1921. 
Aricultural legislation of the Philippines. 1923. Wisconsin, 

Clyde Ray Chambers, A. B., Missouri, 1916; A. M., Minnesota, 1917. Farm land 
valuation. 1924. Harvard, 

Claud P. Clayton, B. A., Missouri, 1915; A. M., 1916. Price as a factor in the 
determination of the choice of certain Minnesota farm enterprises. 1924. Minnesota, 

William Cqav, A. B., Palmer, 1902; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Stabllizattont a problem 
in coal. 19sf4. Columbia, 
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Atbet Ook^e Cbavek^ A. B., Simpson; A. M., Harvard. The history of soil ex- 
haustion in the old South. 1923. Chicago, 

VixTit A. Bke^ S. B., Wisconsin, 1920; S. M., 1921. History of agpriculture in Rusk 
CiHtnty, Wisconsin. 1928. Wisconsin, 

Claxa Eliot, A. B., Reed, 1917. Business cycles and agriculture. 1924. CotumhicL 

.Edwik W. Gaumkitz, B. S., Minnesota, 1921; A. M., 1922. Price quotations. 1925. 
Minnesota, 

Julius Hekdel, B. S., Cornell, 1921. The relation between the cash and future 
prices of wheat. 1924. Minnesota, 

Geoboe BaAOBuxT Hill, A. B., Wisconsin, 1908; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Production 
and prices of the principal crops of the United States. 1923. Columbia, 

Bunn A. Holt, B. S., Minnesota, 1920; A. M., 1922. Organization of potato market- 
ing. 1925. Minnesota, 

JosK Abel Hopkiks, Jr., S. B., Delaware College, 1917. The depression and read- 
justment in agriculture in the United States in 1920-1921. Harvard, 

Hugh Baxter Killouoh, S. B., Texas A. and M., 1916; S. M., Wisconsin, 1920. 
Speculative profits in agricultural products. 1924. Columbia, 

VnoiL P. Lee, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., 1919. The need and present facilities for 
middle term agricultural credit. 1923. Wisconsin, 

T. B. Manky, A. B., Illinois, 1918; A. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Basis of organization 
for farmers* associations. 1924. Wisconsin, 

Mark Carter Mills, A. B., Earlham College, 1916; A. M., Indiana, 1922. The 
financing of agricultural cooperative associations. 1924. Columbia, 

JoHK Devashatak Savarirotak Paul, A. B., University of Madras, 1916; A. M., 
Yale, 1921. The rise of the cotton industry in India. 1925. Yale. 

Mark Aksok Smith, A. B., Dartmouth, 1910; A. M., Wisconsin, 1918. The recent 
history of the wool industry. Harvard, 

George Ward Stocking, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Oil production 
and the com|petitive system. 1923. Columbia, 

Cm Yu Tang, S. B., Nanking University; A. M., University of Georgia, 1921. 
An economic study of Chinese agriculture. 1924. Cornell. 

Warren C. Watte, B. S., Minnesota, 1919; A. M., 1921. Price making mechanism 
in the central market. 1924, Minnesota,. 

Reuel Clyde White, A. B., Texas, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Land tenure in 
Texas. 1924. Columbia. 

Fred R. Yoimer, A. B., Lenair, 1910; A. M., North Carolina, 1915. Social aspects 
of farm tenancy. 1928, Wisconsin. 


Manufacturing Industries 

John Ross Burns Byers, B. S., Pittsburgh, 1918; M. S., Columbia, 1920. The 
economics of the Portland cement industry. 1924. Columbia. 

. William George Sutcliffe, A. B., British Columbia, 1919. The United States 
glass and pottery industry. 1924. Harvard, 

Alfred Hector Williams, B. S. in £con., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., 1916. Certain 
phases of the carpet manufacturing industry. 1924. Peunsylvania, 
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Transportation and Communication 

Edwa&d Taylor Bullock, A. B., Michigan, 1910; A. M., 1912. The finandal aspects 
of highway construction. 1923. Harvard. 

Huuh Campbell Frame, A. B., Dalhousie, 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1920. The division 
of joint freight rates. 1924. Harvard. 

Vak Breed Hart, S. B., Cornell, 1916. Farm motor trucks in New York state. 
1928. Cornell. 

James Noble Holsen, A. B., Butler, 1917; A. M., Indiana, 1920; A. M., Princeton, 
1922. The transportation of wheat and flour in the United States, with special 
reference to the development of the rate structure. 1924. Stanford. 

Ratmoitd HLaeold Kiitkey, A. B., Oregon, 1920. Highway transportation. 1924. 
Penne^tvaiUa. 

Roland Laird Kramer, S. B., Pennsylvania, 1919; A. M., 1921. The history of 
export and import railroad rates and their effect upon the foreign trade of the 
United States. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

J. L. McDouoall, a. B., Toronto, 1921. History of transportation in Canada. 1924. 
Toronto. 

JooN Henry Mueller, A. B., Missouri, 1920; A. M., 1921. The automobile as a 
factor in community organization and disorganization. 1924. Chicago. 

Anmiew Jackson Neuman, A. B., University of Washington, 1910; M. A., 1911. 
Port of San Francisco. 1924. California. 

Marius Ranson, A. B., Cincinnati, 1913. The cyclization of the railroad industry. 
1924. Columbia. 

Clyde L. Sweeting, A. B., Harvard, 1914; A. M., Syracuse, 1922. Relation of 
business cycles to transportation. 1923. Syracuse. 

Hsuan Wano, a. B,, Syracuse, 1919; A. M., 1920. Federal regulation of railroad 
securities. 1924. Columbia. 

Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises * 

Hildino Edward Anderson, S. B., Wisconsin, 1917; A. M., 1920. The New York 
butter market. 1924. Columbia. 

Georoe William Brown, A. B., Toronto, 1916. History of trade relations between 
Canada and the United States. 1924. Chicago. 

Henry L. Deimel, Jr., A. B., California, 1920. The Mexican market for San 
Francisco exporters. 1923. Cornell. 

Walter Richmond Gardner, A. B., Brown, 1920; A. M., 1921. The export of 
capital from Germany, 1890-1914. 1925. Harvard. 

Clarence I. Hendrickson, S. B., Wisconsin, 1918; A. M., 1921. Marketing of live 
stock. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Maurice Beck Hexter, A. B., Cincinnati, 1912. Certain social correlations of the 
business cycle. 1923. Harvard. 

Harold S. Irwin, S. B., Iowa State, 1917; S. M., Wisconsin, 1922. The Chicago 
milk marketing situation. Wisconsin. 

Myron Slade Kendrick, A. B., Missouri, 1918; A. M., 1921. The marketing of hay in 
the United States. 1924. Cornell. 

Leonard Logan, A. B., Oklahoma, 1914. Relationship of agricultural cycles to busi- 
ness cycles. 1924. Columbia. 
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Robkbt Louis Massox, A. B., Iowa, 1912; A. M., 1916; A. M., Harvard, 1922. ,1*he 
international trade of Australasia. 1924. Harvard, 

'Wajltem. E. PAtTLSONj Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1917. Marketing of cherries in Door 
County, Wisconsin. 1923. Wisconsin. ^ 

Mtbbs Peter Rasmussex^ S. B., Cornell, 1919. Methods and costs of marketing 
potatoes In New York state. 1924. Cornell. 

Charijes Frederick Remer, A. B., Minnesota, 1908; A. M., Harvard, 1917. The 
foreign trade of China. 1923. Harvard. ‘ 

LisOtd Lorexzo Shaums, a. B., Harvard, 1916; M. B. A., 1921. The Boston pro- 
duce market. Harvard. * 

Amos B. Tavxor, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1916; A. .M., Chicago, 1920. The blockade 
as an economic weapon — a study of neutral trade during the Great War. 1924. 
Pennsylvania. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 

Exchanges 

Paul Moody Atkiks, A. B., Yale, 1914; A. M., 1916. The business maDag<di||^^iLd- 
ministration of production. 1923. Chicago. 

Thomas Andrew Bartley, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1916. The economics of the 
office building. 1925. Pennsylvania. 

Theodore N. Beckmax, A. B., Ohio State, 1920; A. M., 1922. Wholesaling. 1924. 
Ohio State, 

F. R. Cawl, S. B., Columbia, 1914; A. M., 1917. The weight of factors which 
determine length of service of an individual in a given type of work. 1924. 
Pennsylvania. 

JoHX Norris Charters, A. B., Beloit, 1921; A. M., Chicago, 1922. The financial 
policy of the packing industry. 1924. Chicago. 

Eduardo Claudio, A. B., University of the Philippines, 1912; A. M., 1916. The uses 
of accounting in bank management. 1924. Columbia. 

Herbert B. Dobau, A. B., Lawrence, 1919; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Credit of 
public service companies. 1923. Wisconsin. 

Kexxeth Duxcax, a. B., Wabash, 1910; A. M., Wisconsin, 1916. Equipment obliga- 
tions. 1923. Michigan. 

ERjneoT M. Fisher, A. B., Coe, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Recent developments 
of legal problems in marketing. 1926. Wisconsin. 

Maurice Clark Gordox, A. B., Denver, 1917; A. M., 1918. State commission 
control of public utility accounting. 1924. Northwestern. 

Arthur Wabbex Haxsox, A. B., Harvard, 1912; M. B. A., 1921. The effect of 
inventory adjustments on the financial conditions of American industries in 1920 
and 1921. 1924. Harvard. 

Luther Armstroxo Harr, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M., 1920. The 
economic factors involved in the formulation of the maintenance provision of the 
corporate mortgage of public utilities providing for the issue of bonds in series. 
1923. Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Robert Hilloert, A. B., State Teachers* College, 1916; A. M., Iowa, 1920. 
Accounting control of sales activities. 1923. Columbia. 

Geobob Wrisht Hoffmax, a. B., Park College, 1919; A. M., Pennsylvaiiia, 1922. 
A price study in milk marketing. 1924* Pennsylvania. 
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CuuiEKCE - Arthur Kulp, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1917; A. M., 1921. The dis- 
Qounting of dividends by the stock market. 1924. Pennsylvania, 

Richard H. Lansburoh, B. S. in £con., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., 1916. Industrial 
organization. 1924. Pennsylvania. 

Audie L. A. B., Indiana, 1917; A. M., Toledo, 1919. Accounting as related 

to farm administration. 1924. Chicago. 

Elmer A. McKat, A. B., Missouri, 1908. The influence of retail credit granting 
upon types of retail agencies. 1925. Missouri. 

Edward Graeme O’Gerak, A. B., Lawrence, 1919; A. M., 1920. Supply of natural 
resources and their preparation for the market. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Habrt Johm OsrLusTD, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1918. Cost analysis for various pur- 
poses. 1924. Chicago. 

Jambs Lxxdlbt Palmer, A. B., Brown, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1928. Legal, financial 
and accounting aspects of no-par value stock. 1924. Chicago. 

Frakk Parker, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1911. The cost to public utilities of 
obtaining money in the United States — 1914-1922, inclusive. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

JoHK Frxemak Pyle, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1918. The market manager's 
use of the sales plai^. 1923. Chicago. 

Webster R. Robikson, A. B., California, 1919. Fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion. 1928. California. 

JoHH W. Scott, A. B., Fairmount; A. M., Texas. The work and policies of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 1924. Chicago. 

Erkest Hugh SmDELER, A. B., Ottawa, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1917. The chain 
store as an index of community organization. 1923. Chicago. 

Robert Emmett Taylor, A. B., Michigan, 1912; A. M., 1913; LL. B., St. Louis, 
1917; LL. M., 1920. Municipal accounting. 1923. Chicago. 

Willard L. Thorp, A. B., Amherst, 1920; A. M., Michigan, 1921. The integra- 
tion of industrial operation. 1923. Columbia. 

Fix>yd L. Vaughak, a. B., Texas, 1913; A. M., 1914. Economics of patents in the 
United States. 1924. Wisconsin. • 

George Lloyd Wilsok, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1921. A survey of the organ- 
ization and functions of industrial traffic departments. 1925. Pennsylvania. 

Theodore Ottb Yktema, A. B., Hope, 1921; S. M., Illinois, 1922. Classification, 
analysis and distribution of expenses in a business. 1924. Chicago. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 

Justix W. Nixox, A. B., Denison, 1905. Interlocking directorates among voluntary 
organizations in American cities. 1924. Columbia. 

Aloybius Frakcis O'Doxkell, S. B., M. I. T., 1918; A. M., Califomia, 1922. The 
financial history of the Southern California Edison Company. 1928. Chicago. 

Audley Everett Pattox, B. S., Illinois, 1921; M. S., 1922. Some economic aspects 
of public utilities. 1924. Illinois. 

William Harvey Reeves, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1916; A. M., 1919. Federal and 
state regulation of corporate business. 1925. Columbia. 

Nelbom Clark Tibdel, A. B., Missouri, 1920. Capitalization. Harvard. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 

Aathur Emilk Ai^echt, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1016; A. M., 
George Washington, 1917. ‘ The history and organization of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 1928. Columbia. 

Thomas J. Andehsok, Jr., A. B., Missouri, 1922. Employment relations in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. 1926. MUbouH. 

Edward Berman, S. B., Teachers College, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The attitude 
of national administrations in labor disputes. 1923. Columbia. 

Francis Joseph Boland, A. B., Notre Dame, 1918. The relation of wage rates 
to industrial depression. 1924. Catholic University. 

RamiEN D. Cahn, A. B., Northwestern, 1916; A. M., 1922. Wage theories in the 
determinations by the Railroad Labor Board.' 1924. Northmeetem. 

Robert A. Campbell, A. B., Wisconsin, 1917. Theories of wages. 1928. Wieeonein. 

Tseng Kwai Chow, B. S., Government University, Pekin, China, 1918; M. S., Illinois, 

1920. The shop committee system— its theory and application. 1928. Syracuse. 

Ewan Claoue, A. B., Washington, 1917; A. M., Washington, 1921. History of labor 
in the state of Washington. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Jesse D. Clarkson, A. B., Williams, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Labor and 
nationalism in Ireland. 1923. Columbia. 

Edward M. Cohen, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 

1921. The Independent Labor party. 1923. Columbia. 

Whitney Coombs, A. B., Bowdoin, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The wages of 
unskilled labor since 1890. 1924. Columbia. 

Maurice C. Cross, A. B., Ohio State, 1916; A. M., 1920. Government control of labor 
disputes in railroads, public utilities and coal mines. 1928. Ohio State. 

William G. Eliot, 3d, A. B., Reed College, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 1920. Restric- 
tion of output. 1924. Harvard. 

Waldo E. Fisher, S. B., Columbia, 1917. Wage rates in coal mining, 1924. Penn-- 
sylvanuA 

Charles Burneix Fowler, A. B., Indiana State Normal School, 1917; A. M., Co- 
lumbia, 1920. Collective bargaining in the bituminous coal industry. 1924. 
Columbia. 

Alexander Freeman, A. B., Manitoba, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Railroad 
shopmen’s strike of 1922. 1924. Columbia. 

Paul Fleming Gemmill, A. B., Swarthmore, 1917. Certain phases of the problem 
of promotion. 1924. Penneylvania. 

IsxDoa Ginsburo, A. B., Columbia, 1918. The beginnings of the industrial unionist 
movement in the twentieth century British labor. 1928. Columbia. 

Richard A. Graves, B. A., Minnesota, 1909; A. M., Minnesota, 1912. The depart- 
ments of the Anu^rican Federation of Labor; a study in the evolution of unionism. 

1925. Minnesota^ 

Charles Arams Gulick, Jr., A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the labor 
policy of the United States Steel Corporation. 1924. Columbia. 

Harry Albert Haring, Jr., A. B., Yale, 1922. The check-off in the coal industry. 

1926. Yale. 

Qroboe D. Haskell^ A. B., Amherst, 1920. Unemployment in the omstructioD 
trades. 1926. Ohio State. 
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Alice Maude Heiuuko, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Labor con<- 
ditions among negro women in New York City. 1926. Columbia, 

Axbeet Ford Hikrichs, A. B., Columbia, 1921; A. M., 1922. The United Mine 
Workers in non-union coal fields. 1923. Columbia. 

Elmo Paul Hohma^, A. B., Illinois, 1916; A. M., 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1920. 
An historical study of the American seamlen: a labor problem. 1924. Hwroard, 

Charles Paddock Johksok, A. B., Trinity, 1916; A. M., Princeton, 1917. Collective 
bargaining in the New York building trades. 1924. Princeton. 

Aeyness Ioke Joy, A. B., University of Washington, 1922. The organization of the 
professions. 1924. Chicago. 

SrtvxA Beatrice Kopald, A. B., Barnard, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The insur- 
gent movement among the United Miners. 1923. Columbia. 

ViKCEKT Wesley Lakfear, A. B., Texas, 1917; A. M., 1919. Effect of the recent 
business cycle on the American labor movement. Columbia. 

Harold Adams Looak, A. B., Arcadia, 1912; A. B., Yale, 1913. Organized labor in 
Canada. 1924. Chicago. 

Arthur Fletcher Lucas, A. B., Bates, 1920. The minimum wage in Massachusetts. 
1924. Princeton. 

Georgiana Putkam McEntee, A. B., Mt. Saint Vincent, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 
1919. The labor problem and the social Catholic movement in Great Britain. 
1923. Columbia. 

Amy Lawrekce Martin, A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1916. Labor organization in the English 
coal industry. 1924. Bryn Mawr. 

Royal Ewert Montgomery, Ph. B., Chicago, 1921 ; A. M., 1923. The building trades 
in Chicago. 1924. Chicago. 

Edward W. Morehouse, A. B., Amherst, 1918; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Working 
rules in the men's clothing industry. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Victor Pierpont Morris, A. B., Oregon, 1916; A. M., 1920. Oregon minimum wage 
law. 1923. Columbia. 

Michael Aloybius Mulcaire, A. B., Notre Dame, 1917. The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 1923. Catholic University. • 

Gladys Palmer, A. B., Barnard, 1917. History of collective bargaining in the lace 
industry. 1924. Pennsylvania. 

Jacob Perlman, A. B., Wisconsin, 1919; A. M., 1922. History of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers in America. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Dorothy Edith Poor, A. B., Reed, 1920. Organization of labor among the non- 
train-service railway workers. 1924. Chicago. 

Leo Roqin, A. B., Rutgers, 1916. The relation between farm and labor movements 
since the Civil War. 1924. Columbia. 

Nathan Schaviro, A. B., Chicago, 1914. The effect of unemployment on the policies 
of labor organizations. 1924. Columbia. 

William Franklin Spafford, A. B., Rochester, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 1922. 
Development of the government’s policy toward railroad labor. 1924. Columbia. 

Boris Stern, A. B., Harvard, 1918. Works council movement in Germany. 1924. 
Columbia, 

Frank Tannenbaum, A. B., Columbia, 1921; A. M., 1923. The railroad labor 
movement in the United States. 1924. Columbia. 

Bayard W. Taylor, B. A., Beloit, 1918. The organization of labor markets, with 
special reference to the Minneapolis territory. 1925. Minnesota, 
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E. G. Vaili^kt, Bachelier Lettrcs, Lille, 1908; LL. B., LL. M., 1910-1911. 
Unemployment in France. 1924. Colombia. 

FEEDsaiCK CoETiJkXD Waonee, S. B., Columbia, 1914; A. M., 1916. Incorporation of 
unions. 1923. Chicago, 

Fbakk B. Ward^ a. B., Denison, 1917; A. M., Cincinnati, !1920. Wage decisions 
of the United States Railroad Labor Board. 1924. Pennsylvania, 

V. R. Wertz, S. B., Wisconsin, 1919; S. M., 1920. Collective bargaining by agricul- 
tural groups. Wisconsin, 

Vertiubes J. Wyckoit, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Policies of trade unions in a 
period of industrial depression. 1923. Johns Hopkins. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Jambs W. AsroEi. 1 ., A. B., Harvard, 1918; A. M., 1921. International price levels. 
1928. Harvard. 

Erxst H. D. Abkdt, a. B., University of South Africa, 1921. Banking in South 
Africa. 1923. Columbia. 

Haooott Beckhart, a. B., Princeton, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1920. The discount 
policy of the federal reserve system. 1924. Columbia. 

Stakuey R. Bia.ce:, A. B., Colgate, 1921. The investments of mutual savings banks. 
1924. Johns Hopkins, 

Lieo Juan Castillejo, A. B., George Washington, 1919; A. M., 1920. Philippine 
currency and finance during the Spanish regime. 1924. Princeton. 

Georoe H. Evans, Jr., A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Federal reserve notes. 1924. 
Johns Hopkins. 

VrrHAL B. Gandhi, A. B., Bombay, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Currency and 
exchange problems in India. 1924. Columbia. 

Fred L. Garlock, A. B., Iowa, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Rural credits in the 
United States. Columbia. 

Bartow Griffiss, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. The call money rate in the New 
York money market. 1923. Johns Hopkins. 

L1NC01.N WiTHiNOTON Haul, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., 1921. A 
study of the cyclical fluctuations occurring in the national bank system during the 
years 1903 to 1921. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin S. Levin, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1922. The federal farm loan system. 
1926. Johns Hopkins. 

Tsao Chien Li, A. B., Michigan, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The recent history 
of silver and its effect on eastern exchange. 1923. Columbia. 

Harry E. Mieler, A. B., Boston University, 1919; A. M,, Harvard, 1920. Banking 
theories in the United States before 1860. 1923. Harvard. 

Marian Rubins, A. B., Smith, 1920; A. M., Minnesota, 1922. Interest rates in the 
United States from 1908-1921. 1924. Columbia. 

Franelin Winton Ryan, A. B., Baker University, 1910. Usury and usury laws; 
an analysis of the effect of state statutory maximums for interest rate upon lend- 
ing operations in the United States. 1928. Harvard. 

John E. Schiavo, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1919. The fluctuations of Italian exchange. 
1924. Columbia. 
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SiciRLisT Doxald Southworth:, a. B., Princeton, 1918; A. M., 1921. A history of the 
interest rate since 1879. 1923. Princeton. 

Waxter E. Sfahr, a. B., Earlham, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1917. Clearings and 
collections of checks in the United States. 1924. Columbia. 

Earxe Sylvester Sparks, A. B., Texas, 1919; A. M., 1920. Agricultural credit. 
Harvard. 

Lelaxd Spekcer, S. B., Cornell, 1918. The use of store credit by farmers. 1923. 
Cornell. 

Wex Kai Taxo, a. B. Carleton, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1920. Banking concentra- 
tion in the United States. 1923. Columbia. 

Charles Saxford Tippets, Litt. B,, Princeton, 1916; A. M., 1922. State banks and 
the federal reserve system. 1923. Princeton. 

Alvix Samuel Tostlebe, A. B., Iowa State Teachers College, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 
1920. The Bank of North Dakota: an experiment in agrarian banking. 1924. 
Columbia. 

JoHX H. Wellexkamp, a. B., Columbia, 1913; A. M., 1914. State banks and the 
collection system of the federal re.serve banks. 1924. Columbia. 

Faith Moors Williams, A. B., Wellesley, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Social 
consequences of monetary inflation in Germany, 1914-1922. 1923. Columbia. 

Lucy Bartox Wixsor, A. B., Vassar, 1919; A. M., Stanford, 1921, Swindling in the 
sale of securities and the blue sky laws as a remedy. 1924. Columbia. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Roy C. Atkixsox, A. B., Western Reserve, 1917. One per cent tax law in Ohio. 
1923. Columbia. 

E. C. Baxcboft, a. B., Arcadia, 1914; A. B., Yale, 1916. The financial history of 
Connecticut since 1861. 1924. Yale. 

Harry Alvix Barth, A. B., Washington University, 1914; A. M., 1921. ^A revision 
of the expending system of the state of Pennsylvania, with a consideration of state 
budgetary procedure and state accountancy. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Floyd F. Burtchett, A. B., North Dakota, 1920; A. M., California, 1921. A history 
of the American colonial coal tax with a chapter on its theory and incidence. 1924. 
WiscoThsin. 

Helex Doris Falkxer, A. B., Baldwin- Wall ace, 1918; LL.B., Cleveland Law 
School, 1917. Significance of the terms capital and income under the federal tax 
laws. a924. Yale. 

William Thomas Hutchixsox, A. B., Rutgers, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 1917. A 
history of land grants as compensation for military service. 1924. Chicago. 

Hiram L. Jome, A. B., St. Olaf, 1918; A. M., 1920. Methods of tax equalization 
in the various states. 1924. Wisconsin. 

Albert Samuel Keister, A. B., Otterbein, 1910; A. M., Columbia, 1911. High 
school text in finance. 1924. Chicago. 

Earle Hoyt Ketcham, Ph. B., Chicago, 1919; A. M., Michigan, 1921. History and 
interpretation of the income tax amendment. 1923. Illinois. 

Laxe W. Laxcaster, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1916; A. M., Illinois, 1918. State 
supervision of municipal finance. 1923. Pennsylvania^ 

Tixo Miex Liu, A. B., Michigan, 1920 ; A. M., Ohio Wesleyem, 1921. A comparative 
study of the tariff systems of the powers. 1923. Columbia. 
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Austin Faulks Macdonald, B. S. in Fcon., Pennsylvania, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 
1921. Federal subsidies to the states. 1923. Pen/naylvania, 

William Russell Maxwell, A. B., Dalhousie, 1920; A. M., Harvard, 1921. The 
public land policy pt the Dominion of Canada. 1924. Harvard. 

Chunjien Pao, a. B., Pekin, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The business tax. 1924. 
Columbia^ 

Harvey Whitfield Peck, A. M., Yale, 1907; Ph. D., 1913. Contemporary fiscal 
theories. 1924. Columbia. 

Herbert D. Simpson, A. B., Princeton, 1902; A. M., Princeton, 1904. The taxation 
of public utility corporations. 1925. Wiaconain. 

Louis Edwin Smart, A. B., Ohio State, 1917. The inheritance tax in American 
commonwealths. 1925. Ohio State. 

John McKee Stratton, LL. B., Colorado, 1917. The interallied debts. 1924. 
Columbia. 

Charles Pressley WnreE, A. B., Park College, 1920; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1922. 
Corporation taxation in Pennsylvania. 1924. Pennsylvania. 

Tien Shon Yang, A. B., Lawrence, 1921; A. M., Columbia, 1922. Foreign restric- 
tions on China’s finance. 1923. Columbia. 


Population and Migration 

Marcus Lee Hanson, A. B., Iowa, 1916; A. M., 1917. The volume and distribution 
of immigration, 1820-1860. 1923. Harvard. 

Carl Smith Joslyn, A. B., Harvard, 1920. Immigration and the American labor 
market, 1880-1910. 1924. Harvard. 

Vivian Kellems, A. B., Oregon, 1918; A. M., 1921. Social control of population. 
1924. Columbia. 

W. Russell Tylor, A. B., Swarthmore, 1911; A. M., Wisconsin, 1916. Natural in- 
crease in contemporary population. 1923. Wisconsin. 

Social Problems and Reforms 

Ray E. Barber, A. B., Campbell, 1913; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Changes in the 
size of American families in the last generation. 1923. Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth Faulkner Baker, A. B., California, 1914. Protective legislation for 
women in the state of New York. 1924. Columbia. 

Joseph Dufpner Becker, A. B., Routt College, 1920; A. M., Catholic University, 
1921. The problem child iiTthe home and school. 1924. Catholic University. 

Lloyd E. Blauch, A. B., Goshen, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1917. History of federal 
legislation for industrial education. 1923. Chicago. 

Emerson O. Bradshaw, Ph. B., Chicago, 1910; A. M., 1911. Social forces affecting 
the life of the industrial community. 1923. Chicago. 

Beulah Bellb Brxlby, S. B., Iowa State, 1917; S. M., 1920. The economic efficiency 
of the single fanfily as a household unit 1928. Iowa. 

Evelyn Buchan, Ph. B., Chicago, 1920; A. M., 1922. A study of the distribution 
of girl delinquency by nationality in Chicago. 1924. Chicago. 
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WXL1.IAM Fibhee Bteoit, S. B., Pennsylvania, 1914. Case studies of juvenile de- 
linquents with institutional experience. 1923. Chicago. 

Amce SairmES Cheywey, A. B., Vassar, 1909. A definition of social work. 1923. 
Pennsylvania. 

Roy J. CoEBEET, A. B., DcPauw, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Organization and 
administration of community social work agencies. 1925. Wisconsin. 

Maey Helev Dodd, A. B., Tufts, 1913; A. M., Columbia, 1922. The corporation 
schools. 1924. Columbia. 

Waenee E. Gettys, A. B., Hiram, 1914; A. M., Ohio State, 1916. The Malabites: a 
study of degenerates. 1923. Ohio State. 

MnuAM Theeeba Gleasom^, A. B., Minnesota, 1912; A. M., Oregon, 1916. Protective 
legislation for women and children. 1925. Catholic University. 

Jacob Geeekbeeo, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1904; A. M., Columbia, 
1905. Psychology of revolution. 1924. Columbia. 

Eekest Bovedin Haepee, A. B., Virginia, 1916. Socio-analysis of character. 1923. 
Chicago. 

Edith: Hawuet, B. S., Columbia, 1919; M. A., Columbia, 1920. Mass nutrition of 
children. 1924. Stanford. 

Noemak Sylvebtee Haynee, A. B., Washington, 1920; A. M., Chicago, 1921. The 
hotel population of Chicago: an aspect of the housing problem. 1923. Chicago. 

Maboaeet Trabue Hodoen, B. L., California, 1913. Workers’ education: history and 
interpretation. 1923. California. 

Floyd Nelboh House, A. B., Colorado, 1918; A. M., 1919. Industrial morale. 1924. 
Chicago. 

William Heney Jokes, A. B., Washburn, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1919; D. B., Chicago 
Theological seminary, 1921. Negro vice in the city of Chicago. 1923. Chicago. 

Samuel C. Kikcheloe, A. B., Drake, 1916; A. M., Chicago, 1919. The prophet. 
1928. Chicago. 

Russell R. Kletziko, A. B., Northwestern, 1914. The place of the church in the 
growth of the functional idea of economic distribution. 1924. Chicago. 

Fay Beeoee Kaepf, A. B., Northwestern, 1914. American social psychology. 1928. 
Chicago. 

Oswald Rothsay Lavers, A. B., Queen’s, 1913; A. M., Chicago, 1920. The social 
significance of housing. 1923. Chicago, 

Akk Harold Maetik, Ph. B., Chicago, 1910. The conflict myth. 1923. Chicago. 

Eekest Russell Moweer, A. B., Kansas, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Family 
disorganization. 1923. Chicago. 

Ella R. Ralstok, A. B., Hunter, 1917; A. M., New York University, 1919; LL. B., 
Fordham, 1921. Methods of teaching economics. 1924. Columbia. 

Wiley Beiti'ok Sakdeks, A. B., Emory, 1919; A. M., 1921; A. M., North Carolina, 
1921. Juvenile courts in North Carolina. 1924. Chicago. 

Clifford Ray Shaw, A. B., Adrian, 1919. Juvenile delinquency. 1924. Chicago. 

JoHK Albert Thlema, A. B., Hope, 1914; A. M., Michigan, 1921. The influence 
of natural law on United States government and law. 1924. Illinois. 

Eele Fibke Youko, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1920. Race prejudice. 1923. 
Chicago. 
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Insurance and {tensions 

Olga L. Halset^ Al 'B., Wellesley, 1912; A. M., Wellesley, 1916. Unemployment 
insurance. 1924. Wiscomin, 

Hahry James Loman, B. S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1919. The insurance of foreign 
credits. 1923. Pennsylvania, 

Edwa&d Laubexce McKenna, A. B., Columbia, 1913; A. M., Illinois, 1914. Title 
insurance. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

David W. Sherwood, S. B., Union, 1921. The New York state insurance fund. 
1924. Cohmhia, 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

CiPRiAN Emanuel, O. F. M., Franciscan Seminary, St. Louis, 1918. The charities 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 1923. Catholic University. 

Ralph P. Holben, A. B., Franklin and Marshall, 1913; A. M., Pennsylvania. 
Poverty with relation to education. 1923. Peimsylvania. 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

Samuel Bernstein, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 
1920. The origins of the guild socialist movement in England. 1923. Columbia, 


Statistics and Its Methods 

Olin Winthrop Blackett, A. B., Wesleyan, 1917; A. M., 1920. A statistical study 
of the iron and steel industry and the business cycle. 1924. Harvard. 

Margaret Elliott, A. B., Wellesley, 1914; A. M., Radcliffe, 1921. Occupational 
statistics. 1924. Radcliffe. 

Uriah Zvi Enoelmann, A. B., California, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. A com- 
parative study of census methods. 1924. Columbia. 

W. W. Fetrow, S. B., Kansas Agricultural; S. M., Wisconsin, 1922. Agricultural 
index numbers. 1924 Wisconsin. 

Edward G. Punke, S. B., Hastings, 1916. The effects of industrial depressions on 
marriage and birth rates. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

John Randolph Riooleman, A. B., Cornell College, 1918; M. B. A., Harvard, 1920. 
Graphic methods in the analysis and presentation of business statistics. 1924. 
Harvard, 

Joseph Lyons Snider, A. B., Amherst, 1916; A. M., Harvard, 1918. A statistical 
study of wholesale commodity prices in the United States, 1866-1891. 1923. 
Harvard, 



NOTES 


The next annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be 
held at Washington, D. C., December 27-29!; Mr. H. B. Drury, of the 
Institute of Economics, 26 Jackson Place, is chairman of the committee 
on local arrangements. 

Babson Prize Essay Competition. — Through the generosity of Mr. 
Roger W. Babson, founder and president of the Babson Statistical Organ- 
ization, the American Economic Association is enabled to conduct a prize 
essay competition on the subject, “The Forecasting of the Price of Wheat, 
or of Cotton, or of Lumber.** The contestant will choose the one commodity 
in which he is most interested. In selecting these commodities, the donor has 
in mind the sectional interests : wheat should interest not only students com- 
ing from the wheat region but also those living in or near cities where consi- 
derable milling is done ; cotton should appeal to students of Southern univer- 
sities, as well as those in cotton manufacturing districts in New England and 
the Southeastern states ; and lumber has a more or less universal interest, 
especially on account of the present building situation, but it should appeal 
particularly to the West Coast students. 

The competition is divided into two parts: (1) a prize of $650 is offered 
for the best essay produced by either an undergraduate or graduate student 
at any American university; and (2) a prize of $400 is offered for the best 
essay by an undergraduate student at any American university. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, Professor George F. Warren, 
of Cornell University, and one other economist or statistician will act as 
judges in the contest. 

The terms of the competition are as follows: 

(1) All graduate and undergraduate students who arc officially register- 
ed in any college or university of the United States or Canada are ^eligible. 

(2) Manuscripts must be limited to 12,000 words, typewritten on one 
side of white paper, S^^/^xll, and double-spaced. Any number of graphic 
presentations may be included in the essay. 

(3) The manuscript submitted must bear a pseudonym but not the 
author*s name, and must be accompanied by an envelope containing the 
author*s name and pseudonym. 

(4) 'No manuscript will be returned. A copy sho^d be retained by 
the writer if he or she desires to retain the composition. 

(5) No information bearing on any of the subjects will be given out 
by the donor through the Babson Statistical Organization. 

(6) All essays must be submitted to Ray B. Westerficld, the Secretary 
of the American Economic Association, Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on or before October 1, 1924. 

(7) The American Economic Association reserves the right to publish 
and copyright for its own use the essays which are awarded the prizes. 
In case the Association shall decide not to publish either or both of the 
essays it will cancel this reservation. The writers of essays which are not 
awarded prizes shall be free to publish them themselves. 

The donor in offering this prize fund hopes to stimulate the under- 
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graduate- and graduate students of our universities to a keener interest in 
statistical economics, business forecasting, and the stabilization of our 
economic life. 

Further information in regard to the competition will be furnished by 
Professor Ray B. Wester field. Secretary of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 

The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since May 1 : 

Alden, C. E., 1440 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Barkas, B. W., N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Baumgartner, O., 4451 N. Mozart St., Chicago, 111. 

Bouchard, G., House of Commons, Ottawa, Ontario, Can. 

Bowers, G. A., 2726 Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 

Bracewell, R. H., Burlington High School, Burlington, la. 

Campbell, E. D., Lenox Bldg., 1623 L. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Crawford, G. L., College Station, Texas. 

Easterling, T. L., 101 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Falkner, H. D., 16 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 

Fllley, H. C., College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb. 

Gibbs, S. P., 2038 American Ave., Ix)ng Beach, Calif. 

Gillette, R. E., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Gray, L. S., 219 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 

Ho, F. L., 665 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Hohman, E. P., 1200 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Howard, C. H., P. O. Box 276, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Hubbard, F. M., 52 William St., New York Citv. 

Hurd, R. M., 66 Nassau St., New York City. 

Kent, R. D., 160 Boulevard, Passaic, N. J. 

Leatherman, G. A., Latham, Kans. 

Mclntire, M. M., Supt. of Schools, Audubon, la. 

Mann, C. V., Rolla, Mo. 

Mendum, S. W., Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Middleton, K. J., 933 Sixteenth Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. 

Newcomb, J. T., 304 National Savings and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Pancoast, E., 5725 Kimbark Ave., Apt. 3, Chicago, 111. 

Patton, A. C., Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Persian!, C. C., Plantsville, Conn. 

Rhodes, E. E., 750 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Riggleman, J. R., Univ. of So. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robotka, F., Iowa State College, Ames, la. 

Shaffer, L., 2719 Evergreen Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Siao, S. C., National Southeastern Univ., Nanking, China. 

Sturgis, A., 623 L. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Tostlebe, A. S., Columibia University, New York City. 

Uchiyama, G., Higashigata, Kuwana, Ise, Japan. 

Vaughan, L. M., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Vendrell, J. R., 3 Amor St., Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Vosburgh, H. S., 309 Adelphl St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wallace, B. B., U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Ward, J. W., 404 Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

Wilson, R. G., 222 Munsey Bldg., Washin^on, D. C. 

A special meeting of the American Statistical Association was held in 
New York, June 8, for the discussion of “Statistics applied to problems of 
retail distribution in department stores." 

The preliminary program of the annual meeting of the American Statis- 
tical Association to be held December 27-29, in Washington, has been issued. 
The general subject for discussion will be “The statistical basis for analyz- 
ing the current economic situation with the object of making forecasts of 
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business conditions in general and for the great groups of economic activi- 
ties in the United States/* Among the more specific topics to be con- 
sidered are “The outlook for 1924<-25 in the United States and abroad/* 
“Trade and transportation,’* “Manufacture,** “Building and mining,** “Agri- 
culture/* and “Banking, credit, and investment.’* 

The National Monetary Association held its annual meeting in New York, 
June 7. The morning session was devoted to “The problem of stabilizing 
price-levels,’* with the following speakers: Hudson B. Hastings, “Analysis 
of the problem**; James H. Rogers, “The problem of the control of cyclical 
fluctuations in the price-level compared with the problem of control of 
secular fluctuations** ; M. C. Rotty, “The business cycle and credit control** ; 
H. A. E. Chandler, “The administration of our excess gold fund in the 
interest of stabilization in Europe and America’*; John R. Commons, “Con- 
trol of the price-level through changes in the rate of discount and redis- 
count.** The general subject for the afternoon was “Inflation and defla- 
tion**: Henry C. Taylor, “From the farmer’s viewpoint*’; George Soule, 
“From the wage-earner’s viewpoint**; John E. Rovensky, “From the view- 
point of the banker*’; Jeremiah W. Jenks, “From the international view- 
point’’; Robert Kuezynski, “From the viewpoint of Germany*'; E. Dana 
Durand, “From the viewpoint of Eastern Europe.*’ The officers elected for 
1923-1924' include John R. Commons, President; H. A. Wallace, W. F. 
Gephart, and L. M. Morse, Vice-Presidents; John Price Jones, Executive 
Secretary; Waddill Catchings, Chairman of Executive Committee. A re- 
search council of nine members was elected. 

Four prizes are offered by Hart Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, for the 
twentieth year for the best studies in the economic field, to be submitted by 
June 1, 1924*. Detailed information in regard to conditions and topics may 
be obtained from Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, 

An American Peace Award of $100,000 has been offered by Edward J. 
Bok. Inquiries should be addressed to the Policy Committee, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

At a meeting of the International Eugenics Congress in September, 1921, 
a committee was appointed to organize the eugenics movement in the United 
States, consisting of Professor Irving Fisher, chairman; Dr, Charles B. 
Davenpoyt, vice-chairman; Professor Henry E. Crampton, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mr. Madison Grant, Dr. C. C. Little, Judge Harry Olson, and Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. The committee has formed an Advisory Council 
of 98 of the leading eugenists and genetists of the United States and is now 
forming a Eugenics Society of the United States. Through a subcommittee 
consisting of Professor Crampton, Professor Roswell Johnson, Dr. Harry 
Laughlin, and Professor Irving Fisher, ex-officio chairman, a eugenics pro- 
gram has been drawn up for gradual adoption. The first problems to be 
considered are selective immigration and the segregation of the unfit. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, held in New York, May 8-11, transportation in all its phases 
in the United States was considered. 

Among the papers read at the meeting of the Taylor Society in Syracuse, 
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New York, in June was one by Dr. Willford I. King on '^Business cycles and 
unemployment.'* 

A National Wheat Conference, called by Governor Preus of Minnesota, 
was held in Chicago in J une, to which were invited representatives of organ- 
izations of agriculture, commerce, elevators, railroads, millers, bakers, re- 
tailers and educational bodies. 

The National Association of Credit Men held a convention in Atlanta, 
Georgia, June 12-15. 

The sixteenth annual conference of the National Tax Association will be 
held at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, September 24-28. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from A. E. Holcomb, secretary, 195 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The Rand School for Social Science held its third summer session this year 
at Camp Tamiment, Forest Park, Pennsylvania. 

The Massachusetts Conference of Social Work is to be held this year in 
Fall River, October 30, 31, and November 1. The program committee has 
selected the general subject, “Immigration and social welfare.** 

The National Municipal League will hold its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 16-17. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Lengue at 261 Broadway, New York City. 

Professors R. C. McCrea and Robert M. Haig, of Columbia University, 
are in charge of the Economic and Industrial Survey of the Committee on 
Plan of New York and Its Environs. They are making a series of investi- 
gations of the most important economic activities of the area, primarily from 
the point of view of space demands. The staff assisting them includes 
W. J. Couper, instructor, Yale University; George Filipetti, assistant, 
School of Business, Columbia University; Dr. A. Ford Hinrichs, instructor, 
Columbia College; Professor V. W. Lanfear, Yale University; Mark C. 
Mills, extension teaching, Columbia University; Professor Mabel New- 
comer, Vassar College; R. W. Roby, instructor. University of Rochester; 
B. M. Selekman, Sage Foundation, New York; Miss Henrietta Walter; 
Miss Faith Williams, fellow, department of economics, Columbia University; 
and Miss Lucy B. Winsor. 

The Babson Institute at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, has completed several studies of the 
rubber, printing, and pottery and clay industries. Progress is now being 
made on studies in paper and asbestos industries and the wholesale dry goods 
trade. 

The Babson Statistical Organization in recent months has made a special 
study of agricultural statistics. One study which portrays the physical 
volume of agricultural production, indicates, first, the changes in the volume 
of agricultural production from year to year, and, second, the changes 
in the government estimate of probable production from month to month 
each year. The relation of these changes to price movements furnishes a 
basis for forecasting. This investigation is based on a ten-year moving 
average. Other studies pertaining to acreage, yield, and production over 
several decades and weather cycles, as affecting crops and acreage cycles. 
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are nearing completion. These studies have been made under the direction 
of Mr. E. G. Plowman, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

This organization has also carried on an inquiry concerning the problem 
of setting up a budget or quota for sales. By a statistical analysis of the 
factors affecting purchasing power a method has been devised to forecast the 
sales of a given concern both in total and as distributed among various 
sales territories. 

The Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is issuing a monthly sheet entitled Institute News, 

The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association (15 West Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City) has been organized on the basis of a clearly 
non-partisan platform for the purpose of cultivating such a public opinion 
as will induce the government of the United States to enter the League of 
Nations. 

The National Institute of Public Administration (261 Broadway, New 
York City) announces a variety of courses for 1923-1924. 

The twenty-first edition of the JAst of Publications of the Department of 
Commerce Available for Distribution has appeared under date of May 1, 
1923. 

The first issue of the American Labor Monthly appeared in May (128 
West 13th St., New York City, $3 per annum). 

The Council of Agriculture, Brisbane, Queensland, has begun publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper. The Queensland Producer. 

A volume entitled Essays in Economic Theory, containing twenty-four 
essays by the late Professor Simon N. Patten, is to be published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. The monographs have been selected and edited by Pro- 
fessor Rexford G. Tugwell, of Columbia University, and the volume will 
contain an appreciative introduction by Professor Henry R. Seager. 

Publications under preparation or recently completed by members of the 
faculty of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, include a text- 
book, The Principles of Economics, by Dr. Raymond T. Bye; a detailed 
study of the St. Lawrence navigation and power project for the Mer- 
chants Association of New York, by Dr. Emory R. Johnson, ^th the 
assistance of other members of his department; and a report for the United 
States Fuel Commission on the causes of strikes in the coal-mining industry, 
by Dr. Joseph H. Willits, assisted by Mr. W. E. Fisher. 

The Cooperative League (167 West Twelfth St., New York City) has 
issued a brief bibliography of material on consumers* cooperation including 
books, pamphlets, and periodical publications. 

Appointments and Resignations 

Dr. George B. Arner is now with the Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, as agricultural statistician. 

Mr. Edison L. Bowers has been appointed assistant in economics at the 
Ohio State University. 

Mr. W. H. Brown has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at the University of West Virginia. 
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Mr. Wayne E. Butterbaugli^ formerly professor of business administration 
at Syracuse University, has been appointed director of education of the 
department of traffic management of LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 

Mr. Paul F. Cadman has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at the University of California. He will also serve as assistant dean of men. 

Dr. Harry T. Collings, professor of economics in the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, supervised during the summer the work of 
twenty “four Federal Vocational Board students from the University of 
Pennsylvania at the University of Mexico. He then visited Venezuela and 
Colombia for four weeks to study the international trade and commercial 
policies of those countries. 

Mr. H. S. Conklin, Jr., formerly instructor in economics, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in economics at Lafayette College. 

Mr. Mervyn Crobaugh, of Stanford University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics in Indiana University. 

Mr. Ralph C. Epstein has resigned as instructor in economics at North- 
western University to continue his graduate work at Harvard University. 

Mr. H. B. Eversole, of Illinois University, will be an instructor in 
economics at Indiana University this year. 

Mr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Cornelius W. Fink, who has been assistant in economics at the Ohio 
State University during the past year, has been promoted to an instructor- 
ship in the^ame department. 

Miss Marjorie Lome Franklin, of the department of economics and 
politics at Bryn Mawr College, was appointed last February as economic 
expert on commercial treaties for the Tariff Commission. 

• Mr. Martin A. Gearhart, of the University of Iowa School of Commerce, 
has been appointed instructor in economics and social institutions in Prince- 
ton University. 

Mr. L. W. Graves^ of the University of California, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho as assistant professor of economics. He will devote part 
of the "year to teaching and the remainder to investigational work in the 
economic position of the basic industries of the state. 

Mr. Walton H. Hamilton has resigned the Olds professorship of eco- 
ncsmics Amherst College. 

Mr. Elmo P. Hohman has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Northwestern University. 

My. Frank U- Hunt, who was last year assistant in economics at the 
University of Illinois, has accepted a similar position at the Ohio State 
l/niversity for this year. 

Dr. Ellsworth. Huntington attended the Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress 
in Australia during the summer, as delegate from Yale University. 

Mr, Henry F. James has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 
of geography and industry in the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Dr. Thomas L. Kibler^ professor of business administration for the past 
three years at the University of Washington, Seattle, has been elected as 
professor of economics at the University of North Carolina, beginning 
with the fall quarter. 

Dr. E. A. Eancaid, associate professor of economics at the University 
of Virginia, taught at the summer session of the University of California. 

Dr. Charles K. Knight, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to the rank of professor of insurance. 

Dr. Roland L. Kramer, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to an assistant professorship of commerce and 
transportation. 

Mr. Clarence A. Kulp, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to an assistant professorship of insurance. 

Mr. Jeremiah Lockwood has been promoted to be assistant professor of 
accounting in the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Harley L. Lutz has resigned his position as head of the depart- 
ment of economics at Oberlin College to accept an appointment to a pro- 
fessorship of economics at Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Mr. John J. Maginnis, instructor in agricultural economics at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, has resigned to accept a commercial position. 

Dr. H. H. Maynard has resigned his position at the State College of 
Washington to accept a place as professor of business organization at Ohio 
State University, where he will work in the field of marketing. 

Professor James E. Moffat, of Indiana University, has been given leave 
of absence during 1923-1924 for study abroad. 

Dr. Charles S. Morgan has resigned from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to accept a position on the staff of the Institute of Economics. 

^ Mr. Loyle A. Morrison has been appointed instructor in the department 
of economics and social institutions in Princeton University. 

Mr. A. H. Mowbray, for several years actuary of the National Council 
of Workmen's Compensation Insurance in New York, has been appointed 
associate professor of insurance at the University of California, 

Mr. Walter F. Muhlbach has resigned his position as instructor in finance 
at the University of Cincinnati and has accepted a similar position at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Mr. Carl A. Naether, formerly of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed assistant professor at the University of Southern California, 
where he will conduct courses in business correspondence and salesmaimhip. 

Dr. Milton N. Nelson, of the University of Illinois, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of business organization in the College of Con^- 
merce, Ohio State University. 

Mr. Towne Joseph Nylander, who has been assistant in economics in 
the University of California, has been appointed instructor in economics and 
social institutions in Princeton University. 

Dr. Ralph L. Power, associate professor of economics and commerce in 
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the University of Southern California^ has resigned to become director of 
the new Pasadena Glen School for Boys. Dr. Power will continue at 
Southwestern University as professorial lecturer in commerce. 

Dr. James Harvey Rogers^ of the economics department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of economics at the University of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Louis Edwin Smart, formerly assistant, has been made instructor in 
economics at the Ohio State University. 

Miss Lucy W. Stebbins has been advanced from associate professor to 
professor of social economics at the University of California. She will also 
serve as dean of women. 

Dr. W. H. Steiner, formerly acting chief of the division of analysis and 
research of the Federal Reserve Board, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Business and Civic Administration of the College of 
the City of New York, and will conduct courses in banking and finance. 
He continues to serve as economist of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 

Miss Helen Louise Stitt has been appointed assistant in economics at the 
Ohio State University. 

Mr. Charles M. Strong, who has been carrying courses in marketing, 
economics, and ocean transportation at Boston University, College of 
Business Administration, has been promoted from assistant to associate 
professor. 

Dr. Eussell Tylor has been appointed assistant professor in sociology 
and economics at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Professor U. G. Weatherly, of Indiana University, taught in the summer 
session at Cornell University. 

Professor Roger H. Wells, of Harvard University, has been appointed 
associate In economics in the department of economics and politics at Br^< 
Mawr College. 

Mr. Virgil Willet has been promoted from an assistantship to an in- 
structorship in economics at the Ohio State University. 

Professor N. R. Whitney has been granted a year’s leave of absence by 
the University of Cincinnati to carry on research work for the Proctor and 
Gamble Company. 

Professor A. B. Wolfe, who has for the last nine years been head of 
the department of economics and sociology at the University of Texas, has 
accepted a position as professor of economics at the Ohio State University, 
where his special field of work will be economic theory. 

Dr. Donald R. Young, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to be assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. Hubert W. Yount has been made instructor in agricultural economics 
at Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Mr. Cullen Caswell Zimmerman, who was last year an instructor in 
economics at the University of Missouri, has been made an assistant pro- 
fessor at that university. 
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CURRENCY INFLATION IN EASTERN EUROPE WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO POLAND 

Not one of the countries of Eastern Europe has escaped a great 
depreciation of its currency. In those which stand best — Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland — the present exchange value of the paper money 
is only from one sixth to one tenth of par. In Poland it takes some 
hundreds of thousands of marks to equal a dollar. The Russians have 
lopped off six ciphers from their notes, but the “1923 rouble” is still 
far too small a unit for practical convenience. 

Nevertheless the currency situation is by no means hopeless. In 
Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania and Czechoslovakia the issue 
of new paper money ceased some little time ago, and that through the 
efforts of the people themselves with little or no aid from foreign loans. 
The cessation of inflation in Austria has been accomplished only by 
outside aid, but there is reason to hope that the stabilization of her 
crown can be kept permanent through local measures. Most of the 
other countries of Eastern Europe could do as well as their neighbors 
if they would only set themselves seriously about it. The pace of infla- 
tj^ in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia has already been .greatly 
slowed down. In any case, on account of the primarily agricultural 
character of most of Eastern Europe, currency depreciation has not 
had such serious effects as in industrialized Germany. In the face of 
it almost all of the countries have made real progress toward recovery 
from the terrific consequences of war. 

Of all countries of Europe, Poland offers the most interesting field 
for study of currency depreciation. The inflation is still goitig on 
there, faster indeed than ever. Moreover depreciation in Poland is, 
as it were, pure and undefiled ; its effects can be studied independently, 
in large measure, of other abnormal and complicating factors. Unlike 
Austria, whose curtailed resources are scarcely adequate to support 
its huge capital but which in its orphanage has been fostered by its 
former enemies ; unlike Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria, which lie 
under the overhanging cloud of reparations ; unlike Greece, which has 
just emerged from war defeated, Poland has well-balanced and sufficient 
resources, is subject to no extraordinary financial burdens, and has 
been for fully three years at peace* The extraordinary expenses 
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entailed by the war with Soviet Russia explain, even if they do not 
justify, the inflation of the first two years of Poland’s independence. 
Since then, however, there has been little excuse for continuing vast 
paper money issues — ^perhaps the only excuse lies in the diflSculty of 
gaining any foothold on the steep and glassy slope when once the slid- 
ing process has begun. 

The Vitality of Fiat Currency 

After all, the most striking fact brought out by the currency experi- 
ence of all Eastern Europe is that paper money continues to circulate 
fairly generally despite any degree of depreciation it may suffer, and 
for that reason a country is not literally forced to quit printing it 
because of its uselessness. This extraordinary vitality of paper money 
belies many of the prophecies, but it is really only a natural thing. If 
notes still pass when they have dropped to the tenth of their original 
buying power, why not, after all, when they have reached the hundredth 
or the ten-thousandth part of their former value. Each given stage 
may be considered a new starting point. He to whom currency is 
tendered thinks not of its value a year or a month ago, but of its value 
today and its probable value next week or next month. The degree to 
which depreciation checks the use of paper money depends upon the 
i^eed with which it is being put forth, not on the lowness of the value 
already reached. 

Moreover the question whether paper money will ever be redeemed, 
at par or any other figure, has very little to do with its circulation. 
Broadly speaking people give thought to the political and financial 
position of the government issuing the currency not as affecting its 
ultimate redeemability but only as affecting the probable rate of future 
emissions. The money circulates not because of promises it carries, 
not because it is legal tender, but because it is the customary medium 
of exchange and any medium is better than barter. 

When the writer was in Kief in 1920, during the short interval when 
the Poles occupied the city, there were five kinds of currency in circula- 
tion — ^Polish marks, Czar roubles or counterfeits of them issued by the 
soviets, soviet roubles, the “karbovanci” issued by the then existing 
Ukrainian government of Petlura, and the ‘‘grivni” issued by that 
ephemeral Ukrainian government of Skoropadsky which the Germans 
had set up in 1917. This government was many times buried. Soviets, 
Denikin, Petlura and the Poles had all ruled — some of them two or more 
times — in Kief after its demise. Yet of all these currencies the most 
popular — especially after the bolshevik army had surrounded the city 
and Polish prestige there was rapidly waning — was the grivni. Pre- 
sumably the explanation lies chiefly in the fact that it was the most 
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familiar among the peasants, but one cannot help believing that one 
reason lay in the very extinctness of the government issuing this cur- 
rency — it could not, like the others, print any more! Certainly confi- 
dence in the redeemability of the grivni had absolutely nothing to do 
with its acceptance. 

Relation of Prices to Volume of Currency 

While currency continues to circulate even when issues reach astro- 
nomical figures, its use is, of course, materially affected. The inflation 
however, puts two quite opposing forces at work. On the one hand, 
people tend to pass paper money on as fast as possible, in order that it 
may not lose value in their hands. Hoarding of currency virtually 
ceases, even in countries where the stocking was once the chief bank. 
In some cases the aversion to holding currency results in resort to 
barter, but nowhere, as far as can be ascertained, has barter become 
the predominant method of exchange. This hastening of the flow of 
money tends to cause prices to outstrip the increase in the quantity of 
currency in circulation. On the other hand, the fact that currency 
is falling in value cuts down bank deposits and consequently the use 
of checks as means of payment. It also cuts down charge accounts 
and other credit arrangements by which a whole series of purchases 
can be settled at one time with a minimum use of currency. These 
changes go toward throwing a greater burden on the money itself and 
thus toward holding down prices. 

Which of these opposing forces would have got the upper hand in a 
given country, had other conditions remained unchanged while depre- 
ciation was going on, can never be known. Probably the former in 
most of the countries. But other conditions were not unchanged. 
Above all was the relation of prices to volume of currency affected by 
the fall in production, and especially in sales of commodities, which 
came with the war and its aftermath. Agriculture :s the basic in- 
dustry of Eastern Europe. Even in normal times a very much larger 
proportion of the agricultural products of this region are consumed on 
the farm or in the local community, than is the case in America. The 
proportion entering markets and requiring the use of currency is 
relatively small. With the decline in the production of these commodi- 
ties the proportion entering the market declined still more. This cut- 
ting down of marketed output naturally boosted prices and may readily 
have been a more important factor in doing so than the hastening of 
the flow of currency. 

It is difficult to determine, for any given country of Eastern Europe, 
just what change has taken place as compared with pre-war times in 
the relation between the level of prices and the volume of currency. 
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The chief hindrance lies in the changes in national boundaries, which 
make it impossible to know at all closely how much money was formerly 
in use in countries as they now exist. Such approximate data as are 
available indicate that, especially during the earlier stages of inflation, 
the rise of prices decidedly outstripped the increase of currency. Natur- 
ally this difference in pace tended gradually to become less marked. 
In Poland the growth in production during the past two or three years 
has largely offset any added disposition to pass on money rapidly. Not 
wholly so however, for, as compared with January, 1921, the volume 
of currency outstanding in April, 1928, had multiplied 39 fold, while 
retail prices had multiplied 54 times. 

The experience of Poland, as well as that of several other Eastern 
European countries which have been studied, shows that, while inflation 
is actively proceeding, price movements manifest during short-time 
periods much greater departures from their general trend than changes 
in the volume of currency. Prices in Poland have actually declined at 
times, although paper money was increasing during each and every 
moid:h ; at other times prices have increased much faster than currency. 
These cyclical price movements have been sharper and of shorter dura- 
tion than is common in countries with more stable currency. They are 
due chiefly to variations — sometimes sudden variations — in public 
opinion as to the future of the currency. 

For example, in October, 1921, the Polish Finance Minister Michalski 
announced a new and fairly vigorous policy of taxation. The people 
began to count in advance on a reduction in the activity of the printing 
presses which was actually achieved only in the spring of 1922. Prices, 
which had been sky-rocketing during the summer, declined for a month 
or two and then remained virtually stationary for some months. As a 
natural reaction, when the belated check on emissions actually arrived, 
prices fpr some time outstripped currency issues. The still more extra- 
ordinary price movements since the middle of 1922 may best be de- 
scribed in another connection, ^ 

Not only are sharp cyclical movements in the general level of prices 
thus brought about by currency inflation, but comparison of more 
detailed statistics in Poland shows that there is a tendency toward 
somewhat greater variation in the relationship between prices of differ- 
ent commodities, and between those in different cities, than would prob- 
ably occur in a normal currency situation. 

It is a familiar fact that in countries where currency is fairly stable 
the movements of wholesale prices usually precede those of retail prices, 
and take on a greater amplitude. The same phenomenon appears in 
Poland and other countries suffering from inflation, but it is not clear 
that the difference between wholesale and retail price movements is any 
more marked than in countries with normal currency conditions. 
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Wages and Cost of Living 

Especially interesting is the question of wages. Just as in countries 
with more stable currency, so in those undergoing inflation, wages, and 
more especially salaries, tend to lag behind rising prices. In Poland, 
at any rate, this tendency has been scarcely, and perhaps not at all, 
more marked than in countries where price advances are slower and due 
to more normal causes. In a way the very conspicuousness of price 
jumps makes it easier for the wage or salary earner to prove his need 
of increased pay. 

In comparing current with’ pre-war wages in Eastern Europe it must 
be borne in mind that there have been decided changes affecting wages 
apart from currency inflation. The fact that the total production of 
conmiodities was less tended to bring down real wages. On the other 
hand the working classes came out of the war better organized and 
stronger politically than they entered it. Everywhere they have gained 
the equal ballot. It is quite possible that a lower real wage may re- 
present a larger fraction of the output of industry than before the war. 
Just what influence currency inflation has played among these conflict- 
ing factors cannot be determined with any certainty. 

There is no general index of wages in Poland. A recent ofiicial publi- 
cation gave comparisons between 1914 and December, 1921, for sixteen 
classes of wage-earners, fairly typical in character. Between these 
two dates the cost of living in Warsaw, in terms of paper money, had 
multiplied 467 fold. The advance in wages for these sixteen classes of 
wage-earners ranged from 274 to 744 fold, and in eleven cases was 
greater than that in the cost of living. It should be noted, -however, 
that the cost of living of a workingman’s family in Poland has risen 
much less than the level of commodity prices, chiefly by reason of the 
fact that rent of dwelling, formerly constituting about a fifth of the 
total budget, has been artificially held down until it has become a frac- 
tion of one per cent of the total. 

Sdmewhat more precise data are available for short-time comparisons 
of wages and cost of living since the war. For example, among 
eighteen classes of wage-earners, twelve increased their wages during 
the course of the year 1921 by more than the increase in the cost of 
living. Similar figures for the period from January to October, 1922, 
show that wages kept up fairly with living costs. It is a striking fact 
that throughout the years since the war, labor disturbances have been 
comparatively unimportant; there has been nothing comparable with 
the great strikes in England or with the coal strike of 1922 in our own 
country. 

It goes without saying that in countries where prices are rising by 
leaps and bounds, great public attention is devoted to cost-of-living 
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statistics. In a number of industries in Poland it has become custom- 
ary to enter into contracts by which employers bind themselves to 
advance wages pari passu with the officially reported index of living 
costs. The government has long pursued thq same policy with respect 
to its employees. 


Investments^ Savings, and Credit 

There is little need to stress the seriousness of the blow which cur- 
rency inflation deals to investments, savings, and credit. In a primarily 
agricultural country, however, the shock is less severe than in a highly 
industrial country like Germany. 

Bonds, mortgages, and other long-term evidences of indebtedness in 
Poland have been practically wiped out altogether. The number of 
persons dependent on such securities for their income was compara- 
tively small in Poland, however. Moreover, unjust as this process 
may be to the holders of securities, it can hardly be regarded as an un- 
mixed evil from the point of view of the general progress of the country. 
It relieves the active producers at the expense of the inactive investors. 
As already stated, rents in cities have also been held down artificially 
by government decree, so that owners of dwelling houses have suffered 
almost as much as security holders. What they have lost the working 
classes have gained, and this has been one of the influences in preventing 
labor unrest. 

Currency inflation no doubt lessens greatly the accumulation of new 
capital. A considerable fraction of the savings which normally go to 
build up capital are made by persons seeking a safe investment at a 
fixed rate of return. Naturally these investments lose their attractive- 
ness. The only securities which are in any demand are stocks of cor- 
porations, and these appeal only to a limited number. Such savings 
as take place are chiefly by corporations themselves and by active pro- 
ducers who put surplus earnings into the expansion of their own 
business. 

It is of course impossible to measure the effect of currency depre- 
ciation in checking savings. The capacity of Eastern European coun- 
tries to save would have been much less after than before the war in 
any case. In Poland there is reason to believe that on the whole the 
amount of capital employed in industry has increased slightly since 
the armistice, though there has been a tendency to let plant and ma- 
chinery depreciate so long as they would work at all efficiently, and to 
devote any available new capital to rehabilitating direct war damage. 
The need for long-term loans for the rehabilitation of the agricultural 
property destroyed during the war has in some small measure been 
met by government advances. 
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From the standpoint of manufacturing and mining industry and of 
commerce the most serious effect of currency inflation lies in the weaken- 
ing — one may almost say the destruction — of ordinary commercial 
credit. Bank loans fall to an absolute minimum. For example, 19 
of the leading commercial banks of Poland — comprising over half of 
the banking business of the country apart from that of the State Bank 
— reported on December 31, 1922, individual deposits of only 55 billion 
marks. This sum was equal at the rate of exchange at that time to only 
about 3 million dollars, and even on the basis of the internal buying 
power of currency it would be reckoned at less than twice that 
amount in dollars. This figure of deposits was less than half as great 
as the amount of new paper currency issued by the government during 
December. The loans of these banks are of course correspondingly 
insignificant. 

In every country where the process of currency inflation is going on, 
one hears many complaints of the shortage of currency. It is often 
seriously urged that the government should print more paper money 
simply because the high level of prices demands it. Of course the print- 
ing of more money would not give the slightest relief, since the real 
trouble is shortage of credit. 

In the same way, currency inflation reduces greatly the volume of 
sales on credit. The whole business community, in fact, goes over 
primarily to a cash basis. Unquestionably this great reduction of 
credit transactions lessens the production of commodities and checks 
their flow from hand to hand. Nevertheless the commercial community 
learns to adapt itself to this method of conducting affairs, ^nd gets 
along after a fairly satisfactory fashion. 

The demand for short-term credit in Poland has been met in some 
measure by government loans. Until recently the method of handling 
these loans was such as to involve a virtual subsidy to industry. The 
interest charges of the State Bank w'ere insufficient to cover the depre- 
ciation of the currency between the time of lending and the time of 
payment.' The subsidy feature of these loans was indeed a more 
important aid to industry than the mere securing of credit. The 
burden of the subsidy was currently borne by the general public of the 
country, by reason of the increased pace of price inflation necessitated 
by the paper issues out of which these loans were advanced. There is 
something to be said in defense of this policy under the circumstances. 
It tended to keep manufacturing industry busy, and urban labor 
employed. It put the economic strength of the entire population 
behind the weakest point in the line. It probably helped in consid- 
erable measure toward that marked recovery in industry which has 
taken place in Poland during the last three of four years. The recent 
change in the basis of these government loans is described later. 
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Relation of Exchange to Internal Buying Power 

One of the most discussed aspects of currency depreciation is the 
relation between the internal value of money, as expressed by the price 
level, and its value in exchange for foreign currency, especially for. 
“sound currency.” The only practicable method of determining this 
relation statistically is by the use of general index numbers of prices 
and of exchange. Comparison of prices of specific commodities or 
services is not sufficiently precise, nor sufficiently comprehensive. The 
index number for exchange at a given post-war date is computed in 
comparison with par, or with the exchange rate before the war. This 
index is compared with the index numbers of the prices of commodities 
in the two countries, calculated on a pre-war base. It is essential, of 
course, to take account of the movement of prices in the “sound money” 
country as well as in that with depreciated currency.' This procedure 
naturally does not take into account any difference which may have 
existed between the buying power of money in the two countries before 
the war; it is a method of comparing changes in buying power only. 
However, it is precisely these changes which are of interest. 

Using this method for Poland, it appears, as might have been ex- 
pected, that the internal value of the Polish mark has fallen much 
less than its value in exchange for dollars. Employing an elliptical 
expression, its value at home has at all times since the war been much 
greater than its value in the United States. The ratio has averaged 
about 1.8 to 1, or nearly double. The ratio has fluctuated between 
a maximum of about 2% to 1 and a minimum of about 1 ^/ 5 . 

Exchange rates vary more sharply than prices in countries with 
rapidly depreciating currency. This is especially noteworthy in day- 
to-day fluctuations, but it sometimes appears conspicuously over pe- 
riods of weeks or even months. There was a time in the latter part of 
1921 when the exchange value of the Polish mark, for dollars, was ac- 
tually rising materially, while internal prices were about stationary. 
On the other hand, during the third quarter of 1922 exchange f^l much 
more rapidly than internal prices rose. From November to May the 

*The procedure may be illustrated thus: The average exchange rate of the Polish 
mark during the first quarter of 1921 was 767 to the dollar. Par being 4.2 marks 
per dollar, the index number for exchange was 18,300 (767 -f 4.2 X 100). The 
index number for prices (retail — the wholesale index being about the same) 
during the quarter, taking 1914 as 100, was 24,700. However in the United States 
the prices during the first quarter of 1921 were 1.62 times higher than before the 
war. The relative index for Polish prices as compared with American prices is 
thus 24,700 -f 1.62, or 16,200. The ratio of the internal value of Polish currency to 
its exchange value for dollars was thus as 18,300: 16,200 or as 1.20 to 1. Were it 
not for the rise in prices in the United States the buying power of the mark in 
Poland at the time would have been less than its buying power in the United States, 
the ratio being 18,300: 24,700. The ratio at this period was the lowest at any time 
since the armistice. 
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prices and exchange movements were fairly parallel, prices on the whole 
having risen somewhat more than exchange fell. During June, in 
sympathy with the break in the Gt^rman mark, the Polish exchange fell 
enormously, far outstripping the rise in prices. During July and 
August the movements were again more nearly parallel. These varia- 
tions in the relation between the internal and the foreign value of the 
currency are due largely to the fact that changes in public sentiment 
with regard to the future of the currency are reflected more quickly 
upon the central bourses in which exchange is bought and sold than 
upon the considerable range of commodities which enter the general 
price index. Certain of the abnormal exchange movements in Poland 
also have been attributable to direct interference of the government in 
the exchange market. 

The experience of other countries with rapidly falling currency, as 
regards the relation of internal to exchange value of money, has been 
substantially similar to that of Poland. For example, tlie money of 
Rumania and Bulgaria has at most times since the end of the war 
been worth considerably more at home than in exchange for dollars, 
and in both the exchange has been subject to the sharper fluctuations. 
On the other hand when Czechoslovakia and Finland succeeded in stop- 
ping their printing presses — the former even in reducing the out- 
standing currency some twenty per cent — tlie exchange value of their 
currency rose rapidly while prices at home remained stationary or fell 
but little, so that an approximate equilibrium between the domestic 
and foreign value of the money was soon established. It may be noted 
that the effect of this rather sudden reversal of relations — especially 
in the case of Czechoslovakia — was by no means pleasing tfo the busi- 
ness community. It checked exports and invited imports of goods 
competing with home producers. 

Depreciation and Foreign Trade 

What has been the effect upon Poland’s foreign trade of the excess 
of thcvinternal over the external value of its currency.^^ Apparently 
by no means so important as some of the theorists had prophesied. 
Poland has quite steadily increased her imports in the face of the 
currency situation. Naturally the import of unnecessary goods has 
been checked, partly by their expensiveness in terms of Polish money, 
partly by direct restrictions of government aimed to strengthen the 
exchange. Those foreign goods, however, which Poland has to have 
to keep her industries going and to supply essential needs of her people 
have been imported in no mean volume. The imports of the first half 
of 1923 were valued at $110,000,000 (converting at exchange rates). 
Exchange transactions are, after all, only machinery; the driving 
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forces of importation are need for goods and means with which to pay. 
Poland’s exports, which since the annexation of Polish Silesia have 
equalled if not exceeded the imports ($116,000,000 during the first half 
of 1928) together with the large emigrant remittances from the United 
States, have furnished the means to pay. It is specially noteworthy 
that, except during the last few months, Poland has steadily increased 
her imports of cotton from sound-money America, the imports finally 
reaching a point in excess of those before the war and representing 
about one eighth of the total imports in value. 

The sharp fluctuations in exchange — or more strictly in the relation 
between exchange and internal prices — do more to hamper imports 
than the low level of exchange in itself. It is chiefly by reason of these 
fluctuations that credit transactions in import trade are largely elimin- 
ated. Such credit deals as are made are based on foreign currency ; the 
Polish cotton mills have been able to buy a considerable part of their 
requirements in this way. The fluctuations in exchange also make 
it risky for foreigners to carry consignment stocks in Poland. In 
general they tend to necessitate a hand to mouth conduct of business. 

As regards the effect of currency depreciation on Poland’s exports, 
there is little clear evidence that she has gained much through that 
ability to undersell competitors in sounder-money countries, of which 
some writers have made so much. Like so many other countries whose 
currency has gone bad, Poland since the war has had difficulty to pro- 
duce enough goods to supply her own needs, and has had less than 
normal to export at any price. The advantage in competition has been 
confined to a limited number of commodities in which labor constitutes 
a large fraction of cost and in which imported materials play no great 
part. Poland’s exports have been mainly of goods which “sell them- 
selves” — of raw materials and partly finished products — though of late 
there has been considerable exportation of textiles. The growth of 
Poland’s exports must be attributed chiefly to the gradual recovery of 
industry, rather than to advantage in competition arising from the 
currency situation. ^ 

Recent Developments in Poland 

Had the present article been written some months ago, the summary 
as to the Polish currency situation up to that time would have been 
somewhat as follows: Depreciation had hampered but by no means 
prevented the recovery of production and of trade. Its effects had 
been, on the whole, less serious than had been generally expected. Agri- 
culture, the most important industry of all, had been affected but little 
by the currency situation. Year by year more land had been planted, 
until the area cultivated in 1922 was nearly nine tenths of normal (and 
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still more was planted in 1923). Manufacturing and mining industries 
had made marked strides toward recovery. In Poland proper — as dis- 
tinguished from Polish Silesia annexed in the middle of 1922 — coal 
production last year was above that of 1913. The textile industry, 
by far the most important manufacture, had reached almost its pre- 
war output. Employers had encountered little difficulty with labor, 
and the working classes had seen their pay rise in fair parallel with 
the cost of living. Foreign trade had shown a decided measure of 
growth; 

However, the spring and summer of 1923 have witnessed a severe 
industrial depression in Poland, and in considerable measure this was 
an outgrowth of the currency inflation. The tax measures of Michal- 
ski, above mentioned, had been of a temporary character only, and from 
the middle of 1922 government expenditures began to run far ahead of 
revenue; paper money issues piled up rapidly. All through the sum- 
mer of 1922 a cabinet crisis prevailed; the cabinet finally formed con- 
sidered itself provisional only pending the November elections. These 
elections for some months brought no stability to the political situation. 
The whole situation was such as to undermine confidence in the future 
of the currency. 

Prices in consequence rose with unprecedented swiftness. They far 
outstripped even the floods of new paper money. People rushed to put 
their money into something stable — into goods or into foreign exchange 
or foreign securities. This peculiar form of speculation had pretty 
much the same effect as speculation for a rise in prices in a country 
with “stable” currency. It led to overproduction, or at any rate to an 
overstocking of merchants’ shelves. Meantime tlie government for some 
time continued its previous policy of helping industry out by means of 
loans which amounted to subsidies, and which enabled it to go on ex- 
pending when the part of prudence would have been to reef sail. 

The reaction was inevitable. The gradual building up of manu- 
facturing industry had given place to a mushroom activity. Just as in 
ordinary* commercial cycles, even had there been no special con- 
tributing causes, reversion of public sentiment would soon have led to 
depression. But the break was hastened by two new factors. In the 
first place the government began to get its feet on the ground, to show 
signs of stability, and to put forth proposals looking to a gradual sani- 
fication of the finances. The Finance Minister announced a new pro- 
gram of retrenchment and of increased taxation — a program which has 
since, after several months of delay, been in part enacted into law. The 
public began to count on a prompt reduction in the rate of currency 
emissions — a confidence which proved ill-founded, but which brought 
with it a reduction in that abnormal demand for goods which had 
characterized the previous months, and tended toward business de- 
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pression. At the same time the government changed its policy regard- 
ing loans to industry; in general it cut out the subsidy feature by the 
interesting device of expressing advances in terms of a theoretical 
sound currency. This was a necessary step toward checking inflation, 
but the effect of its sudden application was naturally severe upon in- 
dustry and commerce. 

During January and February, when the distrust in the currency 
had reached its highest point, prices had increased more than two and 
half fold. During March and April, although the volume of currency 
outstanding greatly increased, prices rose very slowly, which meant a 
considerable fall in real returns. The prices of some commodities even 
fell in terms of marks. Demand for goods fell off with great sudden- 
ness. Stocks on merchants’ shelves remained unsalable. Speculation 
was shaken out. Manufacturers had to go on part time, or close down 
entirely. 

Fortunately for employers, most of them had refused, during Jan- 
uary and February, when prices were soaring, to follow the usual 
custom of raising wages to the full extent of the advance in living 
coats. Consequently they did not have to lower wages when the de- 
pression came, and on the other hand labor, recognizing the crisis, 
did not push demands for wage advances. 

The industrial depression in Poland has continued down to the 
present time (October 1, 1923), although there have been, during the 
past few months, further marked changes in the currency and exchange 
situation. The Diet failed to act promptly on the recommendations 
for increasing taxation, although finally during the summer an im- 
portant measure was passed which will go into effect at the beginning 
of 1924. Meantime the printing presses have been turnings out marks 
faster than ever. During August, the amount of paper money out- 
standing was increased more than 50 per cent, and at the end of the 
month was more than 17 times greater than it had been 12 pat^nths 
previously, standing at nearly 7 trillions of marks. While both *the 
fall of exchange and the rise of domestic prices from February to May 
were at a comparatively moderate pace, there was an astonishing 
break in June. In the course of a week or two, the number of marks 
necessary to buy a dollar rose from around 50,000 to 140,000. The 
wholesale price index for June was 67 per cent higher than for May. 
The government suddenly introduced most stringent measures for con- 
trolling trade and exchange, going so far for a short time as to make 
it almost impossible to efl*ect payments even for imports already de- 
livered. These measures checked temporarily the fall of exchange 
rates — though unofficial transactions were made at rates far lower than 
the official figures. The government was soon, however, forced by 
public opinion to abandon these excessive measures and even official 
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exchange rates again fell with great rapidity, so that at the end of 
August it took 14 times as many marks to buy a dollar as at the 
beginning of January, the rate being 250,000. 

The people now see that until the new tax measures go into elfect 
at the beginning of 1924, the printing of paper currency will have to 
continue at a galloping pace and there is naturally no attempt to dis- 
count so long in advance a slackening of the rate of fall in exchange 
which may then be anticipated. At latest reports, the Polish tex- 
tile industry, which is more affected than any other important in- 
dustry by disturbances in exchange conditions, was operating at about 
half time. The general policy of the mill owners recently has been to 
buy raw cotton only after they have accumulated foreign currency with 
which to pay, such accumulations being derived chiefly by exports of 
finished textiles. 

The recent industrial depression in Poland has been in part a penalty 
of inflation, though it might have occurred perhaps in any case. In 
judging its significance, it should be borne in mind that this is the first 
real set-back which Polish industry has encountered since the war and 
that almost every country, however sound its currency, has experienced 
more or less grave depression at times, or continuously, during that 
period. The crisis in Poland has not been more severe than those from 
which a good many other countries have suffered. That it has not been 
more severe is probably attributable largely to the fact that manu- 
facturing industry is not the major factor in Polish economic life, the 
country being primarily agricultural. Several of the barometers which 
reflect economic tendencies have shown little disturbance even dur- 
ing the present year. The number of cars loaded on the Palish rail- 
roads (not jpounting Polish Silesia) during the second quarter of 1928, 
when the depression in manufacturing industry was at its height, was 
appreciably greater than in the corresponding period of 1922, and 
during July and August the car loadings were nearly at maximum 
figures; Coal production both in Poland proper and in Polish Silesia 
has continued practically without change. Even imports and exports 
in the aggregate have kept up well. Back of this stability in activity 
along these lines has been the appreciable increase in the acreage plant- 
ed to crops and the prospects of an excellent yield, since fully realized. 

Resort to a Theoretical Stable Currency 

The resort to a theoretical sound currency, to which reference has 
been made, is a very interesting development in Poland. Long ago the 
Poles determined that, in due time, they would have a currency unit 
of their own to replace the mark which they had inherited from the 
German occupation. This unit is to be the same in value as the gold 
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franc, and is to be called ‘‘zloty,’’ which means the “gold.” At inter- 
vals for some time past they have contemplated the immediate intro- 
duction of new paper money of this denomination, but the more 
thoughtful pointed out that it was useless to make a change until the 
budget was balanced so that the printing of notes to cover government 
deficit could be stopped. However, the habit of thinking for certain 
purposes in terms of “zloty” gradually became established. The govern- 
ment, recognizing that the inevitable continuance of inflation would 
make budget estimates in terms of marks impossible of realization, 
began early in 1922 to express them in — at least to translate them 
into — terms of zloty. 

Naturally this conception of a stable measure of value has begun to 
enter into credit transactions. Already before any debts were express- 
ed in terms of zloty there had been various time transactions in which 
obligations were expressed in something other than Polish marks — 
in foreign currency, or in terms of some commodity. Of late the prac- 
tice has taken on wider proportions and more definite form. Private 
banks, in some cases, carry deposits and make loans in zloty. As 
already stated, the State Bank now makes its loans mostly in that way. 
Last fall the government began the sale of bonds payable partly in 
zloty and partly in Polish marks.* This spring short-term notes to a 
considerable amount were issued exclusively on the zloty basis. 

The use of the zloty in credit contracts means simply that, when a 
given number of marks are loaned their equivalent in zloty is calculated, 
and the borrower agrees to repay a sufficient number of marks to equal 
the same number of zloty. The relation between the mark and the 
zloty is i)ow usually calculated by the use of the index number of whole- 
sale prices. Two or three other methods are sometimes employed — 
the exchange value of the mark for the Swiss franc, the price of rye 
or of some specified combination of staples, or a mean between the ex- 
change for Swiss francs and some commodity price or prices. 

How well this resort to a theoretical currency will work it is yet too 
early to forecast. It may serve in considerable measure to reestablish 
credit, which could never have been accomplished by means cf obliga- 
tions expressed in a rapidly depreciating money unit. 

As far as I am aware, Poland is the only country except Russia 

^he method was to accept in payment for a single bond a fixed and unchanging 
number of Polish marks, plus another variable number calculated as the equivalent 
of a specified number of aloty, this number being based, nominally, on the exchange 
rate of marks for Swiss francs. As a matter of fact, in order to make the bonds 
more attractive, the price was fixed at a smaller number of marks than corresponded 
to the actual exchange rate. The bonds are repayable on the same principle. The 
total amount which the government was able to sell was comparatively small, as is 
indicated by the fact that the issue of paper money continued practically without 
diminution. 
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in which systematic resort to a theoretical currency has occurred. In 
Soviet Russia the metliod has been tried in a variety of ways, and with 
little success — at least until recently — but Russian economic life is 
upturned by so many other factors besides currency depreciation that 
experience in this respect has little evidential value. 

Prospects for Currency Sanification 

The direction in which an ultimate remedy for the Polish currency 
situation must be sought is fairly clear. As economists seem pretty 
generally to agree, a country in such a plight should not seek to reduce 
greatly, if at all, the volume of paper money outstanding. To do so 
would entail far too heavy a burden on the government treasury, would 
work great injustice to those who have borrowed money already greatly 
depreciated, would do little to remedy the injustice done to pre-war 
creditors, would cause serious labor difficulties, and would gravely dis- 
turb foreign trade. To stop for good and all the printing of paper 
money, and to stabilize it at the then existing value, revaluing the unit 
at some convenient figure, is all that it is wise to attempt. 

This stabilization demands, of course, a balancing of the govern- 
ment budget. Poland cannot greatly reduce her expenditures, although 
foreign critics pretty commonly insist that her military expenditures 
ought to be cut dovrn. For that matter, government expenditures are 
comparatively low — in the neighborhood of $10 per capita annually if 
one converts on the basis of internal value of money, and considerably 
less if conversion is based on exchange rates. The domestic debt — not 
counting, of course, the seven trillions of paper currency — has been 
wiped out by the depreciation itself. The foreign debt is only about 
$300,000,000. Poland has the necessary resources and productive 
capacity to support its government on the present scale. 

The initial step in curing the currency disease must be by adding 
very materially to taxation and to the revenue from public service 
enterprises. Until this is done there is no prospect of borrowing any 
important sums abroad nor of placing long-term bond issues at home, 
even if these are expressed in terms of theoretical sound currency. 

The fact is that, for about two years past, the continuance of cur- 
rency inflation in Poland has been due, not to economic incapacity but 
to lack of a strong financial policy. The difficulty has been political. 
So long as the country, just emerged from the destruction of the Great 
War, was fighting with the Bolsheviks, it had little choice but to pour 
out paper money. Since that time economic recovery has been such 
that the continued piling up of huge deficits was quite unnecessary. 
The dilatoriness in adopting adequate financial measures has been in 
part attributable to a rather widespread feeling that inflation after all 
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was doing little harm; in part to jealousy among different classes in 
the community as to their share in the burden of taxation ; but chiefly, 
it would seem, to the newness of the government and the consequent 
difficulty in getting a working majority in the Diet. 

The Polish Diet, during the past summer, after much delay, enacted 
new tax measures which may be e?:pected to accomplish at least a good 
deal in reducing the rate of currency inflation. The most important 
of these measures provides for the imposition of a so-called capital 
levy during the years 1924-25-26. This is a progressive tax based on 
the value of property. As regards at least the smaller and medium 
sizefl properties, the tax is hardly to be considered in fact a capital 
levy in that it is not too high to be paid out of current income. The 
most important feature of this property tax lies in the requirement 
that it shall be paid on the zloty basis, the sums due automatically 
increasing as the level of prices in terms of marks increases. 

As in other countries with rapidly falling currency, Poland has found 
her taxes and government charges always several laps behind in the race 
with the declining buying power of money. All direct taxes were paid 
in money worth far less than when the^’’ were assessed. Special decrees 
were required to advance customs rates, railway charges, and the like, 
and while these decrees have been made frequently they seldom have 
fixed the rates at a point equal, even at the time, to the rise in com- 
modity prices, and usually before the next advance was author- 
ized they would be far below the price level. The Polish treasury thus 
slipped back the greater part of every forward step ; sometimes the slip 
exceeded the step. 

No doubt considerable technical difficulty will be involved in the 
application of the zloty principle to taxes and other government 
charges, but the method can probably be worked out gradually. At 
any rate the experiment is highly interesting. Without such a method, 
Polish finance would find it very hard ever to catch up with itself. 

Most of those other countries of Eastern Europe which have thus 
far failed to balance their budgets could, no doubt, do so as easily as 
Poland could. Rumania has a considerably heavier foreign debt than 
Poland and Bulgaria is handicapped by reparations payments. Never- 
theless, the current deficits in these countries, as also in Yugoslavia, are 
relatively far smaller than in Poland, and vigorous taxation would 
almost unquestionably enable them soon to stop entirely the issue of 
paper currency. Up to about a year ago, Greek finances were in com- 
|iaratively good shape and it does not appear that the new burdens 
thrown upon that country by the disastrous war with Turkey are 
insurmountable. E. Dana Dubakd. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce^ 

Washington^ D. C. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF RETAIL TRADE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Scope and Sources of Retail Trade Information 

No important field of business statistics has been so neglected by 
both governmental and private investigators as that of retail and 
wholesale merchandising. While quite comprehensive inquiries have 
been made concerning production and operating conditions for manu- 
facturing establishments, mines, railroads, telephone and telegraph 
companies, gas and electric light companies, electric street railways, 
farms, banks, ships, and fisheries, the size and distribution of trade has 
continued to be a subject for speculation. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research, in compiling their three volume work on The 
Income of the United States, published in 1921-2, did not even make 
an attempt to estimate the income of wholesale and retail workers, but 
merely grouped them with professional men and “all others” who con- 
tribute to the national income; and a committee of the American 
Statistical Association has recently recommended that a census be 
made of wholesale and retail trade, stating that “on the distribution 
of commodities, one of the greatest of national interests, we have no 
accurate information.” Considering the frequent statements that 
the chief waste in delivering goods to the ultimate consumer is due to 
the “middlemen” and that the “middlemen” obtain exorbitant profits, 
it certainly would seem wise for the Bureau of the Census to make at 
least a decennial census of trade. The obvious reason why such a 
census has not been made in the past is the wide distribution of retailers 
and the small operating units involved. The improvement of means 
of transportation and communication, however, would seem to min- 
imize these difficulties, and the desirability of checking the completeness 
of income-tax returns adds an imperative reason for a comprehensive 
investigation of sales and income from stores. 

Having noted the incompleteness of trade data, let us next examine 
the information which is available. The most important sources of 
published data are: (1) the United States Bureau of the Census, (2) 
the United States Internal Revenue Bureau, (3) the Federal Reserve 
Board and the twelve federal reserve banks, (4) the Bureau of Business 
Research of Harvard University, and (5) the Bureau of BusinesI 
Research of Northwestern University. ^ 

The Bureau of the Census secures every ten years, in connection 
with the population census, data concerning the occupations of all 
gainfully employed persons in the United States, Prior to 1910 
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persons engaged in trade and transportation were grouped in one main 
division, although many of the subclassifications were of such a nature 
as to indicate whether the occupation was in connection with trade or 
transportation. Beginning in 1910, trade was made a separate divi- 
sion, although there is still no clear separation between retail and 
wholesale merchandising. A further difficulty arises from the fact 
that accountants, cashiers, stenographers, and many other types of 
clerical workers in stores were placed under the separate classification 
of clerical occupations in 1920 without any segregation as to type of 
employing industry. For the year 1910, however, a cross classification 
was provided showing both type of employment and the employing 
industry for clerical workers, and this serves as a basis of estimate in 
segregating the numbers of these workers employed at stores in 1920. 
The occupational returns are published by states, as well as for the 
nation as a whole, so that they furnish some information concerning the 
regional distribution of trade throughout the United States. 

The income-tax returns of the Internal Revenue Bureau are divided 
into two main groups: corporation returns and personal returns. 
Statistics of corporation income are published in more detail than 
statistics of personal income. Gross income, cost of goods, interest 
paid and compensation of officers are published as totals for all trade 
corporations making returns, while net income and income tax paid are 
segregated for wholesalers, department stores, and all other retailers. 
Statistics compiled from personal returns show net income obtained 
from trade together with the total amount of tax paid. In addition, 
the published personal returns for 1917 showed the gross sales of all 
retailers^ who made personal returns for income from business. 

The Federal Reserve Board in cooperation with the twelve federal 
reserve banks secures monthly reports on sales from about 1200 whole- 
sale firms, 500 department stores, 60 retail chains (operating 23,000 
stores), and 4 mail order houses. The department stores also report 
the monthly value of their merchandise stocks, and certain of them 
furnish information concerning their outstanding orders with whole- 
salers, the promptness of their collections from customers,, and the 
number of their employees. Most of these data are available since 
1920 on a monthly basis and since 1919 on an annual basis. 

The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University has been 
conducting a rather intensive service for retailers for a period of about 
ten years. Systems of accounts were developed for important classes 
of retail merchants and later annual statistical reports were obtained 
from merchants who used this system of accounting, and the results 
were analyzed and printed. By this method analyses have been made 
of the operations of retail grocers, retail shoe dealers, retail druggists, 
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department stores, and other types of merchants. These analyses in 
most cases show the percentage of profits and various important items 
of cost to gross sales, the rapidity of turnover, and the differences of 
trade conditions according to the size of store and section of the 
country. 

The Bureau of Business Research of Northwestern University also 
makes analytical studies of trade, but has confined itself chiefly to the 
clothing industry. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has recently com- 
menced studies of the size and location of stocks of certain classes of 
merchandise, such as canned goods, but has not yet published the 
results of its work. 

The Size of Retail Trade in 1919 

An analysis of the size of retail trade may best be made for the year 
1919, as the complete returns of the Census of Manufactures are now 
available for that year, the returns of the Census of Occupations on 
January 1, 1920, have been published, and data on income-tax returns, 
sales of agricultural products, and foreign trade are about as complete 
for 1919 as for later years. 

The only statistics compiled by the Bureau of the Census for retail 
trade, as indicated above, are those of occupations. Consequently, 
employment is the measure of retail trade which is most rapidly avail- 
able. If estimates be made of the clerical workers engaged in retail 
trade for January 1, 1920, on the basis of ratios in 1910, and of the 
relative number of workers at wholesale and retail establishments for 
certain minor groups, it appears that the total number of persons 
employed in retail trade at the beginning of 1920 was approximately 
3,350,000, as compared with 813,000 employed in wholesale trade, and 
41,614,000 in all occupations. 

A second important measure of the importance of retail trade is the 
total value of sales. This may be estimated for 1919 in three ways: 
(1) by totaling the value of all manufactured and unmanufactured 
articles entering retail trade and adding to their value at factories, 
farms, or ports a reasonable mark-up for expense of wholesale and 
retail distribution; (2) by calculating from statistics of income given 
hy the Internal Revenue Bureau the gross sales of all reporting re- 
tailers and adding to this a conservative estimate of sales for those 
making no returns ; and (3) by studying the average sales per employee 
at reporting stores and multiplying this by the total employment at 
all retail stores. 
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The table below shows the important classes of commodities which 
ultimately enter into retail trade, together with the approximate value 
of each class in the year 1919: 


Articles manufactured in U. S $26,578,000,000 

Fresh vegetables and fruits 978,000,000 

Milk and butter sold from farms v 824,000,000 

Bggs and chickens sold from farms 785,000,000 

Pish marketed 25,000,000 

Coal sold at retail yards 686,000,000 

Inyports of no^anufactures, etc, 1,062,000,000 


Total $29,983,000,000 

Exports of manufactures, etc., deducted 8,025,000,000 


Cost of articles entering trade $26,908,000,000 


This total seems to be conservative, as each of the figures entering 
it was carefully analyzed and reduced to a minimum. For example, all 
manufactures which are used as capital equipment, building materials, 
or are sold directly to consumers by manufacturers’ agencies (such as 
automobiles, computing machines, etc.) were excluded from the total of 
manufactures. In obtaining the value of fish marketed only figures 
of catch at the largest seaports are included, and the value of coal 
includes only anthracite, as it is believed that most bituminous coal is 
sold by wholesale distributors to large consumers and that the value 
of bituminous sold at retail roughly balances the value of anthracite 
sold at wholesale to large consumers. Studies by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Harvard Bureau of Business Research indicate that it is 
reasonable to consider 10 per cent the average mark-up of wholesalers 
and 25 p^r cent the average mark-up of retailers. This mark-up, it 
should be remembered, has to be sufficient to cover most of the costs of 
transportation for these articles, all expenses of wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and net profits. If it be estimated that $26,908,000,000 
worth of goods entered trade in 1919 and was marked up 10 per cent 
and 25 per cent respectively by wholesale and retail dealers, the total 
value of retail trade in the United States during the year was $36,998,- 
^ 000 , 000 . 

The gross sales of corporations in retail business who made income- 
tax returns for 1919 are secured from the gross sales of all trade cor- 
porations by an estimate based on the relative net sales of retailers. 
Giross sales of individuals making returns from business are calculated 
from their net sales in 1919 and the ratio of gross to net sales in 1917« 
Fixially, a comparison of the total number of income-tax returns for 
retailers with the total number of retailers as reported by the Census 
of Occupations or listed by the J. Walter Thompson Company in 
Population and Its Distribution indicated that there were about 
1,000,000 retail establishments that made no income-tax returns in 
1919. If thi average gross sales of stores making no return be con- 
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sidered $15,000 a year, the total gross sales of corporations, retailers 
making personal returns, and retailers making no return in 1919 must 
have aggregated approximately $36,195,000,000. 

The third method of approach in determining the value of retail 
trade involves the estimate of average sales per employee. A recent 
study of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research indicates that sales 
per employee at grocery stores vary between $11,000 and $12,000 
per annum. Sales per employee at department stores which report to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, on the other hand, are only 
averaging between $8,000 and $9,000 per annum. On the basis of 
these two important studies and estimates by a number of practical 
merchandising experts it seems fair to estimate average sales per 
reported employee at $10,000 annually. As the number of retail 
workers at the close of 1919 was 3,350,000, the estimated value of 
retail trade obtained by this method would be $33,500,000,000. 

As the value of retail trade in 1919 secured by these three methods 
varies within a reasonable margin of error it seems fair to take the 
arithmetical average of the three results as a final estimate. Calcu- 
lated in this manner the retail trade of the United States reached in 
1919 a total value of approximately $35,500,000,000. 

The mark-up of goods sold at retail usually ranges from 10 per cent 
to 100 per cent and averages about 25 per cent, as stated above. As 
the value added by retail trade averages at least 20 per cent of the 
selling price, the total value added to merchandise by retailing in the 
year 1919 was about $7,100,000,000. The following table indicates 
the importance of retailing, as compared with other large American 
industries in 1919. 


Number of Value added 
workers to product 


1 


Manufacturing 

Agriculture 

Retail trade 

Railroad transportation 
Mining 


12 . 819.000 

10 . 953.000 

3 . 350.000 

1 . 908.000 


$ 25 , 042 , 000,000 

21,022,000,000 

7 . 100 . 000 . 000 

4 . 996 . 000 . 000 


1 , 090,000 


4 , 618 , 000,000 


It may be noted that retail merchandising is clearly the third most 
important industry in the United States both from the standpoint of 
the number of workers and the value of their work. 


The Trend of Trade since 1919 

No complete statistics of employment at retail est^^ilishments are 
available for any date since January 1, 1920, but it is possible to mea- 
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sure the trend of trade since 1919 with reasonable accuracy from the 
statistics of retailers who report to the federal reserve banks and 
do an annual business of over two billion dollars. An adjustment of 
the total volume of retail sales on the basis of this large sample indi- 
cates the following value of retail trade for the past four years : 


1919 $35,500,000,000 

1920 41,600,000,000 

1921 86,500,000,000 

1922 36,400,000,000 


These figures indicate that the total value of trade reached a maxi- 
mum in 1920, but was relatively stable in the other three years. These 
figures are substantiated by the trend of gross sales of trade corpora- 
tions published by the Internal Revenue Bureau. It is worthy of note 
that income-tax figures and studies by the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research indicate, on the other hand, that net profits of retailers were 
relatively small in both 1920 and 1921, but showed much improvement 
in 1922. 


Geographical Distribution of Retail Business 

A fair indication of the distribution of retail trade is obtainable 
from the statistics of occupations by states. These statistics for 
separate states have been compiled by federal reserve districts in the 
following table in order to abbreviate them somewhat and make them 
comparable with other information available for these districts : 

PeBCEITTAOE DlSTHlBITTIOSr BT FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


District 

Retail 

trade 

Wholesale 

trade 

Population 

Income 

Banking 

resources 

Boston 

7.5 

8.0 

6.7 

7.7 

6.6 

New York 

17.5 

18.0 

12.5 

16.8 

26.7 

Philadelphia 

6.6 

5.2 

6.4 

7.1 

7.3 

Cleveland 

9.4 


9.4 

9.8 

9.8 

Richmond 

6.6 

6.3 

9.2 


5.3 

Atlanta 

6.3 

6.4 

9.8 

6.7 

3.8 

Chicago 

15.1 

16.4 

I 14.6 

16.0 

16.1 

St. Louis 

7.3 

8.2 

8.5 

6.7 

4.6 

Minneapolis 

4.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.6 

3.8 

Kansas City 

6.2 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

4.9 

Dallas 

4.8 

4.2 

5.5 

4.6 

2.9 

San Francisco .... 

8.3 

6.7 

6.5 

1 

7.8 

8.2 


This table indicates that retail trade is relatively smaller than whole- 
sale trade in the Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Minnea- 
polis districts, which contain particularly large jobbing centers. Re- 
tail business bears a particularly high ratio to population in the New 
York, Bostodf, Chicago and San Francisco districts, while it is rela- 
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tively smallest in the Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, and Dallas dis- 
tricts. It is of interest that the variations in volume of retail trade 
by districts correspond more closely with variations in income and 
banking resources than with variations in population. This indicates 
that the size of retail trade is much more dependent on the wealth 
of a district or community than upon its population. 

Growth of New Types of Retail Organizations 

Retail trade remained the field of the small business man with limited 
capital long after manufacturing, mining, transportation, and com- 
munication had been organized into corporations operating in large 
units. However, three new types of retailers — the department store, 
the mail order house, and the chain — ^have been gradually introducing 
large-scale methods into the retail field. 

The operations of the new types of retailer have been extended to all 
sections of the United States, and the country has been divided between 
them according to their comparative advantages. The department 
store is most successful in large cities, and is now found also in prac- 
tically all towns of over 5,000 population. Mail order houses, on the 
other hand, have obtained the bulk of their business from the scattered 
rural population who obtain in this way a much wider choice in their 
purchases than is possible at the small stores of local dealers. The 
unit stores of chains, like department stores, were located at first only 
in the large cities, and at present their chief territory is the great 
cities, notably Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston, and Wash- 
ington. The chains, however, have not confined themselves to the de- 
velopment of strictly urban territory, but are now proceedings to extend 
their operations to most of the towns, particularly in the eastern 
sections of the United States. 

It is very difficult to secure complete information concerning the 
number and the extent of the operations of large-scale retailers, but a 
rather extended survey of the field indicates that there are at present 
about 3,000 department stores, 100 mail order houses, and 1,000 
chains in the United States which together operate about 100,000 
stores and handle over 25 per cent of the total retail business. 

There continue to be about 1,200,000 small retailers in the country, 
and their combined trade is still about three fourths of the total. 
Their relative importance will probably continue to decrease, but there 
is no probability that they will all be forced out of business, as they 
usually have the advantage of convenience of location as compared 
with department stores and mail order houses, give more personal 
service (including credit and delivery) than chain stores, and are 
receiving closer cooperation from wholesale dealers who look upon the 
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largerscale retailer as a common enemy. The department store and 
mail order house offer the consumers advantages in selection of goods 
from a larger stock, while the chain store usually offers goods at lower 
prices than independent dealers. The most real advantages of the 
large retailers, however, do not lie in their volume of buying or selling, 
but in their superior organization of work, better accounting systems, 
and more rapid turnover of stocks of merchandite. 

The department store and mail order house were already quite fully 
developed prior to the World War and their recent growth, while large, 
has not been extraordinary. The extensive development of chains, on 
the other hand, has taken place within the last decade, so that the 
following statistics of number of stores operated by five leading chains 
are of special interest : 

Stores Operated by Five Chains 


1913 

1601 

1918 

6266 

1914 

1970 

1919 

6764 

1915 

2803 

1920 

6180 

1916 

4123 

1921 

6494 

1917 

4630 

1922 

7670 


These figures indicate that the number of chain stores has increased 
over 400 per cent during the period of nine years ending in 1922, 
while the total number of retailers increased only 11 per cent in the 
decade from 1910 to 1920. These figures, moreover, probably tend to 
underestimate chain growth as they include only chains which were 
established prior to 1913. A large proportion of the chains operating 
at present were not in existence in 1913, so that a tabulation of all 
chain stores operating in each year would probably show an even more 
rapid rate of growth. 

The table below, which is compiled from statistics reported to the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows the comparative change in dollar sales 
of mportant types of large-scale retailers in the years from 1919 to 
1922, inclusive. 


Index Numbers or Retaie Trade (1919 — 100) 





1921 

! 1922 

Department stores 


118.7 

110,8 

112.6 

Mail order houses 


103.1 

71.6 

78.6 

Grocery chains 


144.3 

126.3 

143.6 

Five and ten cent chains 


. 118.1 

124.1 

140.6 

Drug chains 


120.2 

122.7 

126.9 

Cigar chains 


132.6 

131.6 

128.6 

Shoe chains 


120.9 

117.2 

116.0 

Music chains i 


109.3 

86.6 

101.0 


These figures include the same reporting concerns for each year, but 
each group of chains has considerably increased the number of unit 
stores operated since 1919. It will be noted from this table that all 
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types of reporting retailers had larger sales in 1922 than in 1919, 
except mail order houses. The small mail order sales indicated the 
curtailed buying power of the farmers, as compared with industrial 
workers, which was due to the low prices paid for many farm crops 
in . both 1921 and 1922. The relatively large sales of groceries by 
chains in 1922 were not due to any sudden expansion in consumption 
of groceries, but to a remarkable increase in the number of chain 
stores. The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, Piggly Wiggly 
Company, Jones Brothers Tea Company, the American Stores Com- 
pany, and most of the smaller grocery chains rapidly increased the 
number of their operating Units during the entire year 1922 and the 
first six months of 1923. At the present time plans are under way 
for a further large expansion in number of stores operated by the 
five largest chains of five and ten cent stores. In fact, the history 
of the chain development to the present time seems to indicate that 
this form of organization is most advantageous in the grocery and low- 
priced variety business, although it has also become an important 
factor in the drug, cigar, dry goods, shoe, men’s wear, hat, and candy 
businesses. 


Summary 

In the past there has been little statistical investigation of retailing, 
due to the large number and small size of the establishments involved. 
A few governmental and private organizations have recently, however, 
made studies which serve to outline the size and importance of the field. 
Careful estimates indicate that there were about 3,350,000 persons 
engaged in retailing in 1919 and that sales totaled over $35*000,000,- 
000. From the standpoint of number of workers and value of output, 
retailing thus ranks third among the fields of business endeavor in Uie 
United States. 

Analysis of distribution of retail trade by geographical sections in 
1919 indicates that sales per capita were largest in the industrial 
sections of the East and Central West and smallest in the agricultural 
sections* of the South. In fact, the volume of retail trade bears a 
much closer relation to the total income of a community than to its 
population. 

The development of large-scale retailers which commenced about half 
a century ago has received much impetus during the last decade from 
the growth of chain organizations. Available statistics indicate that 
there are over five times as many chain stores in the United States 
as there were ten years ago. This development of chain stores has 
been particularly large during the last two years in the retailing of 
groceries and variety articles, the fields in which they have proved 
most successful. Lawrence B. Mann. 



TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Exits from the stage of history are not always made on schedule 
time. Just as the prolongation of the infancy of industries embar- 
rasses the protagonists of protective tariffs, so the existence of trade 
unions in Russia today calls for explanation in the light of the assump- 
tion that trade unions belong only to the capitalistic era. If the 
control of industry in socialist Russia has gone over to the workers, 
why has not the need for the trade union vanished simultaneously? It 
is true that the private capitalist is to be met in Russia again today, 
but even before the soviet government called a retreat and permitted 
private enterprise in 1921, the trade unions not only continued their 
pre-revolutionary existence but claimed important functions. Their 
present relation to the organs of a workers’ government and their 
rdle in industry as it is now carried on must be known before the actual 
status of the trade unions can be made clear. 

Striking contrasts stand out between Russian trade unions and those 
of western Europe. The differences in character are so great that the 
Russian trade unions are not affiliated in the same international, and 
sympathizers with the ‘‘reds” stir opposition strong enough to cause 
serious splits in the labor movements of all other industrial countries. 
Unlike the English unions, with a long history of struggle and slow 
progress behind them, the Russian unions are very young. They are 
young because modern capitalistic enterprise is still young in Russia. 
It did not exist before 1880, while English capitalism was in full bloom 
by the njiddle of the century and French and German well established 
before the last quarter. The growth of unions was delayed by legal 
prohibition and by government opposition more severe than ever handi- 
capped the English or German unions. In the second place the Russian 
unions are revolutionary. For years their whole energy has been 
spent in fighting the Tsarist government and in devising plans to over- 
turn it. As a consequence, in the third place, they have been con- 
cerned primarily with political activities ^ again contrasting with the 
trade unions of other countries. In the fourth place, instead of being 
composed exclusively of skilled and semi-skilled workmen from the 
separate trades, as the English and American unions came to be, they 
have always included all grades of workers^ organized on an industrial 
basis. Last, to a degree greater than in any other country^ the 
direction of their development has been determined by intellectuals, by 
groups of ardent idealists who wished to use them as factors in bring- 
ing on the social revolution. It was the revolutionary dogmatism 
which these intellectuals put in the mouths of the workers which has 
set the Russian unions against most of the European unions and ex- 
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plains the basic antagonism between the unions of the *‘Red Interna- 
tional” and the essentially evolutionary unions of the Amsterdam Inter- 
national. 

These characteristics are factors in the industrial problems before 
Russia today. They must be studied in their historical setting for an 
understanding of the trade unions of the present. Two turning points 
mark the development of the Russian unions. These are: (1) the 1917 
revolution, and, (2) the inauguration of the new economic policy in 
1921. 

Belated Industrialism in Russia, Lack of contact in the past is 
perhaps the chief obstacle which prevents an easy understanding be- 
tween Russia and western Europe today. Russia’s isolation is age-old. 
Her geographical position and the dilTerent course of her internal de- 
velopment kept her a stranger in the family of European nations before 
the nineteenth century. The great religious and cultural upheavals 
of the Reformation and the Renaissance left her untouched. Western 
nations, on the other hand, had little knowledge or understanding of 
the political life of internal Russia. Between them and Russia scarcely 
more interchange of ideas and products took place than during the 
middle ages in the west. They looked on at the freeing of the serfs in 
1861, heralded as the beginning of a new social order, but they could 
see no change ell’ectcd in the primitive agricultural communities. The 
peasants continued illiterate and led miserable and uncertain exis- 
tences. When the Tsar was forced to grant a parliament to the people 
in 1905, this was greeted as the beginning of constitutional govern- 
ment, but bureaucratic control was in no way lessened. The despotism 
which had maintained itself by terror of the secret police ertdured and 
spread its sinister influence throughout the entire structure of social 
life. 

Belated capitalist development in Russia no doubt explains the 
extreme contrasts between East and West toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, but retardation rests on a less conspicuous but none 
the less fundamental difference to be found in the role played by the 
government. Laissez faire was completely foreign to Russian policy 
and practice. The government assumed and was forced to continue 
the r81e of entrepreneur and regulator by reason of lack of enterpris- 
ing “captains of industry.” The building of railroads and the devel- 
opment of manufactures were directly or indirectly government pro- 
jects. Thus it was official bureaucracy, rather than private capital, 
which became the enemy of the newly formed working class. ’ 

The changes in methods of production which finally appeared to- 
ward the end of the century were attended by the same effects which 
followed the more gradual introduction of modern capitalistic organ- 
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ization of industry in western Etirope, A rapidly growing industrial 
population began to be drawn into the cities. For them the new 
system meant almost intolerable hardship and an insecurity of life 
greater than they had ever known before. Increased suffering made 
them responsive to the revolutionary leaders who, in secret, organized 
thousands into the forbidden trade societies. Thus the way was be- 
ing prepared for the trade unions long before the law permitted them 
to exist. 

Trade Umons before 1905, Russian trade unions, in the modern 
sense of the term, did not exist before 1906, though there had been 
fraternal societies since early in the nineteenth century.* These were 
almost solely for the maintenance of sickness and benefit funds. The 
printers of Moscow and Petrograd early established such societies and 
later mutual aid societies of all kinds spread throughout the Baltic 
provinces and Poland. In all cases the management of the funds was 
regulated by the Minister of Finance, who, in this way, could and did 
suppress the development of other functions when the societies tried 
to add them. 

Strikes were declared illegal and the criminal code of 1874 made 
workers who belonged to any society which aimed at ‘‘rousing hostility 
between employers and workers” liable to imprisonment, deprivation 
of property, and exile to Siberia. Strikes, nevertheless, did occur 
and became so serious in the industrial districts in the eighties that 
the government passed laws for the protection of women and children, 
aiming in this way to mitigate the worst abuses and so lessen discon- 
tent. In spite of these measures, the strikes continued and were made 
effective by the establishment of local and general strike funds. The 
collection of these funds was encouraged and supported by socialist 
groups who saw in the uprisings the beginning of the anticipated 
class struggle. 

It was in this connection that the trade unions in their earlier form 
came into vigorous activity. They were, in fact, the friiit of ten 
years* agitation by the intellectuals, Marxian socialists, who encour- 
aged the workers to assume their predicted revolutionary r61e. The 
groups adtninistering the strike funds, primarily political organiza- 
tions, became the embryonic trade unions, and, as Lozovsky points 
out, theJS^ussian trade union movement, from its very beginning, has 
bqund itself up with the political labor movement. 

Ajs the influence of the Social Democratic party began to be felt 
thorough the organization of the workers, the government tried to 

H3ne of the most detailed of the few accounts of the beginnings^ of trade union 
history in Russia which are available in English is by Abraham tx>zovsky. It is 
entitled Trade Unions in Soviet Russia and was published in pamphlet form by the 
Labi»r Research Department, London, in 1920. 
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thwart it in an extraordinary manner. It set about inaugurating 
‘4egal” trade unions, much after the fashion of American ‘‘company 
unions.” These were brought into being under the auspices of the 
Okhrana, or secret police, beginning in 1902. The police unions aimed 
to concentrate the attention of the workers on the mutual aid features 
of the associations. This they failed to do. Once organized, the 
workers demanded wage increases, threatened strikes, and were attract- 
ed to the program of the Social Democratic party just as the “illegal” 
unions were. Employers objected to them and complained to the govern- 
ment. In St. Petersburg a vigorous society, with its eleven branches, 
became the very center of the labor movement in that city in spite of 
its police origin. The government policy proved suicidal, for in the 
end, these “legal” unions gave impetus to the revolution of 1905. 

The Revolution of 1905, The growing strength of the various 
unions manifested itself in a series of strikes in the early part of 1905 
and in the formation of many semi-legal unions, which now stood out 
more or less in the open. Printers, clerks, watchmakers, tailors, tan- 
ners, shoemakers, and bakers formed new organizations or came above 
ground with old ones. In tlie early autumn a new strike wave spread 
over the country and culminated in the memorable demonstrations on 
“Bloody Sunday” in October. The political parties seized the oppor- 
tunity to extend their influence, and disaffection in the army and 
navy made counter-revolutionary efforts on the part of the govern- 
ment completely ineffective for the moment. The workers in St. 
Petersburg formed an industrial council, the St. Petersburg Soviet, 
and declared for social revolution. 

In October, 1905, the First Russian Trade Union Confe|*ence took 
place. It was comprised of 26 Moscow unions and 10 from other 
centers and it was declared open to “such mutual aid societies and 
trade unions as are composed of wage-earners of all trades of a prole- 
tarian character and are directly or indirectly fighting capital.” Thus 
the first Attempt at federation made by the Russian trade unions had 
behind it a definite class consciousness. In spite of numerous re- 
verses, .new unions were formed and when the Second Conference was 
held, in 1906, it was estimated that the Russian trade unions had an 
individual membership of about 200,000. 

The first flush of success was not to continue uninterrupted. The 
1905-1906 revolution failed and as a result the history of tr^de union- 
ism, as a country-wide movement remained almost a blank for another 
dozen years. The Tsar’s government, with financial support from 
outside, was able to defy the new Duma and to resort again to re- 
pression. TJhe revolutionaries were done away with on the spot or 
dispatched to Siberia. A new law, aimed at the extinction of trade 
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unions, was passed and in 1907 the police reported 107 unions had 
been “closed down.” Many times “closing down” by the police did 
not really break up the associations, which lived on in secret, but the 
repressive measures were such that there could be no concerted move- 
ment until the overthrow of the Tsar in 1917. 

Political Affiliations. In the meantime the revolutionary parties, 
now also more vigorously opposed by the reintrenched government, 
were making appeals to the dissatisfied workers and were winning 
adherents daily. During the war the parent Social Democratic party 
had exhibited a marked rift, which grew out of differences of opinion 
with regard to the Marxian formula for the stages necessary in arriv- 
ing at communism. The Mensheviki, or minority, led by Martov, in- 
terpreted the on-coming revolution as a capitalist one. Russia, they 
said, had not yet passed through the inevitable capitalistic period. 
They held, therefore, that the part of proletarian wisdom was to make 
an alliance with the liberal elements of the bourgeoisie, soon to become 
Russia’s capitalist class, since such an alliance might mitigate the 
severity of the capitalistic era as they had observed it in western 
Europe. 

The Bolsheviki, or majority, led by Lenin, admitted that Russia 
had not completed the capitalistic period, but they maintained that 
it was possible for the country to pass at once into the socialist era. 
According to the later group, the proletariat should keep its hands 
clean of all entangling alliances with the bourgeoisie. 

The two groups, each basing its predictions on what was called a 
“strict interpretation” of the Marxian analysis of history, arrived at 
opposite conclusions as to the tactics proper for the proletariat in 
the grave ^ays of March, 1917. The Bolsheviki, when in control of 
the government later on, became the Communist party. All of these 
political controversies and divisions were reflected by dissensions in the 
trade union ranks. 

The March Revolution. With very little warning the March re- 
volutionibroke out with a strike led by Petrograd workers and soldiers, 
organized in the Petrograd Soviet. Similar councils of workers, or 
soviets, sprang into life with amazing rapidity, not only in the large 
industrial centers but in the provincial towns as well. They were not 
unlike the organizations on a smaller scale which had appeared in 1905. 
These soviets were in many cases the inaugurators of the new trade 
unions. 

Able now to work in the open, the unions began to extend their 
organization. Councils of trade unions were formed in both Moscow 
and Petrograd in March, and as organization proceeded in the various 
industries, interunion bodies, at first called central bureaus, were 
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formed in the industrial centers. The soviets worked closely with the 

unions and in some instances served as substitutes for them. 

In the meantime the Provisional government was formed, mainly 
from members of the Fourth Duma, which was composed for the most 
part of the bourgeoisie. This government had the support of the 
Mensheviki. The , division of power between the central government 
and the soviets, which were local units, rendered difficult the prosecu- 
tion of the war, to which the soviets were opposed. 

In every industry the soviets made demands for increased pay and 
shorter hours and set up disputes committees and labor exchanges. 
In April, 82 soviets were represented in the first soviet conference held 
in Petrograd. A resolution was passed urging the workers to build 
up trade unions and as soon as possible to convene a national confer- 
ence of trade unions. This was done in June, when the Third Trade 
Union Conference met in Petrograd, following in succession the con- 
ferences of 1905 and 1906. This Third Conference was much larger 
and more widely representative than the earlier ones. It was com- 
posed of 220 delegates from 967 local unions and 51 central bureaus 
and represented a total individual membership of nearly a million and 
a half workers. 

In order to measure the subsequent swing of the trade unions to the 
left, it is necessary to note the strength of the moderates in this first 
real assemblage of trade unionists from all over Russia. Sharp divi- 
sion among the delegates arose over three important questions. These 
were: (1) the war and foreign relations; (2) affiliation with the liberal 
Russian bourgeoisie; and (3) the scheme to be adopted for workers’ 
control in industry. The right wing with the Mensheviki and the 
majority of the Social Revolutionaries made up a large majority of 
the conference, outvoting resolutions of the Bolsheviki for ending the 
war, for opposition to class conciliation, and for establishing workers’ 
control of industry. Resolutions did pass advocating higher taxation 
of profits,^ standardization of prices, and state control of important 
industries and banks, but it was declared that : “The process of con- 
trol is tpo difficult and complicated for the proletariat to undertake 
the entire or even the greater part of this control.” 

This position was later completely reversed by the Bolshevik as- 
cendency. The outstanding permanent results of the conference were 
a greater coherence for the trade union movement gained by the for- 
mulation of standards and programs and, most important of all, by the 
establishment of the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions which be- 
came the body for directing the whole movement and for sharing in 
the reorganizaftion of the industries of the country. 

The vast machinery of Russian trade and commerce, at first para- 
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lyzed by the March ^revolution, now began to marshal its resources to 
meet the opposition of labor. Associations of manufacturers and 
bankers, syndicat and trust organizations joined forces in a battle to 
recover some of the lost territory. They determined to use every 
means to do away with the factory committees which were chiedy 
objectionable in their insistence upon the right to appoint and dismiss 
workers, but they intended also to bring to an end all the other revolu- 
tionary changes which had already altered the routine of the factories, 
including the eight-hour day, the wage increases, and the insurance 
funds. The method which the employers’ organizations found most 
effective for this purpose was one which inflamed the workers, still 
flushed with the first taste of power. It was the institution of a 
gigantic lock-out. Throughout the summer of 1917 the struggle was 
intense and locally often a losing one for the workers, so that now and 
again the employers were convinced that the worst of the revolution 
was over. But toward autumn the issues sharpened. The tide turned 
for the workers when the long struggle between the Leather Workers’ 
Union and the Leather Manufacturers’ Association, which had been 
going on in many factories, ended by the driving of the employers from 
their plants and the taking over of production by factory committees. 

The Provisional government seemed powerless to bring about domes- 
tic peace. Its efforts were regarded with suspicion by the workers, 
and the unions and the factory committees formed Red Guards which 
now aimed at the defeat of the government as well as the protection 
of the factories of which they were in possession. 

Tlie November Revolution. The November revolution was a victory 
heralded 1^ the old slogan “All powder to the Soviets” which had long 
been the rallying cry of the Bolsheviki. With the capture of Keren- 
sky’s Democratic Conference the Bolsheviki determined to end the dual 
control without delay. The All-Russian Council of Soviets accord- 
ingly elected a Council of People’s Commissaries and inaugurated the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 

In the early stages of Bolshevik ascendency, membership in trade 
unions was practically compulsory, although organization was not 
completely established in many industries. The unions served political 
as well as economic ends. For a time there was an almost complete 
merging of the trade unions with the military revolutionary com- 
mittees. The unions were represented on all of these committees and 
the trade union headquarters were used by the revolutionary troops. 

Not all of the trade unions, however, wished success for the November 
revolution. Those who opposed it included the commercial and bank 
employees, and the oflice staff and higher officials of the railway and 
telegraph workers. The Provisional government had also on its side 
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the printers, called the only purely proletarian union standing against 
the revolution. They claimed that their position was determined by 
their desire for freedom of the press. 

The fight was by no means over with the proclamation of the new 
government. The stop-work or sabotage policy of the government 
officials of the older regime and of the commercial employees’ unions 
proved difficult to combat. The appearance of an official of the new 
soviet government to take control was an effective signal for a strike. 
This brought up the question of the legitimacy of the strike when 
the working class was in power. In November the Moscow Council of 
Trade Unions ruled on this point : 

While a proletarian government is in power, a political strike is to be 
considered as sabotage against which the most determined measures must 
be taken. To take the place of workers refusing to work for that reason 
is not blacklegging, but a means of fighting sabotage and revolution. 

And in a similar effort to prevent strikes the Petrograd Council of 
Trade Unions proposed : 

That all economic and political strikes immediately cease and everybody 
commence work and carry it on in complete order. 

Workers* Control and Problems of Administration. When workers’ 
control was inaugurated the old management was usually left to func- 
tion but a guard was placed over it in the form of a special control 
commission elected by the workers. Now that the revolution was an 
accomplished fact, the trade unions were suddenly confronted with 
the necessity of a practical plan for labor control. In many places 
the workers, inexperienced in management, drove the owners away 
and took over the plants, and in so doing threatened the disetrganiza- 
tion of the great national industries. The trade unions declared 
themselves opposed to this method. They claimed that : 

The factories and works are the property of the working class as a 
whole and not the property of the workers of a given factory, and for that 
reason workers should under no circumstances assume ownership of any 
factory. 

Workers’ control naturally came up for major attention at the First 
All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions which met in 1918, having been 
duly summoned by the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, This 
congress was feeling its way towards some administrative machinery 
adequate for industry on a national basis. It declared that : 

Workers' control is inseparably connected with the general system of 
regulation of national economy, that it is the basis of state regulation, that 
the unions must carry out the idea of centralized workers' control and the 
merging of the small controlling units into larger organs which correspond 
to the modern methods of production as well as the actual structure of 
labor organizations. 
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This expression of the problem raises the fundamental question of 
the relation of the trade unions to the actual organs of government. 
The rather extensive literature on what that relation should be does 
not shed much light on the plans adopted. 

With regard to the relationship between the trade unions and the 
soviet government, the congress resolved that : 

The trade unions must give their entire support to the policy of the 
Socialist Soviet Government as conducted by the Council of the People's 
Commissaries. 

It further expressed itself in favor of *Hhe close cooperation and in- 
separable connection” between the trade unions and the proletarian 
political organization. This action was not taken, however, without 
protest by a dissenting minority. Not once but many times the 
Mensheviki took the floor at trade union congresses to demand an in- 
dependent sphere of action for the trade unions. The answer always 
was that independence could have no meaning or importance unless the 
government was in the hands of the bourgeoisie. The clerks, bank 
employees, civil servants, and printers remained insistent for inde- 
pendence, and again a line was drawn between ‘‘proletarian” and other 
unions. 

The Communist party, at its Ninth Congress in March of 1920, 
faced within its own ranks an organized “labor opposition” with a 
definite program for freeing labor from state control and for the 
recognition of organized labor in the conduct of industry. This 
faction claimed that the governmentalization of industry had proceed- 
ed to a danger point. The congress voted down the opposition but it 
appeared again at the Tenth Congress in 1921, when drastic steps 
were taken to maintain party discipline. Expulsion from the party 
was made the penalty for discussing the program and some of the 
more important leaders were imprisoned. However, it was apparent 
that a new basis would have to be adopted to bring the trade unions 
into line, a proceeding also made necessary by the adoption of the new 
economic policy. 

Trade Unions voider the New Economic Policy, Drastic' methods, 
found necessary to revive the paralyzed industries of the country, were 
adopted with the new economic policy dating from the spring of 1921. 
Private trading and manufacture for profit, forbidden under the com- 
munist regime, were again resorted to in order to stimulate industry 
and save the nation from economic ruin. By this retreat from the 
program of communism it was hoped to attract much-needed capital 
and make available new markets for goods. 

Naturally the reappearance of the individual employer put the 
trade unions back on somewhat the old basis. Their existence up to 
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this time had been anomalous. Lenin had told the Third All-Russian 
Congress of Trade Unions that, though useful in bringing on the 
revolution, theoretically unions were obsolete when communism was 
achieved. But when the stage was set for the reentrance of the 
capitalist-employer the role of the trade unions was clear again. The 
safeguards of extensive state regulation of working conditions proved 
insufficient protection. Strikes again became a possibility and made 
necessary the organization of the unions as fighting units. 

The Central Committee of the Communist party appointed Lenin, 
Rudsyutak, and Andreyev to present a plan for the revision of the 
government policy toward • the unions. This report was submitted 
to the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions and approved. It con- 
sequently came to be the new basis for labor regulation in Russia. It 
is the basis accepted in the Labor code of 1922. 

The Labor code assigns to the trade unions important functions in 
the administration of the law. The All-Russian Council of Trade 
Unions is designated as the agency for fixing the terms of the collective 
agreements, the name given to the contracts of the unions with the 
employers. The Council works with the Commissariat for Labor and 
assists it in enforcing the code requirements regarding wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment. The unions have further im- 
portant roles by representation on the disputes committees and 
labor exchanges and throughout the whole machinery of the Com- 
missariat for Labor. 

Thus the Russian unions are accorded by law a definite sphere of 
control in industry. This contrasts with the situation in other Euro- 
pean countries and in America, where trade agreements are found only 
in those industries and services where strong unions have been built up, 
where only a limited number of employees are covered, and where, with 
only rare exceptions, the agreements, unlike the Russian, do not include 
guarantees of continuous pay, insurance features, and control over 
hiring and dismissal. Moreover, the Russian agreements have behind 
them the code with its basic requirements which apply to ‘‘all persons 
working for hire.** It is true that there are many instances in Russia 
today of collective agreements not working satisfactorily and of enter- 
prises where the agreements are not yet drawn, yet the status of the 
union is clearly fixed by legal definition, which makes it the instrument 
empowered to protect the interests of the workers. 

The unions have insisted that the exercise of this function shall be 
free from interference even by organs of the state. As early as the 
Second Trade Union Congress they declared that the Commissariat 
for Labor was really subordinate to the trade unions and that com- 
pulsory regulations issued by it were first to have the approval of the 
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All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. The code stipulates that the 
collective agreements shall be drawn up “with the Commissariat for 
Labor” where copies of all agreements must be filed, and also that the 
discretionary powers shall be exercised jointly by the Commissariat 
and the Council, Trade union representation in the Commissariat 
makes agreement easy in practice. 

But in addition to the function of guaranteeing to the workers 
wages, hours, and working conditions, the trade unions also claimed 
a responsible part in the actual conduct of industry. This claim has 
not fared as well. Lenin’s position, as given in a speech delivered in 
1920, was that “the trade unions must take part in economic admin- 
istration, as that is the foundation of our program, but it is sufficient 
for them to put forth candidates.” Just where the line was to be 
drawn remained for a long time an unsettled, and to a large extent 
a political, question. 

Although old political and theoretical differences and strong party 
affiliations explain much of the friction between the trade unions and 
the government, it would be an error to attribute all of it to this 
source. The government has continually adopted new policies to meet 
new emergencies and these have called for correspondingly new func- 
tions for the trade unions, many of which have proved difficult. A 
glance at the more important changes will be sufficient to illustrate. 

Immediately upon taking the government, the Bolsheviki began the 
process of the nationalization of industry, so that by 1918 it was 
estimated that a third of the industrial enterprises had been taken 
over by the state. From the first a policy of extreme regulation was 
followed. In the matter of wages, the first basis was one of approxi- 
mate equalization (December, 1917). Six months later payment in 
kind was inaugurated. This became general in 1919 and was regu- 
lated by numerous official decrees. Next, there was introduced a 
system of premiums paid to the workers in the articles produced, in 
order to stimulate production, and finally came the entire change of 
wage payment with the new economic policy and denationalization. 
Compulsory work was likewise the subject of an early decree, ajid with 
enforced labor vanished the right to strike, the oldest and most power- 
ful of the weapons of trade unionism. But it was not long before 
unemployment stalked the land and compulsory work was again sub- 
ject to revision. This succession of administrative changes in the 
past precluded easy working relationships. 

Something like a real solution of the problem of control has been 
worked out practically since the adoption of the new economic policy 
along two lines: (1) by reserving for the trade unions the function 
of the protection of labor and for the soviet organs the actual con- 
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duct of industry through the trusts and syndicats now being built 
up. With regard to the latter, it is a matter of *‘hands off” for the 
unions. ^‘Any direct interference of the labor unions in the conduct 
of industry must be considered detrimental and under no conditions 
permissible,” as stated in the regulations; (2) by providing in every 
possible way for trade union leadership which understands and is 
sympathetic with communism. This has the advantages of the me- 
chanical device known as interlocking directorships. For instance, 
Michael Tomsky, elected in 1918 to the Presidium of the All-Russian 
Council of Trade Unions and now secretary of the Council, has been 
on the Central Committee of the Communist party since 1919, and 
Abraham Lozovsky, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
All-Russian Council of Trade Unions has been a member of the Com- 
munist party since 1917 and was selected to arrange for and call 
the first Red International of Trade Unions. Membership in the trade 
union congresses has become more and more communist since the Con- 
ference in 1917, when only a little more than a third were Bolshevik 
or Bolshevik sympathizers. By 1920 more than two thirds belonged 
in this classification. The Mcnsheviki and the Social Revolutionaries 
looked for their day with the introduction of the new economic policy, 
but in June, 1922, nearly three quarters (74 j. 2 per cent) of the 2,000 
elected workers of the central committees, district bureaus, and district 
trade councils were communists. 

In this connection it should be remembered that while there are 
undoubtedly trade union members opposed to the program of the 
Russian Communist party, there are no unions standing outside and 
unaffiliated with the general trade union movement, as in ojher coun- 
tries, and on this account it has greater coherence. 

The Structure of the Unions. The structure of Russian trade 
unions is industrial. Membership is in each case determined by the 
industry to which the worker belongs and it matters not whether he is 
skilled or unskilled, whether he works by hand or brain. The Third 
Trade Union Congress (1920) grouped all the organized workers 
of Russia into 23 industrial unions.* 

*1. Employees and workers in the sanitary service, 

2. Transport workers, 

8. Miners, 

4. Wood workers, 

5. Land and forest workers, 

6. Art workers, 

7. Workers on public feeding and housing, 

8. Leather workers, 

8. Metal workers, 

10. Workers and employees in communal service (drains, water supply, militia, 
fire, lighting, laundry, etc.), 

lo Workers in education and socialist culture, 

12. Employees in public communication (post, telegraph, telephone, radio). 
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These unions are similar in organization. The starting point is: 
(1) the factory committee from which the life of the whole structure 
is drawn. These factory committees are elected by the workers in each 
factory. Primarily they receive complaints, keep a record of pro- 
duction, and oversee generally the work relationships. But they 
function also in the organization of the social and educational life 
of the workers and in providing for their physical and cultural needs. 
In some cases they have undertaken the housing problem and the estab- 
lishment of creches. The factory committees of a given district 
(or uyesd) make up the (2) branches of the union, and representatives 
from all the branches in a given department {gubernia) constitute the 
(3) provincial departments of the union. These departments are 
under the (4) central committee of the union and the central com- 
mittees are all under the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. The 
transverse organs of the trade union movement are: (1) the bureaus 
in which the branches of the different unions are brought together 
under a single secretariat; (2) the councils, made up of representatives 
from the provincial departments; and, at the center, (3) the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions, the executive of which is elected 
by the (4) All-Russian Congress of trade unions, composed of members 
from the 23 industrial unions in the proportion of one for every fifty 
thousand members. 

Membership, By official count, 90 per cent of all the workers 
in trade and industry were trade union members in the summer of 
1923.* The new economic policy made membership in trade unions 
voluntary. It is diflScult to estimate just how the enrolled member- 
ship was affected by this as the reports are not explicit on the point. 
It is contended that : 

Membership in Russian trade unions was never legally compulsory, but 
in practice the resolution on this subject adopted by the Second Trade 
Union Congress was distorted and in many localities compulsory recruit- 
ment of all workers and employees of factories and institutions was 
resorted to. Under such conditions it was feared that workers tended to 
regard their unions as part of the administrative machine and lost int;erest in 
them.* 

13. Printers, 

14. Workers in the paper industry, 

15. Workers in the food industry, 

16. Builders, 

17. Workers in the sugar industry, 

18. Soviet employees (in cooperatives, shops, commissariats), 

19. Tobacco workers, 

20. Textile workers, 

21. Chemical workers, 

22. Workers in the clothing industry, 

28. Employees in taxation, finance, and control departments. 

*Bu$sian Information and Review, vol. Ill (July 7, 1928), p. 8. 

*Ibid., vol. II (Oct. 7, 1922), p. 7. 
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This insistence upon the voluntary character of membership is per- 
haps fine-spun, since all workers, whether members or not, were required 
to pay membership fees.* On February 15, 1922, the All-Russian 
Council of Trade Unions voted to take a “complete re-registration of 
the members of every union, at the same time making it clear to every 
worker that membership was entirely voluntary.”* A campaign was 
carried on which lasted until June, by means of which it was found that 
“the Ipss in membership did not exceed ten per cent.” The conclusion 
was that the workers had learned the value of the unions for their own 
protection and realized that with the reintroduction of private enter- 
prise the need for them would be greater than ever. Further com- 
ments were to the effect that : 


The majority of those who did not join belonged to the class of intel- 
lectual workers. Undoubtedly these latter felt that their interests were 
not especially catered for in the general industrial unions; this difficulty 
has been removed by the formation of special sections within the unions. 
Thus in December, at the All-Russian Congress of Engineers, at which all 
classes of engineers (mechanics) were represented, it was decided to 
coordinate the various existing sections of engineers by forming inter- 
sectional bureaus. 


Official reports show that by January, 1923, actual membership 
had fallen to 5,500,000, as compared with 8,000,000 in May, 1921.^ 
It would appear that a very large percentage of the trade union 
membership has been unemployed since the inauguration of the new 
economic policy. In June, 1923, the Moscow Provincial Trade Union 
Council, perhaps the most active and important of the provincial 
councils, claimed only 650,000 members in the unions represented.* 
It must be added that statistics of membership are not yet. available 
in sufficient detail to give a satisfactory basis for conclusions. 


The Payment of Wages, As soon as the Labor code of 1922 was 
issued, the trade unions began a campaign to make its provisions known 
among the workers. This general information was regarded as the 
surest way of getting into effect the minima specified in the code and 
as a basis for raising standards through collective agreements. De- 
mands for wage increases were made very generally. Some substantial 
results were obtained, but it is difficult to gauge the importance of the 
unions* activities in this connection. It may be said that for the 
first time the trade unions have the government on their side, but 
against them is the country’s economic condition as a result of war, 
blockade, and famine. In spite of these odds, it is maintained that 

•Abraham Lozovsky, “The New Economic Policy and the Trade Unions,” Survey, 
vol. XLIX (March 1, 1928), p. 706. 

^Bueemn Information and Review, vol. Ill (July 7, 1928), p. 8. 
vol. II (Jan. 27, 1928), p. 265. 
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**the practice of collective agreements has resulted in an improvement 
in the level of wages throughout the whole of Russian industry.’’ 

Published figures show that the workers, with the possible exception 
of the food workers, are still far behind the pre-war level. The wages 
of metal workers, though steadily improving, are only half what they 
were and remain, as compared with their former status, the worst off 
in the groups reported on.* 

In the official explanation of the differences in the pay of the various 
groups of workers it is admitted that the inequality in rate is due 
first of all to differences in the relative improvement of the industries. 
The light industries have found a ready market for their products 
which has made it possible to recover fairly quickly, while the heavy 
industries, with their requirements of vast capital, still languish, 
continually hoping to attract foreign credit. A way of evening up the 
rates which was seriously discussed at the end of 1922 was a return to 
government regulation of wages by requiring the approval of the 
Commissariat for Finance and the Commissariat for Labor for the 
wages fixed in collective agreements. This would enable the govern- 
ment to supervise a decrease or at least a check on wage increases in 
the flourishing industries, which might then be taxed in order to sub- 
sidize the heavy industries. Since the heavy industries are still worked 
mainly by the state, it happens that it is the government employees 
whose earnings lag behind the others and call most insistently for 
adjustment by the unions. Taking the wages of January, 1922, as 
100, the following increases had been reached by July of that year:'“ 


Industry 185.9 

• Transport 181.6 

Soviet workers 125.2 


The Fifth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions, which met in 
September, 1922, voted for the abolition of wages in kind. By the 
beginning of 1928, 85 per cent of the wages in Moscow and 76.5 per 
cent of the wages in Petrograd were paid in money. A year previous 
the money wage had been only 37 per cent of the total.” 

*Atebaoe Mokthlt Wages in 19^ as Percentages of the Purchasing 
Power op the 1913 Wages 

Jan. June July Aug. 


Metal workers 28 39 43 50 

Textile workers 46 52 52 59 

Chemical workers 85 56 60 68 

Food workers 78 92 90 119 

Printers 50 66 68 88 


Prom Rwiian Information <md Revietv, vol. II (Dec* 28, 1922), p. 184. 
"/did., voL II, (Jan. 27, 1923) p. 265. 

"/did., p. 266. 
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Naturally the fall of the rouble has presented one of the most 
difficult problems for wages paid in money. This has been partly met 
by the creation of the “goods rouble,” designed to guarantee the 
worker against a fall in real wages and similar in concept to the idea of 
the commodity dollar. The State Economic Planning Commission (the 
Gosplan) inquires into the budgets of workers and the cost of goods in 
roubles is periodically ascertained. The unions aim to make collective 
agree^ients in terms of “goods roubles.” In June, 1923, it was re- 
ported that 43 per cent of the wage agreements of the leather workers 
were made in “goods roubles” and also the greatest number of those of 
municipal workers.^ 

The Right to Strike, Strikes have accompanied the process of 
maintaining wage standards in Russia just as in other countries. Some 
of these have occurred in the nationalized industries. The Fifth All- 
Russian Congress of Trade Unions declared in September, 1922 : 

The right to strike exists in principle both in private and state under- 
takings. It is recommended, however, that it should only be exercised as a 
last resort, after all methods of conciliation have failed. 

There were reported to the Congress 102 strikes involving 43,000 
workers during the first eight months of the year.^* Abraham Lozov- 
sky, of pronounced communist sympathy, clearly justifies the strike 
method, even in state enterprises. Writing for the Russian number of 
the Survey in March, 1923, he said : 

Yet in spite of the fact that the Russian proletariat has at its disposal 
weapons not possessed by the workers of other lands, the Communist looks 
upon freedom to strike as the strongest weapon in the arsenal of the workers 
....In so far as state enterprises have become commercializjed. . . .the 
trade unions have resumed their normal function of protecting the interests 

of the workers also, if need be, against the state as employer In 

Russia, owing to certain conditions, the soviet state suffers from short- 
comings and bureaucratic perversions against which the working class may 

well fight by means of strikes conflicts between the economic organs 

and the trade unions are, of course quite possible, and in so far as sucth 
conflicts will arise, they will have to be solved by special organs and bodies ; 
if they are not solved by peaceful means, direct action by the unions 
against various organs of the state is not out of the question, 

Present Problems, It is safe to assume that trade unionism still 
has a long lease of life in Soviet Russia. Identified as it is with 
the political organization of the country, it is nevertheless distinct. 
It is the means of expression for the interests of the workers as 
producers in contrast with (sometimes in opposition to) the interests 

^Russian Information and Review, vol. II (June 16, 1928), pp. 567, 568. 

vol. II (June 80, 1928), p. 602. In June, 1928, the International Labor 
Office gave out figures showing a total of 123,587 workers involved in the first nine 
noonths of 1922 and stated that industrial disputes had increased as the year 
progressed. 
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of the people as consumers^ organized in the soviets. The unions have 
stopped far short of the powers and responsibilities in production 
assigned to the guilds in the theoretical structure of English guild 
socialism for example, but they do definitely serve the interests of the 
workers in the organization of an actual socialist state. For this 
reason they will continue to exist until those interests are served in 
some other way. 

The future depends upon the solution of many and serious problems, 
some of which belong primarily to the prevailing economic conditions 
while others are more directly involved in the working out of the polit- 
ical government. In the first group belongs the continued depression 
of the workers’ standard of living. The low wage scales have been 
discussed at some length. Unemployment has been general. Large 
percentages of the workers registered in the labor exchanges are re- 
ported idle. In February, 1923, the workers unemployed in Petro- 
grad reached 23 per cent of the total and in Moscow and Moscow 
District, 25 per cent.^* The trade unions, ‘‘working in conjunction 
with the Commissariat for Labor and the government departments and 
loca^ authorities concerned” play an important role in the excellent 
relief measures which are being carried on. The unemployment insur- 
ance schemes bear the impress of the most advanced thought on 
methods of unemployment relief, but they have only recently been 
introduced and the benefits are pitifully small even when supplemented 
by the mutual aid funds of the trade unions. The undercapitalized 
Russian industries are even less able than those of other countries to 
carry unemployment as a charge in such a way as to guarantee un- 
interrupted income to the workers. 

Few things are more fundamental for the success of those who would 
make themselves responsible for continuous work and continuous in- 
come than an understanding of the part of capital in modern industrial 
organization. To many trade unionists the role has been obscured 
by the fact that the slow accumulation of capital goods has taken 
place under a form of capital ownership identified with abuse, with 
the prostitution of the interests of the workers by the greed of the 
profit taker. The problem of the Russian experiment is not only to 
secure capital for the improvished industries but to provide for the 
growth of capital on a scale which can keep pace with the need for 
it in industries which must support an increasing population with a 
rising standard of living. 

In connection with the political structure and the political policy, 
Russian trade unions have important problems which they have not 
squarely faced. First among these is the antagonism between the 

^*Jtui8ian Informution and Review, voL II (June 28, 1923), p. 588. 
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peasants and the industrial workers. The peasants were won over to 
the Bolshevik! by land concessions but there has never been a real 
alliance and the peasants continue to be the despair of the communists 
and the trade unionists. They have not unreasonably resented the 
taxation measures which have pressed much more heavily upon agricul- 
ture than upon industry and which have been out of all proportion to 
the public expenditures made for agriculture. Their lack of coopera- 
tion in Jhe communist program is attributed to their isolation and to 
their individualist psychology, and they have been made the object of 
special educational propaganda, without the desired results. 

The roots of the opposition should now be probed. They are deeper 
than they are ordinarily understood to be, for they are to be found 
in the far-reaching differences of economic interest between the peas- 
ant and the factory worker. The peasant desires high prices for his 
agricultural products. But these same products form the largest 
item in the budget of the factory worker who is struggling against 
the high cost of living. The factory worker desires high prices 
for manufactured products from the sale of which his wages are to be 
derived. Here is a diversity of interest and a class struggle which 
apparently has a permanence that has outlived the struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Yet its significance has been 
missed in Russia because of the general preoccupation with a more 
well-known formula. 

Lenin, one of the few who have realized the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, stated it as follows in a speech before the Third All-Russian 
Congress of Trade Unions in 1920: 

The interests of the workers and the peasants do not coincide. ^We are 
faced with a difficult period. Wc are also confronted with a moral prob- 
lem — to prove to the peasantry that there is no alternative — that they are 
either definitely with the workers, assisting the proletariat, or they return 
to their old condition. 

Earlier in the same speech, Lenin had said : 

We are conducting a class struggle and our aim is to abolish classes; so 
long as there still exist two classes, those of peasants and workers, socialism 
cannot be realized, and an irreconcilable struggle goes on incessantly. The 
chief problem is how under the conditions when one class is carrying on 
the struggle, to attract the laboring peasantry, to defeat or to neutralize it 
or to crush its resistance with the aid of a strong government apparatus 
involving all of the measures of compulsion. 

The real solution will put the emphasis on the actual character of 
the opposing interests. It is not a solution to remind the peasants 
that their status was formerly worse. They are interested in their 
present status, as compared with that of the industrial workers. Nor 
would it be a solution to deprive them of the land, so that they would 
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no longer be ‘^half workers, half owners.” That step would not reach 
the heart of the problem. Factory workers, for instance, no longer 
own tools, but they are still dependent for their income upon the sale 
of the product made by the tools, and recognize the fact that their 
interests are affected by the conditions under which the sale of the 
product is made. The clash of interests is more fundamental than the 
question of ownership. 

Other antagonisms are repeatedly coming to the surface. They 
spring up between groups of workers in the same industry, as is shown 
by the classification of “proletarian” and other workers; between 
groups of workers in different industries ; and between workers in a 
particular industry and the large group of consumers. It is at this 
point that the political philosophy and the economic tenets employed 
need illumination and reformation. The ghost of the state may be 
laid ever so magnificently in communist literature, but it will walk again 
in the organized resistance of the whole body of consumers. 

Illustrations of these antagonisms have recently been put before 
American readers in Mr. Savel Zimand’s informal account of confer- 
ences between Bugdanoff, Commissar of the Supreme Council of Public 
Economy, and trade union representatives. The Commissar is re- 
ported to have said;“ 

Some trade representatives demand that the workers in the whole 
nation should be paid uniform wages. That is impossible. For unskilled 
labor, yes, but for skilled labor, no! It must depend on whether the indi- 
vidual factory pays or not. If the plant has a large deficit it is really 
impossible to pay a skilled worker employed in it the same wage as a worker 
in another factory which produces well. Moreover, it is not right for the 
representatives of a trade union to make such a demand as that which was 

made by a trade union representative of Boguslavsky that by the 26th 

of September wages should be raised, otherwise they would strike. Workers 
in a soviet republic should not make such demands. 

Another source of difficulty is the jealousy with which the districts 
regard one another. The reports of a conference on the Ural indus- 
tries, for instance, as quoted by the same writer, show the vigor with 
which the contests for coal and rails are conducted by the repre- 
sentatives of the Ural and the Donetz areas. 

The failure to analyze problems and the failure to define and to dis- 
tinguish clearly the functions of the organs of government and the 
trade union bodies is not due to a failure in frankness as to the exist- 
ing state of affairs: Though the reader of the official literature may 
sometimes have the impression that the wish is father to the thought 
in the generalizations made, he is more often impressed by the amaz- 
ing frankness in the reporting of actual conditions. There is little or 

"Savel Zimand, “Labor’s Task Where Labor Rules,” Survey, vol. XLIX (March 
1, 1928), p. 722. 
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no attempt to make the circumstances appear better than they are or 
to belittle the magnitude of the tasks ahead. In this recognition of 
the difficulties present and in the rare optimism which has endured 
through years of revolution and famine^ the real promise for the final 
accomplishment of the tasks which face labor in Soviet Russia is to be 
found. 

But no amount of optimism can take the place of a searching 
analysis of accumulating experience. The economic interpretation of 
history 'must be continued. If, instead of learning the lessons of the 
revolution, the workers’ government looks for guidance solely to 
doctrines developed in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
obstacles ahead will not be overcome. 

Amy Hewes. 

Moumt Holyoke College. 



HOBSON’S ‘‘ECONOMICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT”' 


Economic theories may be placed in four groups according to the 
remedies proposed for unemployment and business depression, as fol- 
lows: (1) reduction of wages, (2) reduction of profits, rent and 
interest, (3) free banking, and (4) bank regulation. Each of these 
proposed remedies goes back to one of four factors in the modern 
economic process which the particular group sets forth as its most 
imj^ortant factor, though all of them are essential to the process. 
These factors are, in the order of the remedies mentioned: (1) the 
production and consumption of goods, (2) inequality of private 
ownership of the goods, (3) exchange and alienation of titles to the 
goods, and (4) the promises of banks and business men to deliver 
goods or pay an equivalent value in the future. Starting out with 
one of these factors as the most important, each group develops tlie 
implications of that factor and thus arrives at one of the four types 
of remedies. 

The production and consumption group, witli its remedy of wage 
reduction, begins with Ricardo, followed by the assemblage of those 
who find their explanations of business depressions in the natural or 
unavoidable operations of demand and supply under the influence of 
costs of production, and may be known as the classical, neo-classical, 
laissez-faire, or business economists. 

The inequality-of-ownership group of theorists, with their remedy 
of reduction or elimination of the rents, profits, and interest that 
arise from inequalities of private property, have, as their outstanding 
economist, Karl Marx, followed by the entire socialistic school, the 
leading modern representative of which, from the standpoint of econo- 
mic theory, is J. A. Hobson. 

The exchange and alienation theories, with their remedy of free 
banking or paper money, based on a concept of money as a kind of 
transferable title to property like a warehouse certificate, start with 
Proudhon and the anarchists and find their recent representatives in 
Major Douglas,* Henry Ford and Thomas Edison, who adhere to 
private property with its inequalities, but find their explanation of 
business depression in the arbitrary restriction of the supply of money 
by a bank monopoly of credit. 

The bank regulation group, with its remedies of stabilization of 
prices, proceeds from McLeod and Juglar in the decade of the fifties, 
to Fisher, Cassel, Hawtrey and the more recent writers, Foster and 

*J. A. Hobson, The Economics of Unemployment (Macmillan Company, 1923). 
Page references in parentheses, unless otherwise designated, refer to this volume. 

*C. H. Douglas, Economic Democracy (1920). 
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Catchings,* who find their explanations in the discrepancies between 
the production and consumption of goods and the promises of business 
men and banks to pay the prices of those goods in the future. 

It must be remembered that modern economic theory originated not 
so much in the work of Adam Smith as in the debates between Ricardo^ 
Malthus and their friends, respecting the condition of England after 
the Napoleonic wars. It is in the letters of Ricardo to Malthus (1813 
to 1823) and in the Principles of Political Economy by Malthus 
(1821) which is evidently the reply of Malthus to Ricardo, th^l^ the 
modern theories of economics and the corresponding remedies for 
trade depression find their origin. Much of their discussion turned on 
the measure of value, and, as pointed out by Wieser and Whitaker, 
they did not clearly distinguish between a measure of value and a 
cause of value. A measure of value is an arbitrary unit, hit upon by 
custom and standardized by law, having a divisible attribute similar 
to that of the thing to be measured. Rut a ‘‘cause” of value may be 
found either in the costs of production or the wants of consumption, 
and Ricardo took the former while Malthus took the latter. 

Ricardo, by his process of averaging, found that the labor cost 
was the essential cost both of money, the measure, and of commodi- 
ties, the things measured, and that the values resulting from the same 
cause moved on in substantially parallel lines. This being so, money 
could be eliminated from economic theory, as well as the wants of con- 
sumption which are incommensurable and insatiable, and economic 
theory could be satisfied with the relative labor costs of production 
of commodities. 

By eliminating money he eliminated what, for Malthus, were the 
most essential phenomena, namely the changes in values of "commodi- 
ties occurring in disastrous periodic cycles. But Malthus, while criti- 
cizing this elimination of money, nevertheless himself practically elimin- 
ated it by picturing money as the symbol of demand and resolving it 
into the effective demand of property owners for the products of labor. 
Money became, for each of them, a merely nominal value, while the 
real value back of money was in the field of production and constimp- 
tion. 

Hence they reached opposite conclusions as to the remedies for 
unemployment and business depression, each, however, in the field of 
production and consumption. Ricardo attributed the depression 
following the Napoleonic wars to the obstinate refusal of wage-earners 
to accept a reduction of real wages, which refusal made it impossible 
for employers to hire them and make a profit at the reduced exchange 
values then current for the products of labor.* But Malthus attrib- 

*W. T. Poster, and Waddill Catchings, Money (1923). 

^l^tter to Malttius, July 21, 1821. 
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uted the depression to the refusal of property owners and govern- 
ments to employ laborers on ‘^unproductive” work ; that is, upon work 
that did not come upon the competitive markets where it would reduce 
prices. For him, the depression was owing to the excessive stimulus 
previously given to production of competitive products, and this could 
be remedied or prevented only by such “unproductive” consumption 
as taxation for public highways and other public works and the 
“unproductive” consumption of landlords and wealthy people in the 
improvement of their estates and the employment of “menial” servants. 

Ricardo was greatly alarmed at Malthus’ proposal to increase 
taxes at the very time when business was depressed, and it will be seen 
that his remedy, the reduction of wages in order to stimulate profits, 
was exactly the opposite of Malthus’ remedy, an increase in the demand 
for labor in order to stimulate consumption. 

It was inevitable that, in course of time, the Malthusian remedy 
should take a different turn when expounded by spokesmen of the 
laborers. If unproductive consumption depended upon the will of 
p»operty owners and governments it was a hopeless expedient. But 
if the laborers themselves became both property owners and govern- 
ment, then they could employ their resources directly in consumption 
and thus maintain the demand for labor. This was the turn taken 
by Marx whose use of the Ricardian theory of value was simply a 
metaphysical dress for a plan of substituting control of consumption 
by laborers for Malthus’ control of consumption by governments and 
property owners. While, with Malthus, depressions were owing to 
overproduction and underconsumption by both property owners and 
governments, with Marx they were owing to overproduction by proper- 
ty owners and underconsumption by laborers. 

The modern representative of this view, eliminating the super- 
fluous and untenable Ricardo-Marxian theory of value, is J. A. Hobson 
in his Economics of Unemployment, He starts with the idea of “a 
limited market,” or lack of demand, common to all theories. His 
argument, differing from that of Marx, turns on the periodicity, or 
cyclical occurrence, of depression and unemployment. He rejects or 
minimizes the effects both of wars which merely dramatize the cycle 
(p. 15) and of credit which merely anticipates the expected failure of 
effective demand (p. 27). The key of the explanation is the failure 
of consumption. “The orthodox economist [that is, the Ricardian 
economist] is convinced that overproduction is impossible and that 
underconsumption is equally absurd.” The economist confines his 
attention to the “stoppage of industry, which he rightly diagnoses 

as underproduction But this state is the product of an excessive 

activity preceding it. Overproduction, congestion, stoppage, is the 
visible order of events” (pp. 31, 82). 
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The question, then, is “why does consumption fail to keep pace with 
increased powers of production? Or, conversely, why do the powers 
of production increase faster than the rate of consumption?” (p. 32). 
The explanation is “the normal tendency to save a larger proportion 
of income than can effectively and continuously function as capital” 
(p. 35). This is due to “conservatism in the arts of consumption” 
and ‘inequalities in the distribution of income.” The income of the 
wealth;^ is greater than they can consume, according to their stand- 
ards. So far the explanation is exactly Malthusian. The next sen- 
tence makes it Marxian: “Any approximation towards equality of 
incomes would reduce the proportion of income saved to income spent” 
(p. 37). 

Mr. Hobson hastens to explain that by oversaving he means 
“solely the proportion of saving to spending,” and not “any fixed limit 
to the amount that can be serviceably saved” (p. 37). And he then 
contrasts what may be distinguished as the space and time dimensions 
of the economic proportioning of factors: “Just as waste of pro- 
ductive power admittedly occurs by misapplication of capital, skill, 
and labor, as between one trade and another, or one area of investment 
and another (too much applied here, too little there), so income as a 
whole may be wastefully applied as between purchase of commodities 

and purchase of new capital goods In other words, consumption 

is the final link in a chain of economic processes, each of which should 
be kept in accurate proportion to the preceding ones, unless stoppage 
and waste are to occur” (pp. 37, 38). 

The “orthodox economist” objects that “the natural result of a 
process of equalization of incomes” would be “undersaving,” in the 
sense of “a refusal to save enough to realize the enlargements and 
improvements of the machinery of production that are required to 
furnish a larger output of commodities for a higher standard of a 
growing population.” He meets this objection by distinguishing be- 
tween a large proportion of a small income and a small proportion of 
a large income. The total national income would be greatly increased 
if labor, and capital were continuously employed. “Under such cir- 
cumstances, although a smaller proportion of the larger income might 
be saved, and a larger proportion consumed, the actual amount of 
saving might be as large as or even larger than before, and, being 
more fully utilized as capital, might maintain as high a rate of econ- 
omic progress as before” (p. 40). 

The solution, then, resolves itself to this: equalization of incomes 
will have a double effect — it will increase the total production by keep- 
ing labor and capital continuously and fully employed, and it will 
maintain an accurate proportion between saving for future con- 
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sumption and spending for present consumption, so that there will be 
neither oversaving nor undersaving. 

Evidently Hobson has stated correctly what is wanted and what is 
agreed to by all of the four types of theorists, namely, continuous 
full employment and not too much nor too little saving. The ques- 
tion turns not only on the remedy of equalization of incomes, but 
especially upon the mechanism by means of which the remedy will 
operate. Karl Marx and Lenin provided definitely a mechanism. If 
the state takes over the management of all industry, thereby fixing 
wages, prices and jobs, evidently it can perform the process of ‘‘saving” 
by merely detailing a certain proportion of laborers to the production 
of machinery, buildings, railroads, and so on, another proportion to 
the production of raw material and manufactured goods, another pro- 
portion to the wholesaling and storage of goods, another proportion 
to the retailing of goods. This mechanism would doubtless break 
down under democratic control, but might continue under a successful 
dictatorship. 

Hobson’s mechanism also calls for a thoroughgoing action of govern- 
ment in all lines of industry : an obligatory minimum wage in all employ- 
ments, government ownership or at least control of wages, prices and 
other conditions, and taxation of surplus earnings (p. 115). These 
governmental remedies, we may agree, are advisable, insofar as prac- 
ticable, as remedies for the inequalities of income, but not for the kind 
of oversaving that grows out of the fluctuations of prosperity and 
depression. 

The present methods of capitalism provide a definite mechanism for 
savings, not dependent upon the will of individuals or wisdom of gov- 
ernments. Henry Ford, the Standard Oil Company, the U. S. Steel 
Corporation and others large and small, build up the equipment of 
industry out of the margin between the costs of labor and the prices 
charged to consumers. It is, indeed, a kind of dictatorship, through 
private property, in that it is effective because the laborers and con- 
sumers have no voice in raising wages and reducing prices. When the 
government starts in to dictate wages and prices, the railroads, for 
example, have great difficulty in obtaining enough capital for exten- 
sions. Savings are very largely a matter of wage and price fixing and 
there is a capitalistic mechanism based on private property and domin- 
ated by competition and fear of bankruptcy that practically forces 
savings to be made. However badly the mechanism works, it is an 
automatic mechanism that does not depend either upon the wisdom 
of government or upon admonitions as to how or how much a person 
ought or ought not to save or spend his income after he gets it, in 
order to furnish continuous employment by not oversaving or under- 
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saving. The mechanism actually fixes his income before he gets it, and 
one of the factors in the mechanism that fixes that income is the neces- 
sity and foresight of saving for extensions, improvement of plant and 
insurance against accident, contingencies, loss of markets, fluctuations 
in prices, and bankruptcy. Saving is not optional ; it is compelled in 
order successfully to work the mechanism of private property. 

Yet Hobson’s criticism of the complacent arguments which the 
businejss economists used in denying any possibility of evil in the 
capitalistic mechanism of saving is sound. Oversaving, they said, 
was impossible, because any tendency to it was corrected by a falling 
rate of interest; and overproduction was impossible because any ten- 
dency to it was corrected by a fall of prices stimulating increased 
consumption. Admitting these checks, replies Hobson, they are too 
slow in their operation as a preventive of overproduction and gluts. 
This is because new capital added each year is such a small fraction 
of the total capital — only 5 to 6 per cent — and because a change in 
the rate of interest does not affect materially the inducement to save 
even that small fraction (pp. 51, 52). 

It certainly also can be said that Hobson’s governmental remedies of 
minimum wage, price fixing and taxation are too slow to prevent over- 
production and gluts. 

But Hobson’s principal criticism of the business economists is that 
their remedy of reduction of wages in time of depression overlooks the 
preceding lag of wages in time of prosperity. And it is in this preced- 
ing lag of wages that Hobson finds both the incapacity of consumers 
to purchase products and the oversaving and overconstruction of plant 
by capitalists which makes “towards a rate of productipn visibly 
greater than is able to find a profitable market” (p. 68). 

It is by introducing this modern notion of “wage-lag” that Hobson 
separates himself from both the Malthusian and the Marxian as well 
as the business explanation of depressions. The early socialist, anar- 
chist, and classical explanations had no concept of a business cycle, 
an outstanding feature of which is the wage-lag. They did not dis- 
tinguish between a cycle and a panic, or between a “trend” and a 
cycle. They pictured a crisis as an event accompanying a period of 
falling prices, owing to reduced costs of production through technical 
improvements, and the panic, or crisis, occurred therefore as a more 
dramatic slump in a downward trend of prices.* This, we now know, 
is not the correct picture. The crisis occurs at the culmination of 
an upward movement, and, since the period of bank reform of 1844 in 
Bngland and 1913 in America, the panic-and-crisis feature has been 
eliminated so that the cycle stands out more clearly than it did. 

*0/. Commons, McCracken and Zeuch, “Secular Trends Business Cycles,” 
BtwUw of Economic Statistics, Oct., 1922, p. Sffi 
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Hobson has the correct picture of the cycle, which preceding socialistic, 
anarchistic, and capitalistic theories did not have. 

But this picture nullifies at once the theory of inequality of incomes 
as the ^^cause” of the depression or cycle. The inequality now becomes 
a result of rising prices and wage-lag, not of private property. It is 
‘‘inequality,” indeed, but it is a different kind of inequality. It is a 
periodic inequality rather than what Hobson would call the “normal” 
inequality of private property. If the general level of prices could 
conceivably be stabilized by banking and currency reform, then this 
kind of inequality would not occur at all. There would be no periodic 
rise of prices and no periodic wage-lag. The other kind of inequality 
— “normal inequality” — would continue. 

This double meaning of “inequality” is really a confusion of the 
concept of “wealth and poverty” with that of “prosperity and depres- 
sion.” Wealth and poverty pertain to the distribution of existing 
income between classes and industries. Some arc wealthy, others 
poverty-stricken. But “prosperity and depression” pertain to a fluc- 
tuating process over a period of time. At one time both the rich and 
the poor are fully employed — at another time both rich and poor are 
unemployed. There might conceivably be the greatest extremes of 
wealth and poverty, as in the case of the slave-holding states or of 
Germany at the present time, but no cycles of prosperity and de- 
pression. Everybody might be fully employed and business contin- 
uously profitable, and yet accompanied by the greatest conceivable 
inequality of incomes. And, conversely, there might conceivably be 
perfect equality of incomes accompanied by cycles of prosperity and 
depression, that is, of full employment and unemployment. This cer- 
tainly would occur with Hobson’s slow-acting governmental regula- 
tion of wages and prices and taxation of surplus incomes. Equaliza- 
tion of incomes is advisable for other reasons, but not as a remedy for 
cycles of prosperity and depression. 

This brings us to the two other groups of remedies and theories, the 
alienation-of-title group and the bank-regulation group. Hobson de- 
votes a chapter to each. The alienation-of-title group, in its piodern 
form, is represented by Major Douglas. Its remedy has always been 
a large supply of money, issued, not by banks in the ordinary sense, 
but by the producers of commodities themselves, and then certified 
either by a mutual association of producers, as Proudhon proposed, or 
by an equivalent issue of government money, as Peter Cooper, the 
Greenbackers, and Thomas Edison proposed. Its theory is practically 
that of a warehouse-certificate concept of money whose transfer alien- 
ates the property, instead of an exchange-value concept of money 
whose expenditure purchases the property. 

Hobson agrees with Douglas, as indeed all groups agree, on ‘^the 
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failure of consumption, or effective demand, to keep pace with poten- 
tial and actual consumption” (p. 119). But Douglas finds this fail- 
ure in the refusal of those in possession of monetary power to purchase 
consumable goods because they prefer to apply it to buying non-con- 
sumable, that is, capital goods. This is a version of the doctrine of 
Proudhon and the paper-money theorists that there is not enough 
money in circulation to purchase the quantity of goods produced or 
producible by the existing amount of capital equipment. Douglas 
gives to the theory a novel turn by his analysis of costs in relation to 
the credit system. The money representing costs of production has 
been already spent as wages, salaries and dividends at the time of 
production, leaving only a small fraction to purchase the commodities 
themselves at the later date when they come on the market in con- 
sumable form. Douglas thus explains the lack of money in hands of 
consumers by the fact that bankers make their advances, not to con- 
sumers, but to manufacturers on factory account, overhead charges, 
purchase of raw material, wages, etc. They do not finance con- 
sumption — they finance production. 

This is readily answered by Hobson in showing that it is not the 
wages paid for producing a particular commodity or in paying for 
its overhead, raw material, etc., that are used in purchasing that same 
commodity afterwards, but that it is tlie wages currently paid to other 
producers of other commodities. If all industries are moving on con- 
tinously, then, of course, the producers of machinery and buildings 
are purchasing the finished products of the producers of clothing and 
food. The defect is not in a disproportion of money to production 
and consumption, but in the disproportion of consumption to pro- 
duction through the lag of wages. There is money enough availale 
for the actual process of production and consumption — the difficulty 
is in the process itself. 

It is significant that Hobson does not criticize Douglas on the weak 
part of, the anarchist and paper-money analysis, namely, its con- 
cept of money as a kind of warehouse certificate whose supply should 
not dcipend on gold or bank monopoly, but should be increased in 
similar proportion to the increased physical quantity of commodities. 
This is evidently because Hobson looks on fluctuations of prices mainly 
as a result of inequality of incomes and therefore overlooks the rise 
of prices that would accompany the Douglas plan. He agrees with 
Douglas on the “dangerous power” of the banks in calling in their 
money and refusing advances and thus stopping trade and causing 
unemployment and underproduction (p. 126), but he does not con- 
sider the preceding over-advances of credit with rising prices as an 
equally “dangerous power.” 

It is characteristic of Hobson and the school that bases its explana- 
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tion on the distribution of wealth that the modern banking system is 
significant, not as an appreciable factor in business cycles, but only 
as a new and large factor in the distribution of wealth and poverty 
(p. 108 passim). The “misuses and excesses” of commercial credit 
^‘exaggerate” the cyclical fluctuations, but the “normal” use of bank 
credit has little or no effect on the cycle. This was also the view of 
the classical economists. It is with Hobson again the lag of wages 
behind prices that is paramount, and hence the characteristic feature 
of bank credit, the changing ratio of bank credit to bank reserves, 
receives no mention whatever. 

In contrast with Hobson may be set forth the recent book on Money 
by Foster and Catchings, representing the up-to-date theories of the 
bank-regulation group. I shall only briefly mention their main lines 
of argument without attempting to state the qualifications or cau- 
tions which they introduce. The earlier bank-regulation remedies of 
Juglar, McLeod and their followers attributed crises and depressions 
to the “misuse and excesses” of bank credit, just as Hobson attributes 
their “exaggeration” to that source. But Foster and Catchings attri- 
bute the cycle to the normal operation of bank credit. Money, with 
them, is the center of economic theory, instead of an afterthought, and 
they substantially agree with Hawtrey that the trade cycle is a purely 
monetary phenomenon (p. 12). After a brief discussion of the several 
functions of money (including bank credit), they settle upon the dis- 
tinction between a “measure” of value and a “standard” of value, the 
latter being the central idea of the book. “When money is on a gold 
basis, it is a standard of purchasing power for one commodity and only 
one. As long as the gold basis is adequate, the power of money to 
purchase gold does not change. This is an advantage to dentists and 

goldsmiths for the purchasing of gold. But not for anything 

else” (p. 43). “A gold basis evidently does not stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of the superstructure of paper certificate and bank 
credit” (p. 46). Yet the preservation of the gold standard is essen- 
tial. Only by admitting its instability as a standard of value and thus 
correcting the instability as far as possible, can sound money be pre- 
served against the attacks of Douglas, Ford, and Edison (p. 52 
passim ) . 

Here, then, we return to the discussion of Ricardo and Malthus as 
to the proper measure of value. They debated whether the labor 
embodied in commodities or the labor commanded in exchange for 
commodities was a preferable standard of value. Now it is discovered 
that the index number of prices is the proper standard of value. The 
whole question of prosperity and depression turns out to be located 
in the field of mensuration, and not in that of production, consumption, 
private ownership or bank monopoly. Governments have not yet 
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adopted a standard uniform measure of value, the index number of 
prices, for the guidance of banks in issuing and withholding credit. 
Hence the volume of money, that is, bank credit, does not exactly cor- 
respond to the volume of trade, resulting in a general rise of prices by 
an oversupply of credit, followed by a general fall of prices when the 
reserve ratio has reached its limit of safety. 

In line with this modern view of the bank-regulation group, most of 
the phenomena of overexpansion, oversaving, contraction and under- 
consumption can be explained by the instability of the existing measure 
of value. Indeed, a new meaning of the word ‘‘saving” itself comes 
into view. The oversaving is the result of the rising prices that 
ensue from an unstable measure of value. While prices are rising 
because the standard of value is shrinking, business men stock up with 
inventory and enlarge their plant in order to anticipate the higher 
prices. When prices are falling, they unload. Oversaving now be- 
comes periodic rather than “normal,” as pictured by Marx and Hobson. 
It is practically forced upon business men in order to meet the rising 
prices caused by an unstable unit of measurement. This is “saving,” 
indeed, according to the economic definition of saving as the purchase 
of plant and inventory instead of consumption goods, but it proceeds 
from rising prices and bank credit rather than from a normal or 
permanent inequality of income. Not only does the wage-lag permit 
it, but all lags of prices are of its essence. To name it “oversaving” 
as Hobson does, is again to confuse the phenomena of wealth and 
poverty with those of prosperity and depression. It is more properly 
compulsory overspeculation upon an unstable measure of value than 
oversaving upon inequalities of income. 

John R. Commons. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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In his last annual report, President Lowell stated that upon gradua- 
tion from Harvard College, thirty-five per cent of the class of 1896 
engaged in commerce and industry, while two decades later fifty-five 
per cent of the graduating class entered upon a business career. This 
changing situation, which is typical of most colleges and universities, 
presents in concrete form the responsibility and duty of our higher 
educational institutions. We have passed that stage where under- 
graduate work in the first two years of college consists mainly of 
rhetoric, mathematics, Latin and Greek. Why is our education be- 
coming more utilitarian? Should our collegiate instruction be pre- 
dominately cultural or professional, and where should we draw the 
line? Have we any obligation to prepare students specifically for their 
probable vocations? The insistent demand from the outside commu- 
nity for specialized and advanced training in business principles and 
practice led to the establishment fifteen years ago at Harvard of a 
strictly graduate school of business administration. Thus our oldest 
university recognized its inability to provide an adequate preparation 
for business in the other departments of the university, and at the 
same time accorded business the standing of a profession alongside 
that of the ministry, law, and medicine. 

At the present time courses in commerce arc offered in the majority 
of colleges and universities, but the scope and contents are hetero- 
geneous and seem to have no static place. They start in almost any- 
where in the undergraduate curriculum and end almost anywhere. 
They are* new, and they are handicapped by lack of well-qualified 
teachers as well as by a dearth of illustrative materials. They have 
yet to attain equal merit among the variety and multitude of sub- 
jects available to the college students. They have been subject to 
trial and error, or as James Harvey Robinson might express it, to 
‘‘fumbling and success.” We hope that they are poor imitations of 
the courses that are to be; but inadequate and unsatisfactory .as they 
are, they are here to stay since business men, apparently well entrench- 
ed on the boards of trustees, are critical of the American educational 
system, regarding which they state that too many teachers are bookish 
and out of contact with living things and that the student product 
covering a period of four years has little to show for the lavish ex- 
penditure of time and money. It is no exaggeration to assert th^t the 
introduction of courses in business is the most startling development 
during the twentieth century in American higher education. 

Taper read before the Pan~Paciflc section, World Conference on Education, 
July, 1928. 
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What of the teaching of economics as a partial or complete sub- 
stitute for higher commercial courses? The answer is simple. Eco- 
nomics is no more inclusive of commerce than is mathematics of engin- 
eering, or biology of medicine, or ethics of law. The subjects are 
distinct. They should be mapped out under a unified plan but under 
the administration of distinct faculties and as far as possible by 
faculties in which there is no duplicating personnel. These points 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Our experience of the past fifteen 
years fias taught us that there is an entirely different spirit behind the 
courses in economics and those in business subjects. In the teaching 
of political economy, the fundamental considerations relate to ques- 
tions of production, exchange, and price, viewed largely from the 
writings of a few individuals who have reasoned brilliantly but ab- 
stractly. The economist is interested in public policy, in external 
relations, and professes scant knowledge of or interest in business 
problems. On the other hand the business man’s entire concern is 
with policies governing business management Avhich center about the 
making and the selling of commodities. He is interested primarily 
in internal problems. To date he has given too little attention to the 
external relations such as the formulation of the business cycle, but 
he has learned that generalities do not satisfy his needs for the facts 
and administration of his particular enterprise. Fundamentally, 
therefore, economics and business must be approached through dis- 
tinct types of courses and by different types of instructors, yet with 
a sense of real interdependence. 

The methods to be employed in the teacliing of the principles of 
economics are in constant dispute. Should this basic course come in 
the freshman, sophomore, or senior year? Should it be conducted on 
the case method? Should it include the “new economics”? These 
and other controversial questions call to mind the University of Chicago 
Conference of 1911 on the teaching of economics in the United States, 
when the select committee concluded that “unmistakably there exists 
today a widespread dissatisfaction with the way in which the subject 
is presented, a dissatisfaction which is even stronger among the teach- 
ers than among the taught. In part this is due to the fact that we 
do not know what to teach, do not yet know what the facts and princi- 
ples really are.” The economist, therefore, has problems of his own 
wliicli are more than ample to consume all his intellectual efforts. 

For the business student, necessary assets are a knowledge of human 
and physical geography, commercial and industrial history, political 
economy, transportation, accounting, finance, and the ability to ex- 
press oneself clearly and accurately in one’s native language. The 
King’s English is deemed by most persons a fit subject for outrage. 
Especially desirable is it not only for the title but also for the scope 
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of courses to be more clearly defined. Classes in rural economics, cor- 
porations, railroads, investments, and statistics are engaged in study 
from numerous angles. Greatly to be deplored is the lack of sequence 
in economics and in business courses, as well as the tiresome repetition 
of discussions of the tariff, panics, and federal legislation in the 
courses of elementary economics, economic resources, industrial his- 
tory, banking, corporation finance, public finance, and transportation. 

To teach economics and business, different types of instructors arc 
necessary. For the former, a thorough general education followed by 
specialized study in economic theory and intensive research leading 
towards the degree of doctor of philosophy is the accepted method of 
pre-teaching preparation. For the teaching of business subjects, an 
equivalent general education is desirable, likewise to be followed by 
specialization and intensive research, but coupled with practical ex- 
perience. There are similar demands for intellectual ability, and for 
keenness in discovering, marshalling, and interpreting significant facts. 
The economist can be an inside man. But the business teacher must 
be both an inside and outside individual, a time-consuming occupation 
especially in these early days of commercial instruction when depend- 
able literature is scanty and when the business world is evolving rapid- 
ly ; his educational perplexities are many. For the remarkable strides 
which have been made in our higher commercial subjects, most of the 
credit belongs properly to the members of departments of economics 
who for the most part took on their new duties with little enthusiasm 
and subsequently have been glad, with few exceptions, to be relieved 
of these courses. 

In defense of business courses it should be forcibly asserted that 
they are ‘wholly in their infancy. They possess wonderful opportuni- 
ties for cultural as well as vocational study. For example, the earliest 
existing Greek manuscript, safeguarded in the British Museum, relates 
to a commercial errand. Yet what researches have been attempted 
in order to piece together the life and activities of the mercantile 
classes and the industrial slaves in the age of Pericles ? Roman litera- 
ture abounds in martial and political events, but we should like to know 
about Cicero’s dealings with merchants and money changers in the 
Forum as well as about other subjects of sweeping moment. That we 
know so little of the commercial aspects of the early legends (of which 
many have a factual basis), spheres of influence, public finance, export 
and import duties, national control of shipping, and pirates may be 
blamed upon the early writers and those historians who have paid too 
little attention to past and present economic motives. Does any 
student doubt their tremendous importance? 

Our present business education suffers from a lack of thoroughness. 
Here a large share of the criticism can be directed against the univer- 
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sity authorities, since business courses have not been given a square 
deal with the result that they are now judged upon an impossible basis. 
To illustrate, the study of Oriental commerce should originate before 
the year 1900. Time should be allowed for the required reading of 
books in general fields such as Clive Day’s A History of Commerce^ 
F. H. King’s Farmers of Forty Centuries, E. A. Ross’s The Changing 
Chinese, and H. B. Morse’s The International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire. Also, the countries of the Far East must be studied sepa- 
rately. ' The problems of Japan, China, the Philippines, and the 
Netherlands East Indies are as unlike as day and night. Political 
geography is becoming old-iashioned; we cannot generalize about 
California any more than we can about China. Regional study, which 
can be tied up with the subjects of history, government, ethnology, and 
sociology, offers excellent prospects for business inquiry. 

The Pacific area is particularly attractive for students, both of 
economics and of commerce, because the numerous races, peoples, na- 
tions, and civilizations have such clearly developed yet widely different 
history, psychology, and customs. Moreover, the field is an old, yet 
unexplored one, in which the triad of land, labor, and capital can be 
treated historically. Thirdly, there is the great tradition of peace on 
the Pacific which means more normal and better conditions for obser- 
vation of valuable phenomena. 

Hereafter, not only will the reporting of business facts have greater 
and greater influence upon the teachings of political economy, but also 
the Pacific lands and peoples will assist more and more in making 
worth-while contributions both to business, the art of wealth, and to 
economics, the science of wealth. 

Eliot G. Mears. 

Stanford University. 
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Comment on Review of Fisher’s “The Making of Index 

Numbers’” 

I wish first to express my very keen appreciation of the compliments 
Mr. Snyder pays me and of his kindly spirit even when he criticizes 
adversely. 

In the second place I wish to go on record as accepting part of his 
adverse criticism. It is clear that my book is likely to give an exaggerated 
impression of the unreliability of certain ind.ex numbers^ notably the Statist's 
and Bradstreet's, and that I am partly responsible for such an exaggerated 
impression. I hope to avoid this in the second edition soon to be published. 

The injustice done The Statist led to a vigorous defense by that journal 
(January 27, February 3, and February 10) and replies by me (March 31, 
April 7, and May 26) in which, while admitting and explaining my over- 
statement of its error, I found no reason further to modify my conclusions. 

But I do not feel responsible for all of the exaggerated impression whicli 
some readers, including Mr. Snyder, seem to have received. Part is, I 
think, due to wrongly applying the contrasts between ‘Vorthless," "poor," 
"good,” "very good,” "excellent,” and "superlative” index numbers. These 
contrasts are, it was carefully pointed out, far greater in tlie case of the 
36 commodities used in my calculations than in most cases in actual ex- 
perience. 

The main object of my book was not to emphasize such contrasts but to 
show that even in cases of unusual dispersion of price relatives, such as of 
the 36 commodities in my tables, all index numbers which meet certain 
prescribed tests agree remarkably well. The conclusion was reached that, 
so far as, formula-error is concerned, it can be reduced to less than % of 1 
per cent even in extreme cases and therefore still less in ordinary cases. 

In short, my statistics and arguments were all marshalled to demonstrate 
the reliability of good index numbers, not the unreliability of bad ones. 
I did not maintain, or dream of maintaining, that the wide differences 
between the good and bad, as exhibited in the case of the very widely dis- 
persing 36 commodities, were at all representative of ordinary conditions. 

The less the price relatives disperse, the less do the various index numbers 
calculated from them disperse. Where there is no dispersion of relatives 
there is none of index numbers. In that case — when all commodities rise 
or fall in unison — all index numbers, biased and unbiased, mode, median, 
simple arithmetic (Statist's) and simple aggregative (Bradstreet's), of 
course, coincide. Thus bad index numbers, like bad boys, are perfectly 
good when there is no opportunity to err. But the real test of character 
comes with stress, L e., dispersion. 

The problem of how far bad index numbers err in practice was barely 
touched upon in my book. I was too intent on finding the good ones, those 

*See **Fisher’s The Making of Index Numbers,’” by Carl Snyder, AMzaiCAN 
Economic Review, September, 1923, p. 416. 
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which are good under all circumstances. Later I hope to take up in earnest 
the actual behavior of the index numbers which have been most in use. It is 
this latter problem in which Mr. Snyder seems to be chiefly interested and on 
which he expresses some conclusions. After reading my book he had, 
apparently, expected to find enormous discrepancies between various index 
numbers in their ordinary course. 

Now, even under the stress of the wider dispersion in my book, the 
(single) bias found in the arithmetic seldom exceeded 5 per cent. Why, 
then, shpuld there be any surprise that for the less dispersive period, 

1 890-191 3, the biased simple arithmetic should usually be closer than 5 
per cent to the weighted aggregative? Certainly tliere is nothing in my 
calculations to justify such surprise. 

But my chief objection is that Mr. Snyder condones the differences which 
he does find. Why should we ever use a form of index number subject to a 
known bias of even 2 or 3 per cent when we can as easily avoid it? The 
facts show that the bias of the arithmetic usually exceeds 2 or 3 per cent 
even in fair weather, while it shoots up to 5 or even 10 per cent in price 
storms. The index numbers which Mr. Snyder cites as usually close, differ 
on occasion, as his curves show, by 8 per cent, 10 per cent, and even 15 
per cent. 

Other examples could be cited showing how dangerous it is to put our 
trust in biased index numbers. In one case, in Sweden, a doubly biased 
index number (Palgrave’s formula) reaches an error of 28 per cent! 

Even in ordinary circumstances we ought to save an error of 2 or 3 per 
cent or even of 1 per cent when we can so easily do so; for Mr. Snyder 
is quite incorrect when he says of the simple arithmetic: “The truth seems 
to be that even this friendless mongrel of index numbers may be, if only the 
assortment be large enough and varied enough and representative enough, as 
good an index as the best that can be made.'' 

What we need just now in index number reform is to get sid of all 
biased and tricky formulas, especially the simple arithmetic. After this 
we shall be ready to take up the question of assortment, uncomplicated by 
the question of formula. 

I can well understand how jealously The Statist defends its traditional 
index number but surely the rest of us can commend the example of the 
Board of Trade in substituting the geometric for the arithmetic, and of 
the Canadian Department of Labor, and Federal Reserve Board in substi- 
tuting the aggregative, and can advocate the exclusive use of those formulas 
on which we can rely when most needed. 

It is curious that Mr. Snyder, after condoning formula errors of several 
per cent in the simple arithmetic, complains of the discrepancy for 1920 
between the old (1909 weighting) and revised (1919 weighting) United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics* index number because that discrepancy 
then reached 10 per cent. There is no “scandal" in this. The weighting 
of 1919 after the World War is naturally different from that of 1909 and, 
in a year of great dispersion, like the crisis year of 1920, a large dis- 
crepancy is to be expected. This is no reflection on the Bureau; for no 
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better formula than its Laspeyre's was available. The data for the ‘*idear* 
^ were not at hand. All this merely indicates the change of conditions which 
the war caused and emphasizes again the need of all the care we can exercise. 

Irvino Fisher. 

An Issue in Economic Theory: “The Rate of Wages and 
the Use of Machinery” 

In the September issue of the American Economic Review Frofessor 
Hayes challenges the validity of what has come to be generally accepted 
by economists as the connection between high wages and the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. It is my purpose in this note to show that 
Professor Hayes does not prove the accepted theory fallacious^ but rather 
that he convicts of inconsistency some of the economists quoted, but only 
some of them. 

Cassell, Seager and Fetter are all quoted as of the opinion that high 
wages lead to the substitution of machinery for human labor. Fetter, as 
indicated in Hayes* article, holds that “If wages rise, ‘it pays* to get 
machinery; if wages fall, it pays to let some of the machinery deteriorate 
and do it more by hand labor.** Johnson might also have been quoted to 
the same effect: “When wages rise it pays to introduce machinery that 
Saves labor.** {Introduction to Economics, revised, p. 262.) In fact, this 
Is the theory that is now generally accepted by economists. 

To say the least, it is questionable logic to quote Cassell, Seager and 
Fetter as to the effect of high wages upon the use of machinery and to 
attempt to prove their view wrong by quoting Marshall and Taussig in 
defining capital, a definition which, if accepted, would lead to the contradic- 
tion which Hayes points out. And Professor Hayes appears not to question 
for a moment the truth of this capital concept which he uses to refute the 
position taken by Fetter, for example, who subscribes to a different theory as 
to the nature of capital. Taussig says, “All capital is made by labor, and 
all the operations of the capitalist are resolvable into a succession of 
advances to laborers.** Obviously, this cannot be true if Fetter and other 
economists are correct in saying that high wages mean the use of more 
machinery. Either it is an error to hold that the high wage leads to the 
use of more machinery or it is incorrect to regard all machinery as stored- 
up labor. And this is all that Hayes proves, namely, inconsistency in those 
cases in which both views are held by the same man. Defii^ing capital as 
Taussig does, it would be a fallacy to say that high wa^es lead to the 
employment of more labor (that is, machines as stored-up labor). This, 
of course, would still allow for some shifting in a transition period before 
the old capital goods reflect the change in the wage level. But Hayes 
allows for this temporary condition. Fetter defines capital as “economic 
wealth expressed in terms of the general unit of value** {Principles of 
Economics, p. 116). If this is the correct view of capital the analysis of 
Professor Hayes does not apply. Is it not possible that the mistake lies in 
the Marshall-Taussig conception of capital rather than in the Fetter theory 
as to the relation of high wages to the introduction of machinery? 
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The issue involves the truth of the “law of the right proportion of 
factors/' sometimes called the “law of balanced return." Most economists 
evidently mean by this law simply that an entrepreneur goes “long" on the 
use of those factors that are relatively cheap and that he economizes in the 
use. of those that come at a relatively high price. But this law can throw 
no light upon the choice between the use of machinery and labor when the 
machinery is regarded as nothing more than labor that is crystallized. In 
such a case it would be merely a choice, for the time being, between new 
labor and labor that had already become incorporated in the form of 
machinery. 

The truth would seem to be rather that the price of the machinery — and 
price is the stimulus that determines the direction of bidding by entrepre- 
neurs — is determined not solely by the amount and quality of the labor that 
has been expended upon its production, but by a number of forces of which 
labor is only one. Labor is frequently a large factor in determining price. 
But the scarcity of raw materials which have involved the expenditure of 
no labor whatever in their production is equally a determining element. 

Suppose, for example, a given entrepreneur has the option of hiring a 
man to work or of having this work done by a machine which is made of a 
scarce wood. It does not follow at all that the price of the wooden machine 
is explained wholly by the labor that has been expended in shaping the 
raw material into a finished product. The choice between human labor and 
machines in this instance is not, as Hayes suggests, one between the use of 
present labor and labor crystallized into material form. 

But there is this much of truth in the criticism made by Professor Hayes : 
Just to the extent that the value of the machine is to be explained by the 
labor which has been used in its construction, to that degree high wages 
will not over a long period cause a shifting to the use of machinery. The 
stimulus to shift is, quantitatively viewed, more apparent than real in most 
instances. In giving emphasis to this point of view Professor Hayes does 
a service to clear thinking. It would have been nearer the truth had he 
maintained that high wages cause a shifting from labor to the use of 
machines, the degree of substitution varying inversely with the extent to 
which the price of the machinery represents the expenditure of labor in its 
production. 

Clyde Olin Fisher. 

Wesleyan University* 


Further Comment by Professor Hayes 

It seems to me that Professor Fisher’s first point is entirely irrelevant. 
As he puts it in his first sentence, my article had to do with the relation 
between the rate of wages and the use of machinery. The argument was, 
in brief, that since the utilization of machinery involves a roundabout, or a 
more roundabout, rather than a direct or less roundabout, application of 
labor, the rate of wages, considered broadly, has nothing to do with the 
profitableness of using machinery. I fail to see how the definition 6t 
capital is at all involved. And partioolarlj 1 do not see how, “If thia 
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(Professor Fetter's definition of capital) is the correct view of capital^ the 
analysis of Professor Hayes does not apply.’* How can the relationship 
between the rate of wages and the use of machinery depend at all upon the 
definition that Professor Fetter chooses to give to the word capital? It is 
either true or not true that a high wage level makes it profitable to use 
machinery that could not be used profitably on a lower wage level. The 
validity of the position which an economist takes on this question is certainly 
not affected by the definition which he happens to give to the term capital. 

Further, I fail to see, if the point is worth discussing, that there is 
"questionable logic” in my use of quotations. Fisher states correctly in his 
second paragraph the matter of the first three quotations. But he errs 
decidedly in saying that I attempted to prove wrong the view of Cassel, 
Seager and Fetter as to the relation between the rate of wages and the 
use of machinery "by quoting Marshall and Taussig in defining capital.” 
That would have been worse than "questionable logic,” for no one's 
definition of capital has any bearing on the point at issue. The quotation 
from Marshall was as follows, "When it is said that machinery is sub- 
stituted for labor, this means that one class of labor combined with much 
waiting is substituted for another combined with less waiting.” Certainly 
this is not a definition of capital. And the quotation from Taussig, which 
Fisher repeats, is not a definition of capital used to prove the other econo- 
mists wrong. It was used, as was the quotation from Marshall, merely 
to lend the weight of authority to the obvious point that machinery is the 
product of labor. 

To be sure, if an economist should discuss the relationship in question in 
terms of capital, his definition of capital would be significant in determining 
his position. But the quotations used in this case were in terms of ma- 
chinery. The quotation from Seager was the only one using the term 
capital, and he used it as part of the term capital goods. The quotation 
from Fettqr which Fisher repeats is clearly enough in terms of machinery. 
Again, how can his definition of capital apply to this point? Further, 
contrary to Fisher’s suggestion I was not concerned in proving any econ- 
omist inconsistent. 

Professor Fisher’s other point that there are factors other than labor 
that affect the price of machinery is of course true. But as wa^ stated in 
the article in question, "There is perhaps as much tendency for economic 
friction and other than labor and waiting costs to affect the expense of the 
hand, or less machine, method, as the price of new machinery and the cost 
of operating and repairing it.” 

His illustration of a machine made of rare wood is perha|>s not su£i- 
ciently typical to affect a general conclusion in regard to the use of 
machinery. But waiving this, will the factor of extreme scarcity of the 
raw materials of which they are made, promote the construction of ma- 
chinery in case of a wage increase? The rent of such materials reflects the 
economic advantage of using them. If a machine made of rare wood sells 
for such an amount that $50 represents the yearly cost of constructing 
and using it, including keeping it in repair, and if $50 represents the rent 
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paid to the owner of the land upon which the wood is found, then, if the 
yearly labor cost of having the task done by hand is $100, it is a matter 
of indifference which method is used. If wages are now doubled and if 
the rent factor remains at $60, the advantage will clearly shift to the 
machine method. But in such a case rent would be doubled also. Com- 
petition for such material would tend to prevent any other result. Thus 
the point of indifference in regard to the use of the machine method or the 
hand method would remain as before. 

Patept rights for machinery are practically of more significance, so far 
as Fisher's point is concerned, than are rare materials. But the eco- 
nomic return for these is usually adjusted to demand rather than definitely 
fixed by contract for long periods of time. Then, too, they may figure in 
a less complicated as well as in a more complicated machine process. In 
general, it does not seem reasonable to believe that the scarcer the materials 
of which machines are made, or the greater the income received by the 
patentees, the more marked will be their utilization when wages advance. 

H. Gordon Hayes. 

Ohio State University. 



REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 

General Works, Theory and Its History 

Essentials of Economics, By Fred Rogers Fairchild. (New York: 

American Book Company. 1923. Pp. 543.) 

Introduction to the Study of Economics. By W. M. W. Splawn and 
W. B. Bizzell. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1923. Pp. ix, 
386. $1.72.) 

Among the numerous unsatisfactory high school textbooks on the 
elements of economics, two excellent new texts will be welcomed. Fair- 
child’s Essentials of Economics and Splawn and BizzelPs Introduction 
both follow the conventional scheme of production, exchange, and dis- 
tribution. Professor Fairchild’s volume covers about everything that 
is included in any textbook in elements of economics, and some subjects 
not ordinarily included, as for instance, accounts, speculation, and the 
use of schedules, diagrams, and graphs. The treatment of value and 
price and of government functions, including public finance and taxa- 
tion, is particularly complete. The style is generally clear, and the 
questions at the end of each chapter well chosen and not unnecessarily 
numerous. 

To a disciple of Marshall, Fairchild’s treatment of value seems 
worthy of commendation, because it is clear, and is a reasonably con- 
sistent exposition of Marshall, with supply and demand clearly set 
forth, not only as explaining value in general, but interest and wages 
as well. The statement that ‘‘economic rent is due to the fact that the 
price is determined by the cost on the poorest or marginal land” seems 
hardly to follow Marshall, but in general there is little confusing 
discussion of margins as determinative factors. 

On various points the book will be sure to meet criticism. It will be 
urged by some that it is too strongly classical, too apologetic of the 
present order, and scarcely fair to socialism and other proposals for 
the change of that order. By others it will be criticized for attempt- 
ing too much. Among minor points that seem vulnerable to* attack 
are the following: the definition of capital to include all wealth, pro- 
ducers’ as well as consumers’ goods ; the definition of money as “articles 
of wealth and property rights which are generally accepted in a certain 
community in exchange for other wealth and services” ; the use of the 
term “intrinsic value” for commodity value ; the Ricardian conception 
of land as “lasting forever” ; and a confusing use of the word rent as 
accruing from buildings and improvements as well as from land. On 
some of these points the author has the undoubted right to his own 
conceptions and definitions, but on some he is far from ordinary usage. 
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Like almost all texts in the principles of economics, the Essentials of 
Economics seems to the reviewer to contain perhaps too many hypo- 
thetical illustrations. These are generally well drawn, but sdme of 
them could be replaced by actual illustrations from the business and 
commercial world. Farmer A and Mr. B, and Brown and Smith 
play heavy roles on our economic stage, but actual flesh and blood 
men, where they can be used, would surely make the play more interest- 
ing, especially to young students. For instance, in the discussion 
of profits, why should not some of the great profit makers of our history 
be brought in for illustrative purposes — Rockefeller, Carnegie, Gould, 
Astor, Stanford, and lesser lights as well? Illustrations of this kind 
would not only make the discussion more real, more interesting and 
informational, but would perhaps tend to keep writers, teachers and 
the students in closer touch with actualities. 

The short bibliography at the end of each chapter can hardly be 
intended for the use of the students, for Marshall’s Principles of 
Economics appears at the end of almost every chapter, and such au- 
thorities as Walker, Mill, and F. M. Taylor are frequently cited, while 
Bullock’s Elements of Economics and Thompson’s Elementary Eco- 
nomics are never mentioned. Bullock’s treatment of at least one sub- 
ject, international trade and the tariff, is certainly among the best 
brief discussions available, and the wide use of Thompson’s book sug- 
gests that it has met the needs of high school students with some 
success. The references in this book are not well selected. 

In general, however, the Essentials of Economics is well organized, 
well thought out, and clearly written, and is entitled to rank among 
the best of its class. There is a serious question as to whether high 
school students will be able to grasp portions of it ; neverth^ess it will 
probably be used widely, not only in high schools, but in colleges where 
elements of economics is taught to freshmen. Few of the texts in 
common use are better adapted to the use of college freshmen. 

In the volume by Splawn and Bizzell, the chapters dealing with 
money, credit, and banking and those on value, distribution, and on 
labor problems are particularly full, while the special problems of agri- 
culture, public finance and economic reform are treated rather briefly. 
There are questions at the end of each section of each chapter, and 
well-selected references for further study at the end of each chapter. 

There are a number of points at which criticism will be offered : the 
rather extended discussion of land colonization, without a discussion 
of the tenancy situation in the United States to precede it ; a change in 
tense (p. 167), which makes some of the earlier defects in the national 
banking system appear still existent ; a discussion of the defects of that 
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system previous to 1913 which fails to include clearly the inelasticity 
of reserves, the inelasticity of note issue, the lack of centralized control, 
or the lack of a rediscount market, and so fails to lay an adequate 
foundation for the consideration of the federal reserve system; a dis- 
cussion of market price, normal price, and monopoly price entirely 
separate from the discussion of valued as if they were unrelated; the 
failure to include anything on speculation ; a discussion of the efficiency 
of American labor (p. 217) which attributes that efficiency to “intelli- 
gence and speed” with no mention of the great natural resources and 
capital that American labor uses; a diagram (p. 26) showing the 
different classes of labor, which fails to correspond to the accompany- 
ing text ; the treatment of captains of industry as a “class of laborers” 
in one place, and as “the residual claimants” in another chapter. The 
introductory chapter defining economics might well be omitted, for 
the student should be able to learn what economics is from the rest of 
the book. 

This Introduction is intended for high school use. The authors 
assert that the principles of economics are “no more difficult than a 
good many other subjects successfully taught” in high schools. The 
reviewer is thoroughly convinced of the practicability, even the neces- 
sityy of teaching economics in high schools, but some of the material 
in this book hardly seems adapted to “children in the tenth and eleventh 
grades.” For instance, the discussion of the labor theory of value, 
with references to Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Marx, the extended 
discussion of the cost of production theory, and of the marginal utility 
theory, and finally of supply and demand, with incidental reference to 
consumers’ surplus, class price, and some other refinements and quali- 
fications, is surely a hard task for high school children of fifteen to 
seventeen years of age. The discussion of the quantity theory of money 
likewise seems quite beyond high school students. The quantity 
theory doubtless is comprehensible to young students, in its simpler 
forms, but to present it with many of its refinements, qualifications and 
modifications, and then add Professor Laughlin’s theory, is to insure 
confusion. Even more difficult perhaps, is the question of .foreign 
exchange, to which the authors devote considerable space, taking up 
even the question of exchange between countries not on a gold basis. 
High school students who really grasp such questions will do much 
better than most college freshmen do. Rent should be clearly defined, 
but for high school students it is unnecessary to follow the history of 
the term through the Latin and French etymology, and through 
Ricardo, Mill, Walker, Senior, Fetter, Ely, Taussig, and Laughlin. 

Fortunately, the quality of most of the material in this little book 
is such that, even if high school students find it difficult, they will profit 
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from anything they are able to absorb. The book will probably be 
used, not only in high schools, but in colleges as well. 

John Ise. 

University of Kansas. 

The International Trade Balance in Theory and Practice. By 

Theodore H. Boggs. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1922. Pp. 214. $2.00.) 

Thia book is an expansion of an article by the same writer which 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Economics of August, 1915, 
under the caption “Capital Investment and Trade Balances within the 
British Empire.” The first chapter of the book (45 pages) is devoted 
to the theory of the balance of trade, the remainder to a consideration 
of the trade balances of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, India, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Emphasis 
is laid upon the predominant importance of international loans in the 
determination of the trade balance, and countries are classified as: 
(1) immature borrowers, (2) mature borrowers, (3) immature lenders, 
(4) mature lenders, according to their status in the international loan 
market as annual borrowers or lenders of more or less money than 
they pay or receive in interest. The merchandise balance is correlated 
throughout with the position of the country as an international bor- 
rower or lender. The United Kingdom, having passed through the 
first three stages, is now a mature lender; the United States has but 
recently entered the third stage, that of the immature lender; India 
is a mature borrower ; and Canada, till 1914 at any rate, was an imma- 
ture borrower. The mustering of the international debits and credits 
of these countries has been the author’s chief task, and his.exposition 
of the results is clear and forceful. No new ground is broken, how- 
ever, the book being essentially a compilation. The chapters on the 
trade balances of India and Canada reproduce, with some additions, 
the author’s former article, while that on the balance of trade of the 
United States contains practically nothing which has not already 
appeared in the article on “The Balance of Trade of the United 
States,*” by Bullock, Williams, and Tucker in the July, 1919, number of 
the Review of Economic Statistics. Professor Boggs notes the lack 
of published statistics or even official estimates pertaining to certain 
items which enter the international balance sheet, but does not here 
attempt to supply this need for original investigation. 

The discussion of theory is short. The author quotes Sir Robert 
Giffen to the effect that the balance of trade is a pitfall to the unwary, 
and he has himself proved the pertinency of that saying. It is axio- 
matic, of course, that, since every commercial dealing involves some 
sort of a quid pro quo^ a balance of debits and credits is inevitable. 
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This is a mere matter of bookkeeping. Thus, when a loan is made, we 
set down on one side of the international account the actual goods, 
money, or services which are transmitted to the borrower, and on the 
other the present value of the promise which is given in return. When 
gifts are made, as in the remittances of immigrants to the people back 
home, there is no true balance, but a bookkeeping balance is achieved 
by setting down on one side of the account the value of the actual 
money or goods exported, and on the other, an equivalent item, ‘‘gifts,” 
which represents precisely what was obtained for such goods or money, 
that is to say, nothing. If we are good bookkeepers we can be assured 
of a balance, but Professor Boggs’ bookkeeping is sometimes erratic. 
In making up the trade balance of India, he deducts from the borrow- 
ings the value of the goods which enter India immediately as a result 
of the borrowing operations, on the ground that these are already 
counted as imports (p. 168). That the goods are counted as imports 
is true, hut they are counted on the other side of the account^ as 
debits, whereas the borrowings figure as credits. We can set them off 
again|t the loans if we like, but then we must reduce our total import 
figures pro tanto. If we are to have a balance we must have both 
items or both out. The error in Professor Boggs’ treatment of the 
Indian figures is the clearer from the fact that he does not commit 
it for the other countries. If he had, he would have been forced to the 
conclusion that there is never a “net” import of capital at all, since all 
international borrowing must be reflected in equivalent imports of 
goods, money, or services. 

Now, though a balance is inevitable (bad debts being reckoned as 
gifts), it is by no means easy, if it is possible, to measure the terms in 
that balance. For with what measure shall we mete them ? The 
• mdney offitny particular country will not do. Suppose for instance 
that goods to the value of $1,000 or, at the then existing rate of 
exchange, £220, are sent on ninety days’ credit from the United States 
to Great Britain. The debt is later extinguished by a counter-claim 
for £210 which, because of a rise in sterling exchange, is now worth 
$1,000. Reckoned in dollars there is a balance, reckoned in pounds 
there is not# Similarly it might happen that a balance in sterling 
would be attended by a lack of balance in dollars. Where fluctuations 
in exchange are confined within narrow limits this is of no great prac- 
tical importance but at the present time it is vital. A study of the 
trade balance of Germany would be much more significant for theory 
than any of thpse the writer has chosen. 

Professor B^ggs holds that trade follows the foreign investment in 
the sense that the volume of a country’s external trade is closely corre- 
lated with the volume of its foreign investment. This is a dubious 
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proposition. Foreign investments will, in the long run, diminish export 
relative to import trade, and whether or not they will increase the 
total seems to the reviewer to be incapable of proof. 

Feank D. Gkaham. 

Princeton University. 


NEW BOOKS 

Ansiaux, M. Traits d*economie politique. VoL II, Prix et revenus. 
(Pa^is: Marcel Giard. 1923. Pp. 661. 30 fr.) 

This is the second volume of a series of which the first, U Organisation 
i.eonomique, was noted in the Review for December, 1921, page 666. 
It covers in successive parts value and price, monetary theory, interest, 
profit and rent, and wages. Included in the last is a discussion of trade 
unionism and of state intervention in labor disputes. This gives space 
to the Kansas Industrial Court alongside the New Zealand and Canadian 
laws and the Whitley Councils of England. The work continues to 
display a wide range of information and to give careful discussion to 
theoretical questions. For the most part this discussion follows familiar 
paths. C. E. P. 

Aurich, a. Grundlehren der Volkswirtschaft. (Dresden: O. & R. Becker. 
1922. Pp. 40.) 

Becker^ H. Zur Entwicldung der englischen Freihandelstheorie Prohleme 
der Weltwirtschaft. Schriften des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und 
Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel, 35 Bd. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 
vii, 166.) 

Blackmar, F. W. and Gillin, J. L. Outlines of sociology. Revised edi- 
tion. (New York: Macmillan. 1923, Pp. 647. $3.00.) 

Chapters on '‘Social phases of production and consumption of wealth” 
and “Exchange as a social function” which appeared in the edition of 
1916 have been omitted, and two new chapters inserted on the “Origin 
and development of property” and “Social results of economic activities.” 

Booardus, E. S. Introduction to the social sciences. Second edition. (Los 
Angeles, Calif.: J. R. Miller, Univ. Southern California Press. 1922. 
Pp. 240.) 

Brown,.H. G. Economic science and the common welfare. Parts I and II. 
(Columbia; Missouri Book Co. 1923. Pp. xiii, 273. $3.00.) 

Burke, E. J. Political economy, designed for use in Catholic colleges, high 
schools and academies. (New York: American Book Co. 1922. Copy- 
right, 1918. Pp. xvi, 480.) 

This volume is designed to present a general view of political economy 
showing the Catholic doctrine “wherever the subjects enter into or touch 
on the domain of ethics.” A summary of Catholic principles is given 
under three heads: (1) State legislation, wise, moderate and pro- 
gressive; (2) The action and influence of the Church and Christian 
charity t (3) Individual and associated initiative (p. 26)* In conformity 
to these principles the text is distinguished by: the large amount of 
space given to historical matter in connection with the various subjects 
discussed; the continual insistence on the state’s duty of intervention to 
secure social and industrial justice; a sustained attack on socialism in all 
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its applications; defense and encouragement of trade unionism; rejection 
of the doctrine of ? Malthus ; a consistently expresse(^ belief that the 
economic ills of our society are due to faulty distribution rather than 
to inadequate production; and the practice of concluding each theoretical 
discussion with a statement of the Catholic doctrine. The temper of the 
book may be indicated by quotations taken from the concluding chapter 
on wages : 

The Catholic View represents the laborer as endowed with personat dignity. 
He is a person possessed of certain characteristics in mind and heart, an 
intelligent and a free being, owing allegiance to God, raised to a supernatural 
order, destined to a spiritual and a supernatural end, 'gifted with certain inalien> 
able rights which his fellow man must recognize and respect (p. 456). 

There |s enough reasonably and justly to satisfy fall the factors that have 
contributed to the product] if reason and justice were allowed to affect the 
distribution; but as a nuatter of fact the capitalist fmd '*he entrepreneur exact 
the greater share of the proceeds of production, an^ a result, little is left 
to be distributed among the wage earners (p. 460). 

The volume covers the usual range of topics^ including money and 
bankings inte)'national trade, t .sportation, trusts, public finance, and 
insurance. The author has ch en to place his chapters on distribution 
at the close after the discussion of applied problems. This arrangement 
offers certain advantages but makes difficulties in the adequate treatment 
of such subjects as trusts and railroad problems. 

Charles E. Persoks. 

Cassel, G. The th^ 'y of social economy. Translated by J. McCabe. 
2 vols. (London: tfhwin. 1923. 42s.) 

Conrad, J. Grundriss sum Studium der politischen Oekonomie. Teil 2. 
Volkswirtschaftspolitik. Tenth revised and enlarged edition^ by A. 
Hesse. (Jena: Fischer. 1923.) 

CuNNiNGTON, S. Man* s wants, work and wealth; a beginning course in 
economics. (New York; Pitman. 1923. Pp. 186. $1.) 

Dietzel, H, Technischer Fortschritt und Freiheit der Wirtschaft. Bonner 
staatswiss^nschaftliche Untersuchungen, 7. (Bonn: Kurt Schroeder. 

1922. Pp. 62.) 

Parser, H. Kritik der Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Vienna: Jahrda & Siegel. 
1923v. Pp. 16, 101, 43.) 

Faubel, a. L. Principles of economics. (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 

1923. Pp. 443. $1.60.) 

Fetter, F. A. Modern economic problems. Vol. II. Second edition, re- 
vised. (Neyir York; Century Co. 1922. Pp. 611. $2.76.) 

Professor, Fetter’s revision of his well-known text is one of the earliest 
to make Its appearance on the market since the war which deserves the 
credit of being ''revised." The revision is especially thorough in those 
chapters dealing with price movements and the changes in the (siurrcncy. 

He criticizes the Federal Reserve Board for its policy diuNing the ivar 
in two particulars : for having *'a mercantilist bias in favor hf an jsftificial 
heaping up of gold in this country as shown in its fathering and defense 
of the gold embargo" ; and for attaching too much importance to'^^the l^in- 
tenance of low interest rates by artificial means when the natural ^rbnd 
of rates was upward. He shows the consequences of this policy during 
the post-war period. There ;are many other changes in the way of 
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additions and rearrangements, especially in regard to tariff, taxation, 
transportation, cmd insurance. ^ 

/fhe changes in the chapters on labor are not notable. There is no 
mention of the movement to give employees representation in matters 
relating to labor in plant management, and in such matters as the legal 
minimui|i wage and the effect of collective bargaining on wages Professor 
Fetter prefers to make his statements fit his wage theories in the first 
volume rather than to inquire as to what has actually happened. 

The book makes interesting reading and the charts, diagrams, und maps 
are excellently done. I feel sure that it will prove to be a popular text 
for both pupil and teacher. 

M. B. Hammond. 

Fraccacreta, a. Sievresze e-insicurezza economia. (Naples: L. Pierro. 
1923. Pp. 39. 4 i,j 

Garriguet, L. Introduction a Vetude dc la sociologie. Question sociale 
et ecoles sociales. Fourteenth edition, brought down to date. (Paris; 
Bloud. 1922.) 

Gault, R. H. Social psychology ; the bases of behavior called social, (New 
York; Holt. 1923. Pp. 10, *336. $2.) 

VON Gerhardt, F. Hauptfragen der theoretischen Volhswirtschaftslehre. 
(Frankfurt; Blazek & Bergmann. 1923. Pp. 63.) 

Gunther, A. Theorie der Sozialpolitik, Handbucli Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaften in Einzelblinden. (Berlin: Vereinigung Wissen- 
schaftlicher Verleger. 1922. Pp. ix, 476.) 

Haurand, P. W. Das nationalokonomische System von Heinrich Pesch, 
(Munich-Gladbach; Volksvereins-Verlag. 1922. Pp. 104.) 

Hauser, H. Propos d*un ignorant sur V economic nationale, (Paris; 
F. Nathan. 1923. Pp. 206. 5 fr.) 

Helander, S. Die Ausgangspunkte der WirtschaftswissenschafU (Jena; 
Fischer. 1923. Pp. iii, 122.) 

Hunter and Watkins. The background of economics, (New York; 
McGraw-Hill Bk. Co. 1923. Pp. 614.) • * 

Keilhau, W. Die Wertungslehre. Versuch einer exakten Beschreibung 
der okonomischen Grundheziehungen, (Jena; Fischer. 1923. Pp. xii, 
243.) 

An elaborate dissertation on the psychology of demand and the satis- 
faction of it. The author protests against the determinism oS modern 
econpmics, and what he considers to be the mistaken psychology Pn which 
the Austrian theory of marginal utility is based. 

Kyrk, H." A thdpry of consumption. Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essays, 
XXXV« (Boston; Houghton Mifflin. 1923. Pp. xiv, 298. $2.60.) 

Laistns;|i, L. W., translator. Greek economics, (New York: Dutton. 

1923^; Pp. 246. $2.) 

Labriolo, a* Manuale di economia politica. Second edition, revised. 
(Naples: Morano. 1923. Pp. 494. 20 4.) 
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Lichtenbsroer^ J. P. Development of social theory, (New York: Cen- 
tury. 1928. Pp. xiii, 482. $4.) 

LiEFMAir^ R. Grundsdtse der Volkswirtschaftslehre. Vol. I. New re- 
vised edition. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1922. Pp. xiii, 
696.) 

Lloyd, £. M. H. Stabilisation. An economic policy for producers and 
consumers. (New York: Knopf. 1923. Pp. 140. $1.50.) 

Luttoens, C. M. und Wichl, O. Nationalokonomie. Diinnhaupts Stu- 
dien- und Berufsfiihrer. (Dessau: C. Diinnhaupt. 1923. Pp^ vi, 60.) 

Lutz, H. L. and Stanton, B. F. An introduction to economics. (Chicago: 
Row, Peterson and Co. 1923. Pp. vi, 533.) 

The insistent demand for a book adapted to the needs of young and 
slightly trained readers evidently inspired the writing of this textbook. 
Thus it has a rather elaborate provision of aids to instruction in the form 
of prefaced summaries to chapters, blackfaced paragraph headings and 
with each chapter a list of questions and exercises, essay subjects, ques- 
tions for debate and a brief list of familiar references. The content of 
I the book shows few departures from accepted procedure. We find in 
• successive parts : Characteristics of the present economic order ; Produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth; and Problems of economic 
and social organization. Topics covered in the last part are wisely 
limited. The authors consider labor questions; plans for social reform; 
trusts, railways and public finance. 

The underlying philosophy of the book is that of Ely, Taussig, and 
Marshall. There is obvious evidence also of the influence of Professor 
Carver's writings. Space is saved, clearness attained, and the interests 
of immature readers advanced by confining the discussion to the straight- 
forward presentation of one consistent body of doctrines. These arc 
always attractively and effectively presented and stamp the authors as 
skillful teachers. It should be emphasized also that there has been no 
evasion or omission of intricate or abstruse problems. Such difficult 
questidhs as the theories of international trade, the business cycle and the 
theory of railway rates receive courageous treatment. And the delicate 
questions involved in labor matters are positively stated, though one 
nbtes a cautious handling of compulsory arbitration. 

It is an ungrateful procedure to pick daws in so carefully wrought, 
useful and attractive a volume, but in candor it must be set down that 
there is sometimes undue emphasis on abnormal features of the present 
situation and that the authors have sometimes been betrayed into in- 
cautious statements. In view of their carefully considered work this 
statexhleint requires a supporting quotation. The italics are mine. “The 
labor population has scattered again since the business depression which 
began in 1920. There has been a very active building boom, atid due to 
these causes there are now thousands of empty houses in most large 
cities. As a result, rents are coming down in spite of anytliing that the 
landlords can do to hold them up" (p. 307). 

C. E. Persons. 

Marshall, A. Money, credit, and commerce. (London and New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1923. Pp. xv, 369. 10s.) 

The appearance of this volume represents the English master's en- 
deavor to complete a series of works illustrating comprehensively 
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applications and ramifications of the law of the equilibrium of supply 
and demand. *‘As, in spite of great differences in form between birds 
and quadrupeds, there is one Fundamental Idea running through all their 
frames, so the general theory of the equilibrium of demand and supply 
is a Fundamental Idea running through the frames of all the various 
parts of the central problem of Distribution and Exchange/' Previously 
the author's industry had yielded Principles of Economics and Industry 
and Trade. Should good fortune permit perhaps one remaining volume 
an ambition remarkable in its conception and development will have been 
fulfilled. 

Of the four books in this volume the first two. Money and Business 
Credit, are given the most sparing attention. In both of these books 
the work is conceived as it should be — primarily as a task of orientation. 
The mistake is not made of regarding money and credit problems as 
situated in isolated fields of investigation, separate and apart from their 
relationships to trade and commerce. This part of the work, then, is 
not open to adverse criticism, on account of its orthodox and traditional 
form of treatment. 

The third book — International Trade — is more ambitiously conceived 
and apparently has received the major part of the author’s thought. 
Throughout this book the American reader is impressed by the extent 
to which English economic thought has been devoted to the consideration 
of national advantage to be gained by the selection of the proper foreign- 
trade policy. There is an attempt to formulate rigidly the concept of 
“elasticity of national demand” in order to permit analysis of the influence 
of import duties upon the terms of international trade. Several chapters 
are devoted to problems connected with the incidence of export and 
import taxes and with the benefits of external trade. The reader who 
delights in diagrammatic and mathematical presentation will find the most 
rigid thinking on these matters in the Appendix. ‘ 

The final book — Fluctuations of Industry, Trade and Credit — displays^ 
perhaps, in the author’s favorite terms, a statem* nt of the ultimate goal 
of economic thinking — to help eliminate the friction inherent ^n present 
financial and industrial organization so as to permit individual qualities 
of thrift and energy to work unhampered by social irregularities and 
thereby to “further the number of those who can earn a reaspnable 
income, and thus have the opportunity of living a noble life.” 

American students will respect highly the dedication of a life, now\ 
somewhat advanced in age, to the arduous toil the completion of this 
plan necessitates. Had Professor Marshall devoted his later years to 
monographic studies alone, a principal virtue of his work woul4 have been 
lost. It will be highly gratifying to receive from his pen another and 
perhaps final volume which will conclude his project of so organizing 
economic material as to show its complete subjection to the fundamental 
principle of value. 

The compr.chensiveness of the author's thinking is amazing. Frequently 
there is packed in a single obscure phrase a thought that might be 
expanded into a chapter. The reviewer was particularly impressed by 
this quality in the treatment of index numbers. From the point of view, 
however, of method of analysis and theoretical approach there is no 
attempt to build upon the foundations first laid in the Principles* 

Harold I4 , Rbed. 
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Menoer^ C. Grundsdtsse der Volhswirtschaftslehre, Second edition re- 
vised by R. Schuller. (Leipzig: G. Freytag. 1923. Pp. xxvi, 336.) 

Morrovt, G. R. The ethical and economic theories of Adam Smith; a 
study in the social philosophy of the eighteenth century, Cornell studies 
in philosophy. (New York: Longmans. 1923. Pp. 96. $1.) 

Navarra, C. G. Mazzini economista, (Savona: L. Brizio. 1923. Pp. 
113. 8 1.) 

Oppenheimer, F. System der Soziologie. Vol. I. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. 
Pp. XX, 442.) 

Pantaleoni, M. and Broglio, d*A. Temi, tesi, problemi, e questi di 
economia politica teorica ed applicata. (Bari: Laterza. 1923. Pp. 
xxiii, 361. 20 1.) 

Peddide, D. E. The order of nature in economics, (Boston: Badger. 
1923. Pp. 147. $1.50.) 

Pesch, H. Lehrhuch der Nationalokonomie, Vol. 5. (Freiburg in Br. : 
Herder & Co. 1923.) 

voJff Philippovich, E. Grundiss der politischen Oekonomie, Vol. II. 
Volhswirtschaftspolitih. Part I. Thirteenth edition. (Tubingen: Mohr. 

1922. Pp. viii, 408.) 

Pohlman-Hohenaspe, a. Die Grundhegriffe der V olhswirtschaft, (Leip- 
zig: Voigtlaender. 1922.) 

Ricardo, D. Economic essays. Edited with introductory essay and notes 
by E. C. K. Gonner. (London: Bell. 1923. Pp. 315.) 

Ross, E. A. The outlines of sociology. (New York: Century. 1923. 
Pp. xiii, 474. $3.50.) 

ScHWiEDLAND, E. Volkswirtschaftslehrc. Vol. II. Die Gehiete der wirt- 
schaftlichen Tdtigkeit. Third edition. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1923. 
Pp. iv, 217.) 

This is the second volume of the author's large work, which is a sort of 
encyclopedia of economics under 43 headings. The present volume tells 
of the economic activities of mankind from the production of raw 
material to the details of credit and exchange. 

R. R. W. 

Scott, W. R. Adam Smith. (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1923. Pp. 21. 60c.) 

The British Academy annual lecture on a master-mind, reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XI. 

Seager, H. R. Principles of economics. Third edition. (New York: 
Holt. 1923. $3.00.) 

Siegfried, B. Repetitorium der Nationalokonomie. Third edition. (Bern: 
Paul Haupt. 1922. Pp. 91.) 

Silverman, H. A. The substance of economics. (London: Pitman. 1923. 
Pp. 363. 6s.) 

Smith, A. Eine Untersuchung uher Natur und Wesen des Volkswohl - 
standes. Translated by E. Grunpeld. Vols. I, II. (Jena: Fischer. 

1923 . ) 
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SoMBART, W. Sosiologie. ( Charlottenburg : Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise. 1923. 
Pp. 228.) 

Spann, O. Fundament der Volkswirtschaftslehre. Third edition. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1923. Pp. xvi, 382.) 

Stolzmann, R. We sen und Ziele der Wirischaftsphilosophie, (Jena: 
Fischer. 1923. Pp. 52.) 

Strigl, R. Die okonomischen Kategorien und die Organisation der Wirt- 
schaft, (Jena: Fischer. 1923. Pp. vii, le-i.) 

Weber, A. Das Diplomexamen fur Volkswirte. (Jahrb. fur Nationalok. 
und i^tat., April, 1923.) 

A discussion of the requirements for the diploma to be given to 
students of economics at the end of their liigh school course and of the 
opposition which the introduction of this diploma meets with on the 
part of the universities, with some reference to the doctor \s degree given 
by the latter. R. R. W. 

Weber, M. Hauptprohleme der Sosiologie. (Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1923. Pp. xxii, 389; vii, 352.) 

WicKSELL, K. Vorlesungen iiher N ationalokonomie und Grundlagen der 
Marginalprincipes. Vol. II. Geld und Credit. (Jena: Fischer. 1922.) 

Zeiger, P. FAnfiihrung in die Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Leipzig: G. A. 
Gloeckner. 1922. Pp. vi, 106.) 

Bibliographic der Sosialwissenschaften mil hesonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Wirtschaftswissenschaften. Jahrgang 15, 1919. (Berlin: Hans En- 
gelmann. 1923.) 

Geschichte, Theorie, und Politik. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1922.) 

Grundriss der Sosialokonomik. Part II in two divisions. Second edition. 
(Tubingen: Mohr. 1923. Pp. 309 and 220.) 

This is part of an encylopedic work on economics contributed to by 
forty-eight of the leading economists in Germany. The first division con- 
tains chapters by Hettncr on the geographical basis of economics; by 
Mombert, on population, with a short but acute criticism of Malthus; 
by Michels, on racial characteristics; by Oldenberg, on consumption; by 
Herkner, on the conditions of human labor in various times and places. 
The second division, by von Gottl-Ottlilienfeld, contains a very detailed 
description of industrial management and technique, including a criticism 
of the Taylor efficiency system. 

R. R. W. 

Grundsuge der Volkswirtschaftslehre nach der Darstellungsweise des Lehr- 
huches von Philippovich unter Beriicksichtigung der Lehren von Wieser, 
Spann, Griinberg fur Studiensweeke susammengestellt. (Vienna: Carl 
W. Stern. 1922.) 

Economic History and Geography 
Germany's Capacity to Pay : A Study of the Reparation Problem. By 
Harold G. Moulton and Constantine E. McGuire. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1923. Pp. xiii, 384. 
$2.50 net.) 

The question of German reparations seems of so impassioning a na- 
ture that it will probably be long before even economists in a distant 
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land can approach the subject with a cool, impartial mind. What 
Messrs. Moulton and McGuire, with the aid of the council and staff 
of the new Institute of Economics, have endeavored to do is to go 
over the whole question, sift out the statistical facts, and present a con- 
clusion. The main thesis of the book is the obvious truth that the 
only fashion in which a nation can make any large foreign payments, 
over a series of years, is through the creation of an exportable sur- 
plus. Therefore a chief portion of the work is devoted to a very able 
and careful review of Germany’s pre-war trade and financial position, 
to the present status of German trade and industry, and her present 
import requirements and export capacity. From this extended review 
the authors arrive at the following judgments (page 139) : 

1. Since Germany now has and can have for many years to come prac- 
tically no net international income from the invisible sources, her ability 
to obtain the foreign bills of exchange with which to make reparations pay- 
ments will depend almost entirely upon her foreign trade. 

2. Since the whole German economic system has developed in such a 
way that roughly 20 per cent of the population cannot live unless food con- 
tinues to be imported and that most of the factories cannot possibly operate 
without foreign raw materials, the procurement of indispensable imports 
must take precedence over everything else. 

3. The imports required to maintain the German population in a state of 
physical efficiency and to enable the German factories to operate at some- 
thing like pre-war capacity, total in value about 14 billion gold marks, as 
compared with actual imports in 1922 of only about 6.2 billion gold marks. 

4. German exports must therefore equal 14 billion gold marks merely 
for the purpose of paying for the necessary imports. In 1922 they were 
less than half of this total. 

5. German capacity to make reparation payments continuously year after 
year will b^e determined by the extent to which exports can be made to exceed 
14 billion gold marks. 

6. At the present time the total of Germany's imports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, combined with the total of domestic production, is wholly in- 
sufficieht to support the population in a state of efficiency and to permit the 
operation of the factories. 

7. Export markets for German goods have been very greatly curtailed 
since the war because of the general impoverishment of Europe and the 
erection everywhere of tariff barriers against German goods even by the 
identical countries which declare that Germany can and must pay in full. 

These conclusions are supported in an extended appendix which gives 
in detail Germany’s international trade and financial accounts, its 
gains from the sale of paper marks, foreign purchases in Germany, and 
the like. Aside from all this the authors review the problem of main- 
taining the German government in the post-war period and consider 
the causes of German currency expansion, and ask whether the policy 
of inflation was avoidable. 

There are also excellent chapters on ^^What Germany has paid and 
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how,” the reports of the Reparations Commission, “The international 
implications of the problem,” and, finally, an extremely interesting 
account of the means by which France met the indemnity of 1871, 
revealing how radically different from now were the conditions which 
then made those payments possible. 

It is evident that all this material has been gathered and presented 
with great care. Perhaps with an effort towards compression certain 
propositions are set down, in a rather dogmatic way, to which many 
economilits wmild not readily assent. And even on the statistical side 
it will probably be objected that the authors have taken the figures 
for German trade, and especially exports, at their face value, despite 
the fact that the unrecorded exports of Germany throughout the 
entire period of the so-called “dcutsche Ausverkauf” must have been 
enormous. From 1920 onwards Germany was overrun with hordes of 
tourists and buyers, attracted by the cheapness of goods, measured in 
foreign exchange. Her shops, her trains were crowded to the limit, 
but not with Germans. They were very largely foreign buyers and the 
writer can testify that there appeared to be no effort to collect any 
kind of export duties upon the personal purchases of the tourists. 

The shops were filled with beautiful goods, there was evidently a 
high rate of production and but little unemployment, and, so far as 
the writer could observe, but little actual privation save among the 
more thrifty and cultured classes whose savings had been expropriated 
by the unconscionable robbery of inflation. It is the general testimony 
of her own people that the agrarian class has profited heavily by post- 
war conditions, and in many parts of Germany, especially the west, 
there has been a high degree of industrial activity. 

Few travelers could make such an investigation and believe that 
Germany’s real income had been cut down to such an extent as is esti- 
mated in this work. Without subscribing to any of the foolish talk 
about Germany’s “great prosperity,” it was still difficult to believe 
in very widespread suffering or impoverishment. The real wealth of a 
nation can neither be added to nor destroyed by vast additions to its 
currency and however upsetting it may be to business calculations, or 
however destructive it may be to people of small fixed incomes, it seems 
also clear from Germany’s industrial position in the last three years 
that the real productivity of the nation cannot be destroyed, even by 
the most reckless of fiscal and inflationary policies. 

A second observation would be that this book seems to propose that 
the course of a nation’s international balances over a given period is a 
practical measure of its capacity to pay a foreign debt ; and therefore 
that because Germany’s pre-war balances were inadequate it could 
make no such reparations payments as have been demanded. The 
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writer is one of those to whom the Versailles Treaty seemed an utter 
violation of the spirit and letter of the Armistice agreement, and of 
good sense as well, shutting the door on any real peace in Europe for 
another generation at least; and the reparations assessments of the 
worst imaginable policy, making it difficult if not impossible for the 
German people successfully to set up a republican government and rid 
themselves of an autocratic"^ and offensively militaristic monarchy. 
Nevertheless, it seems as if this work would have gained if it had been 
clearly set forth that the capacity to create an exportable surplus, 
for a great industrial and exporting nation, is determined almost 
wholly by its capacity to tax its people, and that this in turn is pretty 
narrowly dependent upon its normal annual surplus of production over 
consumption. 

But one point made by the authors can scarcely be emphasized too 
strongly. They ask, ‘Ts the world determined to prevent an expansion 
of German exports and add : 

One can find no more striking illustration of human fatuity than the 
demand on the part of the Allied countries that Germany must make vast 
reparation payments and the simultaneous erection of tariff barriers, the 
result of which is to make such payments impossible. The tragedy is that 
even yet few people realize that any inconsistency is involved. 

Cabjj Snyder. 
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Arrington, B. F., editor. Municipal history of Essex county in Mass- 
achusetts, Tercentenary edition. (New York: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co. 
1922. Pp. 1200. $32.50.) 

Bachi, B. L^ltalia economica nelVanno 1021, Anno XIII, (Citta di 
Gastello: Casa Tip-Ed. S. Lapi. 1922. Pp. xi, 460. 24 lire.) 

Baldino, E. Savona e circondario nella vita intellecttuale ed economica 
del'paese, (Savona: D. Vacca. 1923. Pp. 295. 16 1.) 

Beard, C. A. Cross currents in Europe today, Dartmouth alumni lecture- 
ships on the Guernsey Center Moore foundation, 1922, (Boston: Jones. 

1922. Pp. 278. $2.50.) 

Blanchard, W. O, The geography of Illinois, (New York: Macmillan. 

1923. Pp. 64. 24c.) 

Broderick, J. J. Report on the economic, financial, and industrial condi- 
tions of the United States of America in 1022, Published by His Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office. (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1923. Pp. 206. $1.26.) 

Practically the whole field of American industrial enterprise in 1922 is 
covered in this report. It contains in addition much of the history of 
American industries during the war period, together with a discussion 
of the post-war situation in this country. Although in report form, it is 
not merely a coxi^ilation of figures and tables; in fact, the bulk of the 
volume is given up to an exposition of the business situation in, and prior 
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to, the year 1922. The main chapters are* entitled Trade, Finance, 
Industries and production, Transport and communications, and Labor and 
employment. These titles, however, do not adequately suggest the 
contents of the volume. The first chapter, on trade, discusses, in addi- 
tion to current matters concerning imports and exports, the emergency 
financial measures of the United States immediately after the war, the 
repatriation of American securities, the investment of American capital 
abroad, trade propaganda, and the work of the various bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce. In like manner, the chapter on finance con- 
tains an interesting discussion of the budget, the work of the Federal 
Reserve Board, foreign trade financing, the work of the War Finance 
Corporation, and foreign branches of American banks. Herein is also 
a good summary discussion of the railroad situation in this country, in- 
cluding such matters as government control, the Plumb plan, the Trans- 
portation act of 1920, the course of railroad rates, legislation affecting 
the railroads and the railroad labor question. The American merchant 
marine comes in for a share of the discussion; also traffic on the inland 
waterways, including the new canal projects of the country. The final 
chapter, on labor and employment, is devoted to a discussion of trade 
unionism in this country, the “open shop” movement and related ques- 
tions. 

Isaac Lippincott. 

Cambon, V. L*Allemagne nouvelle, (Paris: P. Roger. 1923. Pp, 290.) 

Connor, R. D. W. Studies in the history of North Carolina. A program 
for women* s clubs. (Chapel Hill, N. C. : Univ. of N. C. Press. 1923. 
Pp. 43.) 

Di Tucci, R. Le leggi agrarie di Sardegna dal secolo XIV al XX. 
(Cagliari: Soc. Tip. Sarda. 1922.) 

Droppers, G. Outlines of economic history in the nineteenth century, 
(New York: Ronald. 1923. Pp. 286. $2.60.) 

Eulenburg, F. W eltwirtschaftliche Solidaritdt der VolJeer. (Berlin: 
Simion. 1922.) 

Febvre, L. La terre et revolution humaine. Introduction geographique a 
Vhistoire. (Paris: Le Renaissance du Livre. 1922. Pp. xxvi, 472. 
16 fr.) 

George, M. D. English social life in the eighteenth century. Illustrated 
from contemporary sources. (London: Sheldon Press. 1923.) 

Gillard, M. La Boumanie nouvelle. (Paris: Alcan. 1923. Pp. 216. 
9 fr.) 

Godshall, W. L. The international aspects of the Shantung question. 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn. 1923. Pp. 172.) 

Gorgelini, D. P. The fascist movement in Italian life. Preface by 
S. E. B. Mussolini. Translated by M. D. Petre. (London: Unwin. 
1923. 10s.) 

Goudrian, J., Jr- He Doelmatigheid van de Amsterdannsche hroodvoor^ 
ziening. (Amsterdam: Van Rossen. 1923. jPp, 267.) 

Grotjan, H. Das Kolner Lotto. (Cologne: O. Mutler. 1923. Pp. 182.) 
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Haenisch^ K. Lassalle. Mensch und Politiker. (Berlin: Franz Schneider. 
1928. Pp. 148.) 

Hapke, R. Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner. 1922. 
Pp. vii, 104. 

Hassert, K. Das Wirtschaftslehen Deutschlands und seine geographic 
schen Grundlagen. (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer. 1928. Pp. vii, 127.) 

Heckscher> £. F. Ekonomi och Historia, (Stockholm: Albert Bonier. 
1922. Pp. 844.) 

Heyd, W. Histoire du commerce du Levant au moy engage, French edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged by the author. Two parts. (Leipzig: O. 
Harrassowitz. 1928. Pp. xxiv, 554; vi, 799.) 

Hobson, J. A. and others. Some aspects of recent British economics, 
(Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1923. Pp. 134. $1.50.) 

H6man, B. Das Finanzwesen und die Wirtschaftspolitik des Konigreichs 
XJngarn zur Zeit von Robert Kdroly, (Budapest: Ferdinand Pfeifer. 
1921. Pp. 306.) 

H0MMERICH, F. Die erste deutsche Handelsfahrt nach Indien 1505-06, 
Bin Unternehmen der Welser Fugger und anderer Augsburger sowie 
Nurnberger Hauser, Historische Bibliothek, 49 Bd. (Munich: R. Olden- 
bourg. 1922. Pp. vi, 150.) 

HOtten, L. Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Stadt Emmerich von 1770-1914, 
(Emmerich: F. Massing. 1923. Pp, 111.) 

Jaja, G. Geografia economica commerciale, Vol. I. Istituzioni, (Liv- 
orno: R. Giusti. 1923. Pp. vii, 398. 28 1.) 

Kahn, O. H. An international banker*s** view of the league of nations, 
(New York: Committee of American Business Men, 364 Fourth Avc. 
1928. Pp. 40.) 

Kielstra, J. C. Die Niederldndischen Kolonien in Sud-Ostasien im Welt- 
verkehr,^ (Jena: Fischer. Pp. 16.) 

Krzywickiego, L. Sowjet-Russland in sozialer und wirtschaftlicher 
Hinsicht. I Bd., Teil 2. (Warsaw: “Ignis.” 1922. Pp. 271.) 

DE La ‘Monneraye, J. Le regime feodal et les classes rurales dans le 
Maine au XVIIIe siecle, (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1922. 10 fr.) 

Lanzoni, P. Geografia economica, commerciale universale. Seventh edi- 
tion. (Milan: U. Hoepli. 1928. Pp. xii, 590. 15 1.) 

Levermore, C. H. Third yearbook of the League of Nations, For the 
year 19^2, (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 1928. Pp. 484.) 

Levi, G. and Wagnest, R. L’attivita economica nei secoli: antologia 
del commercio e delV industria. Preface by Silvio Benco. (Turino- 
Genova; S. Lattes & Co. 1928. Pp. x, 738. 25 1.) 

Levy, H. Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika als Wirtschaftsmacht, 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1923. Pp. vi, 135.) 

Lewandowski, M. Comment VAllemagne a su se faire payer, Lille sous 
V occupation allemande, (Paris: Hachette. 1928. Pp. 170. 5 fr.) 

Lewis, H. T. and Miller, S. I., editors. The economic resources of the 
Pacific northwest, (Seattle: Lowman & Hanford Co. 1928. Pp. 528.) 
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Lochker^ L. P. Die staatsmannischen Experimente des Autokonigs Henry 
Ford, Translated by A. Markwitz. (Munich: Verlag f. Kulturpolitik. 
1923. Pp. xviii, 231.) 

Manger, J.-B., Jr. Recherches sur les relations economiques entre la 
France et la Hollande pendant la Revolution Frangaise (1785“179S). 
(Paris: H. Champion. 1923. Pp. xiv, 170. 15 fr.) 

An account of the economic relations between France and Holland 
during the French Revolution, throwing some light on the course of the 
assignats, and the supposed machinations of Pitt and the Bank of 
Amsterdam. 

Mattern, J. Bavaria and the, Reich. The conflict over the law for the 
protection of the republic. Johns Hopkins University studies in histor- 
ical and political science, series XLI, no. 3. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1923. Pp. 125.) 

Meserve, H. C. Lowell — An industrial dream come true. (Boston: The 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 1923. Pp. 126.) 

The contents of this volume are based on a paper read by Mr. Meserve 
at the one hundred and thirteenth meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. The volume gives a very good idea of the manu- 
facturing enterprise which grew out of the ideas of Francis C. Lowell. 
Incidentally, the book also contains material on labor conditions in the 
New England cotton industry, a summary of labor laws applying to the 
industry, a brief account of the manufacture of cottons in New England, 
the rise of labor unions in the Lowell district, and other matters of 
similar nature. Mr. Meserve lays emphasis on the welfare work which 
has characterized the industry throughout the greater portion of its 
history. The questions in the mind of the founder of the enterprise were 
whether the ‘‘native New Englanders were not of too high caliber to be 
easily persuaded to come to the towns and to work in the mills. What 
would be the effect on their character? Could they be induced to leave 
their country homes unless their welfare were securely safeguarded? All 
these questions were considered by Lowell, and to meet them he origin- 
ated what later became known as the ‘Waltham System,’ based on the 
conviction that efficient means must be adopted for the moral and physical 
welfare of the operatives.” 

For m§iny years the system was a success. Only in later times, with 
the change in character of the operatives, and with the large inflow of 
foreign workers into the industry, was it necessary to abandon the 
system.* The author introduces much material to show that the welfare 
policies met with the approval not only of the workers, but of many 
interested parties who visited Lowell to witness the operation of the 
system. That the operatives were able to produce a periodical of no 
mean literary worth, and that from their numbers came such well-known 
characters as Lucy Larcom, Harriet Robinson, and Margaret Foley, 
speaks well for the social life which was developed under the guidance 
of the Company. 

Isaac Lippincott. 

[unroe, J. P. a life of Francis Amasa Walker. The biography of an 
eminent American. (New York: Holt. 1923. Pp. vii, 449. $3.) 

[ukherjee, B. The new yellow peril. (Calcutta: University. 1921. 

|Pp. 22.) 
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Nardone, P. Genova e Pisa net loro rapporti commerciali col Mezzogiorno 
d*ItaUa fra la fine del secolo XII e gli inizi del XIII, (Prato: La 
Tipografica. 1923. Pp. xviii, 123. 10 1.) 

Nichols, R. F. The Democratic machine, 1850-1854- Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. CXI, no. 1. 
(New York: Longmans. 1923. Pp. 248. $2.50.) 

Obst, E. Die Wirtschaftsreiche in V ergangenheit und Zuhunft, (Berlin: 
Flemming & Wiskott. 1922. Pp. 19.) 

OsTWALD, P. Japans Entwicklung zur modernen Weltmacht. Seine Kultur-, 
Rechts-, Wirtschafts- und Sittengeschichte von der Restauration bis zur 
Gegenwart, (Bonn: Kurt Schroeder. 1922. Pp. 312.) 

Pickles, H. The world and its workers. Elementary commercial geog- 
raphy, (London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. 293. 2s. 6d.) 

PoHLE, L. Die Entwicklung des deutschen Wirtschaftslebens im letzten 
Jahrhundert, Fifth edition. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1923. Pp. 144.) 

pRELLER, H. W eltgeschichtliche Entwicklung slinien vom 19, zum W. 
Jahrhundert in Kultur und Politik, (Leipzig: Teubner. 1922. Pp. 
115.) 

Priestley, H. I. The Mexican nation, a history, (New York: Macmillan. 
1923. Pp. xix, 507.) 

Basin, A. Die Finanz- und Wirtschafts politik der Tschechoslowakei. 
Translation by P. Eisner. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1923. Pp. 
164.) 

Ravage, M. E. The malady of Europe, (New York: Macmillan. 1923. 
Pp. 250. $2.) 

Redway, J. W, Geography, commercial and industrial, (New York: 
Scribner. 1923. Pp. 392. $1.60.) 

Reyes, J. S. Legislative history of Americans economic policy toward the 
Philippines, Columbia University studies in history, economics and 
public law, vol. CVl, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1923. Pp. 
20*5. $2.25.) 

Robertson, W. S. Hispanic- American relations with the United States. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and 
History. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. ix, 470. $4.) 

Saint-Leon, M. Histoire des corporations de metiers suivie d'une etude 
sur revolution de Videe corporative depuis 179^1, Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. (Paris: Alcan. 1922. 30 fr.) 

Schmidt, M. Die materielle Wirtschaft bet den Naturvolkern, (Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer. 1923. Pp. 168.) 

Seore, a. Storia del commercio, Vol. I: Dalle origini alia rivoluzione 
francese. (Torino-Genova: S. Lattes. 1923. Pp. 552.) 

Seibt, G. Deutschlands kranke Wirtschaft und ihre Wiederherstellung- 
(Bonn: Marcus & Weber. 1923. Pp. 76.) 

Shadwell, a. The engineering industry and the crisis of 1922, A chapter 
in industrial history, (London: Murray. 1922, Pp. 90. Is. 6d.) 
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Steinbach, F. Beitrdge zur bergischen Agrargeachichte. V ererhung und 
Mohilisierung des landlichen Grundhesitzes im berg, Hugelland, (Bonn: 
Schroeder. 1922. Pp. 66.) 

Strakosch, S. I)er Selbstmord eines V dikes. Wirtschaft in Oesterreich. 
(Vienna: Hikola Publ. 1922. Pp. 124?.) 

Stutzek, E. Grundzuge der deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, insbeson- 
dere der neuesten Zeit. (Dresden: L. Ehlermann. 1923. Pp. 88.) 

Thery, E. Consequences economiques de la guerre pour la France. (Paris: 
Belin Freres. 1922. Pp. 350. 7 fr.) 

Turner, L. J, B., compiler. Handbook of commercial and general informa-- 
tion for Ceylon. (Colombo: Gov. Printer. 1922. Pp. x, 260. 10 

rupees.) 

VisHER, S. S. Economic geography of Indiana. (New York: Appleton. 
1923. Pp. 234. $1.12.) 

Weber, M. Wirtschafts-Geschichte. Abriss der universalen Social und 
Wirtschafts-Gesohichte. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1923. Pp. 
xiv, 348.) 

Welter, G. Ce qu*il faut savoir de la Russie economique. (Paris: Dunod. 
1923. Pp. 231. 6.50 fr.) 

Weinfeld, I. Annuaire de la Pologne. Second edition. (Warsaw: 
Ksiabnica Polska. 1922. Pp. viii, 140.) 

Westermann, G. W estermanns Weltatlas. Sixth edition, enlarged. 
(Braunschweig: Adolf Liebers. 1922.) 

Young, J. T. The new American government and its work. Second re- 
vised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xvi, 743.) 

In this new edition “the attention given to social and economic problems 
has been strengthened.” 

Annuario 19\22-I923 — Universita Commerciale Luigi Bocconi. (Milan: 
Tip. “La Stampa Commerciale/' Via Ciousassino, 3. 1923. .Pp. 204.) 

Arizona', a survey of its resources and investment possibilities. (San 
Francisco: Stephens & Co. Pp. 28.) 

Australia, a commercial and industrial handbook. (Washington:* Supt. 
Docs. 1923, 76c.) 

A brief survey of Italy* s economic condition. (Paris: Intern. Chamber of 
Commerce, Italian Section. 1923. Pp. 71.) 

Brooklyn, New York City; why it is the fourth industrial city of the United 
States. (Brooklyn: Chamber of Commerce. 1923. Pp. 23.) 

Commercial, industrial and economic situation in Italy, December, 19^2. 
Report. (London: H. M.'s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s.) 

Constitutional developments in Mysore. Report of the committee appointed 
to work out the details of the scheme. (Bangalore: Gov. Press. 1923. 
Pp. 239. 1 rupee.) 

Descriptive and statistical information of Washington for the traveler^ 
homebuilder, and investor. (Olympia: State Bureau of Statistics. 1923. 
Pp. 144.) 
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Economic and financial conditions in the republics of Honduras, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador and Guatemala, Report, (London: H. M/s Sta- 
tionery office. 1923. 2s.) 

Germany* s economic and financial situation. An exhibit of after-effects of 
the World War, (Berlin: Zentralverlag. 1923. Pp. 60.) 

The North Carolina Democratic handbook, (Raleigh, N. C. : State Demo- 
cratic Committee. 1923. Pp. 227.) 

Official German documents relating to the World War. Translated under 
the supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of International Law, vols. I and II. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, Am. Branch. 1923. Pp. xiii, 684; xi, 676. $7.50.) 

Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia. No. 16, 1922. (Mel- 
bourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1923. Pp. 
1182.) 

Oesteuropdische Bibliographic fiir das Jahr 1921, 2 Jahrg. (Leipzig: 

Teubner. 1923. Pp. 162.) 

Preliminary report of Bridgeport, Connecticut, commercial, industrial, civic. 
(Bridgeport: Chamber of Commerce. 1923.) 

Situation economique de la Belgique. Deuxieme semestre 1922. (Brus- 
sels: Minist^re des Affaires Etrangeres. 1923. Pp. 111.) 

La situation economique et financier e de VAllemagne. Expose des conse- 
quences de la guerre mondiale. (Berlin: Zentralverlag. 1923. Pp. 64.) 

Wirtschaftlicher Wegweiser fur Sowjet-Russland. (Berlin: Verlag fiir 
Politik und Wirtschaft. 1923. Pp. 172.) 

Year book of the state of Indiana for the year 1922. (Indianapolis: Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau. 1923. Pp. 1239.) 

Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 

NEW BOOKS 

Apostol and Michelson. La lutte pour le petrole en Russie. (Paris: 
Payot. 1922.) 

Ashley, G. H. and Robinson, J. F. The oil and gas fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. Vol. I. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Bureau of Topographic and Geo- 
logical Survey. 1922. Pp. 79.) 

Bellucci, a. La frutticoltura industrials in provincia di Ravenna. (Rome: 
Institute pro Frutticoltura Italiana. 1923.) 

Brigham, A. P. Commercial geography. Revised edition with questions. 
(Boston: Ginn. 1923. Pp. xv, 489.) 

Bruttini, a. II libro dell* agricoltore: agronomia, agricoltura, Industrie 
agricole. Fifth edition. (Milan: U. Hoepli. 1923. Pp. xx, 686. 
18.60 1.) 

Burchard, E. F. and Davis, H. W. Iron ore, pig iron and steel in 1921- 
Mineral resources of U. S., pt. I. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1923.) 

DE Campos, D. L* organisation economique et agricole du Bresil. (Rome: 
Intern. Inst. Agri. 1923.) 
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Carrier^ L. The beginnings of agriculture in America, (New York: 
McGraW“Hill. 1923. Pp. xvii, 323. $3.) 

Collins^ W. D. The industrial utility of public water supplies in the 
United States, Water supply paper, no. 496. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1923. Pp. 63. 10c.) 

Conover, M. The General Land Office, its history, activities, and organ- 
ization, Institute for Government Research, Service monographs, no. 
13. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 224. $1.50.) 

Davol» R. Raw products of the world, Vol. I, Africa, (Taunton, Mass.: 
Davol Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 264. $1.) 

Fordham, M. Agriculture and the guild system, (London: King. 1923. 
Pp. 24, Is.) 

Fruwirth, Roemer, and Tschermak. Lie Zuchtung der vier Hauptge- 
treidearten und der Zuckerriibe, Fourth, revised edition. Handbuch 
der landwirtschaftlichen Pflanzenzuchtung, Bd. 4. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 
1923. Pp. xvi, 483.) 

Gibson, F. A. A compilation of statistics {technological, commercial, and 
general') of the coal mining industry of the United Kingdom, the various 
coalfields thereof, and the principal foreign countries of the world, 
(Cardiff: The Western Mail. 1922. Pp. vii, 239. 3,£ 3s.) 

Haack, R. Die preussische Agrargesetzgebung, Teil 2. Die Siedlungs- 
gesetze zusammengestellt und erldutert, (Berlin: Deutsche Landbuch- 
handlung. 1922. Pp. 195.) 

Howell, J. P. An economic survey of a rural parish, (London: Oxford 
University Press. 1923. Pp. 30.) 

Jones, L. M. Summary of mineral production in foreign countries, 1919 
and 1920, Mineral resources of the United States, pt. I. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1923.) 

Levy, A. Le commerce et Vindustrie du petrole en France, (Tours; 
Deslis. 1923.) 

Lumia, C. Estimo rurale, ad uso dei proprietari di beni rustici, degV 
ingegneri civili e dei periti agrimensori. Fifth edition. (Catania; F. 
Battiato. 1923. Pp. 661. 21 1.) 

Magoi, U. II problema zootecnico del Mezzogiorno continentale. Preface 
by Eugenio Azimonti. (Como: A. Noseda. 1923. Pp. 54. 5 1.) 

Marchetti, G. Tre anni e mezzo di conduzione del tenimento Mesola, 
(Conegliano: Stabil. Artigrafiche. 1923.) 

Mauris, E. Annuaire du petrole. (Paris; Author, Blvd. de Clichy. 1928.) 

Ratzbrsdorfer, H. Die Metallindustrie, (Vienna: E. Holzel. 1922. 
Pp. 76.) 

Saward, F. W. Saward*s annual, 1922, A standard statistical review of 
the coal trade, (New York: Author. 1923. Pp. 256. $2.50.) 

SoMMA, U. La canapa: coltura, lavorazione, commercio, (Bologna: L. 
Cappelli. 1928. Pp. 248. 141.) 
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Spillman, W. J. A picture of the grain industry; crop areas, buying ^ 
areas, future of the industry, Marketinff ffrain, lesson 1. (Chicago; 
Am. Inst. Agri. 1922. Pp. 60.) 

Ward, R, A. The hank agricultural department, (New York: Bankers 
Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. 137.) 

Werner, C. A. Tohaccoland, a hook about tobacco, (New York; Tobacco 
Leaf Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. 474. $3.) 

Willis, J. C. Agriculture in the tropics; an elementary treatise. Third 
edition^ revised. (Cambridge: University Press. 1923. Pp. 239. 12s. 

6d.) 

Working, H. Factors determining the price of potatoes in St, Paul and 
Minneapolis, (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Agri. Experiment Sta. 
1923. Pp. 41.) 

Agriculture; reports for the states. Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth 
census, vol. 6, pt. 3. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922.) 

Calumet and Hecla Mining Company, (New York: Edward B. Smith & 
Co. 1923. Pp. 41.) 

Handbuch fiir die Internationale Petroleum-industrie, Jahrgang 19^2- 
192S, (Berlin: Finanzverlag. 1923. Pp. xxix, 560.) 

Report 18 of the state mineralogist covering mining in California and the 
activities of the State Mining Bureau, (Sacramento, Calif. : State Min- 
ing Bureau. 1922.) 

Yearbook of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 1921, (New York: 
The Bureau. 1922. Pp. 80.) 

Yearbook of the National Farmers* Union for 1923, (London: Nat. Farm- 
ers* Union. 1923. Pp. 336. Is.) 

Manufacturing Industries 

. NEW BOOKS 

Bruck, W. F. Die Organisationen der deutschen Kunstpinnstoffwirtsckaft, 
(Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 172.) 

Clemen, A. R. The American livestock and meat industry. (New York: 
Ronald. 1923. Pp. ix, 872. $6.) 

Cooke, J. H. The velvet and corduroy industry. Pitman’s common com- 
modities and industries. (London; Pitman. 1923. Pp. 125. ds.,) 

Darby, W. D. Silk, the queen of fabrics. Wool, the world* s comforter, 
(New York; Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 39th St. 1922. Pp. 
71; 107. $1.50 each.) 

The silk and wool industries respectively are briefly surveyed from 
the raw material to the finished product, with descriptions of manu- 
facturing and marketing methods, and a number of full-page illustra- 
tions. ^ SUk contains also chapters on the history of silk culture and 
manufacture, world production and consumption, and imitations of silk. 
Wool includes an historical account, and chapters on the world’s wool 
production, classification and marketing, and the manufacture and use 
of shoddy. Each volume contains a useful little dictionary of fabrics. 
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Dovisat, E. Die Industrie in der deutschen Volkswirtschaft, (Berlin; 
Zentralverlag. 1922. Pp. 80.) 

Fuller, H. C. The story of drugs. (New York: Century. 1923.) 

Kinlay, J. The petroleum and allied industries. (London: Bailliere Tin- 
dall & Co. 1923. Pp. 302. 12s. 6d.) 

Sachs, J. C. Furs and the fur trade. Pitman’s common commodities in- 
dustries. (New York: Pitman. 1923. Pp. xi, 128. $1.) 

Terentin, S. Gli enti puhhlici del V eneto di f route al prohlema delle 
utiliszazioni idrotecniche. (Venice: C. Ferrari. 1922. Pp. vi, 391.) 

Wyer, S. S. Manufactured gas in the home. U. S. National Museum bull. 
102, pt. 8. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1923. Pp. 24.) 

Census of industry, 19i^0; central electric stations in Canada. (Ottawa: 
Bureau -of Statistics. 1923. Pp. 48.) 

Financing the small home. Tmmber and its utilization, Construction in- 
formation series, vol. IV, ch. 7. (Washington: National Lumber Mnfrs. 
Assoc. 1923. Pp. IG.) 

The flour and grist milling industry in Canada, 10^1. (Ottawa: Bureau of 
Statistics. 1923. Pp. 42.) 

Manual of sugar companies. (New York: Farr & Co. 1923. Pp. 62.) 

Printing and allied industries ; a list of hooks and periodicals. (Newark, 
N. J, : Free Public Library. 1922. Pp. 19. 10c.) 

The rubber industry; census of manufactures, 1921. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1923. 5c.) 

Swift 4* Company year book, covering the activities for the year 1922. 
(Chicago: Swift & Co. 1923. Pp. 56.) 

Thirty-year review of the General Electric Company, 1892-1922. (Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. : Gen. Elec. Co. 1923. Pp. 34.) 

Transportation and Communication 

NEW BOOKS 

Bundy, C. L. Historical review of the past fifty years. (New York: 
Maritinie Assoc, of the Port of New York. 1923. Pp. 143.) 

Chamberlain, J. P. The regime of the international rivers'. Danube and 
Rhinet Columbia University studies in history, economics and public 
law, vol. CV, no. 1. (New York: Longmans. 1923. Pp. 317. $3.60.) 

Chapin, R. D. How highway transport cooperates. (New York; Nat. 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1923. Pp. 12.) 

ChakTburn, G. R. Highways and highway transportation. (New York: 
Crowell. 1923. Pp. xx, 472. $3.) 

In containing both a history of American highways and a discussion 
of some of the leading engineering and economic problems involved, this 
volume differs from most works of its kind. While the book includes 
a great deal of technical matter, it is presented in a simple and interest- 
ing way. The author's purpose has been to “sketch briefly and simply 
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the development of the transportation systems of the United States^ to 
indicate their importance and mutual relations^ to present some practical 
methods used in the operation of highway transport, and to make occa- 
sional suggestions for the betterment of the road as a usable machine for 
the benefit and pleasure of mankind/* 

There are chapters on the transportation development of the United 
States, waterways and canals, railroads, the modern wagon road, auto- 
motive transportation, the planning of highway systems, the relation of 
the cost of transportation to marketing and production, and methods of 
financing highway construction. The book also contains interesting 
chapters on highway accidents, methods of beautifying the highways, and 
aids to highway travel. An abundance of illustrations make clear many 
of the points of discussion. 

The author correctly lays emphasis on the need of effective transporta- 
tion for the betterment of farm conditions; yet he does not approve of 
indiscriminate highway building. The road system should be planned 
with reference to certain economic ends which the state has in mind. A 
relatively small mileage in a well-planned system answers a better pur- 
pose than a larger mileage scattered aimlessly over the country. Hence 
the necessity of making a road census to reveal the kinds and volume of 
traffic, and other matters involved in economy in construction and opera- 
tion. Systems might be planned with reference to the wider needs of 
the nation as well as of state and local needs. 

The author discusses the perennial struggle among the different com- 
pleting systems of transportation, such as railroads and trucks, and in 
the case of urban transportation, between the street car and the bus 
and automobile. His conclusion on this point is that: “There is a legiti- 
mate field for these buses in the smaller cities, and on streets in large 
cities not easily reached by, or upon which it is not desirable to have, 
street-car tracks. But they should not be free lances — they should be 
under regulations as street cars are under regulations, they should make 
scheduled trips, they should be backed by capital or insurance sufficient 
to pay indemnities in cases of accident, and upon payment of license 
fees should be entitled to protection and possibly monopoly in their 
prescribed territory.** In short, there is a place in the country for 
various kinds of transportation, but an effective system of transport 
demands that each be used to give the best results in its own field. 

Isaac Lippincott. 

Ewino, a. J. The railroads, their troubles and remedy, (Wichita, Kan.: 
Southwestern Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. 64*.) 

Holt, W, S. The office of the chief of engineers of the army: its non- 
military history, activities, and organization. Institute for Government 
Research, Service monographs, no. 27. (Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 166. $1.) 

Jeffries, T. C. The postal system of the United States and the New York 
general post office, (New York: Mfrs. Trust Co. 1922. Pp. 88.) 

Mever, H. H. B. Additional references relating to mercantile marine 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 

Cotton and the Cotton Market. By W, Hustace Hubbaed. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1923. Pp. ix, 503. $2.50.) 

The reading public interested in business subjects is indebted to the 
author of this book for a carefully prepared, detailed description of 
the practices followed and of some of the principal problems encount- 
ered in the production and marketing of American cotton. The 
author, a member of a firm of cotton merchants, describes the chief 
phases of the production of raw cotton, dealing particularly with the 
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problem of the cotton boll weevil, with the relationship of grade and, 
staple to the valuation of cotton, and with the relationship between 
weather conditions and the size and quality of the crop. 

Under the subject of marketing, the author deals with the processes 
of ginning and compressing, warehousing, the work of producers’ mar- 
keting associations (not from the public point of view, but rather 
from the private, acquisitive point of view of the producers themselves), 
the functions of the several agents in marketing at various stages of 
procedure (the country merchants, street buyers, supply merchants, 
cotton buyers and shippers, international traders and spinners’ 
brokers), and then he devotes nearly all of the latter part (more than 
half) of the book to the discussion of the organization and practices 
of the three leading cotton markets of tlie world. New York, New 
Orleans and Liverpool. 

The author gives special attention to the New York spot and futures 
markets (or market, for he stresses the point that spot and futures 
dealings are all in one market) and the practices therein on the New 
York Cotton Exchange. This part of the book is rich in detailed 
descriptive matter and there is frequent use of concrete illustrations 
of situations which are of daily occurrence in the market. 

The author sees as the central problem in the futures market the 
problem of ^‘basis,” that is, tlie price relationship between future 
contracts and even-running spot cotton, and his discussion of hedging 
as trade insurance is built upon the problem of “basis.” He gives a 
very good discussion of different methods that have been, or that may 
be, used in solving the problem of grade differences, and states quite 
clearly the advantages and disadvantages of the several methods. It 
is in this part of the book that the author departs most from the simple 
method of description and indulges in critical comment. It might be 
added also that the critical comments on this particular subject have 
been made more successfully in the reviewer’s opinion than have the 
critical comments and the argumentative discussion that appear in 
other parts of the work. 

In the last section of the book the author deals with the subject of 
speculation on the exchanges in a manner which makes him appear to 
be on the defensive regarding the practice of hedging in the market. 
He seems to recognize three classes of hedging operations, namely, 
straight hedging (which has its justification in the “basis” problem), 
semi-speculative hedging (which combines with the first kind of insur- 
ance that against other “non-basis” risks), and purely speculative 
hedging. The author is of the opinion that purely speculative opera- 
tions represent probably not more than about 25 per cent of the trans- 
actions on the New York Cotton Exchange. He thinks that “specu- 
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lation is a method of assisting the distribution of both supply and 
demand, so that they will meet the more constantly and easily for the 
benefit of the whole community (pp. 44*6, 447). He distinguishes 
between competent and incompetent speculation, and between hedging 
to reduce a risk already present and hedging to incur a risk that need 
never have been incurred at all. Probably the majprity of the readers 
of this review would be in accord with the author’s principal con- 
ception of the functions of the futures market and of hedging therein, 
without being in sympathy with some of his arguments against some 
proposed substitutes for present marketing methods. It is question- 
able whether the defects *of governmental control during the war in 
any field should be mobilized as arguments applicable directly to peace- 
time conditions. The statement that “some historians have maintain- 
ed that the government mismanagement of the grain trade was one of 
the primary causes of the collapse of the Roman Phnpirc” (p. 451) 
does not seem to be either very pertinent or very conclusive. Also it is 
rather difficult to reconcile the statement that “there is one funda- 
mental error in all the regulations proposed, and that is, they are 
unworkable unless they arc prohibitory, and in the second case they are 
unenforceable” (p. 452) with the statement that “it is the duty of the 
exchanges to strictly enforce their own rules which are sufficient to 
check much of the abuse. The exchange authorities have been awaken- 
ed to the necessity of controlling their members and, in the past 
twenty years, they have strengthened many of their rules and have 

adopted new regulations, ” (j). 453). It may very likely be 

true that regulations can better be made and enforced by members of 
the trade than by the government, but tiiat they cannot be enforced 
by the government has not, it seems to the reviewer, been proved. 

Stanley E. Howakd. 

Princeton University, 
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Bastable, C. F. The commerce of nations. Revised by T. E. Gregory. 
Ninth edition. (London: Methuen. 1923. Pp. 212.) 

Bishop, A. L. Outlines of American foreign commerce. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1923. Pp. 321. $3.) 

The title. Outlines of American Foreign Commerce, indicates clearly 
the scope of the volume. As intended, it furnishes a background for the 
study of foreign commerce both for the collegiate student and for the 
business man who wishes to broaden his interest in and knowledge of 
American business. In the first eight chapters of the book, Professor 
Bishop makes a distinct contribution in the concise summary of the bases 
for American foreign trade and the extent of that trade. To give a 
balanced understanding of the relation of natural resources and American 
industries to foreign trade is no small task; its difficulty is aggravated, 
when such discussion must be confined to a few pages. The first four* 
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chapters^ covering this subject, while touching only the high spots and 
containing nothing novel, are admirably concise. Furthermore, in the 
discussions of export and import trade Professor Bishop has avoided 
becoming engulfed in the quicksand of statistical detail. 

The second half of the book, dealing mainly with transportation, 
marine insurance, and financing, is historical in treatment, showing in 
each case the development of facilities for carrying on business and the 
relation of present facilities to American foreign trade. Two chapters 
deal with the promotion of American foreign trade and with the promo- 
tion of foreign trade by leading foreign exporting countries. A. brief 
discussion of commercial policy concludes the work. 

As a whole. Professor Bishop has provided in convenient form the 
information which ought to be in the possession of every student who 
contemplates the study of foreign trade and of every business man whose 
interest in business extends beyond considerations of internal manaire- 
mesut. 

H. R. T. 

Borrixs, H, K. Die Handels- und Schiffahrtshesiehungen zwischen Liiheck 
und Finnland. Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, 36. (Jena: Fischer. 1923. 
Pp« xix, 214.) 

Brecht, K. Handelskunde und kaufmannischer Briefverkehr in drei 
Buehern, 1, Unterstufe, 2, Mittelstufe. 3, Oherstufe. (Dusseldorf: L. 
Schwann. 1922. Pp. viii, 98; viii, 106; viii, 170.) 

Bunnaoel, E. M. Die Eignungspriifung in Hirer wirtschaftlichen und 
sozialen Bedeutung, (Cologne: Paul Neubner. 1923. Pp. 74.) 

Fleischmanx, G. Kandelsgeographie. Teil 1. Mit Erlass des Minis- 
teriums fiir Schulwesen und Volkskultur vom 7. Juni 1922, (Reichen- 
berg: Franz Kraus. 1922. Pp. 200.) 

Freysoldt, G. Die Tabakmarkte, (Dresden: Tabakwirtschaftliche 
Rundschau^ 1922. Pp. 64.) 

Gephart, W. F. European trade harriers, (New York: Nat. Foreign 
Trade Council. 1923. Pp. 9.) 

DE Haas, J. A. Foreign trade organization, (New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1928. Pp. 878. $3.) 

On several occasions the reviewer has expressed in these columns a 
hope that more specialized and more intensive works upon the various 
phases of foreign trade would appear to supplement the material of a 
sketchy and general nature which has so far constituted the bulk of 
literature in this field. It is with distinct pleasure, therefore, that he 
takes up Professor de Haas* book. Foreign Trade Organization, because 
it is evident at the outset that he has so circumscribed his task that he is 
not confronted with the necessity of covering the entire field of foreign 
trade within the compass of a moderate-sized volume. As a consequence, 
the book, while not exhaustive as to detail, is by all means the most 
thorough original work upon foreign trade organization in the English 
language. The work is an objective study of what the writer prefers to 
call the “external organization" of foreign trade, dealing with the market- 
ing structure developed in modern times for the transaction of inter- 
national trade, but stopping short of a study of the organization of 
individual concerns for the transaction of that trade. 
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Briefly stated^ the bpok contains an introductory chapter upon factors 
in international competition, followed by a discussion of international 
trade statistics, and a chapter upon tariffs and their relation to foreign 
trade. A chapter upon governmental trade promotion brings together 
much interesting material as to the work of foreign governments in the 
encouragement of foreign trade, heretofore available only with consid- 
erable difficulty. The same may be said of the fifth chapter, upon 
chambers of commerce, as well as the later chapters upon exhibitions and 
fairs. The discussion of transportation takes up the international rail- 
road *convention and the relation of railroads to international railroad 
policy; likewise, ocean transportation and the war’s effect upon inter- 
national cooperation. In his consideration of transportation the author 
does not omit reference to the air service, which is rapidly assuming a 
prominent place in the transportation of passengers and the more valu- 
able freight; while a chapter upon communication takes up postal and 
telegraph service. The treatment of the organization of raw material 
markets comprises the discussion of auctions and auction markets, the 
exchanges of various types, the relation of world conditions to prices, the 
warehousing system, and the types of transactions carried on in such 
markets. Marketing organization as applied to manufactured products 
is treated in the chapter upon foreign traders. Two chapters upon the 
legal position of the commercial concern at home and abroad conclude 
the work. A complete bibliography of the important books upon foreign 
trade in various foreign languages is to be found in the appendix. 

The command of foreign literature has given Professor de Haas access 
to a fund of information which is closed to many readers upon foreign 
trade topics — in fact, apparently to some of those who have attempted 
to write upon the subject. His treatment of such subjects as fairs, 
exhibits, commercial museums, and the organization of raw material 
markets reveals his knowledge clearly. Though not so exhaustive as 
the older work of Hellauer in its classification of the various marketing 
factors in foreign trade organization or as that of Sonnendorfer Ottel 
in its treatment of particular commodities. Foreign Trade drganizaiion 
fills a distinct gap in English foreign trade literature, and Professor de 
Haas performs a service not only in making this accessible but also in 
bringing our knowledge up to date. 

Harry R. Tosdai.. 

Hahnebach, B. Z)er Terminhandel in JVoll und Kammzeug, (Leipzig: 
Wilhelm Schunke. 1922. Pp. IIjI*.) 

Hall, iF. and Collar, G. The story of commerce. (London: Pitman. 
1928. Pp. 228. 2s. 6d.) 

Jahnl, W. Die Entwicklung und Bedeutung der Handelsmessen. (Leip- 
zig: C. Grunbach. 1922. Pp. 177.) 

Mairet, G. Trade, transport, and finance. With examination questions 
in the theory and practice of commerce, business organization, and com” 
mercial correspondence. (London: Author, City of London College. 
1928. Pp. vii, 44 j4>. $2.40.) 

Moore, H. L. Generating economic cycles. (New York: Macmillan. 
1928. Pp. xi, 141.) 

Mukherji, P. The cooperative movement in India. Third edition, re- 
written and enlarged. (Calcutta: Thacker. 1928. Pp. Ixxx, 468.) 
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wald: Ratsbuchh. L. Bamberg. 1923. Pp. 126.) 

Selfridge, H. G. The romance of commerce, (^New^York: Dodd^ Mead. 
1923. Pp. 422. $5.) 

Vita, E. Principi di economia commerciale, (Turin: Bocca. 1923. Pp. x, 
653. 25 1.) 

Foreign trade of China, 1921. Part II. Analysis, Vol. II. Exports. 
(Shanghai: The Maritime Customs. 1922.) 

Handbook of commercial treaties. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1923. 75c.) 

Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im Jahr 1921. (Zurich: Vorort des 
Schweizerischen Handels- und Industrie'-Vereins. 1922. Pp. vi, 437. 
9 fr.) 

Information regarding customs procedure, shipping and insurance. (New 
York: American Express Co. 1923. Pp. 55.) 

Relasioni per la conversione in legge del Regio decreto — legge 9 glugno 
1921, n. 806, che approva la nuova tariff a generate dei dazi doganali. 
(Rome: Tip. della Comera dei Deputati. 1923. Pp. 460, cdxxxiii.) 

Resolutions adopted at the second congress (Rome, March 1923). (Paris: 
Inter. Chamber of Commerce. 1923. Pp. 101.) 

Review of existing methods of marketing of Queensland fruit with concrete 
proposals for reorganisation of the industry. (Brisbane: Queensland Pro- 
ducers* Association. 1923. Pp. 84.) 

Tenth national foreign trade convention, held at Nexv Orleans, La., May, 
1923. (New York: Nat. Foreign Trade Convention Headquarters, Han- 
over Sq. 1923. Pp. 440.) 

Contains papers on: European progress during the last year, by J. W. 
Jenks; European trade barriers, by W. F. Gephart; and reports of 
group sessions on Expanding exports. Trading with Latin America, For- 
eign cre'dits. Trading with the Far East, Financing foreign trade. Export 
advertising. 

Vergleichende Uehersicht iiber die Zollsysteme der wichtigeren Handels- 
staaten. (Berlin: Deutscher Industrie- und Handejstag. 1922. Pp. 
156.) ^ 

Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 

Exchanges 

Applied Business Finance. By Edmond E. Lincoln. (Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Company. 1923. Pp. xviii, 772. $4.00.) 

Most books on business finance have been too exclusively devoted to 
problems chiefly of importance to large corporations while many of 
the problems of great importance to small or average-sized concerns, 
whether incorporated or not, have received but scant attention. Even 
in the case of the large corporations’ problems the existing literature 
appears to have concentrated attention on what may be called the 
external financial policy and given but slight notice to the problems 
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of internal financial organization and administration. It is evidently 
with this situation in mind that the author of this volume declares: 
^‘The aim of this book is to discuss those problems of business finance 
which actually arise from day to day in the average industrial con- 
cern, including both manufacturing and trading enterprises.’’ The 
usefulness of the volume will be chiefly measured by the success with 
which these gaps have been filled. 

Beginning with an attempt to state the normal financial problems 
of an average industrial concern and to point out the importance of the 
business* cycle in its effect upon these problems, the author proceeds 
to discuss the forms of organization, types of securities, and the 
methods of raising both fixed and working capital from the different 
available sources. Two chapters are devoted to financial statements, 
their interpretation and financial standards, following which there is 
a fairly extended discussion of the use of the commercial bank, com- 
mercial paper house, trade and bank acceptances, and various other 
ways of raising working capital. The author then devotes four 
chapters to the financial aspects of purchasing, of production (a full 
chapter being devoted to the proper scale of production), and of 
selling. After a chapter on mercantile credit, the last two chapters 
are given over to the distribution of earnings, reorganization and 
bankruptcy. 

This outline indicates that the material presented is much more 
comprehensive in scope than that generally found in books devoted 
to business finance. The subjects ordinarily treated, such as promo- 
tion, methods of determining net earnings, etc., arc here discussed in 
much less detail, and the financial problems peculiar to railroads and 
public utilities are purposely omitted. As a compensation we are 
given in considerable detail a discussion of the various methods avail- 
able for raising working capital for different purposes, with a careful 
analysis of their respective advantages and disadvantages. . These 
problems are ambng the most perplexing financial questions which face 
the ordinary business man, and this discussion, combined with the con- 
stant insistence upon the necessity of adjusting the financial policy 
to the varying stages of the business cycle, will for many prove to be 
the most valuable portion of this book. 

On the other hand the considerable space devoted to the financial 
aspects of purchasing, producing, and selling reflect a tendency, rath- 
er frequently in evidence in this book, to wander pretty far beyond 
what seem to be the boundaries of business finance proper. Such ques- 
tions as the most efficient size of the business unit, standardization of 
products, controlling the source of raw materials, price maintenance or 
how much to spend for advertising appear to the reviewer to be pri- 
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marily problems of business administration rather than of purely finan- 
cial policy. Undoubtedly there is no hard and fast line that can 
be drawn between financial and other phases of business administra- 
tion; but it is difficult to discover any particular reason for discussing 
these topics in a volume devoted to finance any more than any one 
of a dozen others that might be mentioned. Of course financial con- 
siderations and conditions will affect the decision as to any of these 
questions and that decision will in turn react upon financial policy ; 
but it is the desirability of a given policy of business administration 
rather than the reaction of that policy on the financial administration 
that appears to hold the center of the author^s attention throughout 
these chapters. A more nearly rounded out volume would have result- 
ed had the space so used been employed instead for topics either 
omitted or but briefly developed. Among such might be named the 
various taxes to which business concerns are subject, the variations 
in the corporation laws which chiefly affect corporation finance, greater 
emphasis on the importance of a budget and its use as a device for 
fiscal control, while throughout some account of administrative de- 
vices which might be employed for carrying the various policies advo- 
cated into effect would certainly have made the volume more practical. 
It should be added that at all times the author is cautious about 
laying down set rules of action or fixed policies, but has sought rather 
to enumerate the factors which must ordinarily be taken into consid- 
eration in a typical problem — certainly the wisest method. 

Chester W. Wright. 

University of Chicago, 

Depreciation of Public Utility Properties and Its Relation to Fair 
Value and Changes in the Level of Prices, By Henry Earle 
Riggs. (New York: McGraw Hill Book Company. 1922. Pp. 
ix^ 211.) 

This volume is the most complete published presentation of the 
view that depreciation should not be deducted from the cost new in 
the determination of fair value for public utility rate making. From 
its particular standpoint the book is excellent. The basis of valua- 
tion presented is the actual cost of the property used in the public 
service, without any deduction for depreciation. It is implied, but not 
definitely stated, that no adjustment should be made for fluctuating 
prices affecting the reproduction cost of the properties. If the 
properties have been adequately maintained and if renewals have been 
made as needed, the author believes that the original cost should be 
used as the rate base without deduction for depreciation. 

The book brings up an issue which has been extensively debated for 
many years, has been beclouded by bias and special pleading, and, of 
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course, is not finally disposed of by Mr. Riggs, or much less by this 
review. The idea has been almost uniformly supported by corporation 
lawyers and engineers testifying for public utility companies, but has 
been opposed by practically all commissions and other public author- 
ities. It should be stated, however, that the author appears thoroughly 
sincere in his avowal of the theory, so that the book deserves considera- 
tion as a scientific discussion and not a brief for the companies. 

The subject is treated by the author from three standpoints al- 
though* they are not specifically thus stated: (1) The question of 
fact as to what is really involved in the matter of depreciation; (2) 
What is the best practical policy; and (3) The court decisions. 

First, as to what is really involved, the basic question is how the 
cost of periodically renewable plant and equipment is properly charged 
to operating expenses to determine the cost of service. The author 
believes that the. charge should be made at the expiration of the useful 
life of each unit of plant or equipment as renewals are made, while the 
reviewer contends that it should be apportioned through the service 
life on the basis of relative annual use. A third method would be to 
make the charge at the time of purchase. Which method is in princi- 
ple correct.^ 

This is a matter of correct cost accounting, and the principle in- 
volved is the same as in the use of materials and supplies. Take a 
large purchase of coal : the proper charge to operating account, or to 
the cost of the product, follows actual consumption; it is not made 
at the time of purchase or at the time of renewal of the supply. The 
entire cost is charged to “supply” account as an asset, and is charged 
off to operation as it is actually used in production. Is this procedure 
not correct, and does not the purchase of plant and equipment involve 
exactly the same realities? 

Suppose a new street car has cost $10,000 and has a useful life of 
twenty years, what is the proper charge to cost of service: the full 
$10,000 at the time of purchase or renewal, or roughly, $500 a year 
during *the period of service? Does it not appear obvious that the 
original cost is a capital charge, which is properly written off to 
operating expenses as the car is consumed in operation, exactly as 
materials and supplies are transferred to operating account on the 
basis of actual consumption? But, in the case of materials and sup- 
plies, the proportionate cost is credited to the asset account directly 
as consumption takes place, while with plant and equipment the amount 
is credited to a reserve and is finally cleared when the units of property 
are retired. The substance is the same; taking all the plant and 
equipment together, the net assets at any given times are equal to the 
original cost less the accumulated reserve for depreciation. But, in 
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a large proportion of cases these figures are not properly shown by the 
accounts, and must be determined by a valuation. The basic facts, 
however, are necessarily the same whether shown by the accounts or 
determined by valuation estimates. 

Second, as to the practical policy, in individual cases it may be 
simpler to charge operating expenses with the cost of renewal and 
replacement rather than with depreciation. This, however, is a mat- 
ter of expediency, and does not change the underlying fact that the 
units of plant and equipment are actually consumed in service? during 
the period of use, and that the cost properly belongs to operating 
expenses accordingly. This is true whether a company owns a few 
large units or has a greatly varied property. What actually takes 
place does not depend on the number, size and variety of units, but 
these factors may affect accounting and management policy. 

It is true, of course, that if the actual investment entitled to a 
return has once been determined, then for the future it would make no 
difference either to investors or the public which policy is pursued, 
whether operation is charged with depreciation or with the cost of 
renewals, provided that it is consistently followed. The total return 
to the company and the total cost to the consumers for a period of 
years would obviously be the same. But the point is important where 
the amount of investment entitled to a return has not been fixed and 
is up for determination. In such cases it makes a big difference 
whether the full cost of the property is used as a rate base, or the 
cost less depreciation, and, it would seem, that as a matter of simple 
fairness the basic facts should control. Mr. Riggs would include 
in the rate base costs which properly belong to past operation^ while 
there should be included only costs belonging to future operation. 

Third, as to court decisions, the author seems unconsciously to have 
picked language and fitted it to his views. The courts, of course, have 
said various things at different times under special circumstances, and 
there are dicta to support the author’s ideas. But, with fair consid- 
eration of the facts, if any one point in valuation has been finally 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United States, it is that 
depreciation is properly deducted from cost new in determining the 
net value of a property for rate purposes. The court decisions bear- 
ing on depreciation are given the consideration of an entire chapter, 
besides an appendix of citations and analyses covering 62 pages. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible within the limits of this review to cover 
concretely any of the cases discussed, but it is safe to predict that the 
author’s treatment will appear disingenuous to most serious students 
on the subject. 

In conclusion, the book elaborates a point of view which involves 
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a direct public interest of many billions of dollars and affects the 
great majority of people. The point justifies several books for proper 
determination.' 

John Baueb. 

New York City. 

Audit Working Papers: Their Preparation and Content. By J. Hugh 
Jackson. (New York: American Institute of Accountants 
Foundation. 1923. Pp. ix, 201 and 98 unnumbered pages of 
schedules and exhibits. $5.00.) 

This excellent addition to accounting literature is all that its name 
implies and much more. It might well have been called ‘^The Auditor’s 
Guide — ^Alpha to Omega.” It is not encumbered with accounting 
theory. Every typed page and every page of facsimile schedules and 
exhibits contains practical information for use in the conduct of an 
audit or investigation. 

The contents of the book may be divided into four classes : 

1. Specific procedure to be followed in auditing. This is covered 
in thirteen chapters and requires 169 pages for its presentation. 

2. Schedules and exhibits prepared apparently as facsimiles. There 
are 98 schedules and exhibits in appendices A and B which illustrate 
correct methods of compiling audit working papers and of making 
them most useful through cross references. 

3. A seventeen page bibliography of books and periodicals divided 
into three parts, covering the following subjects: I, Auditing pro- 
cedure and professional practice; II, Business subjects allied to ac- 
counting, including a few references on accounting theory; III, No- 
par-value stock. 

4. A complete index covering the appendices and bibliography as 
well as the text material. 

The text material dealing with auditing procedure is very aptly 
interwoven with the schedules and exhibits, reference to which is 
frequently made. A balance sheet audit is selected for the discussion 
and reference is made throughout to the Federal Reserve Board 
bulletin. Approved Methods for the Preparation of Balance Sheet 
Statements. 

Mr. Carl H. Nau, past president of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, correctly interprets the importance of this book when he 
states in the Introduction that there is no book in existence dealing 
with this important technical branch of an auditor’s work and that 
there have been only three magazine articles written in America on 
this phase of the profession. The fact that another book on this 
same subject has come off the press of another publishing house since 
the book under review has been put on the market also indicates the 
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demand that seemed to exist for a work of this nature. Although 
the greatest use of Audit Working Papers doubtless will be realized 
as a reference book by young accountants, it should receive consider- 
able recognition as a textbook on auditing procedure in the better 
university schools of commerce. 

Even if one does object to the author’s use of the word “cheque” 
and to the phrase “profit and loss account” in place of profit and loss 
statement, he must observe that the author has been identified with a 
firm which is accustomed to the practices and customs of the British 
Isles. There is a possibility that the average reader will not fully 
comprehend the distinction between economic and accounting capital 
(pp. 50-51) ; nor the distinction between assets and resources implied 
in the sentence (pp. 116-117) : “Strictly speaking, however, treasury 
stock is never an asset — at most it is only a resource, and the practice 
of showing such an item as an asset should be adopted only in rare 
instances.” 

A point concerning the schedules might arise in using them for 
teaching purposes. It would help the inexperienced auditor or student 
somewhat if the schedules were marked in some way to show which 
ones go to the client as part of the report and which arc merely to be 
filed in the accountant’s office. The mechanical details in the schedules 
have been carefully looked after, good accounting and auditing pro- 
cedure has been promulgated throughout, while the necessity on the 
part of the auditor to exercise good judgment and common sense has 
been mentioned in several places. Among the most valuable parts of 
the text material may be noted the chapters dealing respectively with 
the indexing and filing of working papers and reports, the auditing 
of inventories, and the verification of reserves. 

That the ones who might be expected to receive the greatest benefit 
from the book have not been overlooked may be observed from the 
words of advice to the junior accountant inserted from time to time 
in the text material. 

Hibam T. Scovill. 

University of Illinois, 
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Public utilities reports, containing decisions of the public service commis- 
sions and of state and federal courts. (Rochester, N. Y. : Public Utili- 
ties Reports, Inc. 1923. Pp. xlii, 952.) 

Some matters of interest regarding the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey as summarized by its president for the information of the United 
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Adams, W. W. Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1922. Bureau of 
Mines, technical paper 339. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1923.. Pp. 
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Bernhardt, J. The Railroad Labor Board", its history, activities, and 
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Deutschland und England. (Jena: Fischer, 1922. Pp. xiv, 236.) 
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social science series. (Chicago: McClurg. 1922. Pp. 133. $1.) 

Dr. Bowers’ monograph is ambitious and partisan. He hopes his book 
‘'will lead to the. establishment of similar tribunals by the other states and 
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. the federal government/* Most of the space is given over to a discussion 
of the need of such a court, the right of the state to establish it, the 
circumstances surrounding the establishment of the court in Kansas, 
and the approval which it has found there. One chapter, of 28 pages, 
deals specifically with the work of the court. It was written before the 
miners* and shopmen's strikes of 1922. The author’s open partisanship 
and his impatience with the critics and opponents of the court will mili- 
tate against the acceptance of his findings. 

D. A. McC. 

Calde|i^ J. Capital * s duty to the wage-earner^ A manual of principles and 
practice on handling the human factors in industry. (New York: Long- 
mans. 1923. Pp. xii, 326. $2.26.) 

As the title indicates, the author has written a treatise on industrial 
relations from a somewhat unusual angle. Many books are designed for 
the instruction of employers or their managerial assistants, but they 
usually have to do with the principles or technique of personnel manage- 
ment rather than the ethics of management in its relations with wage 
earners. 

It is not surprising that one who has been for many years engaged 
in industrial management and therefore in close association with capi- 
talists and employers should understand their practices and motives, but 
it is a bit uncommon to find in the same man an almost perfect apprecia- 
tion of the viewpoint of the laboring man. Coupled with this full knowl- 
edge of both sides of the problem is a judicial fairness and a perfect 
frankness of expression which will disarm prejudice and carry convic- 
tion to the mind of the reader. 

The teaching of the book may be summed up briefly as follows: The 
workingman wants five things: “a steady job, adequate real wages, a 
good foreman, a voice in settling his own conditions, and a chance to rise,** 
and it is the duty of employers to see that he has all of these. 

Labor unionism, employers* associations, the ‘‘open” and “closed** shop, 
employees’ representation, profit-sharing, ownership-sharing, manage- 
ment-sharing, unemployment, immigration, constitute tlje principal 
chapter headings, but in a work of this sort topics and divisions are of 
far less importance than the fundamental purpose and the method of treat- 
ment. These can best be exemplified by quotations selected more or less 
at random. “Employers should bear in mind that, whether unionism is 
much in evidence or not, labor has innate solidarity.” “Today we live 
in Indifferent age. Capital and capitalists became so arrogant that the 
public rose in rebellion and laws designed to curb their power and their 

tyranny were placed on the statute books the times have changed 

democracy and not the dollar is in the saddle, industry must con- 
sider human lives as well as profits.” “The employer has wished upon 

himself the ‘hard-boiled’ executive The higher up he is the 

more harm he can do and the harder he is to reform.” “Modern indus- 
trial relations are nothing more or less than organized common sense 
directed towards attaining desirable business and social ends.** “No 
excuse, of course, can be found for the 12-hour day, regardless of whether 
necessity or a low standard of life inclines some workers to accept it.** 
“There are decided objections, however, to rating and working the em- 
ployee as if he were a machine; and they are not in the least disposed 
of by giving a wage which is the envy of all less energized workmen/* 
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It will be impossible for any reader to agree with the author in all 
respects. It is probable that he goes somewhat too far in condemning 
the present practices of what he calls “official unionism** and in his 
assumption that company unions are all that is necessary for. the future. 

Carroll W.. Doten. 

Carroll., M. R. Labor and politics. The attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor toward legislation and politics. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1923. Pp. xix, 206. $2.00.) 

This study was awarded honorable mention in Class A in the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx prize contest for 1921-1922. As its subtitle indicates, 
it deals with the policies of the American Federation of Lab’or with 
reference to legislation and methods of securing or opposing legislation. 
In the matter of political policies the author has confined herself closely 
to the Federation. She has not attempted to present the ideals or programs 
of labor groups outside it, nor those of individuals or minorities within 
the Federation. The pronouncements of the conventions of the Federa- 
tion, of its committees, and of its authorized spokesmen mark the limits 
within which she has sought the attitude of organized labor toward poli- 
tical means and measures. 

By far the greater part of the book is descriptive. Attitudes and the 
reasons for them fill the bulk of its pages. The treatment in this part 
of the study is fairly objective. The author lets the conventions of the 
Federation or its spokesmen state their case in their own words. The 
result is a useful addition to the available literature on the political aims 
and activities of the American Federation of Labor down to the year 1922. 
Apparently, material was added after the monograph was submitted to 
the judges, in order to include events that had happened after the study 
had been originally closed. The results are not always happy. The 
author states (p.l67) that “in the case of the Coronado Coal Company, 
the Supreme Court awarded three-fold damages against an unincorpor- 
ated union on charges of conspiring to restrain trade.** Obviously the 
author luid not carefully read the decision before adding it to her mono- 
graph. 

In addition to the objective presentation, Dr. Carroll furnishes an 
appraisal of the Federation’s program and even of some of the practices of 
trade unions that have no necessary connection with legislation or politics. 
The criticism of union policies in the economic field is neither original 
nor searching in its analysis. At times, too, the author fails ^^make 
clear that the Federation itself has no control over the policies "of the 
affiliated unions with respect to such matters as admission to member- 
ship. On the side of political policy, the author generally commeifds the 
“non-partisan** policy of the Federation. This judgment is avowedly 
infiuenced by the fact that the Federation’s policy is in harmony with the 
author’s view of the proper relation to the state of the various groups 
within it. D. A. McCabe. 

Cole, G. D. H. Out of work. An introduction to the study of employ- 
ment. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. Pp. 96. $1.) 

Das, R. K. Factory labor in India. Factory legislation in India. Hin- 
dustani workers on the Pacific coast* The labour movement in India. 
(Berlin: Walter De Gruyter & Co. 1928. Pp. 2X6; 192; 126; 112. 
$1.20; 80c each.) 
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Diehl^ K* Arbeitsintensitat und Achtstundentag, (Jena: Fischer. 1923. 
Pp. 52.) 

Douglas^ P. H., and others. The worker in modern economic society, 
(Chicago.: Uhiv. Chicago Press. 1923. Pp. xxxii, 929. $4.60.) 

Finer, H. Representative government and a parliament of industry, 
(London: Fabian Society and Allen & Unwin. 1923. 7s. 6d.) 

Fuller, R. G. The meaning of child labor. National social science series. 
(Chicago: McClurg. 1922. Pp. 133. $1.) 

^ Mr. Fuller gives a vivid portrayal of the hazards to which child- 
laborers are subject and argues forcefully for the abolition of chili-labor 
as a step toward the advancement of child welfare to a stage consistent 
with social expediency and- justice to the children. His attack is. center- 
ed on the employment of children of 14 and 15 years of age. Only a 
small • part of his space is devoted to child-labor laws as such. The 
emphasis is on standards in legislation and the necessity of seeing to it 
that the proper substitutes, such as education, play, and incidental 
children’s work, are provided for child-labor. 

D. A. McC. 

Galton, F. W. The tailoring trade. Studies in economics and political 
science: Select documents, no. 1. (London: King. 1923. Pp. xcviii, 
242. 6s.) 

Re-issue of a volume published in 1896. 

Geyer, C. Radikalismus in der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung. (Jena: 
Thiiringer Verlagsanstalt und Druckerei. 1923. Pp. vii. 111.) 

Guyot, G. La loi des huit heures en France et ses consequences eco- 
nomiques. (Paris: Vie Universitaire. 1922.) 

Haas, F. J. Shop collective bargaining. A study of wage determination in 
the men*s garment industry. Studies in the social sciences, vol. II. 
(Washington, D. C. : Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. vi, 174. $1.) . 

Hamilton, W. and May, S. The control of wages. (Workers* bookshelf 
series. (New York: George H. Doran Co. 1923. Pp. xiv, 185. $1.60.) 

Avenues of inquiry, not solutions, are what the authors offer in this 
little book, intended as an exposition for “the men and women workers in 
industry** of the factors that affect wages, with especial reference to the 
posD^rbiiities of control of these factors by the workers to the end that 
real wages may be increased. No attempt is made to assess the extent 
to which wages have been so controlled or to deal in quantitative terms 
with the possibilities of increase in any particular occupation or industry. 
Rather is it the authors* purpose to provide a syllabus of the elements 
that must be regarded in each specific case. 

As an introductory survey of the factors affecting wage rates, this is a 
good piece of work. It is excellent in its treatment of the limits which 
exist at any time to what can be gained by groups of workers from other 
receivers of income, as contrasted with the possibilities of enlarging 
labor’s share through increased production. The attention of the reader 
is repeatedly brought back to the latter as the most promising method 
of increasing real wages. The book is written in a very readable style 
which trespasses at times on the facetious. Not the least attractive fea- 
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ture of the volume is the use of pertinent quotations from Mr. Dooley 
to head the chapters. 

D. A. McC. 

Hertz^ P. und Seidel^ R. Arbeitsseit, Arheitslohn, und ‘ Arbeit sleistung* 
(Berlin: Vcrl. Gesellsch. Allgem. deutsch. Gewerkschaftsh. 1923.) 

Hobson^ J. A. The economics of unemployment. (New York: Macmillan. 
1923. Pp. 157.) 

Hoeniger, H., Schultz, R., and Wehrle, E. Jahrhuch des Arbeits- 
rechts. (Mannheim: J. Bensheimer. 1922. Pp. xix, 317.) 

Hoffherr, R. Le boycottage devant les cours anglaises. (Paris: Giard. 
1923. Pp. 180.) 

Janes, G. M. American trade unionism. National social science series. 
(Chicago: McClurg. 1922. , Pp. 138. $1.00.) 

Professor Janes has apparently set himself the task of presenting 
trade unionism in a favorable light to readers who are unfamiliar or 
unsympathetic with it. Within the limits which he has marked out for 
himself he has done a good job. He gives much information and the 
Story moves against a background of reality and of understanding on the 
author*s part of what it is all about. It seems, however, that he has 
given a disproportionate amount of the restricted space at his disposal to 
the Shingle Weavers and the Hart, Schaifner & Alarx agreement. One 
result is that the regulatory policies of the unions get too scant treatment. 

D. A. McCabe. 

Klein, P. The burden of unemployment. A study of unemployment 
measures in fifteen American cities, 1921-22. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1923. Pp. 260. $2.) 

Korn, K. Die Arbeiterjugendbewegung. Einfuhrung in ihre Geschichte. 
(Berlin: Arbeiterjugend-Verlag. 1923. Pp. 97.) 

Leyman, H. Anthrax in the tannery industry. Studies and reports, series 
F (industrial hygiene and accidents), no. 7. (Geneva: International 
Labor Office. 1923. Pp. 30.) 

Loaf, T. Der Kampf der Kohlenarbeiter in den V ereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika. (Hamburg: Verlag der Kommunistischen Internationale. 

1922. Pp. 67.) 

Losowsky, a. Frankreich und die franzdsische Arbeiterbewegunff^n der 
Gegenwart. (Berlin: Phoebus-Verlag. 1922. Pp. 140.) 

Malackowski, W. a. Recht auf Arbeit und ArbeitspfUcht. •(Jena: 
Fischer. 1923. Pp. viii, 262.) 

Paneth, E. Das osterreichische Arbeiter-Recht in Industrie, Handel und 
Gewerbe. (Vienna: M. Perles. 1923. Pp. 62.) 

Papi, G. U. II lavoratore alia gesiione dell* impresa, (Milan: Z. Vallardi. 

1923. Pp. xii, 464. 22 1.) 

Phillips, M. Frauen- und Kinderarbeit in der Textilindustrie. (Amster- 
dam: Internationaler Gewerkschaftsbund. 1922. Pp. 82.) 

Sells, D. The British Trade Board system. An enquiry into its opsra- 
iion. (London; London School of Economics. 1928. 12i« 6d0 
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Shadwell^ a. The engineering industry and the crisis of 1922. (London: 
Murray. 1922. Pp. 90. Is. 6d.) 

ViANA, M, Sindacalismo : teoria e praxis delle organizzazioni economiche 
e di resistenza. (Bari: G. Laterza. 1923. Pp. xxxii^ 250. 16 1.) 

Webb, S. The Labour party on the threshold. (London: Fabian Book- 
shop. 1923. Pp. 16.) 

Annuaire de la legislation du travail, annees 19 H a 1919. Tome I. (Brus- 
sels: Ministere de ITndustrie et du Travail. 1923. Pp. 64*7. 20 fr.) 

• 

The anthracite emergency of 1922-23, and how it was handled; submitted 
to the United States Coal Commission on behalf of the General Policies 
Committee of Anthracite .Operators. (Philadelphia: Comm. Anthracite 
Operators. .1923. Pp. 22.) 

Capitalism in the pillory. Labour speeches in support of Mr. Snowden* s 
socialist motion in the House of Commons. (London: Labor Party, 32 
Eccleston Sq.. 1923. Pp. 36.) 

General principles for the organisation of factory inspection. (Geneva: 
Intern. Labor Office. 1923. Pp, 37.) 

Health and unemployment insurance. Third interim report of interdepdH- 
mental committee. (London: H. M.*s Stationery Office. 1923. 3d.) 

Industrial relations. (Rochester, N. Y. : Eastman Kodak Co. 1923. Pp. 

86 .) 

International labour conference. Fourth session. French and English 
text. Two volumes. (Geneva: Intern. Labor Office. 1922. Pp. 1166.) 

Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, with list of references. Labor laws 
of U. S. series, bull. 332. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. 51. 
10c.) 

Report of the twenty-third annual conference of the Labour party, London, 
1923. (London: Labor Party, 32 Eccleston Sq. 1923. I^. 296.) 

Statistics of wages and industrial matters and of retail and wholesale 
prices, rents, and cost of living, 1895 to 1922. (Pretoria: Office of 
Census and Statistics, Union of South Africa. 1922. Pp. 124*. 2s. 6d.) 

The third winter of unemployment. Report of an enquiry undertaken in 
the*autumn of 1922. (London: P. S. King & Son. 1923. Pp. viii, 360. 
6s.) 

According to newspaper reports, unemployment in Great Britain dur- 
ing the coming winter is likely to be as great a problem as it has been 
during the three preceding years. This lends added interest to a de- 
tailed study of the problem as it presented itself in nine selected local- 
ities during August and September, 1922, published under the title The 
Third Winter of Unemployment. The study was undertaken by a com- 
mittee of public men of diverse economic and political views, which 
included in its membership A. L. Bowley, Henry Clay, and B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. 

The results of the study are presented in two parts, part I giving 
a general survey of the extent of the problem, and part II containing the 
local reports of the nine industrial centers that were studied. There 
are also a number of appendices containing tables of local and industrial 
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distribution of unemployment; production and export of iron^ steely ships 
and coal; and expenditure on relief of unemployment. 

Rarely do we get the facts of a period of unemployment reported from 
a first hand investigation in as valuable form as this. Not only are the 
extent of the problem and the effects of the depression presented in 
substantial quantitative form^ but the working out of the relief measures 
is analyzed and evaluated in a scientific and competent manner. The 
character of the work may be gathered from some of the findings of the 
investigation and conclusions reached by the committee: 

“The years 1921 and 1922 are the worst in the records of unemployment 

in this country A fifth or more of the industrial power ' of the 

country is running to waste. The measures of relief that have been 
adopted are so far successful that there has been, until recently, less 
political agitation than accompanied the depressions of pre-war years, 
depressions that compared with this were trivial. 

We find that unemployment is heavily concentrated in the 

localities dependent on shipbuilding, engineering, the metal industries. 


and docks the major industries mentioned above account for the 

condition of five-sixths of the districts suffering from exceptional un- 
employment. There are 100,000 more engineers employed though 


not full time, than were employed in June 1914. The war, it would 
seem, attracted into these industries an enormous number of men for 
'V^ose work there is at present no demand.*’ 

With respect to relief measures, three conclusions seem to be justified: 
“(1) That the worst effects of unemployment in the way of privation and 
physical deterioration have been prevented; (2) that the chief incidence 
of distress is on a different section of the wage-earning classes from that 
ok which it fell in pre-war depressions; (3) that the demoralization that, 
according to pre-war theories, would have been expected to result from 
the provisions of maintenance without work has not yet shown itself. 

The absolute physical suffering that accompanied the less severe de- 
pressions of the pre-war years has been prevented, and 'the progressive 
deterioration which inevitably attaches to the condition of being main- 
tained without work,* of which fears were entertained, is not yet evident 
on any extensive scale. 

..... .The Insurance Scheme, it must be recognized, is only a contri- 
bution to the relief of the unemployed It is impossible suddenly 

to change fundamentally the basis of the Insurance Scheme in the midst 
of an unprecedented depression, without undermining its specific insur- 
ance character. The essence of insurance is the proportioning of benefits 
to contributions; any departure from this confuses with relief. . . .We 
believe that the principle of contributory insurance is the proper principle 
on which to base provision for ordinary trade fluctuations; the extension 
of the Insurance Act, therefore, to meeting other needs seems unfortunate 
and inexpedient.” 

W. M. Leiserson. 

The twelve-hour shift in industry. By the Committee on Work-Periods in 
Continuous Industry of the Federated American Engineering Societies. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1922. Pp. ix, 802. $8.50.) 

The body of this volume is made up of two reports, one by Horace B. 
Drury and the other by Bradley Stoughton. Dr. Drury*s report is in the 
nature of a general survey of the problem in all continuous industries, 
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whereas the Stoughton report, which is much briefer, deals exclusively 
with the iron and steel industry. These two reports are preceded by 
a summary of. the findings of each and a further summary of those con- 
clusions in regard to the change from the twelve-hour shift to the eight- 
hour shift which are found in both reports. There is also a foreword by 
President Harding. 

The undertaking and conduct of this inquiry by a committee of engin- 
eers mark a signal advance toward the subjection of industrial policy to 
the canons of justice and the promotion of the welfare of all groups con- 
cerned. The initial impulses to the studies which are published in this 
volumd came from a desire to discover how the twelve-hour shift might 
be done away with. Not production, not reduction of cost, but the 
elimination of a socially undesirable feature affecting the human element 
in industry was the object of the inquiry. The engineers* cdmmittee 
started* with the assumption that “the twelve-hour shift day is too long 
when measured by twentieth-century ideas as to the proper conduct of 
industry.** They proceeded by way of “fact-finding and fact-using*' to 
measure the length and breadth of their problem and outline the steps 
necessary for its solution. They studied the extent of the twelve-hour 
practice, canvassed the experience of those who had substituted for it a 
shorter shift and checked off the cost of totally eliminating the twelve- 
hour shift under various sets of attendant circumstances. 

The humanitarian motive back of these studies has not prevented the 
turning out of a volume of substantial scientific value. The data seems 
to have been carefully digested and is conservatively presented. Most 
of the work was pioneering in unstudied fields and, though it lacks statis- 
tical completeness, it established many things within fairly definite limits 
that had been the subject of guess work and controversial assertion. 
Finally, it is a matter of congratulation that the conclusions of the com- 
mittee are favorable to the shorter work-day. 

David A, McCabe. 

Wage changes in various countries, IdlJf. to 1922, (Geneva: Injtern. Labor 
Office. 1923. Pp. 88. 40c.; 2s.) 

Wages, hours and employment in American manufacturing industries. July, 
1914 — January, 192S, with supplemental data up to April, 192.S, Re- 
search report no. 69. (New York: National Industrial Conferenco 
Board. 1923. Pp. 168.) 

Women workers; what California has done to protect them; preliminary 
report. (Sacramento; California Industrial Welfare Commission. 1922. 
Pp. 14.) 

Worher*s register of labour and capital. (London: Labor Pub. Co. 1928. 
Pp. 223.) 

Die Zukunft der Arbeit. Bd. 1, Heft 1, Her Achtstundentag, (Jena: 
Fischer. 1928. Pp. 40.) 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

NEW BOOKS 

Baker, K. W. Old coins. (New HavenjJTale Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. 
xiv, 76.) 
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Battista, M. Codice del credito fondiario. (Firenze: G. Barbera. 1923. 
Pp. 267. 20 1.) 

Behrens, K. L. Paper money in Maryland, 1727-1789.' Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political science, ser. 41, no. 1. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. 109.) 

Berghoeffer, C. W. Meyer Amschet Rothschild. Der Griinder des Roth- 
schildschen Bankhauses. Second edition. (Frankfurt a. M. : Englert & 
Schlosser. 1923. Pp. 244.) 

Boeckel, R. Lahor*s money. (New York: Harcourt, Brace •and Co. 
1923. Pp. 181.) 

Bonn, M. J. Die Siabilisierung der Mark. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Politik 
und Wirtschaft. 1923. Pp. 60.) 

Bonnet, G.-E. La politique monetaire anglaise d*apres-guerre'. (Paris; 
Tenin. 1923.) 

Brewster, S. F. Legal aspects of credit. (New York: Ronald. 1923. 
Pp. viii, 649.) 

Brunton, J. Letters on practical banking. (London: Edward Arnold & 
Co. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1923. Pp. 144. $2.60.) 

Byles, j. B. a treatise on the law of bills of exchange, promissory notes, 

^ hank notes, and cheques. Eighteenth edition. (London: Sweet & Max- 
well. 1923. 35s.) 

Cable, J. R. The Bank of the State of Missouri. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics and public law, vol. Cl I, no. 2. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1923. Pp. 321. $3.50.) 

Caillez, M. L* organisation du credit au commerce extcrieur en France et 
a Vetranger. (Paris: Lib. Generale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1923. 
Pp. 376. 20 fr.) 

This is a very clear account of the attempts made by various countries 
to assist their foreign trade by bank credits and insurance. The sug- 
gestion made by M. Crozier of international arbitrage, the letters of 
lien and the letters of hypothecation which have been used by English 
bankers and the working of the British Export Credits Department are 
described. The last part of the book is occupied by an account of the 
creation and the functioning of the Banque Nationale Fran^aise du 
Commerce Exterieur which was organized by the P'rench government in 
1919. R. R. W. 

Cannan, E. Its connection with rising and falling prices. Fourth* edition. 
(London: King. 1923. 3s. 6d.) 

Conway, R. S. Foreign exchange simplified. (New York: Brookmire 
Econ. Service. 1923. Pp. 15.) 

Despaux, a. L*inflation dans Vhistoire, (Paris: Imp. Speciale de ITn- 
formation, 7 rue Cadet. 1923. Pp. 511. 7.50 fr.) 

Foster, W. T. and Catchinos, W. Money. Publications of the Poliak 
Foundation for Economic Research, no. 2. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin- 
1923. Pp. viii, 409. $3.60.) 

Frame, A. J. Sixty years in hanking, 1862-1922; some thoughts on hank- 
ing. (Waukesha, Wis. : Author. 1923, Pp. 14.) 
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Harburger^ W. Gleitende Wdhrung. Mit einem theoretischen Anhang: 
V er sicker ung gegen Geldentwertung. (Munich: Verlag von Duncker & 
Humblot. 1923. Pp. viii, 80.) 

Hawtrey, R*. G. Currency and credit. Second edition. (New York; 
Longmans; Green & Co. 1923. Pp. 442. $5.) 

Helfferich, K. Geld und Banken. (Leipzig: Hirschfeld. 1923. Pp. 
674.) 

Hodson, C., editor. The fair rate of interest for small loans cls made 
by money-lenders, repayable in monthly instalments ; also anti-loan shark 
laws by^states. (New York: Legal Reform Bureau, 25 Church St. 1923. 
Pp. 179. $1.) 

Jastrow, I. Geld und Kredif. Fifth edition, rewritten. (Berlin: Hey- 
mann. 1923. Pp. viii, 199.) 

Kane, T. P. The romance and tragedy of hanking. Problems and inci- 
dents of governmental superxnsion of national banks. (New York: 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1923. Pp. xv, 549.) 

Mr. Kane describes his book as follows: “It is not an eksay on 
banking and currency nor a discussion of financial or economic theories. 
It is simply a narrative of evidence of more or less importance and 
interest in the history of the National Currency Bureau (the comptroller's 
office) with some original deductions and comments. It deals with men 
and measures, methods and motives in connection with the administration 
of the Bureau." 

A reading of the book convinces one that the author has performed 
the task which he assigned himself very well indeed. No other person 
could have written such a book, for it is the result of the author's un- 
interrupted service of more than thirty-six years in the National Currency 
Bureau. He has personally known every Comptroller of the Currency 
except two, and has served five of them in a confidential capacity. The 
book contains a fund of information about the actual operation of the 
comptroller’s office unobtainable elsewhere. The history of its#operation 
under each comptroller is given without much effort to describe the work 
of the office in relation to the various banking and currency problems 
which have arisen since the establishment of the bureau. 

There is considerable detailed information about such topics as national 
bank examination and national bank failures. On the latter point there 
is no other source of so much information. Although there is much of 
interest only to the banker, the student of finance and banking will find 
here the best description of how this bureau has operated, and the general 
reader will appreciate the manner in which Mr. Kane describes how the 
office often under difficulties of political pressure has performed its work. 
On a number of matters of public interest in connection with the comp- 
troller's office, as for example, the discussions arising in the latter part of 
Mr. Williams' administration, the author supplies information for a re- 
vised judgment. One cannot help, after reading the book, having an 
added respect for such government officials as the author, national bank 
examiners, and others, who, notwithstanding the small salary often re- 
ceived and the ever-present political influence, have year after year 
performed a high-grade service for the public. 
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There is little evidence of bias in the book^ but all the while evidence 
that the writer has made an honest effort to evaluate fairly the character 
and work of each of the comptrollers. 

W. • F. Gephart. 

Kerschaol^ R. Theorie des Geldes und der Geldwirtschaft, (Jena: 
Fischer. 1923. Pp. 144.) 

Xnapp, G. F. Staatliche Theorie des Geldes, Fourth edition^ revised. 
(Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1923. Pp. xvi, 461.) 

Koch^ a. Der Warenkredit der Banhen und seine Sicker stellung. » Second 
edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. viii, 128.) 

Lassar-Cohn. Gold und Papiergeld, (Leipzig: Leopold Voss. 1922. 
Pp. 92.) 

Lekfeldt, R. a. Restoration of the world* s currencies, (London: P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd. 1923. Pp. xi, 146. 6s.) 

*‘The soundest method of restoring currencies to stability and good 
working order lies in the old and tried gold standard.” This is the 
f|uintessence of the present volume, the author of which is professor of 
economics in the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. Compar- 
ing the merits of the gold standard with “managed paper money” (fiat 
money), the author comes to the conclusion that the value of “the mone- 
tary unit that is defined by means of gold” is primarily determined by 
natural causes, namely, demand and supply of gold and the cycle activ- 
ity of trade, while fiat money according to the author can be regulated 
at will by the issuing authority. To overcome the fluctuations of the 
value of gold caused by its demand and supply, he suggests the formation 
'of a gold syndicate which should exercise a monopolistic control over 
the output of gold and regulate its supply. 

Analysis of the interests of the creditor and debtor class is made and 
the difficulties pointed out which are involved in the adjustment of the two 
groups under an appreciating or depreciating currency. The author 
discusses the necessity of free gold movements, the importance of gold 
reserves, international indebtedness, and the effects of the accumulation 
of gold in the United States. He reaches the conclusion that the present 
low value of gold is partly due to the lack of effective demand for gold 
and recommends a greater use of gold coin in everyday transactions. 

The volume is of timely interest, and is written in popular style, making 
it possible even for the untrained man to understand some of the intricate 
problems of currency. However, the author deals with the subject 
mainly from the purely technical point of view, and overlooks almost 
entirely the more important economic problems such as balancing of 
budgets, and stabilizing balances of international payments, which are 
unconditional prerequisites for the restoration of the various currencies. 
Too much emphasis is laid on the importance of gold and too little on 
credit, in their relation to currencies and prices. The perfecting of the 
credit machinery of the various countries of the world has made it possi- 
ble to have a redeemable currency on a smaller gold basis, and with the 
exception of a few countries in Central Europe, the question is not m 
additional gold, but of economic stability. A gold syndicate, as suggested 
by the authoE, would aid little in stabilizing prices, because prices are 
not less aff^^^ by business activity and credit expansion than by the 
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demand and supply of gold^ and, secondly, because the syndicate would 
have no control over gold already held by the various countries. 

It is also not likely that the restoration of the world's currencies will 
be brought about by the action of an international committee, as the author 
is inclined to believe, but rather that each nation will adopt means best 
suited to its own interests and problems. Several European countries are 
already on the way to restore their currencies and almost every one of 
them has adopted a different scheme. 

M. Nadx^er. 

Lehkich, O. Wahrung und Wirtschaft in Polen, Litauen, Lettland und 
EstlUnd, (Berlin: R. L. Prager. 1928. Pp. xii, 856.) 

Lindsay^ S. McC. and Mopn, P. T., editors. The money problem. A 
series of addresses and papers presented at the semi>annual meeting of 
the Academy of Political Science, in the city of New York, November, 
1922. (New York: Acad. Pol. Sci., Columbia Univ. 1928. Pp. vii, 
176.) 

Luterbacher, W. Zur Krise des Schweizer, Hypothekar-Kredites wdh-- 
rend des Krieges und in der Uebergangszeit. (Zurich: Orell Fiissli. 1922. 
Pp. 161.) 

Marsili, C. Piccola enciclopedia hancaria, (Milan: U. Hoepli. 1928. 
Pp. 813. 16 1.) 

Muhs, K. Preispolitik und Preiskalkulation unter den Einwirkungen der 
Geldentwertung. (Jena: Fischer. 1928. Pp. 60.) 

MiJLLER, A. H. Versuche einer neuen Theorie des Geldes. Mil erkla^ 
renden Ammerkungen versehen van Dr. Helene Lieser. “Der Herd- 
flamme," Sammlung der gesellschaftswissenschaftlichen Grundwerke 
aller Zeiten und Volker, herausgegeben von O. Spann, II. Band. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1923. Pp. 331.) 

Obenhaus, K. M. Die italienischen Wechselkurse wahrend der Jahre 
19H~1919, untersucht an der Hand der Cassel-PoMeschen Valwtatkeorie. 
(Leipzig: Brandes & Co. 1923. Pp. 38.) 

Paget, J. The law of hanking. Third edition. (London: King. 1928.) 

Papi, G. U. Prestiti esteri e commercio internazionale in regime di carta 
moneta. (Rome: Signorelli. 1923. Pp. 160.) 

A discussion of the effect of foreign loans on prices in countries having 
an inconvertible paper currency. The author gives special attention to 
the* theory of Professor Taussig, and in his last chapter discusses CassePs 
''purchasing power parity." 

Patterson, S. H. Cost of deposit accounts. (New York: Guaranty 
Trust Co. 1922. Pp. 8.) 

Rawlinson, a. The true principle of money and its application tn stabs- 
lizing the currencies, (London: King. 1923. Pp. 16. 6d.) 

Rosenthal, H. S. Cyclopedia of building, loan and savings associationsp 
how to organize and successfully conduct them. Fifth edition, revised' 
and enlarged. (Cincinnati: Am. Bldg. Assoc. News. Pub. Co. 1928. 
Pp. Eii, 554.) 
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Sheldon^ H. P. Elementary hanking. (London: Macdonald & Evans. 
1923. 7s. 6d.) ^ 

SiMONAzzi, L. II camhio e le sue leggL Preface by M. Mazzuchelli. 
(Milan: U. Hoepli. 1928. Pp. xiv, 271. 12.50 1.) 

Stern, E. Der Hochstpreis, (Munich: J. Schweizer Verlag, 1923. 
Pp. viii, 806.) 

Terhalle, F. Das deutsche Bankwesen. (Berlin: Zentralverlag. 1922. 
Pp. 79.) 

. Wahrung und Valuta. Eine Einfiihrung in die deutsche 

Wahrungsfrage der Gegenwart. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 79.) 

Tickner, F. W. Women in English economic history. (New York: Dut- 
ton. 1923. Pp. 239. $1.50.) 

Trbman, R. H. Trade acceptances: what they are and how they are used. 
(New York; Am. Acceptance Co^cil, 120 Broadway. 1923. Pp. 76. 
25c.) 

Trisca, P. Ee cheque, son internationalisation et son risque professionnel. 
(Paris: Giard. 1923. Pp. 290.) 

An account of the use of checks and of the laws relating to the obliga- 
tions of bankers and others in regard to them. The book deals chiefly 
with French usage, but contains frequent reference to that of other coun- 
tries, and has annexes giving summaries of legislation on the subject. 

R. W. W. 

Tucci, E. Le hanche di depositi: controllo ed ordinamenti, il panico dei 
depositanti e le crisi. (Rome: Soc. ed. TEditoriale. 1923. Pp. 339. 
30 1.) 

Willis, H. P. The federal reserve system — legislation, organization, opera- 
tion. (New York: Ronald. 1923. Pp. xiv, 1765. $10.) 

YvES-Guy.oT. ^ L*or. Situation actuelle et previsions. Communication 
faite a la SocietS de Statistique de Paris le 21 Mars 1923. (Paris: Jour, 
de la Soc. de Stat. 1923. Pp. 27.) 

Agricultural credit. Report of committee of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
(London: H. M.'s Stationery Office. 1923. 9d.) 

La Banca hergamasca di depositi e conti correnti, 1873-1923. (Bergamo: 
Istituto Italiano di Arti Grafiche. 1923. Pp. 68.) 

Bank directory of New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa-^ 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. (Boston: Nat. Shawmut Bank. 
1922.) 

British Association report on credit currency, finance and foreign exchanges. 
(London: Burlington House. 1923.) 

Canadian hanking practice. Fourth edition, enlarged and revised to date. 
(Montreal: Canadian Bankers Assoc. 1923.) 

\tChanges in the cost of living, July, 19H — March, 1923. Research rept. 
no. 60. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1928. 
Pp. 84. 76c.) " 
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T}ie cost of a workingman* s standard of living in Philadelphia at March 
IMS prices. Citizens' business no. 567. (Philadelphia: Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 1923. Pp. 11.) 

The control, of ' retail credit, Nebraska studies in business^ bull. ho. 6. 
(Lincoln! Univ. Nebraska, Extension Division. 1923. Pp. 18. 50. c.) 

Instructions of the Comptroller of the Currency relative to the organization 
and powers of national hanks, 1923, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1923. 
45c.) 

Maryland Bankers Association twenty-eighth annual convention. May, 1923, 
(Baltijnore: Maryland Bankers Assoc. 1923. Pp. 134.) 

Memoires elahores a I* occasion de la Conference de la Haye, juin 1922, 
Supplement aua: memoires presentes a la conference de Genes, Finances 
puhliques, circulation fiduciaire et hanque d*etat de la Republique des 
Soviets, (Paris: Banques Russes a Paris. 1922.) 

Money in the United States. Bulletin no. 1 of the National Monetary 
Association. (New York: Nat. Monetary Assoc. 1923.) 

This pamphlet is described in the prefatory note as one of a series 
intended to be informative and descriptive of fundamental problems in 
money and credit. In its general framework and manner of presentation 
it is well adapted to that end. It gives a succinct account of the various 
elements of our circulating medium and a somewhat fuller description 
of deposit banking as illustrated in the American system. Its usefulness, 
however, is impaired by several inaccuracies. Some of these errors are 
merely technical while others are seriously misleading to the uninformed 
reader. 

On page 5 the relation between silver bullion and silver dollars* is 
mentioned in a way which implies a sort of limited free coinage of silver. 
The statements concerning national bank notes suggest much greater 
opportunity for expansion of the amount outstanding than is actually the 
case. Notes may be issued up to 100 per cent of the issuing bank's 
capital, not to 125 per cent of capital and surplus (p. 6), /ind. a com- 
paratively small amount of government bonds now bears the circulation 
privilege. The dependence of our system on reserves of actual gold is 
exaggerated when it is said that the reserves against member bank 
deposits in federal reserve banks must be maintained in gold (pp*. 9, 12), 
whereas they may be merely in lawful money. The lending operations 
of the reserve banks are loosely described by saying that they “lend their 
funds to some extent by purchasing United States government securities 
and jshort-term obligations of states, municipalities and banks ; but they 
lend their funds principally by rediscounting ” (p. 8). This over- 

looks the fact that investments have not infrequently exceeded holdings 
of commerciaT paper, and that advances on security collateral for a time 
surpassed rediscounts in amount. As a consequence the basis and poten- 
tial amount of the credit extended by the federal reserve banks and its 
implications for stability of price levels are seriously obscured. The- 
possibilities of the system are again glossed over (if recognized) in the 
statement that discounted paper must have not over 90 days to run (p. 8).. 
The maximum was recently raised from six months to nine months. 
Finally, the significance of the federal reserve system will be largely 
lost to one who trustingly reads that “reserves need not be kept in the 
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vaults of member banks but may be deposited with the federal reserve 
banks” (p. 12; italics mine). 

O. C. Lockhart. 

School savings hanking during school year of 1922-2S. 'Fourth annual 
report on systems throughout the United States with honor roll and 
comparative statistics. (New York: American Bankers Assoc. 1928. 
Pp. 16.) 

School savings hanking, including the standard method approved hy the 
Amercian Bankers Association, Savings Bank Division. (New York: 
Ronald. 1928. Pp. xi, 174?.) 

Special course in personal service for savings hanks. (New York: Nat. 
Assoc. Mutual Savings Banks. 1923. Pp. 70. 50c.) 

Columbia University, Teachers College, summer session, 1922, in 
cooperation with the women’s division. National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 

Wko^s who in finance and hanking, a biographical dictionary of contempo^ 
varies, 1920-1922. (New York: Who’s Who in Finance, Inc. 1922. 
Pp. xvi, 935.) 

Zwr Frage der Geldentwertung. Das Gutackten des Ohersten Gerichtshofes 
hetreff end die Valorisation. (Vienna: M. Breitenstein. 1923. Pp. 22.) 

Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Fuhlic Fmance. By M. E. Robinson. The Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks, III. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
‘ 1922. Pp. X, 172.) 

Frinciples of Public Finance. By Hugh Dauton. Monographs of 
the London School of Economics and Political Science, no. 66. 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1923. Pp. xii, 208. 
6s..) 

Public Fmance, by M. E. Robinson, is the third of the recent series 
of Cambridge Economic Handbooks, the authors of which are the most 
distinguished among the younger economists of the Cambridge School. 
The chief purpose of the series, which has been brought out under 
the editorship of Mr. J. M. Keynes, is to give a clear statement* of the 
most significant elements of economic method, so that ^^the number of 
those who can think for themselves may be increased.” Hence particu- 
lar emphasis has been placed on lucidity and accuracy of treatment 
rather than on the avoidance of difficult ideas. 

If considered from the point of view of the aim of the series, Miss 
Robinson’s book has been written with a fair degree of success. It 
exhibits many of the same qualities of analytical power, keen insight 
into our present economic organization and originality of style which 
are contained in other volumes of the series that have come to the 
reviewer’s attention. The practical difficulties, however, of compress- 
ing the requisite material for a general treatise on public finance 
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into a slender volume of 172 pages are obvious. A large part of the 
historical and illustrative material which is vital in such a book has 
necessarily been omitted. For example, the entire subject of public 
expenditure is treated in a single introductory chapter. Likewise the 
question* of equity in taxation is not given the attention commensurate 
with its importance, while the field of local finance, with all of ‘ its 
modern complexities, receives wholly inadequate treatment. 

The author apparently believes that where considerable inequality 
of wealth exists the tax system should be based on ability to pay. This 
principle resolves itself into equality of sacrifice which in turn depends 
for its basis of realization, as exemplified in the reasoning of John 
Stuart Mill, simply on the ‘^matter of opinion.” Bearing in mind, 
also, minimum sacrifice, the state should take cognizance both of its 
present and future prosperity, so as to work as little injury as 
possible upon the permanent interests of the community. 

One third of the book is devoted to a consideration of the problems 
of war finance and the post-war debt burden. In the opinion of the 
author any plan for the repayment of the European war debts by 
means of traditional methods will result in impeding economic develop- 
ment and possibly in prohibiting the state from undertaking neces- 
sary productive expenditure. Favorable consideration is given to the 
advantages, at least in Great Britain, of immediate repayment through 
a special levy on capital. The advisability of imposing such a tax 
would depend upon, first, the amount of revenue that could be realized, 
and secondly, upon the consequent reduction in taxation. 

Professor Dalton has been more fortunate in presenting a well- 
balanced treatment of the theory and principles of public finance. As 
in the case of Miss Robinson’s book, however, the reader will be dis- 
appointed that he has given practically no consideration to the prob- 
lems arising from the local administration of taxes. We are told that 
comparatively few principles can be laid down with regard to financial 
administration, and it “therefore belongs to the stage of realistic 
study in public finance, rather than to that of general principles.” 
The book comprises the substance of lectures given by the author at 
the London School of Economics, and is divided into four major parts: 
introductory, public income, public expenditure and public debts. 

A cardinal maxim accepted by Professor Dalton as ideally governing 
any system of public finance is that of maximum social advantage. It 
is characterized as a principle which, though admittedly difficult of 
attainment, is obvious, simple and far-reaching. In theory, for ex- 
ample, public expenditure should be extended until the social advantage 
of a small increase is offset by the social disadvantage of a correspond- 
ing small increase in public income. Likewise, the total public revenue 
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should distributed between different taxes and other sources of 
income in suc|i a manner that the “marginal social disadvantages, or 
disutilities, of raising income from all these sources should be equal.” 

Continuing the idea of maximum social advantage, the author finds 
himself at variance on certain points with generally accepted princi- 
ples; The distribution of the burden of taxation should be determined 
not on the basis of equity, which, being wholly a matter of opinion, 
is difficult of ascertainment and subject to frequent change, but from 
the point of view of economy. In this sense the best system of taxation 
is that which has the best (least bad) economic effects. The criterion 
of ability to pay becomes a question of the total economic welfare of 
the community. It is stated as a corollary that in a community in 
which great inequality of incomes prevails, there is no reason from 
the standpoint of economy why all, “or even the majority,” of the 
members should contribute to taxation. The argument for univer- 
sality in taxation on the ground that it tends to diffuse a sense of 
political responsibility and to impose a check on public extravagance 
is regarded as having little strength — an opinion in which the reviewer 
is unable to concur. 

Professor Dalton, like Miss Robinson, is inclined favorably toward 
the policy of rapid payment of an internal public debt. Gradual 
repayment entails interest and sinking fund burdens, the effect of 
which is to check productivity and beneficial public expenditure. A 
policy of quick repayment, on the other hand, although temporarily 
necessitating a heavy burden, will make possible a reduction in future 
taxation as well as future increases in desirable public expenditure. 
It is his conviction, therefore, that Great Britain must sooner or later 
impose a i?pecial redemption levy on capital for the solution of the 
present debt problem. 

Tipton R. Snavely. 

University of Virginia. 
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Social Problems and Reforms 

How Much Shall I Give? By Lilian Beandt. (New Yorjc: The 
Frontier Press, 100 West 21st. St. 1921. Pp. xi, 153.) 

What Can a Man Afford? By Paul and Dorothy Douglas, and by 
Gael S. Joslyn. (New Haven, Conn. : American Economic Asso- 
ciation. 1921. Pp. ix, 95; 23. $1.00.) 

These three ranking monographs in the Karelsen Prize Competition 
are far apart in method. Although each has merits, none possesses 
that finality for which many minds yearn. 

Miss Brandt is particularly apt in her analysis of ‘‘why we give,’’ 
of “how we decide what to give,” and of “how much we do give.” She 
offers an iHuminating historical review of the philosophy of giving, and 
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she knows how cooperative appeals and authoritative endorsements of 
organizations have made the charity of today more generous and more 
effective. Pertinently she insists that one cannot dodge his responsi- 
bility for .the worthiness of the object of his gift even though he con- 
tribute through the community chest. Miss Brandt concludes with 
this “pragmatic formula”: “A man can afford, and ought, to contri- 
bute to philanthropic purposes such part of his income as his informed 
intelligence, guided by a sincere concern for the common welfare, dic- 
tates ;*§,nd this amount he can afford, and ought to give, ^even though 
he be the poorest man in Israel.’” Now would anyone not laboring 
under a “sincere concern for the common welfare” seriously ask the 
original question? Did not this quest arise because “the informed 
intelligence” was in desperate need of some external basis of judgment? 
Philosophically, Miss Brandt’s solution is doubtless perfect; practi- 
cally, she has used a hundred and fifty pages merely to restate her 
original question. 

Mr. Joslyn is more concrete. He starts with the family budget and 
demonstrates that religious and charitable contributions must come 
out of the allotment for sundries. Therefore, the ideal total contribu- 
tion will vary with that part of the income available for sundries. The 
variation will be progressive because ability to pay increases progress- 
ively. Yet, he holds, any principle of progression, however plausible, 
will appear upon analysis to be unsound “owing to the high degree of 
uncertainty involved on such abstruse points in the study of family 
budgets.” Therefore, the scale of giving proposed is frankly arbitrary 
and tentativey although carefully framed to avoid overtaxing the 
lower income classes and lightly burdening the wealthy. To confirm 
and perhaps establish his idea, Mr. Joslyn reproduces tht Chart for 
Givers prepared by the Interchurch World Movement in 1920. The 
concluding discussion of the question whether one should give to charity 
at all ought to have been put first. It is bad psychology to raise this 
questipn after telling one how much he should give. 

Whether we ought to give does not worry the Douglases. They 
start out by showing that the annual contributions of private funds 
to religion and philanthropy must amount to $1,719,000,000 if the 
necessary work is to be done. Basing their estimate upon past records, 
they place the annual national need for fresh capital at $6,000,000,000. 
Their problem, then, is to show how these two sums can be obtained 
from personal incomes after taxes have been paid and living expenses 
have been met. On these foundations, plus estimates of the distribu- 
tion of incomes in the United States, the Douglases work out a recom- 
mended scale of giving and of saving based on the income per equiv- 
alent adult male in the family. The suggested quotas are progressive 
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up to incomes of $30,000 per equivalent adult male: from that point 
the scale is regressive because of the increasing burden of income taxes. 

The work of the Douglases is ingenious; the fundamental premises 
are satisfactory, the reasoning is sound. If we all gave and saved as 
they suggest the needs of philanthropy and of business would be met. 
Some criticisms, however, must be outlined. The prescription for sav- 
ing docs not provide sufficiently for independent old age until the 
higher income groups are reached. This is a vital defect in drafting 
an ideal plan. Again, it seems that the ‘‘equivalent adult male” is a 
highly involved concept to instil in the public mind. However, it 
would be easy to draft a table on the Douglas basis but outwardly 
resembling the Chart of the Interchurch World Movement. This table 
would be at once scientific and comprehensible to the masses. Finally, 
as the Douglases would be the first to admit, family circumstances are 
so complex that no table of philanthropic quotas could be at once just 
and usable. Of many important variables the Douglas scale takes no 
account; for example — age of the head of the family, educational 
plans for the children, family debts, health, plane of living demanded 
by business or profession, etc. However, one seems forced to elect 
between an oversimplified scale that will work substantial justice and 
so futile a generalized formula as that of Miss Brandt. 

It is therefore pertinent to suggest that a popularized statement of 
the Douglas scale can be used with great profit in those communities 
where the charities are cooperating in a common chest or fund. It is 
important to add the hope that the causes aided may be so wisely 
chosen that the time will be hastened when organized charity will be 
needed no more in the land. 

Fbank H. Stbeightofj? 

Indiana University. 

Health BuUdmg and Life Extension. A discussion of the Means by 
Which the Health Span^ the Work Span and the Life Span of 
Man can he Extended. By Eugene Lyman Fisk. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xvi, 521. $3.50.) 

After his work in How to Live^ Dr. Fisk would be expected to pro- 
duce an unusually good book. He has done it. Dr. Fisk’s rich ex- 
perience as medical director, first of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and then of the Life Extension Institute, has been supple- 
mented by the collaboration of Mr. Harold A. Ley, of Dr. Earl B. 
Fowler, of Dr. C. T. Sharpe, and of the Committee on the Elimination 
of Waste in Industry of the Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties. \ 

The first part of the work depicts the “Physical state of civilized 
man.” A wide range of statistics and charts is offered to show the 
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great waste of humanity through illness and unnecessary death. Dr. 
Fisk estimates a probable saving of health and life of an annual eco- 
nomic value .of $3,045,000,000. This could be accomplished through 
a system of periodic physical examination and moderate health super- 
vision at a cost of $5 per capita or $525,000,000 for the United States 
and through the necessary medical, dental, and surgical repairs of 
sub-standard cases at an expense of about $1,000,000,000. The net 
gain would be $1,520,000,000 plus ‘‘excess dividends in health, hap- 
piness, satisfaction in living,*’ etc. The gospel of life extension is 
summarized in the sentence, “The body does not simply wear out; 
it is infected out, poisoned out, starved out, or deficiencied out” (p. 58). 
If that is the- case, why die at all? 

In part II, this question is answered by a thorough discussion of 
infections, poisons, food excesses and deficiencies, hormone excesses 
and deficiencies, and physical trauma. Of men actually at work 14 
per cent need systematic medical or surgical supervision, and an addi- 
tional 76 per cent have moderate physical impairments, while not one 
in 10,000 is physically perfect (p. 97.) 

Dr. Fisk comes to his real message in part III, which treats “Pre- 
ventive, remedial, and constructive measures,” This is an excellent 
plea for health building and preservation. “The medieval notion that 
disease is an entity instead of a manifestation of certain infections or 

toxic agents still envelops the practice of medicine in a haze” 

(p. 412). Our medical colleges arc better than they ever were, but 
“The science of analyzing human beings in order to ascertain what 
they need in the matter of hygiene, correction of physical defects, and 
the ordering of life in keeping well is not intensively taught in any 
school so as to make it a part of the equipment of the average practi- 
tioner” (p. 411). While Dr. Fisk advocates a development of public, 
industrial, and charitable health organizations, he is most insistent 
upon providing a health center for every 50,000 people and On encour- 
aging the new type of physician who looks upon the human body as a 
whole to be kept constantly in tune. 

There can be no doubt of the soundness of this idea. The leaders 
in the medical profession are advocating it. The American Medical 
Association is on record as approving preventive medicine and is spon- 
soring a new periodical, Hygeia, devoted to the task of disease pre- 
vention and health building. The Medical School of Indiana Univer- 
sity is “pioneering” in the establishment of instruction in public health. 
The reviewer has found among the physicians of his acquaintance an 
unexpect^ willingness to experiment in protecting a family’s health 
for a fixed annual stipend rather than following the old clinical system 
of treating acute manifestations. 
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The defects in this book are of two sorts. First, the division of ma- 
terial between chapters in part III seems at times illogical. Second, 
and more serious, are the occasional abuses of the graphic method. 
The charting of a “Federal, State, Community, and Industrial Health 
Plan” (p. 374) is too involved for any but the most careful reader and 
too disjointed for him. The “Health Span-Life Span” chart (p. 10) 
conveys a wrong impression — the curves are so drawn as to suggest 
the comparison of areas rather than lengths and the lengths of the 
curves are not proportional to the times to be compared. The base 
line, which is correctly proportioned and which is the important thing 
on the page, is overshadowed by these arcs and areas simply because a 
very pretty poetic image overpowered the draftsman. In another 
case, “classification of causes of accidents” (p. 250), the desire to 
make a symmetrical design has thrown the pie diagrams into gross mis- 
proportion. The circles representing the accidents • in mines, falls, 
machinery, etc., are of equal diameters. ISo a sector of 133“ in the 
circle “mines” represents 5.85 per cent of all accidents while a sector 
of 225“ in the equal circle “falls” represents but 4.87 per cent of all 
accidents. The caption of the cartograms (p. 250) is not clear 
enough. 

These violations of graphic principles, however, appear to be the 
work of Dr. Fisk’s collaborators. They in no way detract from the 
value of the text. The book is a real contribution to the literature 
of public and personal health with a vital message, based on science, 
and dispassionately stated. 

Fbank H. Stbeightofp. 


Indiana Umversity, 
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“The steady advance of industrial and commercial psychology has car- 
ried along with it much absurd pseudoscience" the lure of which is “the 
promise of speedy results." Scientific psychology, however, “possesses 
no magic touch which enables it to solve the human problems instanter; 
its investigative work should be as cautious and patient as that of other 
departments of science." Thus Ewer conceives ideally the character, as 
he also conceives the functions, of applied psychology. In dear, un- 
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technical English^ with an ever-human point of view, the author surveys 
the aims of applied psychology and the particular content of three 
important fields of application, the educational, medical, and industrial. 
These four parts of the book are excellently integrated, and no one can 
criticize the work as a compendium of scattered data. The emphasis on 
explanation, however, is rather at the expense of material deserving in- 
clusion. A serious gap is left by the inadequacy or absence of reference 
to such topics as the ductless glands, the influence of drugs, fatigue, acci- 
dents, trade tests, and special abilities. Although the existing material 
on some of these topics is in some measure controversial, the presentation 
of such data as are at hand would be scientifically serviceable. 

Charles Leonard Stone. 

Felstead^ S. T. The underworld of London, -(New York: Dutton. 1923. 
Pp. 301. $3.) 

Fosdick, H. E. Christianity and progress, (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 192. Pp. 247.) 

Gault, R. H. Social psychology. The bases of behavior called social, 
(New York: Holt. 1923. Pp. x, 336. $2.60.) 

Dr. Gault protests against the mystic concept of group mind, so popu- 
larized by the speculations of LeBon and McDougall. “The whole 
course of transition from the individual to the social is within the individ- 
ual himself,'' in his awareness of the responses of others to his behavior 
and of his responses to the behavior of others, in similarities of the 
purposes and ideals of others to his, and in the emotional satisfactions 
in his relations to others. 

Dr. Gault also revolts from the prevailing presentation of social psy- 
chology by offering a basis of social understanding in objective facts and 
conditions rather than in either a fatuous preoccupation with social fads 
and foibles or a philosophy of instinct hierarchies. 

There is much valuable material and much sane thought in this book. 
The true serviceability of the work, unfortunately, is somewhat obscured 
by faulty ox:ganization. The first three chapters, definitive and explana- 
tory in nature, could be appreciably condensed and more distinctly 
delineated. The relevance of many quoted studies and statistics is fre- 
quently vague, and the parts of a chapter thus seem disjointed. The 
chapters' on convention and social progress seem particularly to need 
outline. With these revisions the volume would be a staunch challenge 
to the student of social affairs. 

Charles Leonard Stone. 

Goldsmith, E. B., compiler. Opportunities for vocational training in 
New York City. (New York: Vocational Service for Juniors, 17 Lexing- 
ton Ave; Pp. 94, 26c.) 
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conditions of the negro press, (Greencastle, Ind. : Author. 1922. Pp. 
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Gray, J. H. The economic order; what is it? What is it worth? Christi- 
anity and industry series, no. 9. (New York: Doran. 1923* Pp. 52. 
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is called to the fact that the publisher is not Putnam, as there stated, 
but E, P. Dutton & Company. 
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School. 1922.) 

PiNTNER, R. Intelligence testing. (New York: Holt. 1923. Pp. 406. 
$2.60. School edition, $2.) 

The recent progress in the field of psychological tests has become a 
matter of current interest. The literature relating to various phases of 
testing has been so scattered, however, that the general reader has had to 
be content with superficial or partial accounts. Dr. Pintner, himself a 
pioneer in the field of performance or non-language tests, has now in- 
tegrated in a most readable book material from a remarkable number and 
variety of sources. Four initial chapters present the fascinating history 
of intelligence testing; the next two chapters concern methods; and the 
fourteen following chapters treat of the results of testing. Of these 
latter chapters the economist and executive will be particularly interested 
in those on the feebleminded, the superior, the delinquent, the dependent, 
the foreign-born, and the employee. 

Although intelligence testing is far from perfect at the present time, 
the increased use, experimentation, and extension of psychological tests 
show a significant development toward an improved understanding and 
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control of human behavior. Dr. Pintner’s account of this development- 
in its many phases is clear^ complete^ and authoritative. 

Charles Leonard Stone. 
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WHfiELER, M. I. The community social center. (Milwaukee: Author, 
National Soldiers Home. 1923. Pp. 97.) 

Woods, R. A. The neighborhood in nation-building; the running comment 
of thirty years at the South End house. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1923. Pp. viii, 348.) 

Apprentice education. A survey of part-time, evening and other forms of 
related instruction. Federal Board of Vocational Education, bull. 87. 
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Insurance and Pensions 

Risk and Risk-Bearing, Materials for the Study of Business, By 
Chaeles Oscar Hardy. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1923. Pp. xix, 400. $3.50.) 

In Risk and Risk-Bearing the author has attempted to isolate and 
explain the influence of uncertainty in economic life. The opening 
chapters explain the problem of risk and the various ways in which 
the business man deals with that problem. The body pi the book 
treats in considerable detail specific fields in which uncertainty is 
peculiarly important: the business cycle, investment, speculation, in- 
surance and labor. The final chapter, ‘‘Social aspects of risk-bear- 
ing,’* considers the problem of uncertainty from the point of view of 
the public. 

The author points out that, given the present organization of 
society and the uncertainty inherent in business enterprise, it is neces- 
sary to allow the business man to receive profits in order to encourage 
the exercise of productive initiative. This does not mean that profits 
should be allowed to run uncontrolled. Profits due to monopoly may 
well be confiscated, likewise profits which “arise in a way which might 
reasonably have been anticipated when capital was invested” (p. 862). 
But if profits in general “are confiscated persistently and as a matter 
of public policy, some method of protecting investors against risk must 
be provided, or risky enterprises will be avoided” (p. 363). 

Gambling is condemned and insurance approved while speculation in 
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organized markets is assigned a valuation midway between that given 
these activities. A comparison of medieval and modern organizations 
yields the conclusion that the question of their relative value, ‘‘from 

the standpoint of the risk involved, is an open one. The range 

of uncertainty has for most men increased, but the uncertainty arises 
largely from the possibility of better things ; whether these possibilities 
are worth the risks they entail is largely a matter of the individual’s 
preference as to the kind of world he wants to live in” (pp. 389-390). 
The book closes with an inconclusive and brief discussion of uncertainty 
in a socialistic organization. 

The present text renders two distinct services: it develops the 
manifestations of risk in economic affairs and analyzes risk-bearing 
in its principal forms in such a way as clearly to present the point of 
view of the economist who views business activity on the functional 
basis adopted by the Chicago group ; it also furnishes .a collection of 
material to use in courses organized on this functional basis. 

Of the desirability of presenting adequately the theory and facts 
of the problem of risk there can be no doubt. But one questions 
whether the detailed description of practices which is contained in the 
present volume does not at times err in the direction of an attempt 
to present an entire subject in tabloid form. For example, the dis- 
cussion of security markets (ch. 8.) might serve as an outline for a 
descriptive text on stock exchanges. Likewise, in the chapters on 
insurance one finds classifications of companies and contracts, and 
brief descriptions of practices which appear to have been boiled down 
from more extensive treatments. In many places, however, long quo- 
tations are introduced which represent undue emphasis on particular 
phases of a field. For example, reciprocal insurance, which is rela- 
tively unimportant in volume and significance, is described at great 
length (pp. 306-13) while the diverse organizations which represent 
by far the greater part of insurance activity are given only cursory 
treatment. Would it not be better in most cases to omit any attempt 
at presentation of the details of organization and activity in these 
various fields, referring the reader to specialized texts where know- 
ledge of such details is necessary or desirable? The element of risk 
is so much involved in practically every business activity that the 
widest sort of knowledge of business is necessary to a comprehension 
of the risk problem. The author’s attempt to include with his analysis 
of risk the factual material involved has led him to a too much skeleton- 
ized treatment of the facts. 

The general attitude of the author toward business practices is 
remarkably well balanced. Too often one finds that books on business 
reflect the bias of participation in business or of opposition to business 
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in general. In other cases authors writing in specific fields become 
apologists for practices in those fields. In this volume the author 
finds much to .praise, much to condemn and much to question but it 
does not appear that his attitude is other than that of the analyst and 
student who is primarily concerned with what wc should preserve of the 
present* order, what we should eliminate, and what new devices we 
should adopt. 

The general theory of risk is well presented, as is its application in 
specific fields. With this presentation the reviewer has no quarrel 
except fo suggest that the subject of prevention has received what he 
considers inadequate attention. Reference might be made to certain 
errors of fact and of emphasis which the reviewer has noted, but since 
they are nearly all in his own field it is not improbable that such refer- 
ence would in itself constitute an error of emphasis. Doubtless the 
author will have at his disposal the comments of specialists in each of 
the fields which he discusses for use in the preparation of a second 
edition. 

Ralph H. Blanchard. 

Columbia University, 

Insurance against Unemployment, with Special Reference to British 
and American Conditions. By Joseph L. Cohen. (London: 
P. S. King and Son. 1921. Pp. 536. 18s.) 

Cohen’s book deserves to rank along with the works of Beveridge, 
Webb, Lescohier, and others as one of the half dozen best books in the 
English language on the subject of unemployment. It is far superior 
to Gibbon’s Unemployment Insurance, its only rival in the field covered 
by its title, and this is of necessity so, for Gibbon wrote in^l911 when 
little more than half-hearted attempts had been made to apply the 
principles of insurance to the unemployment problem. 

The treatment by Cohen is somewhat wider than that indicated by 
the title of the book. He devotes the first fifty pages to an excellent 
review "of the extent, causes and effects of unemployment and in a 
thoroughly fair and sympathetic manner he gives a critical appraisal 
of the other than insurance methods which have been proposed for 
solving the unemployment problem. 

Mr. Cohen believes that unemployment as a contingency possesses all 
the characteristics which any hazard must have to become an insur- 
able risk ; it is one to which large numbers are exposed ; it is regarded 
as a menace to be provided against by those so exposed, and the risk 
is one capable of being calculated with some degree of accuracy. 

Although all the Continental insurance schemes, including the Ghent 
scheme, are reviewed, these timid and only partially successful plins 
are rejected in favor of the British unemployment insurance plan, to 
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which most of the book is devoted. The main provisions of this plan* 
are well known to students of the subject of unemployment and need 
not be here recited. » Although it has proved inadequate to solve the 
problem of post-war unemployment in Great Britain, this is no fault 
of the British pla^i and the existence of such a plan has been exceed- 
ingly valuable in assisting the British government to deal with the 
problems created by the war. Nothing shows this so well as the ex- 
tension of the plan in 1920 to all important classes of wage-earners 
except those engaged in agriculture and domestic service. Mr. Cohen 
says: ^‘The success of the scheme has gained for it the support 
of all sections of the community. No party or group of individuals 
exists in Great Britain who want to see its withdrawal.” 

For the United States, Mr. Cohen outlines a plan for dealirig with 
unemployment which includes all the features familiar to students of 
this problem, such as a national system of employment exchanges, 
juvenile employment bureaus with vocational guidance bureaus to in- 
vestigate and report continuously on the amount of unemployment, aid 
to immigrants in securing employment and finally a scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance, similar in most respects to the British scheme 
but with contributions and benefits graded according to wage classifi- 
cations and differences in the standards of living. 

To all of this there can be no objection by the serious student of the 
problem. The more difficult task before us is to educate the public 
as to its necessity. 

M. B. Hammond. 

Ohio State University, 
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Tbe Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is offering to provide 
private firms witb paid-up annuity policies for retirement pensions. Tbe 
plan proposed was discussed at length in Conant's Critical Analysis 
of Industrial Pension Systems (see review in September issue of Ameri- 
can Economic Review). The pamphlet gives a full statement of tbe 
various factors involved and also provides a sample form of circular 
to be distributed among employees, which is a model of clearness and 
conciseness. The table of costs of these pension certificates is of 
interest; to provide a life pension of $10 annually beginning at age 65 
costs: for age 30, $16.10; with each additional year the cost rises; at 40 
it is $24.94; at 50 it is $39.85, etc. These are the rates for males; for 
females the cost for the same ages is $19.65, $30.71, and $48.90. 

Henry J. 'Harris. 

Pensions for industrial and commercial employees ; special report no* 1, 
(New York: Management Assoc., 20 Vesey St. 1922. Pp. 24. $1.) 

Prooeedings of ike fifty-seventk annual meeting of tke National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, May, 1928. (New York: Author, 76 William St. 
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no. 24. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1928. 
Pp. 46.) 

Study of workmen* s compensation insurance laws and service; monopoly 
or competition. (Cinoiimati: Chamber of Commerce. 1928. Pp. 1016.) 
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Workmen* s compensation acts in the United States, The medical aspect. 
Research report no. 61. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1923. Pp. 282.) 

Workmen* s compensation tables. New York State Department of Labor^ 
Special bull. no. 120. (Albany: Dept, of Labor. 1923. Pp. 66.) 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

NEW BOOKS 

Delille, a. L* assistance sociale et ses moyens d* action, (Paris: Alcan. 
1922.) 

Klein, P. The burden of unemployment; a study of unemployment relief 
measures in fifteen American cities, 1921-22, (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1923. Pp. 260. $2.) 

Child-caring homes in the United States. (Washington: National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, 700 Eleventh St., N. W. 1923. 26c.) 

Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 

The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1923. 
Pp. xvii, 242. $2.00.) 

With manufacturers, bankers, and politicians joined in optimistic 
chorus, and bricklayers in New York earning fourteen and sixteen 
dollars a day, Mr. and Mrs. Webb will not popularly be accused, on 
this side the Atlantic, of over-laboring the obvious. Fortunately, their 
indictment of capitalist industry is too manifold for a mere business 
boom to prevail against it. In the alternative to the charge that the 
system nov fails to deliver the goods, they urge that the goods are 
largely the wrong goods, delivered in the wrong way to the wrong 
people; and to either plea is added a formidable array of other counts 
relative .to the less measurable elements of social welfare. 

The indictment opens on the score of the widespread penury which 
the capitalist organization of society ‘‘produces”: penury which is 
viewed as “the outcome, or at least the concomitant,” of the universal 
ownership of the means of production by a “relatively small *prop“ 
ertied class.” This almost traditional item might be none the worse 
for a little statistical refurbishing as regards America. What is 
presumably the essence of it — the concentration of control — ^would 
doubtless stand ; but the psychological effects of an increasing diffusion 
of petty ownership are another, and an important story, with which 
this book does not deal. 

A further consequence of this aggregation of ownership is seen in 
the “glaring inequality in the distribution of the national income” that 
characterizes “every capitalist society.” The statistics for England, 
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GJ/ermany, the United States, and France, we are told, all reveal a 
‘‘parallel inequality,” The technician may perhaps wonder whether 
this proposition is to be understood as referring to the extreme, income 
ranges or to the distribution curves; probably however the conclusion 
that immediately follows would be unaffected by the particular mathe- 
matical process employed. “It is therefore clear that a nation, in 
deciding to establish or to continue the private ownership of land and 
capital as the basis of the industrial organization of its people, de- 
liberately chooses inequality.” 

This sentence invites attention to the interpretation of history 
followed by the authors. They tend, we at first conclude, to an 
institutional economic determinism: the “appalling results of capital- 
ism. * . . . .are in faeftoo bad to have been intentionally brought about 
by human beings at any stage of civilization” ; “each separate capital- 
ist is as helpless in the face of the institution of ownership for private 
profit as are the wage-earners themselves.” Mr. and Mrs. Webb are 
not however of that class of theorists for whom such a doctrine pre- 
cludes the healthy exercise of human passion ; as witness the following : 

The incipient class of profit-makers, aided by their allies in Parliament, 
in the university lecture-room and in the press, proceeded ruthlessly to 

smash up the existing social institutions that stood in their way The 

insurgent capitalist entrepreneurs, in the century of their exuberance, 
were in another respect analogous to Bakunin, the Anarchist, and Lenin, the 

Communist they were absolutely ruthless in the clearance that they 

made of everything that stood in the way of the carrying out of their ideas 
of social reorganization — neither weighing in the balance the incidental 
advantages of the system that they considered obsolete, nor heeding the 
suffering that their revolution caused to individuals without number. 

The plain man will perhaps be tempted to remark that you cannot * 
have it both ways. The student of reformist literature will under- 
stand that, human nature being what it is, you not only can, but must 
— unless the process of social analysis is to be allowed *to become 
merely scientific. 

But the gravamen of the indictment lies in the physical and moral 
deterioration, the carelessness of common humanity, inculcated by the 
capitalist system; inculcated, as the authors are at pains to show us, 
not as a mere perversion of the system, but as part of its very essence. 

Indeed, in the final analysis it is obligatory on the individual profit- 
maker by the nature of his being; for unless in exploitation he keeps up 
with the most ruthless of his competitors, the very profit by which he lives, 
dependent as it is on the margin between cost and selling price, eventually 
disappears. 

Elsewhere, it is true, the authors repeatedly and emphatically insist 
that the principle of free competition is being “superseded in industry 
after industry by combinations among capitalists to secure monopoly. 
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prices.” One hesitates whether most to admire the accuracy of their* 
information or their versatility in the use of it. 

And if, by the very nature of the system, the human instrument is 
thus exploited, what can be expected in the sphere of natural resources? 
President Roosevelt and J. J. Hill are quoted in testimony to the 
spoliation of America; and we are left to infer that the federal con- 
servation laws, for example, or the smoke laws of which the New York 
legislature has issued a recent sharp reminder to all and sundry, are 
exceptions to the inherent nature of the capitalist system. It is not 
always obvious. The same reply would presumably be given one cit- 
ing the pure food laws of capitalist states; but it seems a little hard 
that while so much stress is laid on the “process of worsening produc- 
tion in all sorts and kinds of commodities and services,” capital- 

iaan should get next to no credit for its occasional achievements in the 
way of bettering production. Presumably these too are exceptional to 
the law of its being. 

A further exception is of interest to American readers in particular : 

We have to note the fact that, as “civilization** advances, more and more 
of the land, machinery and labor of advanced industrial nations — ^more 
and more of the vaunted business ability that the all-powerful stimulus 
evokes — are diverted, first to the incitement, and then to the satisfaction, 
of the world's “effective demand’* for alcoholic drink of various grades of 
harmfulness — not to say for the production of, and the secret traffic in 
opium, cocaine, and other deleterious drugs — which now account for so 
large a proportion of the fortunes on which families are founded and 
country houses maintained. 

Apparently the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act were 
also the work of anti-capitalist forces. The authors enquire — deli- 
cately begging an important question — whether, if the savings of each 
year were deliberately allocated among the various lines of production 
by democratically organized bodies of some sort, the trade in such 
economic goods would be as great? One is tempted to wonder what 
would happen to mar the simplicity of such a system if the obdurate 
British workman, scenting the possibility of cheaper liquor . in the 
elimination of the aforesaid fortunes, should persist in an ‘effective 
demand’ for it? The same painful dilemma is suggested by the naive 
attribution to the capitalist system of the “promotion and organ- 
ization of gambling in all its forms,” and of the “profitable business 
of first decoying and then interning boys and girls for the purpos" 
of sexual vice.” 

The optimistic assurance of the Fabian school on this psychological 
point is too well known to need emphasis. The socialist, we are told, 
“believes that in the countries advanced in civilization” — this presum- 
ably excludes the East — “mankind is ready for a change of heart, for 
the substitution of the motive of fidlowship and public service for that 
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i.of pecuniary self-interest and the craving for riches. He does not 
thereby demand any fundamental change in human nature.” The 
transition from the cases of civil servants and teachers to the mass 
of mankind is thus easily accomplished ; and if any should doubt, “this 
substitution of the motive of public service for the motive of self- 
enrichment will be imposed on our consciences by the moral revolution, 
which will make ‘living by owning’ as shameful as the pauperism of 
the wastrel.” 

It is probably futile to carp at what is thus evidently a religious 
conviction on the score of mere logic or consistency or the impartial 
treatment of fact; the proselyte — or should one say propagandist? — 
is given a certain latitude in such matters, in his own place. But 
many who find themselves in sympathy with the ideals underlying this 
book may doubt whether, at this time of day, such propaganda is 
likely to secure the converts most worth having, whether in fact it is 
not playing straight into the hands of the less compromising section 
of the opposition. It is possible too that students of society, who 
have grown used to look to the Webbs for careful and valuable achieve- 
ment, may be disappointed, even affronted, by this volume ; and tempted 
to remonstrate, not without indignation, that both science and democ- 
racy deserve to be better served. 

William Oeton. 

Smith College, 
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Statistics and Its Methods 

Cycles of Unemployment in the United States^ 190S-1922, By . 
WuAAAM A. Berridge. Publications of the Poliak Foundation 
for Economic Research, No. 4. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1923. 
Pp. xiii, 88. $1.25.) 

This monograph won the first prize of one thousand dollars offered 
by tfte Poliak Foundation in 1921. It is here presented in book form, 
revised and brought up to date. 

There are five possible methods of attack on the statistical measure** 
ment of unemployment in the United States as the present reviewer 
sees it: (1) an index of employment which measures the timing and 
form of the fluctuations and the relative amplitude from one period to 
another; (2) an index of employment which measures the percentage 
deviations from the secular trend; (3) an estimate of the cyclical de- 
cline of employment from the previous maximum; (4) an estimate of 
the total number of employed based on the ‘‘percentages unemployed** 
reported by trade unions; (5) an estimate of the unemployed bas^ on 
estimates of the “active supply** of urban labor and “connected 
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demand” for that labor. The first is the method which Mr. Berridge. 
uses. He calls it the ‘‘index method” and explains that it reflects the 
“changes in the relative intensity of employment between two points of 
time ” It is not his purpose to measure the volume of employ- 

ment and unemployment. 

Mr. Berridge points out that such an index has four main uses: 
(1) it registers the course of the labor market, (2) it indicates the 
general course of production, (3) it forecasts the fluctuations in the 
buying power of labor, and (4?) it shows indirectly the cycle of social 
welfare. 

The author then examines the available statistical materials of em- 
ployment and unemployment, corrects the original data for seasonal 
fluctuations and secular trends, and presents curves in this refined form 
for 1903-14 and for 1914-22. Finally he presents a general index of 
employment cycles for each of these periods, the component indexes 
having first been reduced to a common denominator through the me- 
dium of their respective standard deviations. The index for the first 
period is constructed by combining the employment indexes for Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey and the inverted unemployment index for 
New York which he has carefully reconstructed with proper weights. 
The index for the latter period is made by averaging the indexes of 
the New York Industrial Commission and of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Ill this section Mr. Berridge goes beyond his announced intention 
to present only an index of employment which will show the “relative 
intensity of employment between two points of time.” On page 15 he 
presents at the right of his chart a vertical scale which measures the 
“net deviation” from normal. The chart in question is satisfactory 
as far as Mr. Berridge’s announced purpose goes, i,e,, to show the 
relative intensity of employment between two points of time, but it is 
unsatisfactory in so far as he attempts here to show the “percentage 
deviations” from normal. The chart is so small and the scale at the 
right is attached so roughly that it is impossible to read it with* even 
approximate accuracy. Again on page 51 he departs from his 
announced purpose and presents a table showing the approximate* de- 
cline of employment from the peak of each boom to the bottom of each 
succeeding depression. But the table is presented without adequate 
statistical support. It would have been more in harmony with his 
method if Mr. Berridge had presented in this table the relative decline 
of one period compared to other periods instead of the absolute decline 
in each period. 

Mr. Berridge next turns to the relation between employment cycles 
and production cycles. This chapter is especially valuable to students 
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of the business cycle. He finds extremely high correlation not only 
between employment and the production index for all manufacture, 
but also between employment and the production of pig iron. In fact 
production and employment correlate more perfectly than any other 
data pertaining to the industrial cycle. But, while the timing of the 
two curves correspond closely, the amplitudes are divergent. Mr. 
Berridge devotes some space to an explanation of this fact. He dis- 
cusses in this connection fluctuations in part-time and over-time em- 
ployment, fluctuations in labor efficiency, and finally the fact that the 
production index- is derived largely from data on basic materials. He 
lays particular stress upon fluctuations in part-time employment 
(p. 64) in explaining differences in amplitude. But he fails to note 
that such fluctuations 'would also show themselves in a lag of employ- 
ment behind production. In fact, however, as far as timing is concern- 
ed the two curves agree closely. This conclusion the present reviewer 
is willing to accept, but it points to the further conclusion that fluctua- 
tions in part-time employment are less important than we formerly 
supposed, as in fact recent investigations show. The difference in 
amplitude is therefore probably chiefly due to the unrepresentative 
character of the production index. 

The employment indexes are constructed from judiciously selected 
data and with careful technique. But at one point the present re- 
viewer wishes to take exception to the method used. In connecting 
up the discontinuous Massachusetts and New Jersey data,’ the 
author assumes the business cycle to be inoperative between each 
December and the following January. This method is indefensible 
since there are excellent production and unemployment data for com- 
bining these fragments. Mr. Berridge appears to be more interested 
in eliminating any slight spurious correlation between his employment 
indexes and his New York unemployment index than he is in construct- 
ing the best possible employment index. 

The researches of Mr. Berridge have contributed in important ways 
to the .literature of unemployment. It is therefore all the more regret- 
table that he has not made it possible for subsequent investigators to 
build upon his • researches by giving either here or in his published 
articles complete tables of all his corrected and uncorrected indexes 
together with the standard deviations wherever the individual series are 
given in terms of the standard deviation. 

The new method here developed for analyzing unemployment data is 
useful and valuable. But the arguments against other methods (pp. 
6-8) are inconclusive. Trade union data carefully selected as to 
trades represented are not useless in measuring the absolute volume of 
unemployment, but they must be checked by other data. Especially 
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valuable in this connection are the data on fluctuations in volume of • 
employment and estimates of the maximum cyclical decline in em- 
ployment such as those recently oflTered by Mr. Ernest S. Bradford 
and Mr. W. I. King. Mr. Berridge finds that the amplitudes of the 
Massachusetts index of employment, the New Jersey index and the 
U. S. Census fragments correspond closely. In the main the same is 
true of the data furnished by the New York Industrial Commission and 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. This would seem to justify 
confidence in the amplitude of these indexes not only relatively asT Mr. 
Berridge admits, but also absolutely. Nor is the research of Mr. 
Hornell Hart (which Mr. Berridge throws out bodily) valueless. 
Admittedly an estimate with a considerable margin of error, it checks 
well with other data on unemployment including. Mr. Berridge’s where 
the two are comparable. 

Alvin H. Hansen. 

University of Minnesota. 

An Academic Study of Some Money Market and Other Statistics. 
By E. G. Peake. (London : P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1923. Pp. 
ix, 63. 6s.) 

The general object of this study, as stated in the author’s introduc- 
tion, was to discover facts connected with certain rates of interest and 
discount on the London money market, with the rates of exchange 
between London and Paris and New York, with the relationship be- 
tween the different rates, and with the prices of commodities. 

The data used, all being for the years 1882-1913 unless otherwise 
stated, were as follows : 

Rate of interest on floating money in London ; 

Rate of discount on 3 months bank bills in London ; 

Rate of discount on 6 months bank bills in London ; 

Rate of exchange between London and New York; 

Rate of exchange between London and Paris ; 

Market rate of discount in Paris ; 

Rate of interest on call money in New York ; 

Rate of discount on “endorsed bills” in New York (for the years 
1896-1910 only) ; 

Sauerbeck’s prices of commodities for 1860-1910. 

The methods adopted in studying these statistics were: (1) To 
average the monthly rates for each year. (2) To average the yearly 
rates for each month of the year. (For example the average discount 
rate for the thirty-two Januarys of the years covered was obtained 
and likewise for the other eleven months.) (8) To determine the size 
of the variations in the rates and the relationships between them 
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according to statistical methods associated chiefly with the names of 
Professors Karl Pearson and F. Y. Edgeworth. 

The work is an attempt ‘‘(a) to measure the effects of laws which 
have beeri arrived at either by the deductive method or by experience, 
(b) to increase our knowledge of economic laws by the inductive 
method, a method which, considering the amount of statistical ma- 
terial available, has obtained surprisingly few followers.’’ With these 
ideals probably most modern economic investigators will be in hearty 
sympathy , But while it is recognized that economic laws established 
by these methods, will rest upon a sounder basis, progress at first must 
be by small steps accompanied by indefatigable labor. 

Mr. Peake’§ study is a case in point. The reader cannot but be 
impressed by the earnestness and courage with which the author 
attacked his task, by the sheer quantity of labor the results of which 
are compressed within the narrow bounds of 63 printed pages. It 
might be noted, for instance, that his work involved the calculation of 
over 300 coefficients of correlation not to mention the labor of collect- 
ing the material and of other methods of analysis employed. Never- 
theless when all is said and done, one feels that only a beginning has 
been made in the achievement of what the author conceived to be the 
more particular object of his work, namely, the discovery of some 
variation that would act as a guide to the future course of rates, some- 
thing that might be of use to the ‘‘practical” man by way of pre- 
diction. 

The most outstanding result of the investigation is the demonstra- 
tion of the close connection in London between the follov^ing: 

(1) The difference between the floating rate and the 3 months’ 
discount rate at any one time and 

(2) The average rise or fall in the floating rate from the month 
named to the average of the next 2 months ; and likewise between the 
following : 

(1) The difference between the floating rate and the 6 months’ 
discount rate and 

(2) The average rise or fall in the floating rate from the month 
naiiied to the average of the next 5 months. 

The investigation of the degree of variation in (2) that may be 
expected to accompany a specified variation in (1) gives a statistical 
basis for predicting the future course of the floating rate. Taking 
into consideration also the rate of exchange between London and 
Paris, the author works out with the help of W. S. Gosset, by the 
method of “multiple correlation,” a somewhat more accurate formula 
for prediction of the future course of the floating rate. The formula, 
however, it is pointed out, cannot be directly applied to post-war 
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rates. In fact, all prediction from statistical material might be 
rendered futile from cosmic or political upheavals such as earthquakes 
or wars. The question also arises as to whether greater accuracy in 
prediction might not be obtained by taking into account the particular 
point in the business cycle at which one stands. In the present work 
no consideration at all was given to the phenomenon of the business 
cycle. 

The text of the study offers room for improvement. In some places 
there is a failure to explain with sufficient fullness and clarity the 
methods by which certain statistical results were obtained. On page 
43, summarizing the conclusions reached in the previous pages, it is 
said that the rises and falls in the future floating rates were corre- 
lated with the Paris and New York exchanges, and it was found that 
in many months of the year fairly high relationships exist. A dili- 
gent search, however, fails to show any such calculations in the pre- 
vious pages. On page 37 there are statements in the text that do not 
seem to conform to the accompanying statistical tables. For in- 
stance, it is said that in the first three months of the year high ex- 
change rates for London-New York go with high floating rates on 
money in London. But according to the table, the coefficients of corre- 
lation between the exchange rate and the floating rate for these three 
months are negative. This would indicate a high exchange rate with 
a low floating rate unless by ‘‘high” exchange rate is meant high from 
the English point of view, that is, the English pound sterling being 
worth a small number of dollars. This, however, is the opposite sense 
from that in which the term “high” was employed in other portions of 
the chapter. 

In his - discussion of exchange rates, Mr. Peake is somewhat diffi- 
cult to follow. He is at pains to point out that, in view of the 
statistics presented, “the orthodox theory of ‘foreign’ exchanges, ac- 
cording to which high rates of exchange go with low rates of interest 
and discount, does not always obtain.” But is it, according to the 
orthodox theory, a matter of significance so far as the connection with 
exchange rates is concerned, whether the absolute discount rates at^the 
points involved, say New York and London, are high or low? Is it not 
rather a question of the position of the two rates relative to one 
another? Thus a high discount rate in London compared with New 
York might raise the exchange rate in favor of London, but this very 
difference might set other forces in motion, such as the export of gold 
from New York to London, which would have the effect of reducing the 
London discount rate and raising the New York rate. 

W. O. Weypoeth. 

Johns Hopkins University, 
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tion in the analysis of death curves and life tables. Translated from the 
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(New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xv, 240.) 

Gini, C. Lezioni di statistica. (Padova: La Litotipo. 1923. Pp. xxiii, 
658. 52 lire.) 

Hulme, E. W. Statistical bibliography in relation to the growth of modern 
civilisation. (London: Butler & Tanner, Grafton & Co. 1923. Pp. 44. 
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JuLiN, A. Precis du cours dc statistique generate et appliquee. Fifth edi- 
tion. (Brussels: Albert Dewit. 1923. Pp. xiv, 278. 8 fr.) 

Kelley, T. L. Statistical method. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 
xi, 390. $4.) 

Textbooks on statistical methods by American authors have for long 
suffered by comparison with the English. Too many of them have been 
written from the viewpoint of the assembling of data and have devoted 
little space to analysis. The predominant spirit of our stetisficians has 
been that of the statistical office or census bureau and not that of the 
scientific investigator searching for causes or testing hypotheses. There 
has been a too frequent tendency for men in high places to scoff.at **mathe- 
matics.** In spite of this restricted view of the usefulness of the “higher*' 
analysis it is coming into use in this country and the group of students 
who* are studying mathematical statistics and applying their knowledge 
in various fields is growing rapidly. Professor Kelley’s book is an index 
of this development. Davenport’s text made available to American 
students a considerable body of Pearson’s work, and Arne Fisher’s book 
has more recently introduced them to the researches of continental, 
particularly Scandinavian, statisticians. Kelley’s book is avowedly an 
attempt to bring to them a more comprehensive treatment of Pearson's 
work in particular than has been available heretofore in one volmne. The 
book comprises thirteen chapters. The first two on tabulation and 
graphics are brief and somewhat sketchy, but sound. These are followed 
in order by chapters on averages, dispersion, the normal curve, com- 
parable measures, curve fitting, Pearsonian correlation, and functions in- 
volving it, other methods of measuring relationship, multiple correlation, 
a chapter of miscellanies and a final one on index numbers. 
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The author states in his preface that the book is intended in part to 
serve the needs of those who know little of higher mathematics but there 
are plenty of passages in it the understanding of which demands a con- 
siderable training in mathematics. This is much to be preferred over 
the too common practice of leaving out those parts requiring knowledge 
of mathematics or presenting formulas without giving the steps in their 
development so necessary to their proper use. 

The excellence of the book lies in the ground covered and in the author’s 
willingness to trace the mathematical development of each method. This 
has made the problem of writing such a book extremely difficult no ^oubt, 
because good pedagogy requires not only the proper development .of the 
subject-matter but illustrations of practical methods of computation. In 
this respect the book errs at times. For instance^ in the chapter on 
curve fitting, not a single example of actual computation i? given. Add- 
ing many such illustrations would no doubt have greatly increased the 
size of the book, but it would have added to its usefulness. In this 
respect Yule's text is distinctly better. 

The proof-reading on the book was apparently done somewhat hurried- 
ly. The following slips have been noted: (1) incorrect .references, 
pages 27, 31, 45, 153; slips in calculations, pages 63, 105, 107; typo- 
graphical errors, pages 48, 79 (two), 89, 92, 99 and 111 (three). 

Brucs D. Mudgett. 

KiKo^ W. I. Employment, hours, and earnings in prosperity and de- 
pression: United States, 1920-1922, (New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 474 West 24th St. 1923. Pp. 147. $3.) 

The dearth of comprehensive data on employment and unemployment 
has long been a serious handicap to students and social workers. W. H. 
Beveridge states in the preface to his standard work on Unemployment, a 
Problem of Industry that he was compelled “to leave the record of facts 
or their analysis incomplete, to give probabilities in place of searching 
for certainties, to turn back unsatisfied from whole fields of inquiry as 
fascinating as they are important." In recognition of the deplorable lack 
of knowledge concerning the total effect of a depression upon employment, 
the Committee on Unemployment and Business Cycles of the President's 
1921 Conference authorized a study of the situation treating all industries 
in a uniform manner. 

Professor King in a brief volume has presented in useful form the 
results of the task undertaken by the National Bureau of Economip Re- 
search, with the help of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates and 
the Bureau of the Census, for the purpose of ascertaining facts concerning 
changes in employment conditions in the United States that occurred 
between the peak of the boom in 1920 and the trough o*f the depression 
in the next year. 

Among the interesting results the following questions are answered: 
How is employment in different industries affected by the business cycle 
Do large or small concerns have greater stability of employment? How 
are hours, wage rates, and earnings affected by booms and depressions? 
In what industries are wages highest? Lowest? Hours longest? 
Shortest? Do workers move to the factories during the boom and back 
to the farm during the depression? What causes the steady drift from 
the farm to the city? How much wage Id^s is caused by a depression 
like that of 1921 ? 
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Questionnaires were used in gathering data from employees, employ- 
ers, and farmers through the voluntary assistance of private agencies, 
professors of economics, students and others. The number of well-filled 
schedules turned in by employees was not sufficient to constitute a very 
reliable 'Sample, 8,600 farmers' schedules were returned, and nearly 3,000 
records from employers, including practically complete data for the 
railways, were obtained. A large proportion of all returns received were 
found to rest upon estimates rather than actual records. The records 
secured came from employers who hire about one tenth of all the em- 
ployees in the United States. Since the proportion differed widely in 
different industries, a simple total or average of all the samples would 
be misleading. To secure significant results, it was necessary to weight 
all of the items according, to the importance of the fields they represent. 
The process, was to estimate the ratio of the total number of employees 
falling in the given category on August 16, 1920, to the number, who on 
the same date were working for the reporting employers, and then to 
multiply all items of earnings or hours by these ratios. In this manner, 
a record was obtained which portrays, as accurately as the data will 
permit, the results for the continental United States. The figures that 
appear in the tables are, therefore, not the totals of the samples sent in, 
but rather the estimated totals for the country as a whole. 

This study constitutes the first serious effort to measure the total 
volume of employment in any country. It treats positively of employ- 
ment rather than negatively of unemployment, and thus obviates the 
difficulties encountered by statisticians in getting satisfactory indexes 
of voluntary and involuntary unemployment. The volume of employ- 
ment is best measured by the number of employee hours actually worked, 
and not by the number of persons on the pay roll, nor by the total of 
wages and salary payments. A unit susceptible of statistical measure- 
ment may then be used — a week's work, a day's work, or .an hour's work 
for an employee. By this approach to the problem it is possible to 
ascertain changes in volume of employment and to measure definitely one 
of the effects of the business cycle upon the employees of the country. 

The three types of questionnaire used are reprinted in the body of the 
text. These would probably have been better relegated to an appendix, 
as they serve only for reference. Eighty-five of the 144< pages of text 
are taken up by the 76 tables and 11 charts used in presenting the data. 
The tabulations and charts are well arranged. The limitations and defi- 
ciencies of the original data and of the estimates based upon them are 
fully appreciated. For example it is stated in the introductory chapter 
concerning the reliability of material used in many of the tables: “True, 
in the fields of building and construction, other hand trades, and public 
and professional service, the samples are too small ta justify placing 
much faith in the estimates derived therefrom. The same may be said 
of the estimates for large-scale agricultural undertakings, and small- 
scale mining, transportation, financial, and personal-service enterprises." 
To the practical minded person who is skeptical of statistics a criticism 
that would be apt against the work as a whole is that it illustrates how 
well the skilful statistician can use a few figures (admitted to be estimates 
and not actual records) and arrive at important conclusions. 

The monograph is a ^d^tinctly valuable contribution, and is worthy 
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of recognition^ not only for its own conclusions but also as an example 
of applied sl^atistical methods. 

F. E. Wolfe. 

Krellmann^ P. I^as Judentum im Lichte der Statistik. (Hamburg: 
Deutschvolkische Verlagsanstalt. 1923. Pp. 32.) 

Laidlaw, W. Statistical sources for demographic studies of greater New 
York, 1920, (New York City: 1920 Census Committee. 1922. Pp. 
xlviii, 819.) 

Lloyd, D. W. and Barnett, A. P., editors. Business prospects year hook 
1923. (Cardiff: Business Statistics Co. 1923. Pp. 366. 10s. )‘ 

PoRZiG, C. T>ie Statistik im Industriehetrieh* Second edition, revised. 
(Stuttgart: Mutsche Verlagsbuchh. 1923. Pp. 46.) 

Schott, S. Statistik. Third edition. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1923.' Pp. 
128.) ‘‘ 

Tosi, V. Statistica metodologica ed applicata, ad uso degli istituti tecnici, 
istituti commerciali e persone colte. (Firenze: S. Lattes. 1923. Pp. 
168. 12 lire.) 

ViRQiLii, F. Statistica. Ninth edition, revised. (Milan: U. Hoepli. 1923. 
Pp. XX, 245. 750 1.) 

Winkler, W. Die Bedeutung der Statistik fiir den Schuts der nationalen 
Minderheiten. (Leipzig: F. Deuticke. 1923. Pp. 75.) 

Acme tables of bond values, showing net returns from 2 per cent to 10 per 
cent on bonds and other redeemable securities paying interest semi- 
aniiually; giving values accurate to the nearest cent on 1,000,000. (Bos- 
ton: Financial Pub. Co. 1923. Pp. 773.) 

Agricultural statistics of the state of Colorado, 1922. (Denver: State 
Board of Immigration. 1923. Pp. 63.) 

Annuaire ,general de la France et de Vetranger. (Paris: Lib. Larousse. 
1923. Pp."ll04. 40 fr.) 

Labour report, 1922. No. 13. (Melbourne, Australia: Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1923. Pp. 183.) 

Contains statistics of labor organizations, employers associations, fluc- 
tuations in employment, retail and wholesale prices, and rates of wages. 

Live stock and animal products statistics, 1922. (Ottawa: Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 1923. Pp. 122.) 

New Zealand. Statistical report on the industrial manufavutures, 1921-22 
(Pp. 64, 2s.). Statistical report on local government, 1921-22 (Pp. 
178, 3s. 6d.). Statistical report on trade and shipping, 1922 (Pp. 439, 
10s.). (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1923.) 

Statistique demographique de la ville d* Amsterdam jusqu*h Fannie 1921. 
(Amsterdam: Bureau Municipal de Statistique. 1923. Pp. 28.) 

Statistique du mouvement de la population, annees 19H h 1919. (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1922.) 

Siatistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz 1921. 80 Jahrgang. (Bern: A. 

• Francke. 1922. Pp. viii, .401. 4 fr.) 
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Statistics of public high schools, J919-19\20. Education Bureau bull., 1922, 
no. 37. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1923. 5c.) 

Die Todesursachen in den Jahren 1911-1920, (Bern: A. Francke. 1923. 
Pp. 28.) ' 

Die JVirtschaftskurve. Heft II and III, with indexes of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, (Frankfurt a. Main, Germany: Frankfurter Societats-Druck- 
erei. 1923. Price, Mk. 1.25 with exchange “Multiplikator’*.) 

Die Wirtschaftskurve (The Economic Trend) continues to be the most 
interestin|^ and reliable source of current data on Germany's industrial 
and economic life that we possess. Published quarterly by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, under the editorship of Ernst Kahn, it gives such a variety 
of aper^us as can be obtained in no other publication. 

The twb new volumes, the latter being for August, contain a number of 
instrpctive studies in such matters as the comparative profits of different 
industries through and since the war, with especially valuable resumes of 
the organization and activities of the “General Electric'* of Germany 
(“A. E. G.**) and of the Metallgesellschaft Seheideanstalt. Both num- 
bers contain also much of interest as to economic conditions in Austria 
since “sttibilization.** C. S. 
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Alvoed, C. W. Miisiseippi Valley problems and the American Revolution, Minn. 
Hist. Bull., Feb.'May, 1922. Pp. 13. Discusses speculatioii in western lands, 
before the Revolution, to show that anger over imperial plans for tne West 
formed a large element in the revolutionary psychology, particularly in Virginia. 

Appel, L. and Bleoen, T. C. Official encouragement of immigration to Minnesota 
during the territorial period, Minn. Hist. Bull., Aug., 1928. Pp. 87. Contains 
several documents which illustrate Minnesotans territorial activi^ in increasing 
population during the 50*8 by holding out inducements to imhiigralits. 

Buioham, a. P. Environment in the history of American agncvlture. Jour, of 
Geog., Feb., 1922. 

BtrcK, S. J. The story of the Grand Portage, Minn. Hist. Bull., Feb., 1928. 

Cornwall, G. M. An illustration for community management. Commonwealth 
Rev. Univ. Oregon, Apr.-July, 1923. Pp. 2. Outlines a plan for making the 
timber resources of Oregon continuous. Devised by the editor of The Timberman, 

Dale, E. E. The ranchman* s last frontier. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1928. 
Pp. 13. Describes the peculiar features of the cattle industry in Oklahoma 
between 1877 and 1889, and their influence upon other portions of the country. 
“Few better examples can be found of the changing of the industrial life of large 
areas by legislation that is manifested in the opening to settlement of the Okla- 
homa Indian reservations.” 

Edmonds, C. C.. Tendencies in the automobile industry. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 
1928. Pp. 20. 

Elliott, T. C. The Multan Road: its local history and significance. Wash. Hist. 
Quart., .July, 1923. Pp. 4. Briefly describes the origin of this highway between 
Walla Walla and “the Upper Country,” and the traffic that went over it after 
the discovery of gold in Idaho, Montana, and British Columbia. 

Gillette, J. M. Social and economic background of the University of North 
Dakota in the eighties of last century. Quart. Jour. Univ. North Dakota, July, 
1928. Pp. 20. A detailed, statistical account showing that North Dakota had 
“abounding natural resources and a population composed of the best physical 
and cultural strains of Europe and America”; that “the University when founded 
was needed to meet the actual requirements of the people,” and that it hc^d an 
adequate foundation in the spiritual and industrial resources of the state. 

Glenn, J. M. The industrial development of Illinois, Transactions of the Illinois 
State Hist. Soc., 1921. 

Howay, F. W. Early days of the maritime fur trade of the Northwest Coast, 
Canadian Hist. Rev., March, 1923. 

Kingston, C. S. Introduction of cattle into the Pacific Northwest. Wash. Hist. 
Quart., July, 1928. Pp. 28. Sets forth with frequent quotations the situation 
regarding livestock in the Oregon country during the various periods of the 
Spanish, the fur traders, and the pioneers. 

Lay, G. C. The Coronado Coal case and its eonsequenees, Iowa Law Bull., March, 
1928. 
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LtEUiJirD, W. G. The Lstuaur collection of American sketches in the Museum of 
Natural History at Havre, 8eine-InfSrieure. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1928. 
Pp. 26. Under “Notes and Documents.” Summarizes the career of the French 
naturalist and artist, Lesueur ; describes and clcussifies the sketches, which .portray 
with remarkable realism the American frontier during the period 1816-1837; and 
indicates their historical value. 

Libbt,.0. G. Some aspects of mid-west America. Minn. Hist. Bull., Feb.-May, 
1922. Pp. 46. Includes a brief survey of the industrial outlook and transporta- 
tion possibilities of the middle portion of North America. 

Dijcas, H. S. a document relating to Dutch immigration to Iowa in 181/6. Iowa 
JotAr. Hist. & Pol., July, 1928. Pp. 9. A translation of the rules adopted at 
Utre^t on December 25, 1846, by Hollanders planning to emigrate to the United 
States. Discovered accidentally in a mass of miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
for sale in the market square of Utrecht. 

Mebexess, N. D*. Historical material in Washington of value to the state. Miss. 
Vallejr Hist., Rev., Jurtfe, 1928. Pp. 7. Under “Notes and Documents.” Dis- 
cusses the Abundant source material available in the national archives for the 
early history of most of the states, outside the original thirteen, or for a history 
of transportation, of finance, or of justice. 

McIxtosk, W. a. Economic factors in Canadian history. Canadian Hist. Rev.,, 
March, 1928. 

Mitchex.1., J. Deep waterways movement — their origin and progress in Ontario. 
Ontario Hist. Soc. Papers and Records, vol. 19. 

M 0 DEE 1 .Y, H. V. Reminiscences of an H. B. C. fur trade factor. The Beaver (Mo. 
Pub. of the Hudson’s Bay Co.), Oct., 1921. Gives information regarding the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s trade in the Canadian Northwest to the fifties. Con- 
tinued for thirteen numbers. 

Nixox, H. G. The economic basis of the Populist miovement in Iowa. Towa. 
Jour. Hist. & Pol., July, 1923. Pp. 24. Discusses the hardships endured by Iowa 
farmers in the 90’s, and the favorable conditions that lessened their unrest more or 
less; finds the permanent effect of the Populist movement in Iowa to be the inten- 
sification of the agrarian policies of the major parties. 

Note, W. Neuere Entwicklungen in der weltwirtschaftlichen Stellun^ dex Vereinig- 
ten Staaten. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1923. Pp. 46. A scientific statement 
of American expansion in the last ten years in all important economic lines. 
Shows that the period of isolation is over, and points out various effects resulting 
from our rapid change from the status of an agricultural state to an industrial one. 

Shaxkok, F. a. The mercenary factor in the creation of the union army 1861-1865. 
Papftr given at Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Miss. Valley Hist. Assoc, at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, March 19-81, 1923. 

Sho|^wax.ter, W. J. Americans amazing railway traffic. Geog. Rev., April, 1928. 

VoELKEE, A. C. Hermiston as a community study. Commonwealth Rev. Univ. 
Oregon, Apr .-July, 1923. Pp. 12. Traces in detail the development of this town 
in the desert region of Oregon, where the annual rainfall is nine inches, since the 
passage by Congress in 1905 of the Umatilla Irrigation Project. 

Wjulkee, P. F. The industrial development of Kansas. Published in two parts by 
the University of Kansas, as Engineering Bull., No. 12. 

Weioizt, j. C. Living and religious customs of pioneers in western Indiana. Year 
Book of the Soc. of Indiana Pioneers for 1922. 

Youxo, F. G. The basis for distinctively higher Oregon community aims. Com- 
monwealth Rev. Univ. Oregon, Apr.-July, 1923. Pp. 18. An urgent plea for 
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direct constructive action in vitalizing and making progressive rural community ^ 
life, setting forth at the end six main objectives for such a movement. 

Development of cotton manufacturing in the United States, Commerce Mo., June, 
1923. Pp. 4. Contrasts conditions in the cotton industry in the South with 
those in the North, and gives reasons for the transfer of New Englland cotton 
interests to tlie South. “Mills can find cheaper labor which will work longer hours 
in the cotton-growing states than elsewhere,” and “the southern labor, also, is 
acquiring more skill from year to year.” 

To Nebraska in *67. Bull, of N. Y. Public Library, Feb., 1923. A diary of Erastus 
F. Beadle, publisher of Beadle’s dime novels. 

A steam’-wagon in Minnesota and Nebraska in 1860 and 1862. South Dakota Hist. 
Collections, vol. X, 1921. 

Ventures in wheat. The Palimpsest, Feb., 1923. Ap adaptation by the editor from 
J. M. D. Burrows’ Fifty Years in Iowa, telling of early speculation in this com- 
modity. 

From Vermont to V ermontville. Burton Hist. Collection Leaflet,' Jan., 1923. A 
letter and biographical sketch relating to the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester 
Cochrane in their emigration to Michigan in 1838. 

Economic History (Foreign) 

Andersox, B. M., Jb. How Germany can pay. a critique of the recent hook, 
“Qermany*s Capacity to Pay.” Econ. World, Sept. 8, 1923. Reprinted from the 
New York Times. Pp. 3. 

Axstey, Mrs. V. Some recent literature on finance and politics in India. Eco- 
nomica, June, 1923. 

Attwood, T. S. Primary products of New Zealand. United Empire, Aug., 1928. 

BmLUARD, W. I. Brazil — the promising land. Stone & Webster Jour., May, 1923. 

CoRBixo, E. I porti delV Italia meridionale. Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1923. Pp. 26. 
South Italian ports in their economic development. 

Davsox, E. T'he economic conference and the colonies. United Empire, July, 1928. 

Dextamaro, V. II commercio esiero dell* Italia durante la guerra. Giorn. d. Econ., 
June, 1923. Pp. 16. 

Dumbell, S. Organization of the cotton market in the eighteenth century. Econ. 
Jour., Sept., 1923. Pp. 12. \ 

Duran, P.' The economic and financial situation of France. Econ. Worl^, July 7, 
1923. Reprinted from Acceptance Bulletin, June, 1923. 

Eastman, M. Jacobinism and bolshevism. Queen’s Quart., July-Sept., 1923. 

VON Eckardt, H. Schicksal und Bedeutung der Industrie in der russischen Revolu- 
tion 1917 bis 1922, Archiv f. Sozialwls. u. Sozialpol., Band 61,. Heft 1, 1923. 

Ganoemi, L. La situazione economico-finanziaria dell* Italia nel discorso del Ministro 
delle Finanze. Riv. Bancaria, May, 1923. Pp. 21. 

Gothein, E. Einige N euerscheinungen auf dem Oebiet der Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 
Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpol., Band 60, Heft 4, 1923. 

Griffin, C. E. The future of our creditor position. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1923. 

Guida, U. Le cLSsociazioni e opere cristiane in Italia per Vaasistenza degli emigrantu 
Riv. Internaz., July, Aug., 1923. Pp. 10; 13. Devoted entirely to the “Opera 
Bonomelli,” of whose history it is a very convenient survey. 

Hodges, C. Japan and the economics of disaster. Annalist, Sept. 10, 1928. Pp. 1* 
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Kobst, K. Soeidle TfydanneUer indtnfor ErhervtUvet. Nat. Sk. Tids., nos. 8 and 4, 
1928. Pp. 42. Analyzes and discusses recent attempts to organize production and 
distribution on a more democratic basis. 

Kowai.ew8ky^ M. La constitueidn econdmica de CataUina y del lato Aragon^ Rer. 
Nacional de Economia, afio XIV, num. 43, 1923. 

Likssb, a. Sur la $ituation financUre et monStaire du Reich t quelquet opinione 
allemandee, L’Econ. Fran 9 ., Aug. 11, 1928. 

Mabtchekko. Le rSgime agraire en Rueeie, eon passS, et eon prieent. L'Econ. 
Fran^., July 28, Aug. 18, and Sept. 16, 1923. 

Mabtin, P. F. The financial eituation in Mexico. Finan. Rev. Rev., Sept., 1923. 
Pp. 9. 

Met, C. V. Datoe para la hietoria econdmica de la colonizacidn eepa/hola. Rev. 
Nacional de Economia, afio VIII, num. 44. Pp. 44. 

Michi^ls, R. jUlemente zur Oeechichte der Riickwirkung dee wirtechaftlichen und 
geeel}8chaftlichen Milieue auf die Literatur in Italien. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. 
Sozialpol., Rand 60, Heft 3, 1923. 

Prato, G. Vereo.il riprietina della liberty locativa. Rev. di Pol. Econ., July- Aug., 
1923. Pp. 14. The first effects of the relation of Italian legislation on houses 
and rents. 

R]^oxier, P. La eituation dconomique de la Hongrie, L’Econ. Fran^., June 9, 1928. 

Robixsok, I>. R. Britieh inveetment trust e. Supplement to Commerce Reports, 
April 16, 1923. Pp. 34. 

Secretan, P. La vie dconomique en Allemagnei la question dee ealairee d valeur 
conetante. L’Econ. Fran^., Sept. 16, 1923. Pp. 2. 

See, H. Remarquee eur le caractdre de Vinduetrie rurale en Prance et lee causes de 
eon extension au XV III e eUcle, Rev. Hist., Jan.-Feb., 1923. 

SoTEDA, J. The economic eituation in Japan. Econ. Jour., June, 1923. 

Tawxey, R. H. Sixteenth-century religioue thought. I. Jour. .Pol. Econ., Aug., 
1923. 

Thompson, J. W. Crown lands in feudal Germany. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1923. 
Economic position of Finland. Commerce Mo., Aug., 1923. • 

Significance of recent financial progress in Italy. Commerce Mo., July, 1923. 

r 

' Agricultural Economics 

. (Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 

Auoe-Laribe, M. La production agricole. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., March-April, 1928. 
Pp. 11. Quantity of principal crops produced before and since the World War 
given, together with aids for increasing production. 

Buchanan, D. H. The rural economy of Japan. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1928. 
Pp. 84. A discussion of size of holdings, tenure, utilization of land, incomes, 
methods used, and modes of living. 

Cannan, E. The agricultural inquiry. Econ. Jour., June, 1923. Pp. 6. A criti- 
cism of the Agricultural Tribunal of investigation of British agriculture. 

CoNACHER, H. M. Agrarian reform in Eastern Europe. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 
Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 16. Reforms in land systems and holdings are considered. 

CosTANZO, G. The principal types of agricultural cooperative society in Italy. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan.-March, 1923. Pp. 30. An outline of the character- 
istics and development of the five principal groups of cooperative societies in Italy. 
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Daoe^ H. The new legislation on chambers of agriculture in Germany. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., April-June, 1928. Pp. 11. A summary of present-day organization 
of the chambers of agriculture in Germany in so far as regulated by legislation. 
Purposes, elegibility of members, activities, etc., are given. 

Englund, E. Fallacies of a plan to fki prices of farm products by government 
control of the exportable surplus. Jour. Farm Econ., April, 1923. Pp. 16. An 
argument opposing fixing prices of farm products. 

Estcoubt, R. The American farmer problem. Annalist, Aug. 20, 1923. Pp. 2. 
A contrast of Old World and New World farming and the problem of wheat 
supply. 

Friday, D. The recovery of agriculture. Am. Rev. Rev., Aug., 1923. Pp. /S. An 
analysis of the farmers economic situation and his optimistic outlook. 

Galpiit, C. J. The country life movement in the United States. Intern. Rev. Agri. 
Econ., July-Sept., 1923. Pp. 21. A discussion of the rise of the country life 
movement, its problems, and outlook. 

Gardn-er, C. Agricultural cooperation. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Cir. No. It, July, 
1923. Pp. 6.5. A selected and annotated reading list of literature on agricultural 
cooperation. 

GcMLDnsrcir, A. Wool supplies and consumption. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
July, 1923. Pp. 8. World’s supply and consumption for 1922 and 1923. 

Grimes, W. E. The problem of interest and rent in cost determination. Jour. Farm 
Econ., Apr., 1923. Pp. 7. An argument in favor of listing interest and rent as 
separate items in cost determination. 

Haas, G. C. Farm labor supply and business. Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1923. Pp. 
3. The accuracy of estimates of farmer reporters and farm labor conditions in 
relation to business cycles. Two figures are given. 

Hanuey, R. E. a grower^ 8 marketing machine. Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1923. 
Pp. 6. The facilities for marketing fruits and vegetables are outlined. 

Haslam, J. H. a farm crisis in Western Canada. Am. Rev. Rev., July, 1923. 
Pp. 6. The economic and political problems of western Canadian farmers are 
discussed. 

Hildebrakd, K. The central cooperative banks of the rural and agricultural 
cooperative societies in Germany. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., July-Sept., 1923. 
Pp. 26. The organization, operation, function, legal farm, capitalization, credit, 
etc., are explained. 

JoRTEScu-SisESTi, G. Share tenancy in Rumania. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., April- 
June, 1923. Pp. 16. Origin and development of share tenancy in Rumania. 

Lacy, M. G. Food control during forty-six centuries, Sci. Mo., June, 1923. Pp. 16. 
A review of attempts by governments to limit prices in nine countries. 

Lorexzoitia, G. Latifundia in Sicily and their possible transformation. IntCrn. 
Rev. Agri. Econ., July-Sept., 1923. Pp. 34. A description of Sicily and her 
large estates and a prophecy that tree planting and improved cereal culture will 
transform the estates. 

Long, Viscoukt. Prospect of agricultural land. Finan. Rev. Rev., June, 1928. 
Pp, 6. Possible utilization of farm land in New England. 

Lxtckett, j. D. Doing something for the farmer. Am;. Rev. Rev., Aug., 1928. 
Pp. 4. A plea for carefully planned investigational work in solving agricultural 
problems. The work in New York is cited. 

pRESTox, H. H. Recent developments in Iowa agricultural finance. Jour. Am. 

Bankers Assoc., Sept., 1923. Pp. 4. Difficulties in financing farmers during the 
^ last few years, and how the difficulties were thet. 
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Trice, H. B. PoisihUitUa of improving marketing through better organization. 
Jour. Farm £con., July, 1923. Pp. 18. A study of the number and type of 
marketing units between producer and consumer. 

Roberts, G. JE. tf we fixed a wheat price. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., Sept.,* 1928. 
Pp. 4. An argument opposing price fixing by legislation. 

Tatxoe, C. C. a statiatical analysis of farm management data. Jour. Farm £con., 
July, 1923. Pp. 10. Suggested statistical methods are given. 

Tekkt, L. S. Measures taken to facilitate agricultural cooperation in the United 
States, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., April-June, 1923. Pp. 8. A review of federal 
legislation on agricultural cooperation, and scope and extent of agricultural 
cofiperation in the United States. 

Tomliksok, F. L. The cultivation of allotments in England and Wales during the 
war. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ;, April-June, 1928. Pp. 68. History of the allot- 
ment movement, before the World War and during the war, legislative measures, 
and general results achievjed. Nine tables are given. 

Ulm, a. H. Australia turns to cotton. Am. Rev. Rev., July, 1923. Pp. 4. An 
account of the present cotton boom in Australia with many official comments. 

Velabdee, J. G. Itand settlement in the Argentine Republic. Intern. Rev. Agri. 
Econ., April-June, 1923. Pp. 22. A history of land settlement and a glance 
at the present situation. 

Virtue, G. O. Legislation for the farmer si packers and grain exchanges. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., Aug., 1923. Pp. 18. A review of the Packer and Stockyard, Future 
Trading, and Grain Futures, acts. 

Youno, F. G. Realization of cooperation, fellowship and life enrichment in the 
Oregon rural community. Commonwealth Rev. of Univ. of Oregon, Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 18. An analysis of the social and economic conditions of the rural folk. 

Is British agriculture worth while? Round Table, June, 1923. Pp. ^2. An argu- 
ment in favor of big business and state aid in agriculture. 

Jordreformen i Finland dr 1922, Soc. Med., no. 6, 1923. Pp. 5. A favorable 
account of the Finnish land reform measures of 1922, aiming at a wider distribu- 
tion of land ownership and the encouragement of agriculture. 

Provident land clubs in Spain. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., July-Sept., JL923: Pp. 16. 
A general account of the provident land clubs, their history, characteristics, aims, 
and their application. 

Railways and Transportation 

• (Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 

AcwoRTit, W. M. Railway grouping in England. Harvard Bus, Rev., July, 1923. 
Pp. 8. Brief comparison of the railway consolidation situation in England and 
the* United States, from the British point of view. 

Beter, O. S., Jr. The employee morale problem of our railroads. Ry. Age, Oct. 18, 
1923. Pp. 8. 

Bibbixs, J. R, Railroads — the arteries of commerce. Proc. Am. Soc. of Civil 
Engineers, Sept., 1923. Pp. 16. Past and probable future growth of trans- 
portation needs in the United States. With diagrams. 

Birch, H. A revelation in railway fares, English Rev. (London), July, 1928. 
Pp. 6. Because of motor competition, suggests passenger fare schedules based 
on train speed. 

Buddek, F. H. Railways of India a^t revised statieties. Ry. Age, Oct. 6; 18; 
1928. Fp* 8; 8. 
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CoxE, J. W. The rising tide of tcunes. Norfolk & Western Mag., Oct., 1923. Pp. 2, 

CaowuEY, P. E. The 'proposed new trunk line, Chicago to New York. Ry. Rev., 
Oct. 13, 1923. Pp. 2. Proposed consolidation by which New York Central will 
have new line to Chicago, 40 miles shorter than its present main: route with map. 

Dozier, H. D. Why do not college men enter railroading? Ry. Age, July 7, 1923. 
Pp. 2. An appeal for closer cooperation between the colleges and the railroads. 

Gorbt, J. W. National Transportation Institute's plan for organized work, Ry. 
Rev., Oct. 6, 1923. Pp. 3. 

Henry, R. S. Some freight rates are too low. Nation’s Bus., Oct., 1923. Pp. 2. 
Discussion of certain class rates. 

Hines, W. D. The relationship of the Burlingtovr-Oreat-N orthern-Northern Paci- 
fic group to the federal railroad consolidation law. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 
1923. Pp. 16. History of the group, with map. Analysis of consolidation prin- 
ciples as applicable to this group. 

Kearney, E. J. Transportation — the master key to progress. Ry. Age, Oct. 13, 
1923. Pp. 4. 

LnsssE, A. Sur Vindustrie des chemins de fer. L’Econ. Fran^., Aug. 18, 1923. Pp. 8. 

Morse, C. A. Some disadvantages of compulsory consolidation. Ry.*Agc, July 28, 
1923. Pp. 2. 

Min-EiNix, S. W. The railway shop of 40 years ago — and today. Ry. Rev., July 14, 
1923. Pp. 2. 

Porte, M. 1/es transports. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., March-April, 1923. Pp. 12. 

Potter, M. W. The railroads and the coal industry, Ry. Age, July 7, 1923. Pp. 5. 
Dissenting opinion of Commissioner Potter in assigned coal car case. 

Sanders, T. H. The essential foots of railway valuation. Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 
1923. Pp. 6. Brief summary of valuation work and possible results. 

Slater, J. E. Z. C. C, statistics and operating efficiency. Ry. Age, July 21, Sept. 7, 
1928. Pp. 3; 3. Operating statistics as a guide to efficiency and earning power; 
value of the several factors of performance. 

Soule, G* The railroad alternative. New Repub., Sept. 12, 1923. Pp. 8. Advo- 
cates some form of nationalization. 

Splawn, W. M. W. Valuation and rate regulation by the railroad commission 
of Texas. Jour, of Pol. Econ., Oct., 1923. Pp. 33. Critical review of valuation 
principles as applied to the railways of Texas. 

Stevenson, G. S. Rehabilitation of New England roads. Savings Bank Jour., 
Aug., 1923. Pp. 8. Comment on report of Joint New England Railroad Com- 
mittee. 

Wendt, E. F. Federal valuation. Ry. Age, July 28, 1928. Pp^ 2. 

Wheeler, H. Assigned car rule at the bar. Nation’s Bus., Oct., 1920. Pp* 2. 
Present status of I. C. C. ruling forbidding preferential assignment of coal cars 
to mines supplying coal to railways. 

Williams, W. H. Physical statistics and economical operation. Ry. Age, Aug. 11» 
1923. Pp. 8. Physical and financial railway statistics compared. 

Worley, J. S. Consolidation of railroads should be voluntary. Ry. Rev., Aug. H* 
1923. Pp. 3. 

Commission prohibits assigned car practice. Ry. Age, July 7, 1928. Pp. 5. Ma- 
jority opinion in an important decision, in which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission overturns a long standing and authorized practice. 
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•Formal completion of Alaska Railroad. Ry. Rev., July 28, 1923. Pp. 2. Our only 
government railway, 471 miles long, described, with map. 

From 18S4 to 192S in locomotive history. Ry. Rev., Aug. 4, 1923. Pp. 4. 

Imperialisfrif intrigue , and the Chinese Eastern. Ry. Age, Aug. 11, 1923. Pp. 4. 
Results of Franco-Chinese control. 

The Institute of Transport’s educational program^ Ry. Age, Sept. 1, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Outline of courses of study offered by British society. 

The organization amd operation of the hoard of discipline, Victorian Government 
Railway. Ry. Gaz. (I^ondon), Oct. 5, 1923. Pp. 2. 

President CooUdge on transportation questions. Ry. Rev., Aug. 11, 1923. Pp. 3. 

The railways of the Netherlands East Indies. Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 17, 1923. 
Pp. 3. With maps and illustrations. 

Three years of railroad operation under the Transportation act. Ry. Rev., July 21, 
1923. Pp. 4. A review issued by the Association of Railway Executives. 

What are our railways worth? Indus. Digest, Aug., 1923. Pp. 3. Railway capital 
securities compared with tentative valuation of railway property by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Valuation situation to date. 

Shipping 

(Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets) 

Bu^ckall., a. C. British merchant marine turning to oil. Nautical • Gaz., Sept. 1, 
1923. P. 1. Motorship building; steamship conversion from coal to oil burners; 
comparative costs of operation. 

CiiAMB£Bi.AiK, E. T. 2'he Australian government’s merchant fleet. Commerce Re- 
ports, Sept. 24, 1923. P. 1. Financial results of operation of Australian govern- 
ment fleet in last two years. Proposed reorganization in bill now before Parlia- 
ment. 

Fabee!.!., J. a. a way out for our merchant marine. Nation’s Bus., Aug., 1923. 
Recommends cooperation between American and foreign competing lines, in elimin- 
ation of surplus tonnage; and the sale, to foreigners, of American-built ships in 
excess of our needs, at current world prices. Advocates a liberal and friendly 
attitude on the part of the government to foreign shipping, to insure same attitude 
abroad for American shipping. 

. The world’s shipping equipment. Pacific Marine Rev., July, 1923. 

Pp. 8. Reprint of address before the Tenth National Foreign Trade Convention 
at New Orleans. Comprehensive survey of factors affecting the shipping industry 
in general, and the United States war-built fleet in particular. 

Geeoo, E. S. The business significance of oil-burning ships. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Oct., 1923. Pp. 6. The growth of oil-burning steam and motor tonnage. Possi- 
ble effect on future level of freight rates and on British shipping supremacy. 

Philipfar, G. The French mercantile marine. Fairplay, Aug. 16, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Survey of post-war position of French merchant marine: difficulties in way of 
successful operation. 

Speab, C. H. San Francisco harbor. Pacific Marine Rev., Aug., 1923. Pp. 3. 
Present conditions and projected improvements. 

The effects of the Panama Canal on the movement of the world’s commerce. Econ. 
World, July 21, 1923. Pp. 3. Republished from Monthly Review of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif., June, 1923. Analysis, by trade routes and 
by commodities, of the growing traffic through the Panama Canal. Increased 
intercoastal traffic. 
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Memorial to the 8. Shipping Board. Pacific Marine Rev., Sept., 1928. Pp. 4; 
Arguments by the Portland, Oregon, Chamber of Commerce in favor of the sale 
of Shipping Board fleet to private owners. 

World shipping situation. Commerce Reports, Aug. 27, 1923. Ppl 3. Semii-annual 
survey of shipping, including consideration of changes in freight rates, ship 
prices, laid*up tonnage, size of merchant marines and volume of foreign trade. 

Commerce 

(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 

Akdersok, B. M., J&. Agricultural credits and codperative marketing. Chaise Econ. 
Bull., Aug. 10, 1928. Pp. 85. Farmers’ difficulties caused by world’6 lack of 
economic equilibrium. Suggests remedies, but states that cooperative marketing 
will not solve problem. 

Auo£-LABiBig, M. Le marchS de la viande. Rev. des Etudes Cooperatives, April- 
June, 1928. Pp. 18. Intensive study of organization • of French livestock market 
in an attempt to find reasons for price levels and variations. 

Bmtirs, A. R. The effect on trade of funding the floating debt. Economica, June, 
1923. Pp. 5. Shows that funding operations did not adversely affect trade in 
Great Britain. 

Desantis, M. II dazio di importazione sul riso in Italia. Rif. Soc., May- June, 1928. 
Pp. 9. 

FaissELUk-VELiA., G. La questions zolfifera siciliana. I capisaldi della rivoluzione 
della crisi e'Vaocordo con V America. Riv. Internaz., July, 1923. Pp. 10. Counsels 
the Italian sulpher producers to reform their industry and not depend excessively 
on the agreement with American producers. 

Giokoux, C. J. Politique douanUre et traitSs de commerce. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
Mprch-April, 1923. Pp. 14. Study of recent French customs policy and commer- 
cial treaties. 

Gotheix, G. La^ relaciones commercudes de AlemarUa con la Alemania eon 
la AmSriea latina. Rev. Econ. Argentin€^ April-May, 1928. Pp. 18. Discusses 
trade relations between Germany and Latin-America, with particular reference 
to Argentina and Chile. 

Haussleiter, D. Der Oedanke der Auta/rkie als Leitsatz der a/uewdrtigen Bandels- 
politik und seine Begriind/ang. Jahrb. f. Nationaldk. u. Stat., March, 1923. Pp. 48. 
A critical historical study of national self-sufficiency as a guiding principle in the 
development of foreign trade policies of nations. Traces influence from earliest 
times. 

Katdek, E. M. Russians home trade reviving. Annalist, Aug. 28, 1928.* Pp. 2. 
Describes development of the Russian trade exchanges, which have been gradually 
kicreasing their activities since middle of 1922. 

Klein, J. Why bother with foreign trade f System, Oct., 1923. Pp. 8. Give argu- 
ments for entering export field. 

Lewin, E. The North-West Compamy and the fur trade. United Empire, June, 
1923. Pp. 3. Brief historical sketch of the North-West Company. 

Merritt, J. K. Empire trade, and how to develop it. United Empire, June, 1928. 
Pp. 7. Account of discussion concerning British colonial trade promotion, which 
took place at meeting of Royal Colonial Institute. 

Olivier, M. Le commerce exUrieur. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., March-April, 1928. Pp. 27. 
Compares statistics of French foreign trade in 1922 '\^th those of 1918 and 1921. 

Payen, E. Le eafit sa production et sa consommation. L’Econ. Fran^., May 12, 
1928. Pp. 2. Gives statistics of coffee exports and imports by countries. 
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. U4tain et son marchS. L’Econ. Fran^., Sept. 8, 1923. Pp. 2, Gives 

account of world market for tin. 

. Uinduatrie de la soie en France en 19^^. L’Econ. Fran^., May 6, 1923. 

Pp. 2. Ad article dealing with the production and exportation of silk manu- 
factures in France, supplementing a previous exposition of the raw product. 

Picard, M. La Ugialalion commerciale interne. Kev. d’Econ. Pol., March-April, 
1923. Pp. 7. R6sum^ of recent French domestic trade legislation, particularly 
the new patent laws and regulation of exchange operations and illicit speculation. 

Welch, R. L. The petroleum field. The Annals, July, 1923. Pp. 4. States that 
danger of petroleum supply becoming inadequate will be obviated if nations follow 
opon-door policy regarding capital for investment. 

Wheeler, H. What happened to sugar. Nation’s Bus., July, 1923. Pp. 3. Popu- 
lar article upon sugar situation. 

Our ‘‘unfafoorahle’^ trade balance. Indus. Digest, July, 1923. Pp. 2. Gives export 
arfd import statistics, and states that “our ability to continue importing more 
than we export for a considerable period of time without giving foreign creditors 
a claim upon our gold reserve is explained by the accumulation of credits in our 
favor since 1913, which have not been fully offset.” 

United States trade with trans-Pacific countries. Commerce Mo., Aug., 1923. Pp. 10. 
Declares that trade with trans-Pacific countries, which in 1922 amounted to 21 
per cent of total U. S. foreign trade is fundamentally sound. 

World trade in tea. Commerce Mo., Sept., 1923. Pp. 8. Statistical study of pro- 
duction and consumption of tea, 1909-1922. 


Public Utilities 

(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Bauer, J. The Supreme Court and reproduction value in rate making. Nat. Munic. 
Rev., Sept., 1923. Pp. 3. Recent Southwestern Bell decision did not erect re- 
production cost as the determinative basis of valuation. .Valuation dilemma 
cannot be solved until a permanent basis is reached, preferably actual investment, 
but, if necessary, a reproduction basis as a starting point and actual investment 
thereafter. 

Chase, F. L. The exhaustion of our natural gas. Gas Age-Record, June 16, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Supply of natural gas rapidly being exhausted through a rate structure 
which does not encourage economy or a wise distribution of consumption. 

Chexert, C. F. The economic capitaliz^ition of a public utility company. Annalist, 
June 11, 1923. Pp. 2. In general, bond issues should provide between 60 and 
TO per cent of capital requirements, remainder to be met about equally by common 
and preferred stock. Demonstration of how return on common stock is dependent 
on proportion of bonds and preferred stock. i 

• 

Colton, J. W.« Detroit’s street railways. Aera, July, 1923. Pp. 14. Discussion 
of various advantages enjoyed by Detroit’s municipal railways which are thought 
to account -for results of first year’s operation. 

Eisenmenoer, H. E. Straight lines as rate curves. Elec. World, June 2, 1923. 
Pp. 6. A method which simplifies the representation of electric rates. 

Fooo, P. M. Four years of rminicipal railway ownership in Seattle. Elec. Ry. Jour., 
Aug. 4, 1923. Pp. 3. Difficulties encountered and present problexuatical situation. 

Guernsey, N. T. The Missouri rate case. Bell Telephone Quart., July, 1923. Pp. 
8. A careful statement of Supreme Court findings in this case. “Cost of repro- 
duction is a factor that must be taken into account,” but “it does not furnish 
an arbitrary measure of the value of a utility.” 
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Ha&kxx8s^ L. T. a review of New York*s transit situation. Elec. Ry. Jour., 
Oct. 6, 1923. Pp. 6. Member of New York (City) Transit Commission finds the 
local situation one of increasingly greater difficulty. 

Kei.i. 000 ,* C. W. Financing public utilities* Stone & Webster Jour., June, 1928. 
Pp. 10. Relationships of management, financier and engineer in plant con- 
struction. 

Knight, P. O. Some suggestions for the solution of rate-making troubles. Stone & 
Webster Journ., July, 1923. Pp. 7. Regulation lacks independence of action; 
either commissioners should be appointed for life and be well paid or a form of 
arbitration, here outlined, should displace commission regulation. 

Laxodok, W. C. The early corporate d&velopment of the telephone* Bell' Tele- 
phone Quart., July, 1923. Pp. 20. Corporate development from early “Bell 
Patent Association” to present American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Maltbis, W. H. The theory and practice of public utility valuation* Aera, July, 
Aug., Sept., 1923. Pp. 16; 6; 10. Final instalments miseries of comprehensive 
articles. 

McGrath, W. H. Public ownership of utility securities* Stone & Webster Jour., 
Aug., 1923. Pp. 7. Advantages — to utility, investor and community of customer 
ownership of utility securities. 

Muepht, E. J. Traffic and earnings increase* Aera, July, 1923. Pp. 3. Con- 
densed summary of salient statistics in electric railway field. Increased traffic 
must, if possible, compensate for increasing operating costs. Average fare has 
declined from 7.11 cents in January, 1922, to 7.08 cents in April, 1928. 

St. CiAiR, L. The great Saginaw failure* Aera, Sept., 1923. Pp. 6. Two years’ 
experience with buses as sole means of transportation has led to return to trolley 
service. 

SiHPflON, J. Recent decisions on rates charged for public utility service* Gas 
Age-Record, July 21, 1923. Pp. 2. 

. Underlying principles governing commission decisions* Gas Age- 

Record, Aug. 18, 1923. Pp. 4. Based on orders and decisions of last two years. 

. Valuation of public utilities* Gas Age-Record, June 30, 1923. Pp. 8. 

Digest of recen| cases. 

Spttba, H. C. Local vs* state control* Gas Age-Record, July 21, 1923. Pp. 6. 
Various possible forms of regulation. Superiority of state control. 

Stoffel, T. H. Interurban possibilities from freight business* Aera, Aug., 1923. 
Pp. 6. Interurbans can best find relief from their present straitened circum- 
stances by developing a far-reaching freight service. 

Topping, V. Economic fields of trolley car cmd bus. Elec. Ry. Jour., Aug. 25, 1923. 
Pp, 8. Comparative costs per route-mile for safety cars, trolley buses and au^o 
bttises. Selection of type a matter of density of traffic. 

Upson, L. D. Municipal ownership in Detroit. Nat. Munic. Rev., Sept., 1923. Pp. 
8. Creditable progress has been made during the first year of municipal opera- 
tion, but the real test remains with the future. 

Bars ruinous competition* Aera, Aug. 23, 1923. Pp. 7. Two Illinois Supreme Court 
decisions in which necessity of protecting existing utility business from irre- 
sponsible or undesirable competition is emphatically affirmed. 

Chicago* s unified transit plan revived* Elec. Ry. Journ., July 14, 1928. Pp. 4. 
Summary of special report suggesting means of unifying and improving Chicago’s 
transportation service. 

More railways using buses* Aera, Oct., 1923. Pp. 8. Increasing number of electric 
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railways are operating auxiliary buses with a view to furnishing a unified and 
economical local transportation service. 

Pro/. Hale, Mr., Malthie and Mr. Harte. Aera, Aug., 1923. Pp. 5. Views of Pro- 
fessor Hale and W. H. Maltbie as to relationship of earning power to value. 

Proven improvements available for bettering operation. Elec. Ry. Jour., July 7, 
1928., P. 1. Forty-one economy and betterment measures suggested for consid- 
eration of electric railway managers. 

Railways loaded with tojxes. Aera, Oct., 1923. Pp. 8. An analysis of tax burden 
of electric railways, based on experience of 113 companies. Taxes and imposts 
repfesent approximately 9.6 per cent of operating revenues of these companies. 

Report of executive secretary. Aera, Oct., 1923. Pp. 29. Includes extensive list 
of investigations and compilations made by statistical staff of American Electric 
Railway Association. 

Report, on bus operation. Aera, Oct., 1923. Pp. 12. Summary of experience of 17 
electrjc railways with bus operation, including reasons for inauguration of bus 
service, types of service and rates of fare. 

The residence consumer — what he costs and what he is worth. Elec. World, June 2, 
1923. Pp.^3. Need for more cost data on this class of user of electric service. 

Valuation and prices. Aera, Oct., 1923. Pp. 8. Summary by Valuation Committee 
of American Electric Railway Association of valuation situation to-day, as in- 
dicated by recent court and commission decisions. No immediate or far-reaching 
recession of price level is expected. 

Accounting 

(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 

Aal, K. Warehouse cost accounting. Pace Student, Sept., 1923. Pp. 5. 

Baxo, I. Regnskabsf bring : Landbruget. Nat. ok. Tids., nos. 3 and 4, 1923. Pp. 13. 
The need of accounting methods on the farm, particularly from the point of view 
of taxation. 

Cabsox, G. C. Elimination of intercompany profits in consolidated statements. 
Jour. Account., July, 1923. Pp. 5. Illustrated with simple figures. 

Cole, W. M. A problem in joint costs. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1923. Pp. 10. 
One of the most interesting problems of accounting, which has also a decided 
economic aspect, has to do with the distribution of overhead for joint cost goods. 
Typical methods of procedure are presented and analyzed, and the resulting 
principles deduced. 

Darxell, R. W. Increased profits through control of cost. Management and 
Administration, Sept., 1923. Pp. 4. Methods of production and routing. 

Frazer, G. E. Controlling a business with a budget. System, June, 1923. Pp.,8. 

The budget that’ best brings control is not one which deals with the future solely 
on the figures of the past. Other necessary features are discussed. 

Hermaxx, C. C. Three points of attack on production costs. Indus. Manag., July, 
1928. Pp. 6. Analyzing the product, the plant, and the interrelationship of 
operations. 

House, J. A. Your cost policies from your banker's viewpoint. Factory, June, 
1923. Pp. 8. Policies in regard to labor costs, prorating overhead and figuring 
depreciation in preparing financial statements. 

Howard, T. W. Is our investment in cost accounting profitable? II. Whal the 
different cost methods are. Factory, Sept., 1923. Pp. 3. Brief summary of six 
of the most common cost finding methods. 
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JoHKBOx^ G. H. Amortization and depreciation in public service corporations.. 
Jour. Account., July, 1923. Pp. 8. The problem of proper provision for depre- 
ciation of public service corporations and the amortization of book cost of limited- 
terni franchises. The question of reversion of balance-sheet figures to harmonize 
with appraisal values. 

Lickel, H. H. Conditions peculiar to the import business. Pace Student, Sept., 
1923. Pp. 4. Accounting methods for importers. 

Matherlit, W. J. Proposed taxation of stock dividends. Jour. Account., Aug., 
1923. Pp. 7. Sound and unsound measures relative to taxation of stock dividends 
and corporate earnings. 

Moss, A. G. Treatment of appreciation of fixed assets. Jour. Account., Sept., 1923. 
Pp. 19. In the accounts and balance sheet and for income tax purposes. 

Rhodes, J. E. Selling securities to employees. Jour. Account., Aug., 1923. Pp. 7. 
Benefits and difficulties of the plan of corporations selling stock to their employees. 
Contains brief outlines of the methods of large representative organizations. 

ViERLiKO, F. The Franklin trust. Jour. Account., July, 1923. Pp. 12. Reviews 
the value of service rendered by long-time accumlilating trust funds. 

Report of committee on standardization of cost factors of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. Bull. Nat. Wool Mnfrs., April, 1923. Pp. 24. The 
purpose of the report is not to set up standards of cost, but to present an inter- 
pretation and classification of the elements, or factors, of cost which lead to the 
Introduction of standardized and more accurate accounting methods. 


Business Management 

Ames, E. E. More output i lower costs*, control. Manag. and Admin., Sept., 1923. 

Barber, J. H. How the Walworth Company looks ahead. II and III. Manag. 
and Admin., July, Aug., 1923. Pp. 4; 6. 

Boomer, L. M. ' How we fitted Ford^s principles to our business. System, Oct., 
1923. Pp. 4. 

Cole, A. H. The proposed truth in fabric’* law impartially examined. Bull. Nat. 
Assoc. Manfrs., April, 1923. 

CoxoER, L. J. The tis’-up of sales and production. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1923. 

CooKLEY, H. The control of an industry in the business cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
July, 1923. Reprinted in Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1923. 

Filen-e, E. a. More sales; more satisfied customers — but smaller stocks. System, 
Sept., 1923. 

Hall, K. The planning department ols an instrument of executive control. Bull. 
Taylor Soc., June, 1923. 

Kimball, D. S. The organization of modern industry. Manag. and Admin., July, 
1928. Pp. 8. 

Kixg, W. I. Safeguarding industry by stabilizing employment. Bull. Taylor Soc., 
June, 1923. 

Kixosburt, F. a. Grading the of ice job. V, Practical use of specifications and 
gradings. Admin., June, 1928. 

Korxhauser, a. W. Psychological tests for business. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1923. 

Lcmu), C. B. Visualized management control. Manag. and Admin., Sept., 1928. 
Pp. 4. 
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IjOVETt, R. F. Present tendencies in personnel practice. Indus. Manag., June, 1923. 
Pp 7. A compilation of facts gleaned from a study of seventy-four large business 
organizations. 

McPhei^ox, .‘J. B. Textile branding hills in state legislatures. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Mnfrs., July, 1923. 

Person, H. S. On the contribution of scientific management to industrial problems. 
Billl, Taylor Soc., June, 1923. 

Reed, M. The military type of organization. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1923. 

Shaw, A. W. Simplificatiom a philosophy of business management. Harvard Bus. 
Rev., July, 1923. 

Starch, D. Testing the effectiveness of advertisements. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 
1923. 

Weld, L. D. H. Are there really too many retailers? System, Aug., 1923. 

WhIte, C. T. Salaries ef executives. Administration, June, 1923. 

Ford's new selling plan. Indus. Digest, May, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 

Baumoart. H. Polish labour legislation. Intern. Lab. Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 20. 

Bell, H. I'he regulation of wages. Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1923. Pp. 11. Un- 
favorable criticism of the settlement in the British coal industry and of govern- 
ment intervention generally. 

Binder, C. More government in industry. Survey, Sept. 16, 1923. Pp. 3. The 
handling of unemployment by joint agreement in the mens’ clothing industry of 
Chicago. 

Blanshard, P. and Ladd, W. P. I, What labor asks of the church. II, The 
Christian attitude toward labor. Forura^ Aug., 1923. Pp. 6, 11. 

Blanshard, P. ; Rea, S.; and Good, N. P. Company unions vs. national unions? 
A debate. Nation, July 26, 1923. Pp. 3. Writers are, respectively, field secre- 
tary, League for Industrial Democracy; the president of the Pennsylvania Railr 
road; and the president of a system federation of the shop crafts. 

Bloch, L. Some effects of the California minimum wage law. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Aug., 1923. Pp. 12. 

Breckinridge, S. Home responsibilities of women worke'^s and the ^'equal wage." 
Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1923. Pp. 23. Facts disclosed by American and English 
studies refute the contention that men should receive higher wages than women 
for same work because former have to support dependents and latter do not. 

BauisRE, R. W,. The anthracite paradox. Survey, Sept. 16, 1923. Pp. 4. 

. Next winter's coal. Survey Graphic, Aug., 1923. Pp. 4. Comment 

on the preliminary anthracite report of the U. S. Coal Commission. 

Cantwell, E. J. Employment administration in the United States Post Office 
Department. Intern. Labor Rev., July, 1923. Pp. 6. Favorable summary of 
activities of the Service Relations Division. Author is secretary of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

Chafee, Z., Jr. Company towns in the soft coal fields. Independent, Sept. 15, 1923. 
Pp. 8. 

Chapp&ll, F. C. The "living wage" fallacy. Annalist, Sept. 17, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Comment on British experiences. 
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Chsistaeks^ a. G. Vocational guidance mi Brute elt . Intern. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1928. 
Pp. Ifi. 

Clabk, D. L. Ditecue — at a compentable injury. Mo. Labor Rev., July, 1923. 
Pp. 7. 

CoNACHEB., H. M. The regulation of agricultural labour conditiont in Continental 
Europe. Intern. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1923. Pp. 28. Discusses problem of regula- 
tion in light of differences in climate, land tenure, and consumption demands of the 
populations. Writer is member of Scotch Board of Agriculture. 

Dobbik, M. Individual and collective bargaining under Mexican state labor lawt. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1923. Pp. 16. 

Donoi.AS, P. H. Wages regulation and children's maintenance in Australia. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., Aug., 1923. Pp. 44. The various official findings aSs to amount 
necessary for family living wage and the proposals for separate payments for 
maintenance of children. 

Dulot, C. The present position in the French trade union movement. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., May, 1923. Pp. 24. 

Ekmott, Lord. The relations of capital and labour. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 
1928. Pp. 21. A “captain of industry” favors profit-sharing and copartnership 
and opposes nationalization and guild socialism, in presidential address to the 
society. 

Feis, H. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations: its spokesmen, its record. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1923. Pp. 29. Summarizes the arguments offered for 
the Court by its proponents, analyzes its actions and decisions, appraises the 
opposition to it, and points the lessons from the experiment. 

Filevb, E. a. The minimum wage and efficiency. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1923. 
Pp. 6. 

Fishbb, a. a Farmer-Labor parly for 1924^ New Repub., July, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Florence, P. S. Recent researches in industrial fatigue. Econ. Jour., June, 1923. 

• Pp. 13. Critical review of the reports of the British Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board with some Comparisons with American findings. 

Fraxkei., E. How Germany settles industrial disputes. Mo. Labor Rev., Sept., 
1928. Pp. 10. 

' . Industrial government through collective agreements in Germany. 

Manag. and Admin., July, 1923. Pp. 4. 

Hanka, G. Women in the German trade union movement. Intern. Labor Rev., 
July, 1923. Pp. 17. Writer is member of the Women’s Secretariat of the General 
Federation of German Trade Unions. 

Gerard, G. L. L* organisation du travail envisagie au point de vue patronal. Rev. 
de ITnst. de Sociol., July, 1923. Pp. 22. Attacks collectivism and the preaching 
of working class control and emphasizes the need of proper organization for 
production. 

Gebbitsz, J. Measures to combat unemployment in the Netherlands. Intern. Labor 
Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 19. 

Giavazzi, C. Sindacali zianchi o cattolici? Riv. Intemaz., May, 1923. Pp. 25. A 
query, by a Catholic, whether labor organizations acknowledging a religious in- 
spiration can remain non-confessional. 

Giirx, C. Bui Ikjello dsi salari reali nel dopo-guerra in Italia in confronto al loro 
Uvello prebellico. Riv. di Pol. Econ., April, 1923. Pp. 28. 

Gvradze, H. and Freudekbero, K. Das Existenzminimum des geistigen Arbeiters. 

Jahrb. f. Nationalbk. u. Stat., April, 1923. Pp. 7. Mental workers now receive 
. less than minimum wage necessary for bare existence. 
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Hooper^ B. W. The fantasy of the **l%ving wage** Nation’s Bus., June, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Chairman of Railroad Labor Board defends refusal of Board to bcwc 
wage awards on living wage as a minimum. 

Host, H. T^ungen Voldgifti Arhejdsstridigheder: New Zealand og AustraHien, 
Nat. 6k. Tids., nos. 3 and 4, 1923. Pp. 16. An account of the operation of 

. compulsory arbitration in New Zealand and Australia. 

Hotchkiss, W. E. Industrial relations management. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 
1923. Pp. 13. The foundations of sound policy. 

Hu.ooiks, W. L. The Ka/nsas Industrial Court act as affected by the Wolff Packing 
Cogipany ca^e. Law and Labor, Sept., 1923. Pp. 5. Author was formerly pre- 
siding justice of the court. Finds that decision of Supreme Court in Wolff case 
does not overthrow the act in vital particulars. 

Krause, L. T ' O ’ f^de union movement in Eastern Europe. Am. Federationist, July, 
1923. Pp. 6. 

Lewisohn, S. a. The living wage and the national income. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 
1923. Pp. 8. Emphasizes that national income sets limit at any particular time 
to the comfort factor in “living” wage and that higher money wages may lead to 
increased productivity. 

Lescohier, D. D. I, Hands and tools of the wheat harvest. II, Harvesters and 
hoboes in the wheat fields. Survey Graphic, July, Aug., 1923. Pp. 9; 8. 

Lovett, R. M. The Farmer Labor fiasco at Chicago. New Repub., July 18, 1928. 
Pp. 3. 

Nestler-Tricoche, G. La journ4e de huit heures aux Etats-Unis. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., May-June, 1923. Pp. 9. 

Oersted, H. C. Employers* organizations in the northern countries. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Sept., 1923. Pp. 13. 

Pioou, A. C. Prices and wages from 1896-1914. Econ. Jour., June, 1923. Pp. 9. 
Set-back to real wages in Great Britain was due only in small part, and that 
indirect, to influx of new gold and resulting price increase, but largely to absorp- 
tion of capital in war and expansion in number of adult wage-earners. 

PoR, O. The guild movement in Italy. Intern. Lab. Rev., May, J923.. Pp. 26. 

PoTorsKY, J. S. A close-up on union management. Am. Labor Mo., May, 1923. 
Pp. 11. A national officer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers writes of the 
administrative system of that union. 

Reikhard, E. The Swiss workers* education movement. Intern. Lab. Rev., June, 
1928. Pp. 7. Author is secretary of the Swiss Workers’ Education Committee. 

Rowittree, B. S. Some necessary steps toward a solution of the unemployment 

. problem. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1923. Pp. 30. Considers various means of 
regularizing femployment; for maintenance of the unemployed, advocates com- 
pulsory insurance with contributions from employers, employees, and the state, 
and with graduated percentages of the normal wage as benefits. 

Rtak, J. a. Progress of the living wage. Catholic Charities Rev., Sept., 1923. 
Pp. 3. A review of progress since 1912. 

Safoss, D. j. Labor banks and labor movement. Am. Labor Mo., June, 1928 
Pp. 4. 

Searles, E. and Wahriker, S. D. The anthracite dispute. New Repub., Sept. 6, 
1923. Pp. 2. The editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal and the chairman 
of the Anthracite Operators’ Policy Committee state the coses of their respective 
sides. 
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Sells^ D. M. The economic effecte of the British trade hoards system. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Aug., 1928. Pp. 30. Findings are generally favorable. 

Soule, G. The Coal Commission reports. New Repub., July 25, 1928. Pp. 2. 

Stewart, B. M. Managing the unions^ unemployed. An%. Lab. Mo., July, 1923. 
Pp. 7. The system of unemployment administration followed by the Amal*gamated 
Clothing Workers in Chicago. 

Tawnt:y, R. H. British labor looks ahead. New Repub., Aug. 22, 1928. Pp. 8. 
Thoughts on the position and tendencies of the Labor party induced by the recent 
annual conference of the party. 

Tatloe, J. B. and Zuiro, W. T. Labour and industry in China. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
July, 1923. Pp. 20. 

Turner, V. B. Agricultural wage-'Carners in France. Mo. Labor Rev., July, 1928. 
Pp. 13. 

Tysok, F. Why Mr. Oompers is afraid. New Repub., ^Sept. 5, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Reasons why Mr. Gompers is opposed to “progressive” movements in field of labor. 

Webb, S. The Labour party and the Conference. Empire Rev,, Oct., 1923. Pp. 10. 
Diecusses the state of organization of the labor parties in the several countries 
of the British Empire and what these parties have in common. 

Weisb, D. An example of arbitration in the San Francisco newspaper publishing 
industry. Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1923. Pp. 9. 

. History of arbitration in American newspaper publishing industry. 

Mo. Labor Rev.*, July, 1923. Pp. 19. 

Arbets- och Ibneforhdllanden vid Svenska tobaJcsmonopolet dr 19^2: Soc. Med., 
no. 5, 1923. Pp. 4. A report on the labor and wage conditions in the Swedish 
tobacco monopoly enterprise during the year 1922. 

Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board — the Pennsylvania Railroad eases. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Aug., 1923. Pp. 8. 

Den nya arbetstidslagen. Soc. Med., no. 6, 1923. Pp. 8. Discusses the new eight- 
hour day law which will go into effect in Sweden January 1, 1924, and gives this 
law in full. 

Kollektivcevtal: Sverige dr 19^B. Soc. Med., no. 6, 1923. Pp. 7. An account of the 
employer-labor agreements reported to the labor bureau in Sweden during the 
year 1922. 

Some modem forms of apprenticeship. Intern. Lab. Rev., June, 1928. Pp. 8. 

Statens forlikningsmdns verksamhet dr 19B2. Soc. Med., no. 6, 1928. Pp. 2. Sum- 
marizes the activities of the Swedish government in conciliating labor dispiites 
during the year 1922. 

Sveriges ofentliga arbetsformedling under dr 1922. Soc. Med., no. 8, 1928. Pp. IL 
A report on the work of the public employment agencies in Sweden during the 
year 1922 giving numerous statistical tables. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 

Amonx, a. L. Walras, Theorie des Qeldes. Replik. Archiv f. Socialwis. u. Sozial- 
pol.. Band 51, Heft 1, 1928. 

Anderson, B. M., Jr. Reserve policy and excess gold. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Aug., 1923. Federal reserve banks should be making every effort to prevent an 
expansion of bank credit in this country growing out of our abnormal gold hold- 
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ings. The discount rate at the federal reserve banks on each type of paper 
should be higher than the market rate on similar paper. 

Bellerbt^ J. R.^ The controlling factor in trade cycles, Econ. Jour., Sept., 1923. 
Control gf trade cycles may be eifected by regulation of the amount of currency 
and credit through the movements of the bank rate of interest. International 
action is desirable. This method may be supplemented by the Fisher scheme 
of alterations in the gold content of the monetary unit. 

BsRiiris, F. A new constitution for the Spanish national hanks. Econ. Jour., June, 
1923. Describes provisions of the law of December, 1921. 

Bolzo%7i, C. Le casse ruraXi italiane. Riv. Internaz., June, 1923. Pp. 10. 

Bokaa, J. Ricardo's ingot plan (a centenary tribute). Econ. Jour., Sept., 1923. 
A tribute to Ricardo upon the centenary anniversary of his death. Writer sets 
forth Ricardo’s plan, developed during the suspension of specie payments in Eng- 
land between 1797 and 1821, for the redemption of the Bank of England notes 
in bullion rather than in coin. Writer thinks that this plan may be of some use in 
winding up the present Treasury notes in England. 

Bbadford, E. a. Continental currency experience. Annalist, Aug. 13, 1923. Writer 
describes his personal experiences in making purchases while traveling through 
Germany. • 

Breed, D, L. The passing of the German paper mark. Econ. World, Sept. 22, 1923. 
Reprinted from Commerce Reports, Sept. 3. Prices and contracts in Germany 
are now being reckoned on a gold basis although actual payments may be made in 
paper marks. Some loans are being made on a commodity basi$, for example, 
rye and coal. 

Chandler, H. A. E. The problem of our excess gold. Commerce Mo., June, 1923. 
Advocates setting aside, as a special fund, the gold in this country in excess 
of its normal proportion of the world’s supply. Whenever the outflow of gold 
for foreign exchange purposes reaches abnormal proportions this special fund can 
be drawn upon. 

Chlefner, B. S. L*4volution du regime bancaire en Belgique, Rev. de I’lnst. de 
Sociol., May, July, 1923. Describes the crisis of 1838-1839 and the consequences 
of the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of England. 

Da Re, A. La moneta internazionale. L’Economista, April, 1923. J*p. 6. 

Davidson, D. Striden om Sveriges myntfot. Ek. Tids., no. 4, 1923. Pp. 13. Con^ 
tribution to the dispute concerning the Swedish post-war monetary basis. 

Estcourt, R. Will currency become international? Annalist, Sept. 17,. 1923. 

Fan3V>» M. Inflazione monetaria e corso del cambi. Giorn. d. Econ., May, 1923. 
Pp. 28. 

Ganoemi, L. Sul credito agrario di Stato. Rev. Internaz., April, 1923. Pp. 20. 

Garrett, G. Dangers of inflation. The Annals, July, 1923. Inflation such as has 
taken place in Germany destroys the middle class, leaving thereafter three classes 
— the dynast, .such as Stinnes, at the top, the laborer whom he houses, clothes and 
commands, and the agriculturalist who feeds them both. 

Gephart, W. F. Inflation in relation to the bank reserve and the business cycle. 
Econ. World, June 80, 1923. The limits of credit extension must be under the 
control of the central bank if it is really to be the custodian of the ultimate 
banking reserves of the country. The central bank can make a distinct contri- 
bution by preventing, through fluctuations in the discount rate, the volume of 
credit from exceeding sound proportions. 

Hahn, A. Depositenhanken und Spekulationsbanken. Archiv f. Socialwis. u. 
SosialpoL, Band 61, Heft 1, 1928. A review of the third edition of Adolf Weber’s 
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book with the above title. Such radical changes have taken place in German 
banking that a revision of the older editions by means of appendices does not* 
properly explain the present problems of German banking. 

Hahbikotok, J. W. Labor hanks and capitalism. Bankers Mag., Sept., 1923. 
Conclusion of the whole matter of the formation of labor banks and their contacts 
with capitalistic banks may be that both labor and capital will each recognize 
that the other is worthy of its hire. 

Hajlt, H. Oilbart lectures, 1923. Jour. Inst. Bankers, May, June, 1923. Lectures 
cover the law of various aspects of banking. 

Habvey, E. Buying the world* s bills: the London discount market and its opera- 
tions. Econ. World, Aug. 11, 1923. Advocates keeping the different departments 
of banking under the control of separate firms and companies. In this way the 
duties of the issuing house, the accepting house, the deposit banker, and the dis- 
count house are carried out in the most successful cooperation. 

Hazi.ewood, C. B. Federal reserve system tendencies. Jour. Am. Bankers , Assoc., 
July, 1923. Federal reserve system has in the main accomplished the purposes 
for which it was established. In the control of credit the system has not function- 
ed as scientifically as it should. Dangers of politics in the system are pointed out. 

Hope, G. A. Interest on reserve balances. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., Sept., 1923. 
The free services rendered by the federal reserve system are believed by many to 
bring greater returns to member banks than the two per cent previously paid on 
balances. Writer thinks that interest payments by federal reserve banks would 
tend to bring them into competition with commercial banks. 

JjLY, P. The relation of gold imports and eu'ports to the volume of credit. Econ. 
World, June 16, 1923. Federal reserve system serves as elastic link in chain of 
circumstances connecting gold imports and exports with the volume of credit. 
It relieves to some extent the excessive strains that movements of gold formerly 
created. 

KEascHAOL, R. L. Walras, Theorle des Oeldes. Fine Entgegnung. Archiv f. 
Sozialwis. u. Sozialpol., Band 61, Heft 1, 1923. 

Laxdauer, K. Orenzen und OefaJiren der Ooldmarkrechnung. Archiv. f. Sozial- 
wis. u. Sozialpol., Band 61, Heft 1, 1923. Discusses the reasons for the continua- 
tion of credit operations in paper marks and the limitations upon reckoning in 
gold marks. „ 

Laxdiki, a. Le banche popolari cooperative e la riforma del codice di commercio. 
Rif. Soc., July- Aug., 1923. Pp. 11. 

Laughlik, J. L. Are prices coming down? Am. Rev. Rev., Aug., 1923. By 
analyzing prospective changes in costs of production, writer comes to conclusion 
that there is no prospect of a fall in prices in the near future. 

Lewikski, St. J. Deflation, devaluation and stabilization as methods for rehabilitat- 
ing depreciated currencies. Econ. World, June 2, 1923. Discusses historical 
precedents and lessons concerning the three methods of currency, reform mentidned 
in the title. 

Loria, a. *‘MarshalV* sulla circolazione. Rif. Soc., May-June, 1928. Pp. 7. A 
review of Money, Credit, and Commerce. 

Magee, J. D. Historical analogy of the fight against par check collection. Jour. 
Pol. Econ., June, 1923. Decisions of the court are quoted in cases which arose 
out of the activities of the Suffolk Bank of Boston in collecting bank notes at 
the counters of country banks. 

Michels, R. Di alcune critiche mosse air impiego delV oro come base della cir- 
colazione e di alcuni progetti per la sua sostituzione. Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1923. 
Pp. 13. A consideration of the views of Cassel, Gide, Knapp, Bendixen, Gesell, 
and Solvay regarding the utility of gold as a basis of circulation. 
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. Consider azioni sulla posizione delV oro nella circolazione odiema. 

Giorn. d, Econ., Sept., 1923. Pp. 13. 

Mortara, G. Prospettive monetarie. Riv. Bancaria, May, 1923. Pp. 14. Tenden- 
cies in Italian; monetary conditions and policy. 

Murchisox; C. T. Par clearance of checks. No. Carolina Law Rev., Jan., 1923. 
Discusses the economic and legal aspects of the par clearance controversy. Writer 
believes that eventual establishment of par clearance is inevitable. 

Muixer, K. Privatbanklorgivningen i de skandinaviske Lande. Nat. dk. Tids., 
nos. 3 and 4, 1923. Pp. 11. A survey of private bank legislation in the Scandi- 
navi^lin countries of special importance because of recent banking difiQculties. 

Parsok^ M. The mark at the vanishing point. Annalist, Sept. 17, 1923. Practic- 
ally all internal transactions in Germany are now calculated on a gold basis and 
the paper mark is becoming worthless even as a circulating medium. 

Paton, T. B. Par clearance decisions. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., July, 1923. 
Gives opinions of the United States Supreme Court in the North Carolina Statute 
case dnd in the Atlanta Bank cose in regard to par clearance. 

Patterson, E. M. Why the mark sank. New Repub., July 4, 1923. Attributes 
decline of mark lo sale abroad to meet reparation and other payments. 

Prato, G. regime delle banche di emissione in una polemica di settanV armi fa. 
Riv. Bancaria, June, 1923. Pp. 8. Cavour and Francesco Ferrara as opponents 
in an argument about banking policy. 

Robinson, Ij. R. British banking: foreign policies of the ^*big five** banks. Supple- 
ment to Commerce Reports, July 2, 1923. Pp. 11. The interest of the “big five” 
banks in foreign business is largely a development since 1905. It is estimated 
that at the present time these banks are responsible for at least 30 per cent of the 
acceptances in London. 

. Changes in the monetary use of silver since 1914. Supplement to 

Commerce Reports, Aug. 27, 1923. Pp. 66. Since 1914 the use of silver for 
reserve purposes has considerably declined in most countries. As a circulating 
medium silver has been displaced in many countries by paper or base metal substi- 
tutes although China and India, where silver circulation has increased, are im- 
portant exceptions. There is no ground for belief that silver will soon regain 
its pre-war relative importance in reserves, in coinage, or in circulation. 

Foreign credit facilities in the United Kingdom. Supplement to 
Commerce Reports, May 21, 1923. Describes the foreign credit facilities in the 
United Kingdom as they existed before the war and the special post-v.^ar develop- 
ments. Deals also with the centralizing tendencies in British bankingt 

Sanders, F. K., Jr. Operating expenses in banks and trust companies. Harvard 
Bus.. Rev., July, 1923. Summarizes the results of a “statistical investigation of 
operating expenses of banks and trust companies made by the federal reserve 
agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for member banks and trust com^ 
panics in New England. 

Sargent, H, E. The new federal reserve regulations. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Sept., 1923. Describes the new regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, series of 
1928. The new rules adopted to make effective provisions of the Agricultural 
Credits act, passed by the last Congress, from the bulk of the specific changes in 
the regulations. 

Shear, T. L. The gold of Croesus. Bankers Mag., June, 1923. Describes the coin- 
age system of Lydia under Croesus. Gold standard was adopted by Croesus 
about 660 B.C. for purpose of facilitating international trade. 

Stuart, V. Metallic and nonr-metallic standards of money. Econ. Jour. June 
1923. Supports the view that a non-metallic monetary system is better fitted 
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than any metallic system to guarantee that stability In the unit money which it is 
the aim of every sound system to achieve. 

T'aito, L. L. The problem of Chinese currency. Economica, June, 1928. Pro- 
posals for a gold exchange standard for China are described and criticized. The 
silver dollar (yuan) provided for by the National Coinage act of 1914 is gaining 
headway. It may be expected, however, that this measure is only a' preliminary 
to the introduction of the gold basis in China. 

Tippetts, C. S. State hank withdrawals from the federal reserve system. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Sept., 1928. Pp. 10. 

VjULOBXzr, V. N. The A gricultural Credits act of 192$, Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1928. 
Pp. 19. 

WZLI.X8, H. P. How rediscount rates are made. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., June, 
1928. Federal reserve system has many theories of rates, largely in conflict 
with one another. They have represented only tendencies or ideas, considerations 
of expediency coming in to determine whether one factor or another shall be given 
an important influence. 

■ - . Money rates at home and abroad. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., July, 

li^8. Endeavors to account for differences in money rates in United States and 
in England. Difficulties in transfer of capital are pointed out. Depression in 
business in England at present time helps explain lower rates there. 

The balance of international payments of the United States in 1922,' Supplement 
to Commerce Reports, Sept. 14, 1923. A careful statistical estimate of the balance 
of international payments of the United States in 1922 with summaries of estimates 
for the three preceding yeras. The net debit balance for 1922, including both 
visible and invisible items is placed at $586,000,000. 

ChroiUque de Vinflation, Jour, des Econ., May, 1923. A review by A. S. Noyes of 
the volume of M. Yves-Guyot, Les ProbUmes de la Deflation, The proposals of 
Cassel and Keynes for a devaluation of currencies are attacked. M. Yves-Guyot 
declares that this policy would be equivalent to a declaration of bankruptcy. 

The collapse of the mark as seen in Germany, Econ. World, June, 1928. Failure 
of Cuno government to stabilize the mark was due to continued inflation. Writer 
discusses decisions of German courts denying right of debtors to pay off old 
debt in depreciated marks without any allowance for the amount of depreciation. 

Currency and 'world prices. Bankers’ Mag. (London), July, 1923. Suggests for- 
eign investments for the United States as a means of minimizing the danger of 
undue inflation in this country resulting from the large influx of gold. 

The dollar, and the depreciated currencies of Europe, Econ. World, Sept. 15, 1928. 
Reprinted from Federal Reserve Bulletin, Sept., 1923. In the international 
movement of goods and of funds the trend has been toward the establishment of a 
common unit of measure^ and this unit has largely been the dollar as the only 
currency that is now firmly on a parity with gold. 

The federal reserve banks and the country*s present credit and currency require- 
ments, Econ. World, May 12, 1923. From Federal Reserve Bulletin, May, 1928. 
As the limits of the country’s available supplies of labor and equipment are 
approached, credit policy must be increasingly Influenced by careful consideration 
of the continued effectiveness of further additions to the total volume of credit in 
contributing to increased productivity. 

Holdings of securities by national banks. Commerce Mo., Sept., 1928. Shows 
growth of security holdings of national banks from 1892. The high level of na- 
tional bank investments in government securities as disclosed in the figures of 
April 8, 1928, does not seem likely to be maintained. 

The progress of banking In Groat Britain and Ireland during 1922, Bankers’ Mag. 
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. (London), June, July, Sept., 1923. Gives statistics of banking developments 
in England from 1906 to 1922. There was practically no further progress in 
amalgamation of banks during 1922. Tables showing profits and dividends of 
English, Scottish, and Irish banks in 1922. 

Recent developments in connection with agricultural credit in Great Britain, Econ. 
World, June 2, 1923. Surveys the agricultural situation in England and the 
government’s agricultural policy during and since the war. Summarizes the 
recom,mendations of the Agricultural Credit Committee. 


Recent developments in Japanese hanking. Federal Reserve Bull., July, 1923. 
Describes the banking structure in Japan and the developments from 1914 to 1922. 
Explains also the gold and currency situation during this period. 

Silver and the Pittman avt. Commerce Mo., July, 1923. Traces the course of the 
silver market before and since the passage of the Pittman act on April 23, 1918. 


Public Finance 

(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Akdersok, W. Shall the government tax municipal bonds? Minn. Municipalities, 
AprU, 1923. 

Aheka, C. II disavanzo delle poste e dei servizi elettrici di corrispendenza, Riv. 
di Pol. Econ., July-Aug., 1923. Pp. 12. Causes of the current deficits in the 
Italian postal and telegraphic services. 

Babaiol, a. and Beochu, I. Deuxidme emprunt 1923 credit national. Jour, des 
Econ., July, 1923. Pp. 7. Calculates the value of the lottery provisions of the 
new French loan. 

Bexitett, E. L. Ohio's tax vicissitudes not yet ended. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 
1923. Pp. 3. The Taft act raises the tax limits imposed by the Smith law. 

Boknet, H. Les dep4nses de prestige et les finances publiques. R6f. Soc,, May- 
June, 1923. Pp. 8. France would enjoy greater prosperity if the number of 
civil servants were greatly reduced. 

Chappell, F. C. How taxation is crushing British industry. Annalist, June 18, 
1923. Pp. 3. Believes that the resulting high costs place the English manu- 
facturer at a disadvantage in foreign trade. , 

Comstock, A. British budget undercurrents. Annalist, Aug. 20, 1923. Pp. 2. A 
decrease of almost ten per cent in the appropriations for 1923-4 has made possi- 
ble substantial reduction in the income tax, the corporation profits tax and the 
beer tax. 

s . France's fiscal dilemmas. Annalist, July 30, 192b. Pp. 2. Firm 

against heavier taxation, France still looks to the reparation payments to cover 
her deficits. 

D’AiCiviBE, E. Un po' di luce negli avanzi e disoevanzi di bilancio fiell' Amministra- 
zione dello Stato. Riv. Bancaria, May, 1923. Pp. 19. 

De Frahcisci Gerbiko, G. Svlle applic.azioni finanziarie di una proposta di riforma 
del diritto suceessorio. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., 1923. Pp. 12. 

Eihaudi, L. Di una proposta surrogatoria alia imposta di successions, Riv, Ban- 
caria, April, 1923. Pp. 14. 

Gariko-Cakxka, a. Le Industrie chiavi" e I'elisione dell' onere della protezione 
nelle produzioni derivate. Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1923. Pp. 14. 

GABznsTT, P. F. The efect of indirect taxation in making insurance rate high, 
Econ. World, Aug. 26, 1923. Deplores not only the high taxation but also the 
excessive regulation of insurance companies. 
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Gibsok, a. H. Investment values and conversions. Bankers’ Mag. (London), June, 
1923. Fp. 18. Traces the price of consols and gives conversion schemes for the 
last century and a half. Predicts higher prices for consols in the future. 

Gottxieb, L. R. Taxation and war strains. Annalist, Aug. 27, ‘1923., Pp. 3. A 
statistical study of eight leading nations shows that the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan are the only ones that have secured an equilibrium in their 
budgets. 

Haig, R. M. Tax-exempt securities versus progressive income tax. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., May, 1923. Pp. 6. Because of the limited market for these bonds among 
the very rich, the government does not recover from a lower interest rate what it 
loses in taxation. 

Hoffman, F. L. Views on questions of reparations and war debt settlements; 
the need for a fact-finding commission. The Annals, July, 1923. Pp. 14. Believes 
that Germany’s ability to pay should be investigated by a commission upon 
which America should be represented. 

Hudders, E. R. Income tax records and their care. Administration, June, 1923. 
Pp. 6. Taxpayers should carefully preserve all evidence supporting their returns. 

JizE, C. Les emprunts d lots. Rev. de Sci. et de L6gis. Finan., April-May-June, 
1923. Pp. 61. Given up on moral grounds in Anglo-Saxon countries, the lottery 
loan has recently been revived in France and has never lost its hold in Austria 
and Italy. 

Kbtnes, J. M. The German loan delusion. New Repub., June 13, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Shows the impossibility of raising the large international loan desired by Germany. 

KtrczYNSKi, R. R. Reconstruction of the German finances. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 
1923. Pp. 8. Gives the draft of a bill providing for a tax of fifty per cent on 
property. 

Lachapelle, G. La situation hudgitaire. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., March- April, 1923. 
Pp. 11. Urges a policy of retrenchment. 

Mann, F. K. Lie Grundformen der Steuerabwehr. Jahrb. f. Nationalok u. Stat., 
June, 1923. Pp. 27. Discusses the capitalization and shifting of taxes. 

Manschke, R. La politica doganale degli Stati Uniti (con reguardo alle ultime 
tariffs), Riv. Internaz., Aug., 1923. Pp. 17. 

Morman, J. B. Will there be any relief from high taxes. Mag. of Wall St., Sept. 
16, 1923. Pp. 3. Does not find the outlook encouraging. 

Narain, 9 . India adopts the protective policy. Protectionist, Aug., 1923. Pp. 8. 
Reprinted from Weltwirtschaftliche Archiv. Now has a general rate of 16 per 
cent, with rates of 30 per cent on luxuries. 

Philipsen, G. Skat og Komnmne. Nat. ok Tids., nos. 3 and 4, 1923. ’ Pp. 21. 
Discusses the relation of the commune to the state, first in general and secondly 
as to financial administration. 

Riohtob, C. E. Commentary upon the comparative bonded debt of thirty-six cities 
as of January 1, 192S. Nat. Munic. Rev., May, 1923. Pp. 4. ‘ 

Rist, C. Les riparations. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., March-April, 1923. Pp. 22. Out- 
lines recent developments. 

Seidman, M. L. Subtleties of “tax exempts.” Annalist, July 30, 1923. Pp. 2. 
From the point of view of the taxpayer, tax-exempt bonds bought at a premium 
are better than the same class of bonds purchased at a discount. 

Sha,w, j. R. Canadian manuf etc turers demand a higher tariff. Protectionist, Aug.> 
1928. Pp. 6. Favors higher rates partly as a means for bargaining and also for 
protection. 
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yEEOEOT, J. Les Emissions, Rev.d’Econ. Pol., March-April, 1923. Pp. 8. A study 
of the securities, both public and private, absorbed by French investors during 
recent years. 

ViAELATE, A. Lea dettea dea AlliSa envera lea Etata-Unia et Vopinion amSricaine, 
Econ. Fran<j., July 14, 1923. Pp. 4. Believes the American attitude toward the 
debt stands in the way of European readjustment. 

ViKER, J. Taacation and changea in price levels. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1923. 
Pp. 27. Considers the effect upon taxpayer and public treasury of variations 
in the value of money in the case of a number of taxes. 

WiLELAMS, W. M. J. Le budget hritannique 19^3-1924. Jour, des Econ., May, 1923. 
Pp. 17j Commends the budget which reduces both expenditures and taxes. 

Yves-Guyot. Le budget de 1923 au 84nat et son 6quilihre. Jour, des Econ., July, 
1923. Pp. 26. Outlines the budget and gives the legislative discussions. 

. R6le politique de Vimpdt sur le revenu. Jour, des Econ., June, 1928. 

Pp. 12. Because of great dissatisfaction with the administration of the new 
income tax, the question is assuming political importance. 

City tax rate bulletin for 1922 1 a compilation of the city, school and county tax 
rates effective for 542 cities in Kansas, together with their population, assessed 
valuation and bonded indebtedness. League of Kansas Municipalities, April 1, 
1923. 

The fallacy of ad valorem wool duties. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mnfrs. April, 1923. 
Pp. 10. Shows why a specific duty is preferable. 

The future of reparations and interallied debts. Round Table, March,, 1923. Pp. 16. 
Demands that more emphasis be laid on international peace and good-will and 
less on the collecting of debts. 

Per la riduzione delle tariffs doganale. Comitato del gruppo liberoscambista italiano. 
Rif. Soc., May-June, 1923. Pp. 9. Manufacturers are joined with professors in 
this petition to Parliament asking for tariff reduction. 

The tariff views of a professor of economics. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mnfrs., July, 
1923. Pp. 19. Takes issue with statements made by Professor .Laughlin in the 
North American Review for February. 


Population 

(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe.) 

Arias, G. La tMorie de la population avant Malthua. Rev. d’Hist. Econ. et Soc., 
nos. 3-4, 1922. 

Daetost, H. and Gixsbero, M. A new contribution to the population problem, 
Econqmica, June, 1923. Pp. 10. A review of Carr-Saunders’ The Population 
Problem. 

Dav^s, j. j. Bootleg immigrants. Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1923. Pp. 3. Sketch of 
an alleged organized traffic in smuggling Orientals and other aliens into the 
country. Explains the difficulties of deportation and advocates registration of 
aliens. 

Descamps, P. La natalitS et la mortality chez lea demi-aauvagea. Rev. de Tlnst. 
de Sociol., May, 1923. Pp. 23. Considers the influences, voluntary and other- 
wise, which keep down the birth-rate and shorten the lives of women among 
certain semi-savage peoples. Among the non- voluntary factors are types of food 
and excessive work by the women. 

Fevg&re, E. Lea primes d la natalitS dana le dSpartement de la Seine. L’Econ. 
Frany., June 16, 1928. Pp. 2. Outlines results obtained, in the departm^ent of the 
Seine, from the granting of subiiantions for the birth.^f children. 
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Forsyth, C. H. Changes in the longevity of Americans in the last decade. Science,. 
March 23, 1923. 

HE Jastrzebski, T. T. S. Changes in the birth-rate and in legitimate fertility in 
London, 1911-19^1. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1923. A statistical inquiry into 
changes in eflFective fertility in London boroughs. Accompanied by' six pages 
of tables and thirteen pages of discussion. 

JoHXSoir, A. Immigration, a legislative point of view. Nation’s Bus., July, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Outline of the main provisions of the immigration bill to be presented 
to the next session of Congress, by the chairman of the House Committee on 
Iihmigration. 

Klike, B. Shall the immigration bars be lowered? Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Takes up “some real causes of labor shortage.” Argues against letting 
down the bars. 

Mears, E. G. Financial aspects of American immigration. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1923. 
Pp. 11. Interesting suggestions on a neglected phase of the immigration problem. 

MtiXiLEB, J. Die Aussichten unserer kiinftigen Bevolkerungsentwicklnng. Jahrb. f. 
Nationalok. u. Stat., April, 1923. Pp. 8. Statistics down to and including 1921 
show that Germany has recovered neither her pre-war birth-rate nor her pre-war 
rate of natural increase. Data relate to Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Baden 
and Thuringia. 

Notes, C. R. The weather chart of population. Yale Rev., July, 1923. Pp. 13. 
High population pressure both in Europe and in Asia and especially in Japan 
will mean future war for the United States unless the liberal elements in both 
countries caq get together to further a rational population policy. 

Robcer, E. The population of Poland a^icording to the census of 1921. Geog. Rev., 
July, 1923. Pp. 16. A study of population by administrative districts, with 
special attention to increase and decrease of the Polish population. Incidental 
revelation of the untrustworthiness of previous population estimates. 

Roohschild, M. H. Overhevolkning en landverhuizing. De Econ. (Dutch), April, 
1923. Pp. 82. Discusses Dutch overpopulation, unemployment and emigration, 
particularly the possibilities of emigration to France. 

Thompson, W. S. Standards of living as they affect the growth of competing 
population groups. Sci. Mo., July, 1923. Holds that in competition between 
classes with different standards of living something analogous to Gresham’s law 
may be observed to be operative. 

Welliver, J. C. World migrations and American immigration. Am. Rev. Rev., 
Aug., 1928. Pp. 7. A popular article on a broad subject. 

Witncox, W. F. Population and the World War. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1923. Pp. 14. An estimate, on the basis of the (incomplete and problenmtical) 
data available, of the losses of population directly and indirectly due to the war. 
Conclusion that the population of Europe has been rapidly decreasing since 1917. 
Rejection of Pearl’s theory of a law of population growth. There is no simple 
law which can furnish a basis for predicting future population growth. 

WooDBXJRY, R. M. Decline in infant mortality in the U. S. birth-registration area, 
1915 to 1921. Am. Jour, of Public Health, May, 1923. Pp. 7. A careful pre- 
sentation, for the expanding birth-registration area, by cause of death, urban 
and rural population, and age groups under one year. 

How immigration is shifting. Indus. Digest, Sept., 1923. Pp. 3. Countries of 
north and west Europe more nearly filled their quotas in 1922-23 than in 1921-22. 

Mexico som indvandringsland. Soc. Med., no. 3, 1923. Pp. 6. Discusses immigra- 
tion opportunities in Mexico from point of view of population and of land laws — 
not favorable. 
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•Le mouvement de la •population de la Frcmee en lOfSB, d*aprh8 lea registres de Vital 
civil, L’Econ. Fran^., May 26, 1923. Pp. 8. Continuation of a detailed outline 
begun in L*Eeonomiate Frangaise for May 12, 1928. 


Insurance and Pensions 

(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Attuxk, F. D<m Beichaknappschaftsgeaetz, Zeit. f. d. gcs. Vcrs.-Wis., Oct., 1923. 
Pp. 8. Terms of the federal law of June 23, 1923, regulating the mining associa- 
tions. The greater part of the law relates to miners’ mutual insurance associa- 
tions, covering the field of sickness, old-age, invalidity and salaried employees. 

Ehbekbebo, V. V eraicherungsumme und Prozeaakoaten hei der Haftpflichtvcr- 
aieherung unter Beriickaichtigung der Oeldentwertung, Zeit. f. d. ges. Vers- 
Wis., Oct., 1923. Pp. 8. 

Gillespie, R. S. * The hiatorical development of fire insurance rate making, £con. 
World, July 14, 1923. ‘Pp. 2. The history of rate-making, from Assyria to 
facts about the Canadian towns of the present. 

Guktheb, E. Die Anpaaaung der Sozialver aieherung <m die Oeldentwertung und 
Jbohnateigerung. Jahrb. f. Nationalcik. u. Stat., July, 1923. Pp. 54. In a 
country with a rapidly depreciating currency, the dues of the insured should be 
adjusted lyr a special commission at least once a month. 

Habvet, P. N. The acheme of national health insurance considered in relation to the 
valuations of approved societies as at 81 December, 1918, Jour. Inst. Actuaries, 
July, 1923. Pp. 89. Summary and comment on the report of the valuation. 

Hexne, H. Bi^chteUversicherung und Versicherung auf eratea Riaiko in der Feuer- 
veraicherung, Zeit. f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., Oct., 1923. Pp. 9. Advantages of the 
plan. 

Hobbs, C. W. The functions of the national council on compensation insurance, 
Econ. World, Sept. 22, 1923. Pp. 4. Description of conditions found by the 
council and its efforts to cociperate in rate making. 

Hoppmax, F. L. The mortality experience of American industrial policy-holders, 
1916-1980. Econ. World, Sept. 22, 1923. Pp. 3. Reprinted from The Spectator, 
Sept. 13. Review and comment on the work bearing this title, edited by Louis I. 
Dublin. 

Huebker, S. S. Export packing in relation to marine insurance. Econ. World, 
Aug. 11, 1923. Pp. 2. Ignorance or indifference with respect to proper packing 
costs marine insurance firms over $20,000,000 annually. Rates should be adjusted 
to individual. 

McCormack, P. H. Damaged Ikies and options (with discussion). Jour. Inst. 
Actuaries, July, 1923. Pp. 27. Development of formulas for various types and 
options. 

Moloxt, J. R. Automobile liability insurance from the standpoint of the auto- 
mobile oxtmer, Econ. World, July 21, 1923. Pp, 4. The policy is nothing less 
than a power-bf-attorney authorization. 

Mo<»e, R. F. Fifty years* progress of life inaurance in the South, Econ. World, 
June 28, 1923. Pp. 2. By using southern companies the people of that section 
will have the capital invested in the South. 

Reckzeh, P. Daa Nachunterauchungawesen bei den Krankenkaaaen, Zeit. f. d. 
ges. Vers.-Wis., Oct., 1928. Pp. 11. Methods used in sick funds in examining 
beneficiaries after the case has been cured or before sending to institution for 
residential treatment. 

Riebesbxx, P. Entwieklung, gegenwUrtige Lage und Zukunft der Baunotveraiehe- 
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rung, Zeit. f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., 1923. Pp. 6. Recommends use of index . 
numbers of building costs in insuring against loss of buildings through dre. 

Riiter, C. Von der Seeversichernnga — Klauael **Frei von BeachddigungJ* Zeit. 
f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., Oct., 1923. Pp. 7. Legislation and decision.*. 

Rohrbeck, W. Die Modernisierung der deutachen Privatveraicherunga-Aufaichta’- 
geaetzgebung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., Oct., 1923. Pp. 12. The new federal 
law of July 19, 1923, endeavors to preserve the existence of insurance company 
by reducing costs, changing the requirements as to investments, permitting modi- 
fications in the official supervision, etc. 

Ryait, H. E. Workmen*a compenaation in the United Statea. Econ. World, ^ May 
26, 1923. Pp. 4. General points covered by the laws, systems of administration, 
etc. 

Stodhaiid, F. R., Jr. The problem of aecuring uniformity in inaurance rate mcdcing. 
Econ. World, Sept., 1923. Pp. 3. Situation of New York slate in the fire and 
compensation fields. 

Tauber, A. Ueber Riaikowert und Sparmert einer Veraicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. 
Vers.-Wis., Oct., 1923. Pp. 6. 

Thomas, E. C. Gambling in connection with inaurance. Econ. World, Sept. 16, 1923. 
Pp. 3; 3. Warning against assuming war risks and purchasing foreign securities 
by the president of the Insurance Institute of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tucrer, R. H. Socml aapecta of workmen^a compenaation lawa. So. Atlantic 
Quart., April, 1923. Pp. 13. Traces the development from the liability doctrine 
to the present compensation .system. Its present effects. 

ViLiiEY, E. R&flexiona aur le pro jet de loi relatif aux aaaurancea aociaXea. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1923. Pp. 9. Sums up objections to the plan of obliga- 
tory deductions from earnings. 

Worker, G. Sachleiatung oder Oeldleiatung ala Leiatungaprinzip der Sozialver- 
ai^herung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., Oct., 1923. Pp. 10. Benefits paid in kind 
already exceed the value of the cash payments in sickness and accident insurance. 
The former should replace the cash benefits under the regime of depreciating 
currency. 

Propoaed penaion ordinance. Baltimore Munic. Jour., July 13, 1923. Pp. 2. For 
the city of Baltimore. 

Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 

(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Drachsler, J. a theory of the Jewiah center. Jewish Center, May, 1923. The 
writer regards the Jewish center as a home for the Jewish community. To it 
should come the children and the young people to become immersed in the heritage 
of the Jewish people. The center should also serve to interpret the best in 
American life and to prepare its patrons for participation in the development of 
American democracy. 

Fettoere, E. Uaaaiatance publique d Paria en 19S2-SS. L’Econ. Fran^., June, 1923. 
Pp. 3. An analysis of the philanthropic budget of the city of. Paris for the 
year 1922-23. Particular attention is given to the medical and health problems 
which the city is trying to meet. 

Kennedy, W. B. The Supreme Court and aocial legialation. Catholic Charities 
Rev., June, 1923. Admits that the Supreme Court has been disappointing in its 
attitude towards social legislation. Opposes, however, the drastic meiisures for 
limiting the power of the Supreme Court that have been proposed by radicals. 
A plan for meeting the situation is to be presented in a later article. 

Levinger, Rabbi L. J. The Jewiah center and the synagogue. Jewish Center, May, 
1928. The author says that in many communities the Jewish center and the 
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synagogue are actually in competition with each other. He briefly outlines the 
functions of each and shows how they can dove-tail their work so as to supple- 
ment each other instead of remaining competitors. 

Rosenthal, ;A. W. Objectives in physicaJ^ education for the Jewish center. 
Jewish Center, May, 1923. The Jewish people need a program of physical educa- 
tion and the various Jewish centers should develop proper plans for the meeting 
of ^ this need. A typical program is presented by the writer. It is suggested 
that a national program be developed. This would simplify the problem for the 
various Jewish centers. 

Catholic child-caring standards. Catholic Charities Rev., June, 1923. These stand- 
ajrds are presented under four main headings as follows: Foreword; Process of 
admission; Methods of care, organization and equipment; Discharge, placement, 
and after-care.. The standards recommend the “small group system” of organ- 
ization for the institutional care of children, and emphasize the individual care 
of the child. 

Statistics 

(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 

Bachi, R. Per la riforma delV opera statistica del Ministero delle Finanze e del 
Tesoro. Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1923. Pp. 6. 

Berrien, C. R. Exaggerated dependence on statistical forecasting as the new 
superstition in American business. Econ. World, Sept. 8, 1923. Pp. 2. Re- 
printed from Central Union Topics, Aug., 1923 (club publication of the Central 
Union Club, the members of which are employees of Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York), A recognition of the pseudo-science that never gets beyond 
graphs. 

Boldrini, M. and Crosara, A. SulV azione selettiva della guerra fra gli studenti 
universitari italiani. Metron, Jan., 1923. Pp. 14. 

Bowley, a. U. The precision of measurements estimated from samples. Metron, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 7. 

Cohn, E. Statistik og N ationalokonomi. Nat. dk. Tids., no. 2, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Presents the importance of statistics in economic studies, illustrating mainly from 
the field of value and price. 

Edgeworth, F. Y. Index-numbers according to Mr, Walsh. Econ. Jour., Sept., 
1923. Pp. 9. Professor Edgeworth’s review of Mr. Walsh’s^ latest book. The, 
Problem of Estimation, in which he emphasizes particularly that they differ 
fundamentally about first principles. 

Feld, W. Die Uebersterblichkeit der unehelichen Sdnglinge. Zeits. f. Schweiz. 
Stat. u. Volks., Heft 2, 1923. Pp. 25. 

Fisher, I. Professor Young on index numbers. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1923. 
fp. 13. Professor Fisher’s reply to Professor Young’s review of The Making 
of' Index Numbers. He says in conclusion, “It would seem that such discus- 
sions as Professor Young’s, Professor Persons’, Professor Bowley’s, The Statists, 
and the present article mark the approach of the end, to all intents and purposes, 
of the age-long controversy over index number formulae.” 

Fisher, I. and Bowley, A. L. Professor Bowley on index-numbers. Econ. Jour., 
June, 1923. Pp. 7. Professors Fisher and Bowley further discuss their differ- 
ences with reference to the conclusions of The Making of Index Numbers, by the 
former. 

Fxshzr, I. and Bowley, A. L. Statistical tests of agreement between observation 
and hypothesis. Economica, June, 1923. Pp. 9. Discussion of differences be- 
tween Professors Fisher and Bowley on methods of calculating tests of good- 
ness of fit of data to hypotheses. 

Hookstadt, C. Reclassification of U. 8. 1920 occupation classes by industry. Mo. 
tAhoT Rev., July, 1928. Pp. 14. Tables showing reclassification of employees 
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into industry groups formulated by International Association of Industrial Acci* 
dent Boards and Commissions. Description of methods employed and difficulties 
encountered. 

LiEKHAADy A. ZuT jUnggteti Entwicklung der schweizerisehen fahrikmdttigsn In- 
dustrie. Zeits. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volks., Heft 2, 1923. Pp. 8. 

Macdoxau)^ A. A study of the United States Senate. Metron, Jan., 1928. Pp. 19. 

Nathan^ O. Ueber die Berechnung von IndexTMhlen fiir die Lebenshaltungskosten 
(Literaturbericht). Jahrb. f. Nationalbk. u. Stat., June, 1923. Pp. 9. 

Nybolue, H. C. Aegtebbrns og Udgtebbms Dbdelighed. Nat. 5k. Tids., no. 2, 1928. 
Pp. 38. A technical, statistical study of mortality rates of legitimate and illeg^i- 
mate children, with tables, diagrams, and formulas. 

Persoxs, W. M. Correlation of time series. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1928. 
Pp. 14. A description of the methods used by the Harvard Coiumittee on 
Economic Research for eliminating seasonal and secular variation in time series 
and for comparisons of cyclical variations in different .series. The article is 
part of a forth-coming Handbook on Mathematical Statistics to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Ppatt, E. F. Die Indizierung des Oeldwerts in Vertrdgen. Zeit. f. Schweiz. Stat. 
u. Volks., Heft 2, 1923. 

DB P 1 BTRI-T 0 KEI.L 1 , A. Le fonti intemazioncdi della statistiea commereialet II, 
Americck. Metron, Jan., 1928. Pp. 31. 

ScHEKKER, O. Ueber einige mit der Bevblkerungsstatistik zusammenhdngende Be- 
grime. Zeits. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volks., Heft 2, 1928. Pp. 12. 

Skydbr, C. Fisher's *^The Making of Index Numbers/* Am. Econ. p,ev.. Sept., 
1923. Pp. 6. Mr. Snyder summarizes the conclusions of Professor Fisher with 
reference to selection of the formula for an index number and states his own 
conclusion that the number of commodities, choice of weights, and accuracy of 
data are of far greater importance. 

Tschxtprow, a. a. On the mathematical expectation of the moments of frequency 
distribution in the, case of correlated observations. Metron, Jan., 1923. Pp. 83. 

Watkins, G. P. The measurement of concomitance of variation. Parts I and II. 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, June, 1923. Pp. 11; 18. Author proposes a new 
method of measuring variability and correlation for time series. Method is based 
on assumption that relative change and not absolute change is important. Devel- 
opment of coefficients of variability and correlation proceeds through taking chain 
difference of logarithms of original quantities. The analysis is made without the 
aid of mathematics and author invites mathematicians and other qualified persons 
to criticize his thesis or to develop the mathematics of it. 

Winkler, W. Die Berechnung der Fanglichkeitprozente in der Heeresergdnzungs- 
statistik. Metron, Jan., 1923. Pp. 34. The calculation of percentages of effi- 
ciency in statistics of army recruiting. 

Bulletin de la statistique gSndrale de la France et du service d* observation des prix, 
April, 1923. Pp. 112. Includes, in addition to usual statistical summaries, a 
special study of reeducation of war cripples. July, 1923. In addition to usual 
statistical data, a special study of the resources and industrial and commercial 
development of the new Baltic states. 

La statistique suisse des causes de dSchs. Etudes de methods. Zeits. f. Schweiz. 
Stat. u. Volks, Heft 2, 1928. Pp. 5. By the Bureau Federal de Statistique. 

Purchasing power of the dollar, 191S to 19B$, as computed by the U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Mo. Labor Rev., Sept., 1928. Pp. 8. Purchasing power of the 
1913 dollar monthly from 1913 to June, 1923, for the various wholesale commodity 
groups which the Bureau combines for its wholesale price Index, and for bitu- 
minous coal, coke and certain building materials. 



DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 

Industries and Commerce 

The. United States Tariff Commission in its Tariff Information Series 
has issued No. 31 : Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals, 
(Washington, 1923, pp. 186). 

The federal Department of Commerce has issued: 

Miscellaneous Series, 

No. 99, Commercial and Industrial Organisations of the United States, 

* revised edition, March 1, 1923 (Washington, 1923, pp. 226). 

No. 118, Stave Trade in Foreign Countries, (Lumber Division, 1923, pp. 
99). 

No.^ 120, Directory of Exporters of American Lumber and Wood Products, 
(Lumber Division, 1923, pp. 86). 

Special Agents Series, 

No. 219, Cotton Goods in British South Africa, by P. J. Stevenson (1923, 

. pp. 71). 

No. 221, Automotive Markets in China, British Malaya, and Chosen, by 
W. T. Irvine (1923, pp. 106). 

Special Consular Reports, 

No. 86, Portuguese East Africa: Its Resources, Industries, and Trade, 
by S. W. Honaker (1923, pp. 30). 

Trade Information Bulletin, 

No. 14*4, The Balance of International Payments of the United States in 
1922 (1923, pp. 26). 

The United States Department of Agriculture has published the fol- 
lowing : 

Bull. No. 1119, Lumber Cut of the United States, 1870-1920. Declining 
Production and High Prices as Related to Forest Ex- 
haustion, by R. V. Reynolds, and A. H.* Pierson (Wash-* 
ington, 1923, pp. 62). 

Miscellaneous Circular, 

No. 11, Agricultural Cooperation: A Selected and Annotated Reading 
List with special reference to Purchasing, Marketing, and Credit, 
’ by C. Gardner (pp. 66). 

As i^eparates from Yearbook 1922, 

No. 883, The Year in Agriculture, Annual Report to the President, by 
H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture (p. 82). 

No. 886, Timber: Mine or Crop? (pp. 86-180). 

Department Circular, 

No. 228, The Live-stock Industry in South America, by L. B. Burk, and 
£. Z. Russell (pp. 36). 

The following reports of the Fourteenth Census of the United States have 
been received from the Bureau of the Census : 

''Manufactures : 1919" 

Chemicals — Sulphuric, Nitric, and Mixed Acids, and Coal-tar Products, 
together with the Coke and Salt Industries (Washington, 1923, pp. 66). 
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Clay Products and Allied Industries (pp. ^l). 

Cordage and Twine, Jute Goods, and Linen Goods; Fur-Felt Hats; 
Dyeing and Finishing Textiles; Flax and Hemp, Dressed; Haircloth; and 
Mats and Matting (pp. 25). 

Iron and Steel — Blast Furnaces, Ferroalloys, Steel Works and Rolling 
Mills, Tin Plate and Terneplate, Wire (pp. 58). 

Knit Goods (pp. 28). 

The Leather Industry (pp. 61). 

Shipbuilding, including Boat Building (pp. 21). 

Wool Manufactures and Wool Shoddy, Wool Pulling and Wool Scouring 

(pp. 28). 

“Agriculture** 

Farm Operators by Age, Number of Years on Farm, and Farm Experience 
(reprint of ch. VI, vol. V, 1923, pp. 349-476). 

Farm Statistics by Race, Nativity, and Sex of Farmer (reprint, of ch; V, 
vol. V, 1923, pp. 293-346). 

Selected Farm Expenses, Cooperation, and Farm Facilities (reprint of 
ch. VIII, vol. V, 1923, pp. 503-514). 

Summary of the Census of Agriculture for the United States, 1919 and 
1920 (1922, pp. 76). 

The Senate Cpnamittee on Manufactures has printed the letter from the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission on the Furniture Industry, a 
report of the prices and profits and competitive conditions in the furniture 
industry and trade (67 Cong., 4 Sess, 1923, pp. 484). This contains 
charts and in the appendix a large number of statistical tables. In the 
findings it is noted that furniture manufacturers, after the armistice, re- 
duced their prices more in absolute amount than the decline in the prices 
of raw materials, relatively more than wages, and both relatively and 
absolutely more than they reduced their total cost. As to competitive 
i|ction, the principal manufacturers* associations have restricted competition 
by means of resolutions tending to concerted price policies, by price com- 
parison meetings, and by the adoption of minimum selling values (prices). 

Senate Report No. 1263 (67 Cong., 4 Sess.) deals with High Cost of 
Gasoline and Other Petroleum Products, This is a report submitted by 
Senator La Follette of the Committee on Manufactures (pp. 70). 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States (Washington) has issued 
a memorandum on the Anthracite Coal Situation as of September 1, 192S* 
(pp. 7). 

The latest report of the Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life 
in Massachusetts, relative to the Retail Marketing and Distribution of Meat 
Products, the Conditions affecting the Prices of such Products, and the 
Establishment and Maintenance of Public Slaughterhouses has appeared 
as House Document No. 1130 (Boston, January, 1923, pp. 68). 

The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has issued the 
Annual Report on the Statistics of Manufactures, for the Year 1920 (pp. 
170), as Public Document No. 86. 
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Corporations 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has just printed the Thirty-fifth 
Annufll Report of the Statistics of Railways in the United States,' for 1921, 
togetKer with abstracts of periodical reports for 1922 (Washington 1923^ 
pp. 476). 

A valuable document dealing with the question of railroad consolidation 
has appeared in the form of a report of the Joint New England Railroad 
Qommittee to the governors of the New England States. This document 
is entitled Rehabilitation by Cooperation, a Railroad Policy for New 
England, A • supplementary volume contains 23 maps. Copies may be 
had upon application to the committee members of the respective states. 
The chairman for Massachusetts is James J. Storrow, 44 State St., Boston. 

A pamphlet has 'been received entitled The Ben Avon Case, a series 
of decisions in the case of Ben Avon Borough et al v. Ohio Valley Water 
Company, including an opinion by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. . This series of cases bears upon the question of the rights of in- 
vestors in public utility enterprises. The pamphlet is printed for distri- 
bution by A. C. Hopson, 61 Broadway, New York (pp. 151). 

The following public utility reports have been received: 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Railroad Commission of Florida, 
for the Year Ending February 28, 1923 (Tallahassee, pp. 320). 

Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio for 1922 (Columbus, 
1923, pp. 342). 


Labor 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 

Labor has issued: 

No. 316, Retail Prices 1913 to December, 1921 (Washington, January, 
1923, pp. 225). 

No. 328, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery and Underwear Indus^ 
try 1922 (May, 1923, pp. 38). 

No. 330, Labor Legislation of 1922 (May, 1923, pp. 102). 

No. 332, Worhmen*s Compensation Legislation of the United States and 
Canada, 1920 to 1922, by L. D. Clark (June, 1923, pp, 260). 

^ No. 333, Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
(May, 1923, pp. 336). 

No. 334, Retail Prices, 1913 to December 1922 (June, 1923, pp. 224). 

No. 336, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1922 (June, 1923, pp. 234). 

No. 339, Statistics of industrial Accidents in the United States, by L. W. 
Chaney (June, 1923, pp. 60). 

No. 340, Chinese Migrations, with special reference to Labor Conditions, 
by Ta Chen (July, 1923, pp. 237). 

No. 342, International Seamen’s Union of America, a Study of Its History 
and Problems, by A. E. Albrecht (June, 1923, pp. 120). 
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No, B4tSf Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton-goods Manufacturing 
(August^ 1923, pp. 27). 

The Children's Bureau of the federal Department of Labor has issued: 
Legal Chart No. 8 , Public Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, a Tabular 
Summary of State Laws in Effect November 1, 19^2, by L. L. 
Eckman (pp. 28). 

Child Labor: Outlines for Study, revised edition of Bureau Publication 
No. 98 (Washington, 1928, pp. 63). 

No. 106, Child Labor and the Welfare of Children in an Anthracite Coal" 
mining District (1922, pp. 94). • 

No. 117, The Welfare of Children in Bituminous Coal-mining Communities 
in West Virginia, by N. P. McGill (1923, pp. 77), 

No. 118, Standards of Public Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, by F. 
Nesbitt (1923, pp. 145). 

No, 120, Maternity and Infant Care in a Mountain County in Georgia, by 
G. Steele (1923, pp. 68). 

No, 121, Juvenile-Court Standards (1923, pp. 10). 

Bulletins of the Women's Bureau received: 

No, 29, Women in Kentucky Industries, a Study of Hours, Wages, and 
Working Conditions (1923, pp. 114). 

No, 80, The Share of Wage-Earning Women in Family Support (1928, 
pp. 170). 

No, 31, What Industry Means to Women Workers, by M. Van Kleek 
(1923, pp. 10). 

Cyclostyled reports have been received from the United States Coal 
Commission, Washington, under date of July 6, (pp. 46); August 8, 
dealing more especially with labor relations in the anthracite industry, 
by a committee composed of H. S. Dennison, W. E. Hotchkiss, and J. H. 
Willits (pp. 84); September 8, (pp. 12); September 12 (pp. 18); Sept- 
ember 18 (pp. 6); September 17 (pp. 77); September 18 (pp. 3); Sept- 
ember 20 (pp. 42); September 21 (pp. 6); September 22 (pp. 5); Sept- 
ember 22 (pp. 14) ; and October 3. The last mentioned deals with the 
earnings of bituminous mine workers in 1921. 

The following documents were submitted by the Bituminous Operators' 
Special Committee, (Southern Building, Washington) to the United States 
Coal Commission during August and September, 1923: Statement by the ^ 
Somerset County Coal Operators* Association (pp. 24) ; The United Mine 
Workers in West Virginia (pp. 97) ; Comparative Efficiency of Labor in 
the Bituminous Coal Industry under Union and Non-union ' Operation 
(pp. 281); The Company Town (pp. 43); Monthly and Daily Earnings of 
Bituminous Coal Miners (pp. 19) ; Memorandum on the Influence of Labor 
Cost on the Prices of Bituminous Coal (pp. 88). The Southern Wyoming 
Coal Operators Association (Rock Springs) also submitted a Statement to 
the United States Coal Commission under date of September 7 (pp. 6). 

The General Policies Committee of Anthracite Operators (487 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia) during the summer has issued a number of memoranda in 
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regard to various aspects of the coal industry. Among these may be noted 
Competition in the Anthracite Industry ; The Check-off or No Anthracite ; 
Summary and Recommendations as to Industrial Relations in the Anthracite 
Fields. 

The ‘following state reports have been received; 

Fifth Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board of the District of 
Columbia, for 19^2 (Washington^ 1928, pp. 35). 

Twentieth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Cali- 
fornia 1921-1922 (Sacramento, 1923, pp. 396). 

^liirty-first Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor and Statistics 
of Maryland, 1922 (Baltimore, 1923, pp. 298). 

Annual Report of the Industrial Commissioner of New York State, for 
1922 (Albapy, Dept, of Labor, 1923, pp. 193). 

Report of North Dakota Workmen*s Compensation Bureau, Minimum 
Wage Department, July 1, 1920, to June SO, 1922 (Bismarck, 1923, pp. 
60). 

Seventh Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Texas, 
1921-1922 (Austin, pp. 77). 

Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor of West Virginia, 
1921-1922 (Charleston, 1922, pp. 169). 

Biennial Report of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 1920-1922 
(Madison, 1923, pp. 62). 

The National Industrial Conference Board has issued Wages, Hours and 
Employment in American Manufacturing Industries, July, 1914 — July, 192S 
(New York, Research Report No. 62, pp. 154). 

The International Labor Conference has printed questionnaires for con- 
sideration at the sixth session, to be held at Geneva, June, 1924. These 
deal with Development of Facilities for the Utilisation of Workers* Leisure 
(pp. 30) ; Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign Workers as 
regards Workmen*s Compensation for Accidents (pp. 2^) ; Weekly Sus- 
pension of Work for Twenty-four Hours in Glass-manufacturing Processes 
where Tank Furnaces are Used (pp. 24) ; Night Work in Bakeries (pp. 38). 

The National Association of Manufacturers has issued a pamphlet en- 
titled Evidence in the Case for the Open Shop (New York, 60 Church St., 

pp. 16). 

• The New York State Department of Labor has for distribution Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Annual Industrial Conference of the State of New 
York. This conference was held in Buffalo, November, 1922 (Albany, 
1923, pp. 188). The department has also issued a new edition of the 
New York State Labor Law with Amendments, Additions and Annotations 
to August 1, 192$ (pp. 142); Court Decisions on Workmen*s Compensation 
Law, July, 1921— April, 192$ (pp. 239); New York Labor Laws Enacted 
in 192$ (July, 1928, pp. 65) ; Miscellaneous Labor Laws with Amendments, 
Additions, and Annotations to Aug. 1, 192$ (pp. 169). 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of California has issued a prelim- 
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inary report on What California does to Protect Its Women Workers (Sacr 
ramento^ 1923^ pp. 12). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Another Phase of the Branch-Banking Controversy. — Professor 
Gephart’s article in the December, 1922, American Economic Review, 
entitled ‘‘The Present Branch Banking Controversy,’* adequately covers the 
situation so far as it applies to branches of national banks in the cities. 

It does not attempt, however, to discuss the recent extensive growth of 
state- wide branch banking in such states as California. This condition is 
local to individual states and various causes are responsible for it. 

This growth has been so rapid since 1919 that a word might be said in 
regard to certain provisions of the state laws which would seem to be in 
part responsible for the unusual growth. 

For example, the California Bank act, section 19,' requires that state 
banks shall adjust their capital and surplus to a growing business in inverse 
proportion to the deposit liability, after passing certain minima. The 
larger the amount of the deposits, the smaller is the additional required 
amount of capital and surplus. For example, if a bank, has $200,000 
capital and surplus, it may accept a deposit business up to $2,000,000. By 
increasing its capital and surplus to $425,000, it may take $5,000,000 in 
deposits; and by increasing capital and surplus to $1,000,000, i^: is possible 
for the bank to develop its deposit liability up to $16,500,000. The ten 
per cent capital protection in the first instance, shrinks to 8.5 per cent in 
the second, and to 6.06 per cent in the third. 

Large-scale banking is thus distinctly favored under the law, and since 
large-scale banking is most easily developed by the establishment of 

K^alifornia Bank act, approved March 1, 1909, amended and approved June 3, 
1921. California Statutes, I92t, p. 1368. The section referring to capital and 
surplus reads as follows: 

Sec. 19: The aggregate of paid-up capital together with the surplus, of every 
commercial bank, must equal the following percentages of its deposit liabilities: 

(a) Ten per centum of any amount up to and including two million dollars. 

(b) Seven and one-half per centum of any amount in excess of two million 
dollars up to and Including five million dollars. 

(c) Five per centum of any amount in excess of five million dollars. 

The aggregate of paid-up capital together with the surplus of every savings 
bank having a capita stock, and the reserve fund of every savings bank without 
a capital stock, must' equal the following percentages of its deposit liabilities : 

(d) Ten per centum of any amount up to and including one million dollars. , 

(e) Seven and one-half per centum of any amount in excess of one million 
dollars up to and including three million dollars. 

(f) Five per centum of any amount in excess of three million dohars up to and 
induding ten million dollars. 

(g) Two and one-half per centum of any amount in excess of ten million dollars 
up to and including twenty-five million dollars. 

(h) One per centum of any amount in excess of twenty-five million dollars. 

The deposits shall not be increased if such proportion of paid-up capital and 

surplus or reserve fund to deposit liabilities is not maintained, and in no event 
shall said paid-up capitd be less than the minimum paid-up capital provided 
by this act; provided, that such deposit liabilities shall be exclusive of United States 
and postal savings deposits and deposits of the State of California and of any 
county and nmnicipality in the State of California which are secured as required 
by law. 
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branches in a state where the population is rather widely scattered, it is at 
once apparent that such laws favor branch banking. Of all branch banks, 
neighborhood ‘branches in outlying sections of the large cities are perhaps 
the easiest to bring into existence. 

The. wide discrepancy in the capital requirements may be due partly to 
the fact that percentage figures were used in the act instead of the absolute 
amounts. When expressed in percentages, the public favoritism involved 
is less apparent, because the percentage figures are all small. But figured 
in dollars as we have just seen them, the matter appears in quite a different 
light. It is much easier to raise the $1,000,000 capital, if a business of 
$16,500,000 is expected, th«gi the $1,660,000, and yet one bank doing this 
much business, can get along with the smaller sum under the law, whereas 
if eight or nine smaller ^banks shared the business, they would be compelled 
to raisfe the larger amount of capital. 

The following illustration of the way in which the law works is quoted 
from President ‘Whipple’s address before the 1922 fall meeting of the 
California ’Bankers Association:* ‘‘If an independent bank, or a bank 
with brandies, should hold $5,000,000 of commercial deposits, which is the 
minimum amount of deposits permitted for the minimum percentage of 
capital and surplus,* it would be required to have a capital and surplus of 
$426,000. If, however, the $6,000,000 should be divided into three inde- 
pendent banks, which would then be obliged to operate under the 10 per 
cent rule, the three banks would be required to maintain an aggregate of 
capital and surplus of $600,000, a sum 15 per cent greater than that re- 
quired for the single or branch bank. The disparity against the smaller 
bank is even greater when larger figures are used. For example, if the 
single or branch bank should have $26,000,000 of commercial deposits, its 
required aggregate capital and surplus would be $1,426,000, an average of 
6.7 per cent. If the deposits were divided as shown above, there would be 
twelve or thirteen independent banks with a capitalization oi $2,600,000, a 
sum 43 per cent greater than that required for the single or branch bank.” 

If the purpose of capitalization is to afford security to depositors, then 
this great reduction in the amount of capital required by the state is pred- 
icated on the assumption that mere size is in itself a protection. 

The opponents of branch banking find much ammunition for their cause 
in such laws as these. Because of the smaller capital requirement, the large 

^‘Social Importance of Branch Banking” by Howard Whipple, President, First 
National Bank, Turlock, California. The paper appears in full in the Bankers 
Magazine for April, 1923, pp. 638-649. 

*The problem arises in banks located in large cities, and hence no mention is 
made by President Whipple of banks in smaller communities. All banks In 
California are not required to have a capital of this size. The amounts set by law 
depend upon population. Capital requirements of newly organized banks are as 
follows ; 

$ 26,000 capital for population of 6,000 or less. 

60,000 capital for population of 6,000-25,000. 

100.000 capital for population of 26,000-100,000. 

200.000 capital for population of 100,000-200,000. 

800.000 capital for population of over 200,000. 

California Banking act, 1909, section 82, amended June 8, 1921. Calif omia Sta-> 
Met, I9ei, p. 1408. 
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institution can establish a competing branch in the same city as its main 
office^ but near an independent bank^ and from the very start it will have a 
decided advantage. $25^000 capital will start the branchy but it would 
take $200^000 to start an independent bank. 

The large bank has not this direct capital advantage in California when 
attempting to establish a new branch in another city. Whatever comes to 
it is indirect. The new capital must equal the amount called for if an 
independent bank were to be organized in the same city. One way to 
avoid even this requirement has been found. The practice has grpwn in 
California for large city banks to buy up existing institutions in other 
cities when a new connection is sought. At times this has supplied the 
advantage of a lower capitalization than if a new bank had been started, 
provided the purchased bank were in existence before the passage of the 
act, since the law did not change all cases of existing capitalization. ' When 
the deposit business grows, a change must be made, but by that time the 
bank is in a stronger position than when opening up. 

The disadvantage to the independent banker is said to lie in the fact that 
the capital of the branch is merged with that of the parent institution, and 
the total is used for unfair advertising purposes. The combined capital 
gives an appearance of strength which is actually not present in the branch 
Itself. This advantage to the branch probably lies only in the matter of 
soliciting new business. While it is important, it may be less significant 
than the opponents of branch banking would imply. 

A more important indictment might be based on the fact that the condi- 
tion of the local bank is concealed because of the combined statement. Bad 
investments of the branch would not be reflected in the combined accounts 
if the main office and other branches had been prosperous. In other words, 
secrecy becomes possible through combination, and this is regarded as 
a detriment to sound banking. 

^ H. F. Clark. 

University of Wisconsin, 

The Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency appears this 
year in one volume (Washington, 1923, pp. 954). 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, covering 
Operations for the Year 19^2 contains not only the report of the Federal 
Reserve Board, but, in part 2, tables relating to the condition and operation 
of each federal reserve bank. More detailed information in regard to the 
latter banks will be found in the annual reports of the respective federal 
reserve agents, which are published separately. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond have for circulation a Summary of Provisions of the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, This subject is also covered in a leaflet 
reprinted from the Federal Reserve Bulletin of August, 1923, 

The testimony of Professor Irving Fisher, reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Select Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce of the 
.House of Commons of Canada, on Bill No. 83, an Act Respecting Banks 
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and Banking and on the resolution of Mr. Irvine, M. P., re basis, function, 
and control qi financial credit, etc., given April 30 and May 1, 1923, has 
been prflited as a separate pamphlet (pp. 537-58). 

Among the annual state reports should be noted; 

Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Bank Commissioner of Kansas, for 19^2 
(Topeka, 1923, pp. 598). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Maryland, for 
the Pariod Ending February 1 , 192S (Baltimore, pp. 169). 

Annual Report of the New Jersey Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance relative to Building and Loan Associations, June SO, 1922 (Trenton, 

pp. 181). 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of Oregon, 1922 
(Salem, pp. *102). 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Rhode Island Bank Commissioner showing 
the condition of State Banking Institutions as of June 30, 1923 (Providence, 
pp. 257). • 

Report of the Bank Commissioner of Utah for the Period Commencing 
April 1, 1021 to and including November 30, 1922 (Salt Lake City, pp. 
173). 

The Bank Commissioner of Wisconsin has published a new edition of the 
Banking Law of that state, revised to September 1, 1922 (pp. 233). 

The National Industrial Conference Board has printed, as Research Re- 
port no. 63, Changes in the Cost of Living, July, 10] Jf — July, 1923' (IScYf 
York, pp. 36). 


Public Finance 

The federal Bureau of Internal Revenue has made a statement of Internal 
Revenue Collections, Fiscal Year 1923 (Washington, 1923, pp. 11). 

The Report of the New York Special Joint Committee on Taxation and 
Retrenchment, Submitted February 1, 1923, has appeared as Legislative 
Document (1923) no. 55 (Albany, pp. 310). This is a substantial volume 
containing chapters on organization of county, town, and village govern- 
ment, justice, welfare, local tax administration, highway administration, 
financial planning and control, printing, personnel administration, and 
statistics. Special advisers of this committee were Professors Seligman, 
Haig, and Fairchild. 

The University of Illinois has issued a small leaflet entitled Our Taxes. 
This shows how much of the taxes went to the state, to local, county, school, 
bridge, and other purpdses. The circular was printed during the meetings 
of the last legislature to show the need of the university for increased funds. 

The New York Tax Reform Association has printed a memorandum on 
Tax Legislation, State of New York, 1928 (2 East Twenty-third St., New 
York). 
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State Reports dealing with taxes have appeared as follows : 

Fourth Annual Report of the Taw Commission of Illincfis, for 19^f^ 
(Springfield^ pp. 889). 

Sixth Annual Report of the Louisiana Tax Commission, 19^2 (Baton 
Rouge^ 1928, pp. 286). This commission was formerly the Board of State 
Affairs. 

Eighth Biennial, Report of the Minnesota Tax Commission of Minnesota 
(St. Paul, 1922, pp. 435). 

Third Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission of Missouri, 1921- 
1922 (Jefferson City, pp. 98). 

Biennial Report of the Nevada Tax Commission, 1921-22 (Carson City, 
1928, pp. 62). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Tax Commissioner of Texas, for, 1922 
(Austin, pp. 146). 

Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation • 

Under state reports dealing with workmen’s compensation are to' be noted: 

First Annual Report of the Industrial Commission administering the 
Georgia Worhpi^n*s Compensation Act for 1921 (Atlanta, pp. 21). 

Annual Report of the Workmen's Compensation Board of Kentucky, 
1921-1922 (Frankfort, pp. 89). 

Workmen's Compensation Law of New York State with Amendments, 
Additions, and Annotations to August 1, 1923 (Albany, pp. 117). 

Seventh Report of the Workmen's Compensation Department of Wyom- 
ing, for 1922 (Cheyenne, pp. 139). 

* Statistics 

Besides those mentioned under the section dealing with Industries and 
Commerce, the following reprints from Fourteenth Census Reports, vol. II, 
have been received under caption “Population: 1920”: 

Citizenship of the Foreign-horn Population (Washington, 1928, ch. VIII, 

pp. 800-888). 

Country of Birth of the Foreign-born Population (1928, ch. VI, pp. *687- 
774). 

Country of Origin of the Foreign White Stock (1928, ch. IX, pp. 891- 
968). 

Mother Tongue of the Foreign White Stock (1928, ch. X, pp. 967-1087). 

School Attendance (1928, ch. XI, pp. 1040-1142). 

State of Birth of the Native Population (1922, ch. V, pp. 606-684). 

Year of Immigration of the Foreign-horn Population (1922, ch. VII, pp. 
776-797). 
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The annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be held 
in Washington, D. C., December 27-29, with headquarters at the New 
Willard Hotel. The meeting will open with a joint session with the Ameri- 
can .Statistical Association and American Farm Economic Association on 
Thursday morning, December 27, with papers on “The outlook for 1924-25 
in the United States,” by Charles O. Hardy, Louis G. Michael, and W. H. 
Dean; and will be continued in the early afternoon with papers on “The 
Outlook for 1924-26 in Europe,” by Joseph S. Davis, and H. C. Campbell. 
The second session will be devoted to papers on “International trade and 
commercial policy,” by Chauncey D. Snow, Henry Chalmers, and George W, 
Edwards. At the evening session U. G. Weatherly, of the American Socio- 
logibal Society, and Qarl C. Plehn, of the American Economic Association, 
will deliver their presidential addresses. A smoker will follow. On Friday 
morning and afternoon papers on “Railroad consolidation” will be presented 
by W. M. Daniels, William Z. Ripley, A. J. County, and Lewis H. Haney. 
In the evening Julius H. Barnes will deliver an address on the subject, 
“Production and the pursuit of happiness,” with a smoker to follow. The 
morning session on Saturday will be devoted to papers on “Economic 
theory,” by Z. C. Dickinson, Ludwig Kotany, and others. Round Table 
discussions on Transportation, American Foreign Trade, Efconomic Theory, 
Marketing; Labor, and Accounting will be held in the early afternoon, 
followed by a business meeting. 

More detailed information in reference to topics and speakers will be 
given in the preliminary announcement distributed by the Secretary of the 
American Economic Association. Arrangements have been made with the 
railway officials for reduced fares for members attending the annual meet- 
ing, provided the required number (250) present certificates. • 

The following associations will also meet in Washington at the same 
time: American Statistical Association, American Farm E*condmic Associa- 
tion, American Sociological Society, and American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 

^ The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of August; 

Armstrong, F. A., Institute of Economics, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Atkinson, H. G., 19 S. LaSalle St., Educational Section, Chicago, 111. 

Burdick, R. T., Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Col. 

Caruba, R., 955 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Chandler, -R. A., Sylvania, Ohio. 

Cheng, D. L., 4526 10th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Clark, E. S., 703 Park Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

Cooper, P. P., Box 627, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Cunningham, J. B., Houghton, Mich. 

Daines, H. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Fetter, F. W., Conant Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Fink, C. W., 1493 Michigan Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Foster, B., 13 Astor Place, New York City. 

Goldstein, R. M., 536 South Broad St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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Gulick, C. A., Jr., Columbia University, New York City. 

Hamilton, T. R., c/o Mr. W. P. Hedden, 11 Broadway, New York City.c 

Harshaw, E. B,, Grove City, Pa. 

Hemer, W., P. O. Box 487, Cape Town, So. Africa. 

Henry, J. M., Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Hill, J. W., Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Howard, C. E., Box 64, Kirksville, Mo. 

Hunt, "W. D., Box 1520, Wellington, N. Z. 

McRaith, M. A., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Marcuse, I. J,, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

Martin, J. W., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Morrison, L, A., 44 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 

Morse, M. L., 11 Seaver St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Salomon, L. J., 268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Smart, L. E., 483 Vermont Place, Columbus, Ohio. • 

Stevenson, H. W., P. O. Box 506, University, Ala. 

Strong, C. M., Boston University, 525 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Sweeney, H. W., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Taylor, C. C., Blacksburg, Va. 

Taylor, K. W., 193 Moira St., Belleville, Ont., Canada. 

Walrath, F, J., University of Porto Rico, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 

Watkins, J. B., Roth Apartments, Pullman, Washington. 

Woodthorpe, R. A., 776 Cumberland St., Dunedin, N. Z. 

The Society for American Field Service Fellowships for French Univer- 
sities announces a competition for ten fellowships for the purpose of encour- 
aging advance study and research in French universities during 1924-25. 
Application blanks and further information may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 525 West 120th St., New York City. 

The Institute of International Education (522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City) has published a pamphlet descriptive of the various fellowships 
granted under its auspices. These fellowships and scholarships are offered 
to American students for study in foreign countries, and to foreign students 
for study in the United States. 

. A special meeting of the American Statistical Association was held in 
New York City, November 2, to consider the general topic, '‘Phases of 
business cycle and variations in trade.'* The following addresses were 
given: “Interest rates and the business trend," by W. M. Persons; “Em- 
ployment and output in the business cycle," by W. I. King; “A new index 
of the volume of trade," by C. Snyder; “Agriculture and the business cycle," 
by D. Friday; “Bank credit and production," by W. W. Stewart; “Financial 
factors in forecasting," by L. P. Ayers; “An index of automobile pro- 
duction," by F. L. Hayford. 

International Statistical Institute Meeting Held at Brussels ik^ 
October, 1923. — The International Statistical Institute held its fifteenth 
meeting at Brussels during the first week of October. There were 29 
countries represented by 64 members and 69 invited guests. Of the ten 
American members two attended, A. T. Hadley and W. F. Willcox. Two 
other Americans, Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker, of the United States Public 
Health Service, now engaged in the health section of the League of Nations, 
and Mr. Asher Hobson, an American expert on agricultural statistics 
assigned to the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, were present 
as invited guests. 
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The miun object of the meeting was to discuss and recommend the best 
methods of gathering and presenting a nation’s statistics so as to make 
comparisons easier between various countries and to secure a better under- 
standing of fhe international economic situation. The meeting and pts)*- 
gram were suggested by the League of Nations^ and the preliminary studies 
which were printed and circulated in advance were arranged by a joint 
committee, half from the League of Nations and half from the Institute. 
On nearly all points unanimous conclusions were reached before the session 
ended. 

Perhaps the main profit of the meeting, however, lay in the fact that it 
enabled statisticians to reknit the bonds scientific and social which had been 
weakened by ten years of separation. The fourteenth meeting had been 
held at Vienna in 1913 and had adjourned to meet on the invitation of the 
Belgian government at Brussels in 1916. But the gathering had perforjce 
been postponed through eight years. 

Immediately after the war ended there was serious danger that the 
organization would disband, wrecked on international antagonisms, as the 
series of International Statistical Congresses which preceded the organiza- 
tion of the Institute in 1886 had been wrecked on the jealousies left in the 
wake of the Franco-Prussian War. But happily that danger has been 
averted, and biennial meetings are to be resumed; for the Institute gladly 
accepted the invitation of Italy and will hold its next meeting at Rome in 
1926. 

The Institute is limited to 200 regular and 20 honorary members, not more 
than one fifth to come from any single country. Its members are persons 
who have achieved distinction in statistics, either administrative or scientific, 
and thus most of them are government statisticians or teachers of statistics. 
Owing to the partition of Austria, the eclipse of Russia and Germany, and 
the participation of four Americans, the part played by the United States 
in this meeting was greater than that at former sessions. That fiact was 
probably the reason that for the first time an office was filled by a non- 
European member, W. F. Willcox being chosen as vice-president^ a position 
which carries with it membership on the executive committee or Bureau. 
Two Americans, also, William M. Steuart, the Director of the Census, and 
Professor A. A. Young, of Harvard, were elected to membership. 

Washington University, St. Louis, has recently established a Graduate 
School of Economics and Government. The earlier part of the graduate 
work is held in St. Louis. In order to take advantage of the facilities 
which Washington, D. C., offers, a residence foundation has been established 
there for a limited number of students engaged in preparation of theses. 
This work will be correlated with the research programs of the Institute 
of Economics and of the Institute for Government Research. Already ten 
students are at work in Washington under the auspices of the combined 
institutes. In the academic year 1923-24, thirty fellowships, varying in 
value, have been provided. The school is at present under the direction 
of a committee of which Professor Isaac Lippincott, of Washington Univer- 
sity, is chairman. 
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The History Inquiry. — ^An inquiry into the present contentj^ organiza> 
tibn, and tendencies of history teaching in our schools is being made at 
the request of the Committee on History in the Schools of the American 
Historical Association. The work is in charge of Professor Edgar Dawson 
of Hunter College^ secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies^ 
under an appointment made in the Division of School Experimentation of 
the Institute of Educational Research^ Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. It will be supervised by a committee appointed under the authority 
of the officers of the American Historical Association. The Institute of 
Educational Research will contribute to the investigation expert advice 
on the conduct of such an investigation and financial aid in getting the 
work done; but the character of the information to be collected and the 
organization of it for publication will be in the hands of the committee of 
historical scholars of which Professor W. E. Lingelbach of the University 
of Pennsylvania is chairman. 

The immediate purpose of the investigation is to furnish to the officers 
of the American Historical Association such definite information as will 
guide them in determining the policy of the association in dealing with its 
obligation to history teaching in the schools. For this purpose the informa- 
tion will be needed before the end of December of this year and the work of 
collecting it will be vigorously pushed with this purpose in view. But some 
time after the beginning of the new year will be used in the final formulation 
of such a report as will be interesting and valuable to all who are engaged 
fti educational administration. Both the investigation and the report will 
be limited to objective information collected in a scientific spirit for the use 
of those who are in need of facts in this field. No effort will be made to 
argue the desirability of one course or method as compared with another. 
This argument and the formulation of courses of study will be left to those 
who are to use. the facts after the work of investigation is terminated. 
Tliose who are interested in such an undertaking are invited to send informa- 
tion, suggestions, or inquiries to Mr. Dawson, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City.* 

For those who have laid emphasis on the need of information in this field, 
this inquiry offers an opportunity which should be fully used. An inquiry 
into the status of history in the schools must necessarily consider, to some 
extent at least, the status of the other social studies as well. If there are 
teachers or school administrators who wish to know what is being done in this 
field, now is the time to send in their requests for definite information in 
order that it may be secured and supplied to them. While the fullest discus- 
aion of the inquiry is solicited, those who are too busy to do more than send 
to the above address a brief statement of the lines along which, investigation 
should be made are urged to do that at the earliest possible moment. 

The work of the Joint Commission for the Presentation of Social Studies 
in the Schools has been finished and a brief report prepared, entitled The 
Distinctive Contributions of History, Economics, Political Science, Socio- 
logy, and Geography to a School Curriculum Organized around Social 
Objectives. Copies of the report may be had by applying to Professor 
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L. C. l^arshall^ of the University of Chicago. The following para^aphs 
are taken from the section which deals with '*The distinctive contribution 
of economics": 

The distinctive contribution of economics to a school curriculum organized around 
social objectives is the understanding it gives of the processes by which ptien get a 
living.* .A very large part of human activity is devoted to the process of getting 
a living. One of the most significant things about our world is the fact that nature 
does not gratuitously supply all, or even many, of the commodities and services 
desired. In consequence, we ^‘struggle” to get a living; we learn to “economize” 
(in the broadest sense of that term) in the selection and utilization of effective 
means of gaining desired ends. These activities are our economic (wtivitiea. They 
arc carried on largely in group life and, even when most individual, are affected by 
group life. Economics, then, promotes a realization of what it means to live together 
and* an understanding of the conditions essential to living together >vell, because 
it helps to explain the organization and functioning of an evolving society from 
the point of view of the social processes of making a living. 

Economics sets forth, for example, certain aspects of our specialization, our inter- 
dependence,. our associative effort, our technological struggle with nature, our 
pecuniary organization of the production and sharing of goods, our utilization of 
labor under the wage* system, our market exchange, our international economic 
relations, our scheme of private property and competitive effort — all of which have 
become vital parts of our present social organization — and it shows how all of these 
function in enabling us to work and to live together. Concerning these economic 
processes* certain generalizations or laws have been worked out and they are avail- 
able as standards or guides for Individuals and for groups. 

Livings together well in a democracy will be furthered if its people take an intelli- 
gent part in the guidance of the process. It is in this connection that it becomes 
peculiarly important that there should be a widespread knowledge of economic 
generalizations. Since a large part of our activities arc economic activities, problems 
of competition, combinations of capital and of labor, distribution of income in rela- 
tion to the .common welfare, trade, transportation, and finance (to cite only a few) 
will always receive a large share of attention by every society which is concerned 
in restraining, regulating, and promoting economic activities that affect the social 
welfare. If democracy is to succeed, a large number of its members must learn 
to form intelligent judgments upon economic issues — to make those wise choices 
between alternative courses of action which are the real essence of ^‘economy” 
broadly conceived. They can do this only provided they come to know the general 
plan or organization of our economic life, and to appreciate the existence and 
character of economic law in both domestic and international relations. 

The "Progress report of the Committee on Political Research" may be 
found in the American Political Science Review for May, 1923, pp. 274w- 
312. 

A cyclostyled copy of an address by Dr. Henry C. Taylor, prepared for 
students of agricultural economics in the summer session at Cornell Univer- 
sity, on Agricultural Forecasting has been received. 

The Institute of Economics, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., has 
recently added several new members to its staff. C. * L. Benner and 
E. J. Working, both from the Iowa State College, join the agricultural 
division. Mr. Benner will specialize on the subject of rural credits, and 
Mr. Working will assist in the general activities of the division. Dr. 
Charles O. Hardy, of the University of Iowa, will join the staff of the 
Institute in January. His especial field will be finance and speculation, 
Robert Campbell, from the University of Wisconsin, will devote his time 
primarily to the subject of industry and labor, and Charles S. Morgan, from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the subject of transportation. 
Miss Adelaide Hasse, the well-known bibliographer, will assist the Institute 
in gathering material. 
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The School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of New York, Univer- 
sity has arranged for a series of lectures on ‘‘Problems and policies of inter- 
national finance, given in the Board of Governor's Room of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The following is a partial list of topics and speakers: 
“Present- unsettled problems in international finance,” by G. E. Roberts; 
“Credit insurance,” by G. R. Meyercord; “Trade financing under present 
conditions, banker's viewpoint,” by G. W. Edwards; “An intelligent terjns- 
of-sale policy,” by N. R. Browne; “Government policy toward trade 
finance,” by E. Meyer; “Investment trusts,” by G. Jones; “Stock exchange 
policy toward investment finance,” by S. P. Gilbert ; “Currency stabilization 
in relation to American business and banking,” by H. P. Willis ; “Settlement 
of interallied debts in relation to American business and . banking,” by 
W. Booth; “Settlement of reparations in relation to American business and 
banking,” by P. D. Cravath. 

Mrs. Willard Straight has made a gift to Mount Holyoke College to 
be known as the Straight Fund for Economic and Social Research. Part of 
this fund has been used for a fellowship in economics. Miss Wilhelmina 
M. Breed, a graduate of Girton College, Cambridge, has been appointed 
to the fellowship for the present year. The fund will also support the 
work of the undergraduate honor students in the department of economics 
and sociology. 

Stator W. B. McKinley has presented to the University of Illinois 
securities yielding an annual income of $7,000 for the endowment of a 
chair in the economics of transportation. 

In May of this year the Library Association (Agents: Messrs. Grafton 
& Co., 7-8 Coptic St., London, W. C. 1) issued the Subject Index to 
Periodicals, Division B-E, Historical, Political and Economic Sciences, 
price <£l Is. This contains nearly 6000 entries, obtained from the exam- 
ination of about 400 periodicals. 

Lucknow University Sociological Association has begun the publication 
of the Indian Sociological Review, The first number appeared in August 
(Lucknow Univ., Lucknow, India, 1 rupee, 8 annas.) 

The Labor Bureau, Inc. (2 West 43rd St., New York City) is publishing 
an economic news letter, entitled Facts for Workers, a monthly review of 
current economic facts, interpreted from the point of view of organized 
labor. This is sold to public libraries and educational institutions at a 
special rate of $10 per annum. 

The June number of De Economist has a series of five articles on Adam 
Smith, who was born two hundred years ago (June 6, 1723). C. A. V. 
Stuart writes on “Adam Smith and free trade,” D. Van Blom on “Adam 
Smith preparing the way,” H. W. C. Bordewijk on “Adam Smith and bank- 
ing,” A. V. Gijn on “Adam Smith and taxation,” and J. C. Kielstra contri- 
butes an article on “Adam Smith and the colonies.” 

The Russian Information Bureau has begun the publication of the 
Russian Review, the first issue of which appeared September 16, and the 
second, October 1, 1923 (1726 Twenty-first St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
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Appointments and Resignations 

Dr. J. B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, was unofficial observer for the President's Conference on Un- 
employment .at the conference of the International Association on Unemploy- 
ment in Luxembourg, September 9-11. He was elected vice-president of 
the Association for English-speaking countries. While in Europe, Dr. 
Andijews made a study of international problems arising as a result of the 
American Seamen's act, of the reciprocal treatment of wage earners of the 
various countries under accident compensation laws, and of provisions for 
the prevention of dust explosions in coal mines, as well as the problem of 
unemployment. 

Professor Charles B. Atkinson, dean of the department of economics at 
Marquette University, has 'been appointed associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, College of Business Administration. 

Mr. Thomas C. Billi*g, formerly instructor in economics, has been appoint- 
ed assistant professor of economics in Washington and Jefferson College. 

Dr. R. G. Blakey has returned to the University of Minnesota after a 
fifteen months’ leave of absence spent in Europe. 

Profess’or E. L. Bogart, head of the department of economics at the 
University of Illinois, has returned to his duties after a year spent in Persia 
as a member of the American Financial Mission. While there he acted 
as director of the state bank and of the mint as well as adviser in currency 
and banking. 

Dr. S. J. Brandenburg has been called from the University of Arkansas 
to the headship of the newly created department of economics and sociology 
at Clark University. Dr. Brandenburg taught at the University of Texas 
during the summer session. 

Dr. Pembroke H. Brown has been appointed associate in economics at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Carl P. Burch, formerly assistant professor of economics at Oklahoma 
Agricultural College, has been appointed instructor in the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York University. Part of his time will 
be given as assistant in the office of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Professor Warren B. Catlin has returned to Bowdoin College after a 
year's leave of absence spent in Great Britain and in research upon the 
labor problem At Harvard University. 

Mr. Elmer. S. Clark has been made an instructor in economics at Beloit 
College. 

Professor John R. Commons, professor of economics in the University 
of Wisconsin, is on leave of absence for the first semester in order to 
assist in the investigation of the “Pittsburg plus" practice before the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. H. S. Conklin, Jr., lecturer in insurance at Lafayette College, was 
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associated this summer with the New York University Life Insurance 
Training Course in the summer school of the Life Insurance Underwriters* 
Association of St. Louis. 

Mr. J. Earle Conn has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at Beloit College. 

Mr. Wilfrid H. Crook^ of Oxford, England, and Harvard University, 
has joined the staff of the department of economics at Bowdoin College. 

Mr. F. G. Dickinson has resigned from his position at Pennsylvania 
State College to become instructor in economics at the University of Illinois. 

Professor Howard D. Dozier has resigned as professor of economies at 
Dartmouth College and has taken a position as research expert in the Divi- 
sioh of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington. 

Professor Garrett Droppers has retired from the Orin Sage professorship 
of economics at Williams College and become professor emeritus. 

Dr. George W. Edwards, formerly assistant professor of banking at 
Columbia University, has been appointed professor of banking at New York 
University. He will devote the major portion of his time to work in the 
financial district in connection with the Wall Street Division of the School 
of Commerce and the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Dr. Paul A. Eke, who was formerly at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been made instructor in agricultural economics at the University of Illinois. 

Miss Clara Eliot has been appointed instructor in economics at Barnard 
College. 

Professor Henry P. Fairchild, professor of social economy in New York 
University School of Commerce, was granted a leave of absence for the fall 
term and spent his time in Europe on a special study of immigration prob- 
lems for the government. 

Mr. E. I. Fjeld, formerly instructor in the University of Illinois, has 
been called to the University of Colorado, where he will serve as assistant 
professor of accounting in the School of Business Administration. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher, who was formerly instructor in economics at Leland 
Stanford University, has resigned his position and has accepted a similar 
appointment at the University of Illinois. 

Professor A. M. Fox, formerly lecturer in the School of Business Admin- 
istration, College of the City of New York, and sometime assistant to the 
General Valuation Counsel of the New York Central Lines and Examiner 
of the Michigan State Tax Commission, is now engaged on the sugar investi- 
gation being conducted by the United States Tariff Commission. He spent 
two months this summer in the Hawaiian Islands in connection with this 
work. He has also been occupied with collection of data pertaining to that 
portion of the Cuban sugar industry which is controlled by American 
interests. 

Dr. David Friday resigned the presidency of the Michigan Agricultural 
College on June 1, 1928. He has been appointed professor of economics 
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at the New School for Social Research in New York City. He is also 
acting as director of research of the National Transportation Institute. 

Professor F. B. Garver, of the University of Minnesota, has been serv- 
ing as a consulting economist in the formulation of the case of several middle- 
western states in the “Pittsburgh plus*' controversy. 

Professor Alberto A. Giesecke has resigned the presidency of the State 
University of Cuzci (Peru), and is now in Lima in charge of examinations 
and pourses of study of all elementary, secondary and normal schools in the 
Peruvian Republic. 

Mr. P. D. Godfrey, who.has been assistant in the department of economics 
of the University of California the past year, has gone to Southeastern 
College, Durant, Oklahoma, as associate professor of economics. 

D'r. F. A. Golder, formerly of the State College of Washington, has 
returned after two years with the American Relief Expedition in Russia to 
take up the work in history in Stanford University. 

Mr. Albert O. Greef has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Williams College. 

Dr. Barton Griffiss is now assistant professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota. 

Professor Walton H. Hamilton, formerly of the department of economics 
at Amherst College, is associated with the Institute of Economics, at Wash- 
ington, and has joined the staff of the new Graduate School of Economics 
and Government of Washington University, St. Louis. 

Associate Professor Alvin H. Hansen, of the University of Minnesota, 
has been promoted to a full professorship. 

Mr. Milton Heath has been appointed instructor in economics^ at Tufts 
College. 

Professor Edith Hess, formerly a member of the teaching staff in the 
department of economics at Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, is now 
head of the commercial department of the State Normal School, Mayville, 
N. Dak. 

• Dr. J. T, Holdsworth, formerly with the Bank of Pittsburgh N. A., 
has been appointed President of the Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank 
^ of Philadelphia. 

Mr. J. Hugh Jackson, who has been associated with Price, Waterhouse & 
Company, New York, has been elected professor of accounting in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University. Mr. 
Jackson will also continue his affiliations in New York, doing special re- 
search in the Price- Waterhouse organization. 

Dr. George M. Janes, professor of economics at Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, taught at the summer session of the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, research professor at New York University, 
will be in Europe for four or five months studying finance and banking 
probh^ms. His work will take him to France, Germany, an^ probably to 
Ru8fl|a and some of the smaller states of central Europe. 
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Professor Harry Jerome, assistant professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has a year's leave of absence and is working with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research in New York City. 

Mr. Glenn R. Johnson, formerly of Bowdoin College, is now with the 
State College for Women at Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Mr. C. E. Landon has been made instructor in economics at the University 
of Illinois. 

9 

Professor Howard T, Lewis is to succeed Professor Stephen I. Miller 
as dean of the College of Business Administration at the University of 
Washington. 

Mr. Leverett S. Lyon, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
this year as dean of the School of Commerce and Finance of Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

Professor David A. McCabe, of Princeton University, was granted a 
leave of absence for the first term of the present academic year. 

Mr. J. A. McDonald, formerly of the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed an instructor in the department of economics at Dartmouth 
College. 

Mr. C. H. Merchant is now in charge of the courses in marketing at the 
State College of Agriculture, Logan, Utah. 

Professor Edward V. Miller, formerly of the University of Chicago, has 
been made head of the economics department in Wooster College. 

Dr. Harry E. Miller is now assistant professor in the department of 
economics and sociology at Clark University. 

Mr. Stephen I. Miller, Jr. has resigned as dean of the College of Business 
Administration of the University of Washington to accept a position as 
National Educatipnal Director of the American Institute of Banking. 

Dr. C. W. Mixter of the United States Tariff Commission, has been placed 
in charge of a specific statistical study of imports and exports to be con- 
ducted both in broad outline and in detail. Dr. Mixter's previous con- 
nection in Washington was with the staff of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett, of the University of Minnesota, has been promoted , 
from associate professor to a full professorship. 

Mr. Edward Mullins, who came to the United States Tariff Commission 
from the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, is acting 
as assistant to Dr. Turner and Dr. Mixter. 

Mr. John J. Murray has been appointed an instructor in the department 
of economics, College of Business Administration, Boston University. 

Dr. Walter R. Myers, of the department of finance at the University 
of- Minnesota, has been promoted to an assistant professorship. 

jyt, E. F. Nickoley, professor of economics and formerly acting president 
at the American University in Beyrouth, Syria, is spending a year's| leave 
of absence lit the University of Illinois, wltere he is giving several c4irses. 
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Dr. L. J. Norton has resigned his position as assistant professor in agri- 
cultural economics at Cornell University to accept a similar position at the 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. E. G. Nourse, formerly of Iowa State College, is now with the 
Institute of Economics at Washington. 

Dr. Carl E. Parry has been appointed specialist in future trading, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, with headquarters at Washington. He is 
majcing a study of the workings of the grain futures markets, especially the 
Chicago Board of Trade, with particular reference to their price-making and 
other economic functions. The basis for this study was laid by the Grain 
Futures act, 1922, which* requires the members of the exchanges to keep 
complete records of trading in futures and to make these available to author- 
ized representatives of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. E. G. Plowman, a former instructor at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been appointed an instructor in the department of eco- 
nomics, College of Business Administration, Boston University. 

Professor Harold L. Reed has resigned the position of professor of 
banking and finance at Washington University and is now professor of 
economics and finance at Cornell University. 

Professor M. II. Robinson, of the University of Illinois, taught in the 
summer session of the University of California. 

Professor I. L. Sharfman, of the University of Michigan, is on leave of 
absence 4'iring the current academic year, directing an investigation of 
anti-trust policy for tlie National Industrial Conference Board. Associated 
with him in this investigation are Professor Myron W, Watkins, of the 
University of Missouri, also on a year's leave; Dr. Hermon K. Jdurphey, 
formerly instructor in economics in the Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Mr. George W. Stocking, formerly assistant professor of ^'.conomics in the- 
University of Vermont and Mr. Harwood L. Childs, until recently assistant 
professor of economics at Syracuse University. 

Mr. W. J. Shepard, of Ohio State University, is now on the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Economics and Government, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

Professor Earle S. Sparks, of Tufts College, has been made acting head 
of the department of economics at that institution, with the title of assistant 
professor. 

Mr. J. Warren Stehman, assistant professor of business finance in the 
University of Minnesota, has been promoted to an associate professorship. 

Mr. R. W. Stone, secretary of the College of Commerce and associate 
professor of economics in the University of Iowa, is on leave of absence. 
He is now serving as assistant chief investigator for the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Assistant professor Henry W. Sweeney has left the University of Wis- 
consin in order to complete his work for the doctorate at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is also doing practical accounting with Lybrand, Ross Brothers, 
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and Montgomery^ and remains connected with the University of Wisconsin 
aa special writer for the Extension Division. 

Mr. William S. Swingle^ credit manager^ Asia Banking Corporation^ has 
been appointed to give a course in banking in the Wall Street Diyision of 
New York University, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. Raymond D. Thomas has been granted two years' leave of absence 
from the department of economics. State College, Sprihgd^, Missouri. He 
has been appointed assistant in economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he is doing graduate work in land economics. 

IV^ss Donna Thompson, who has been on leave of absence in England for 
the last two yeafs, has returned to Mount Holyoke College as assistant 
professor of economics and sociology. 

P|ofessor H. R.^ Tosdal, of the Graduate School of lousiness Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, spent the summer in Europe making connections 
with writers for the Harvard Business Review. 

Dr. Rufus S. Tucker, formerly of Harvard University, is now assistant 
chief of the Finance and Investment Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

Ptofessor John R. Turner, chief economist of the United States Tariff 
Commission, has been granted a leave of absence from New York Univer- 
sity for the present academic year. 

Professor Roland Snow Vaile, of the University of California, is now in 
charge of the courses in marketing at the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Floyd L. Vaughan, formerly assistant professor of economics 
at Brown University, has been appointed professor of economics at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Frank J. Walrath is in charge of the work in agricultural economics 
•and marketing a\c the University of Porto Rico, Mayaguez, P. R. 

Professor N. A. WestoS?, of the University of Illinois, taught in the 
summer session of the University of Southern California. 

Professor Harvey A. Wooster has resigned his position at Tufts College 
to become professor and head of the department of economics at Oberlin 
College. 

Professor Ivatt Wright, assistant professor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Illinois, spent the summer in Washington, where he was* 
employed by the Federal Reserve Board in an investigation of the movement 
of gold. 

Mr. Robert M. Jameson, assistant prof^sor of economics at Boston 
University, died September 19, 1928. 
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